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New  building  construction  remains  in  the  forefront  of  North  Central  news.  In  this  photo  the  L.S.F.  building  takes  a  back  seat  to  the  the  new 
building,  as  yet  unnamed,  though  progress  continues. 

North  Central  awarded  biology  B.S. 


PU/NC 

faculty 

member 

dies 

Professor  Michael  Kasper  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty  on  Tuesday,  June 
8,  1993.  His  untimely  death  oc¬ 
curred  from  complications  due  to  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

The  accident  took  place  on  May 
22,  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
Kasper  and  his  wife  Cynthia  Pulver 
were  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  in  New  York  City. 

Pulver  only  sustained  minor  in¬ 
juries.  Kasper  and  Pulver  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  area  after  his  initial 
treatment  for  the  injuries.  He  died 


Professor  Michael  Kasper 


Biology  Grows  with 

THANKS  TO  ALL  WHO  COHTRIBUTED/SUPPORTED  THIS  EFFORT! 
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Bio  department  chair  George  Asteriadis  celebrated  the  new  degree  with  this  banner  posted  over  his  office  entrance  earlier  this  summer. 


by  Marge  Finnell 

Along  with  the  construction  of 
the  third  building,  another  sure 
sign  of  growth  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  is  the  offering  of 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Bi¬ 
ological  Sciences.  Beginning  this 
fall,  the  curriculum  for  this  degree 
will  offer  options  for  careers  in  tech¬ 
nological  and  environmental  fields 
and  education.  This  brings  the 
number  of  bachelor’s  degrees  avail¬ 
able  at  PU/NC  to  six. 


For  several  years,  PU/NC  has 
had  a  strong  non-degree  program, 
but  students  were  required  to 
transfer  to  other  campuses  in  order 
to  complete  a  degree  in  biology. 
Enrollment  in  biology  courses  has 
increased  steadily  in  the  last  five 
years.  Currently,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  70  students  enrolled  as 
biology  majors. 

The  new  degree  is  closely  aligned 
with  the  one  being  offered  on  Pur¬ 
due’s  West  Lafayette  campus. 


Courses  are  transferrable  between 
campuses.  All  biology  and  chem¬ 
istry  classes  at  PU/NC  are  taught 
by  nine  full-time  faculty  members, 
all  having  their  doctoral  degrees. 
Additional  faculty  will  be  hired  as 
the  budget  permits. 

Biology  includes  the  study  of 
plants  and  animals.  Careers  are 
possible  in  fields  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  conservation.  Nowa¬ 
days,  many  industries  employ  en¬ 
vironmental  officers  and  technolo¬ 


gists,  and  there  continues  to  be  op¬ 
portunities  as  technologists  in  the 
medical  field. 

For  those  interested  in  writing  or 
broadcasting,  the  growing  field  of 
science  journalism  can  be  entered. 
Graduates  can  also  go  on  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  preparation  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  research,  various  fields  of 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine  or 
teaching. 

Congratulations  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 


Tuesday  afternoon  at  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Michigan  City. 

He  was  a  Purdue  University 
North  Central  faculty  member 
since  1970;  almost  every  education 
major  on  campus  had  Kasper  as 
his  or  her  professor. 

“Professor  Kasper  eagerly  pur¬ 
sued  teaching  mathematics  and 
was  very  good  at  it.  His  friends 
and  colleagues  here  and  across  the 
country  will  miss  him,”  stated 
Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh. 
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Wednesday,  August  25,1993 


A  note  from  the  editor: 


Welcome  to  the  ’93  Fall  Semester 
at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  As  editor  of  the  Spectator,  I 
would  like  to  encourage  all  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
our  campus.  That  includes  telling 
us  what  you  think;  at  the  Spectator, 
we  enjoy  hearing  from  the  students. 

The  Spectator  is  always  looking 
for  new  staff  members.  If  you  are 
interested  in  long  hours  without 
pay,  headaches  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  a  novice  editor  panicking  over 
everything,  come  to  LSF  134. 

During  the  past  two  years,  I  have 
worked  on  the  student  newspaper. 
Because  of  that  experience,  I  know 
that  not  many  students  are  willing 
to  commit  to  doing  work  for  the 
Spectator.  I  also  know  that  all  the 
hard  work  pays  off  eventually,  and 
it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 


The  deadlines  for  the  Fall 
Semester  are  posted  on  the  Spec¬ 
tator  office  door,  and  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  upcoming  issue. 

If  you  have  an  idea  or  complaint 
you  think  the  university  should 
know  about,  please  feel  free  to  bring 
it  to  us.  And  for  those  of  you  who 
have  plenty  of  ideas,  suggestions, 
and  complaints,  but  are  a  little  un¬ 
sure  of  how  to  voice  those  opinions, 
we  have  a  fearless  staff  member 
who  will. 

Rob  Norris  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere  on  campus  (usually  in 
the  cafeteria),  and  he  will  give  your 
ideas  or  gripes  a  voice  that  the 
whole  university  can  hear. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  please  let  me  know,  and  if  any¬ 
one  is  interested  in  working  for  the 
Spectator  please  stop  by  LSF  134. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 
University  Police  Crime  Stats 

Reports  of:  1990  1991  1992 

Murder  0  0  0 

Sexual  Offenses 

Forcible  0  0  0 

Non-fordble  0  0  0 

Robbery  0  0  0 

Aggravated  Assault  0  0  0 

Burglary  0  0  0 

Motor  Vehicle  Theft  10  1 

Arrests  for. 

Liquor  Law  Violations  0 

Drug  Abuse  Violations  0 

Weapons  Possessions  0 

Statistics  are  based  on  reporting  year  of  January  1  through  December  31 


The  Purdue  University 

Spectator 

North  Central  Campus 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facul¬ 
ty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but 
we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and/or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be 
withheld  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  the 
newspaper  are  those  of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in 
whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  admin¬ 
istration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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The  Spectator  subscribes  to  the  College  Press  Service  (a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Tribune  Media  Services),  and  is  printed  every  3  weeks  by 
the  News  Dispatch  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


Welcome  Back! 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


placement 

OFFICE 


The  Placement  Office  is  ready  to  help  you  find  either  a  full  or  part  time  job.  We  can  also  help  you 
esign  your  resume,  conduct  an  effective  job  search,  or  improve  your  interview  skills.  Stop  in  at  the 
Placement  Office  (Schwarz  40)  and  ask  for  Gail  Helton,  or  call  785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 
Office  hours  are  8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  (4:30  on  Friday),  evening  hours  by  appointment. 

Workshops 


This  fall,  the  Placement  Office  will  conduct  workshops  on  Resume  Preparation  and  Cover  Letters. 
Watch  this  column  and  the  Placement  display  cases  for  dates  and  times. 

KiNexus  is  Here! 


The  nationwide  resume  databank  “KiNexus”  is  now  available  for  students  who  are  willing  to  re¬ 
locate  and  want  to  get  national  exposure  for  their  resume.  Come  to  the  Placement  Office,  or  call  785- 
5319  for  details  on  the  registration  procedure. 


On  campus  interviews-  no  shows  affect  all  of  us 


From  the  Placement  Office 

Imagine  for  a  moment  being  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  with  a  group  of  old 
friends  that  you  haven’t  seen  in 
many  years.  The  meeting  place  is 
an  hour  away  from  home,  so  you 
will  have  to  leave  early  to  get  there 
on  time. 

You  arrive,  expecting  a  day  full 
of  activities  that  have  been 
planned.  Because  of  people’s  sched¬ 
ules,  they  plan  to  be  arriving 
throughout  the  day. 

As  you  wait  expectantly,  the  first 
old  buddy  calls  and  says  he  can’t 
make  it.  This  happens  two  or  more 
times  during  the  day,  and  three 


people  don’t  show  and  don’t  even 
call!  You  do  enjoy  the  friends  who 
made  it  to  the  party,  but  you  feel 
disappointed  and  angry  that  so 
many  did  not  show. 

The  feelings  you  are  having  are 
just  of  those  felt  by  a  recruiter  who 
comes  to  campus  ready  to  spend 
the  day  interviewing,  instead  of 
killing  time  because  people  cancel 
interviews  too  late  to  schedule  in  a 
replacement,  or  do  not  show  up  or 
call  at  all.  This  problem  can  seri¬ 
ously  damage  the  relationships  that 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
has  with  area  employers,  which  in 
turn  may  make  it  harder  for  our 


students  to  get  jobs  once  they  grad¬ 
uate. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that 
when  you  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  a  recruiter,  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  business  commitment.  And 
unless  there  is  a  serious  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstance  ( major  illness  or 
a  death  in  the  family),  you  are 
bound  to  keep  that  commitment, 
not  only  as  a  personal  obligation, 
but  also  as  a  representative  of  the 
students  from  this  campus. 

Let’s  keep  the  recruiters  coming 
back  to  Purdue  University  North 
Central  -  in  today’s  job  market, 
that  is  more  important  than  ever! 


Spectator 

next  deadline 

9/10 

next  issue 

9/15 


Purdue  University 
North  Central 

T-Shirts  for  sale. 
$10.00  M-Xlg. 
Contact  the 
Student  Senate 
LSF  132 

All  proceeds  go  the 
the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  fund. 


The  Spectator  staff 
would  like  to  thank 
Dr.  Science  for  all  the 
help.  Without  the 
good  Doctor,  none  of 
the  photographs  for 
this  issue  would  have 
been  possible. 


Spectator  flashbacks 


The  original  Spectator  was  one 
of  the  first  newspapers;  it  was  a 
British  work  printed  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1700’s. 

It  ran  every  day  except  Sun¬ 
day,  and  it  held  information 
about  literature,  art,  and  town 
happenings.  Addison  and  Steele 
were  the  key  writers  and  editors 


of  the  periodical. 

It  was  in  honor  of  Addison 
and  Steele’s  work  that  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s 
student  newspaper  was  named 
the  Spectator.  In  each  issue  this 
semester,  the  original  Spectator 
and  PU/NC’s  Spectator  will  come 
together. 


Thursday,  August  30, 1711  {Steele} 

I  must  confess  I  have  very  often  with  much  Sorrow  bewailed 
the  Misfortune  of  the  Children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider 
the  Ignorance  and  Undiscerning  of  the  Generality  of 
School-masters.  The  boasted  Liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
Reward  for  the  long  Servitude,  the  many  Heart  Aches  and  Ter- 
rours,  to  which  our  Childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a 
Grammar-School:  Many  of  these  stupid  Tyrants  exercise  their 
cruelty  without  any  manner  of  Distinction.... 

It  is  methinks  a  very  melancholy  Consideration,  that  a  little 
Negligence  can  spoil  us,  but  great  Industry  is  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  us;  the  most  excellent  Natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but 
evil  Tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted  into  good  habits. 
To  help  this  by  Punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a  Man 
to  cure  him  of  a  Distemper.... 

I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned 
Men  of  either  Robe  who  have  been  whipped  at  School,  are  not 
still  Men  of  nobel  and  liberal  Minds;  but  I  am  sure  they  had 
been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered  that 
Infamy. 
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On  Campus 

The  Spectator 

From  the  student  senate 


by  Kaye  Mosley 

On  behalf  of  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate,  I’d  like  to  welcome  everyone 
back  to  school.  And,  hey  if  you  are 
new,  welcome  to  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central.  Let  me  just  tell 
you  guys  that  we  here  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  are  really  excited  about  this 
year.  Recently  we  attended  a  lead¬ 
ership  conference  starring  Dr.  Dan 


Tomal,  so  we  really  know  how  to 
lead  and  to  work  as  a  team.  We 
have  tons  of  fun  lined  up,  and  we 
can’t  wait  to  get  started.  First  and 
foremost  is  Purdue  Pride  Week. 
Monday  we’re  starting  out  with 
free  hot  dogs  and  chips  to  munch  on 
while  you  listen  to  music  provided 
by  Wolf  and  Co.  Tuesday  is  the  vol¬ 
leyball  tournament  between  men 


and  women.  On  Wednesday,  open 
your  ears  to  “Hoosier  Grandpas.” 
Want  to  get  involved?  Make  sure  to 
check  out  all  of  the  campus  clubs 
here  on  campus  on  Thursday.  Look 
out  Friday.  It  is  the  classic  faculty 
vs.  students  volleyball  tournament. 
All  of  this  fun  takes  place  between 
12:10  and  1:00  everyday.  Come  join 
us. 


Healthy  requests  heeded  by  cafeteria 


Ground  turkey  burgers,  grilled 
chicken  and  teriyaki  chicken  breast 
sandwiches,  crab  salads  and  veg¬ 
etable  plates  are  among  new  items 
on  the  cafeteria  menu  this  year. 
Food  service  director  Tim  Irk  said 
that  the  new  foods  reflect  requests 
for  a  wider  selection  of  low  fat/low 
calorie  items. 


Baked  potatoes,  fruit  plates  (in 
season),  as  well  as  tossed  and  chef 
salads  and  low  fat  yogurts  also  will 
be  offered.  Sprite  will  be  added  to 
the  beverage  menu. 

For  ice  cream  lovers,  the  cafete¬ 
ria  will  sell  frozen  treats,  including 
ice  cream  sandwiches  and  fudge 
bars,  as  well  as  a  limited  variety  of 


hand  dipped  ice  cream  flavors. 

Many  of  the  standard  lunch 
items  will  return:  hamburgers  and 
fries,  clam  strips,  soups,  both 
creamed  and  clear  broth,  turkey, 
ham,  and  tuna  sandwiches. 

Best  of  all,  no  price  increases  are 
planned  on  items  returning  from 
last  year’s  menu. 


photo:Carey  Millsap 


i  PU/NC  Student  Senators,  Diane  Soliday  and  Cary  Lewis  (right)  are  look¬ 
ing  over  the  T-shirts  they  were  selling  at  the  freshman  orientation.  This 
year’s  orientation  was  the  largest  ever. 
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Purdue  Pride  Week 

August  30  -  September  3 

All  programs  are  12:10  to  1  p.m.(unless  otherwise  noted) 

Monday 

Wolfman  &  Co. 

FREE  Hot  dogs,  chips  &  soda 
11:30  to  1  and  4:30  to  6:30 

Tuesday 

Student  Volleyball 

(Men  vs.  Women) 

Wednesday 

Lunch  Series  Program* 

“Hoosier  Grandpas”  by  the  Lakeshore 
Men’s  Chorus 
Thursday 

Club  Call 

(Find  out  about  clubs  on  campus) 

Friday 

Volleyball 

(Faculty/staff  vs.  Students) 


Come  Join  the  Fun 


sponsored  by  the  Student  Senate 
*  sponsored  by  F.A.C.E. 


WELCOME 

New  and  Returning  Students 
Fall  Semester  1993 

Pizza  Push 


Student  prices 
Your  favorite 
slice  of  pizza  (.60 
per) 

and  your  favorite 
soda  (.25  per) 


Faculty/Staff  prices 
your  favorite  slice  of 
pizza  (.75  per) 
and  your  favorite 
soda  (.25  per) 


Date:  Wednesday,  August  25 

Time:  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Location:  LSF  Building  (LSF  Lounge  Area) 
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Lilly  Endowment  board  votes  to  extend 
scholarship  fund  for  Indiana  students 


Thousands  of  Indiana  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  benefited  from  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  through  the  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment  Education  Award  (LEEA) 
program  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  apply  for  that  assistance  through 
the  next  four  years.  The  Endow¬ 
ment  Board  of  Directors  today  ap¬ 
proved  an  allocation  to  make  up  to 
$12  million  available  to  continue 
the  program  through  the  1996-97 
school  year. 

The  program,  which  provides 
needs-based  grants  to  Indiana  res¬ 
idents  attending  eligible  two-  and 
four-year  colleges,  started  in  1987 
with  a  $50  million  fund  for  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Indiana  to  markthe  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Endowment. 
The  original  fund  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
pended  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year,  a  year  in  which  23,636  stu¬ 


dents  attending  74  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  were  offered  more 
than  $10  million  of  these  fund  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  educations. 

“We  feel  that  students  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  financial  aid  during  the 
initial  LEEA  program  should  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  their 
education  with  continued  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Endowment,”  said 
William  C.  Bonifield,  Endowment 
vice  president  for  education. 

According  to  Bonifield,  the  pro¬ 
gram  extension  will  cover  only  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  eligible  and  were 
considered  for  a  LEEA  award  be¬ 
tween  1987  and  1992.  Students 
applying  for  financial  aid  for  the 
first  time  in  1993  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  LEEA  program. 

Despite  disallowing  first-time  ap¬ 


plicants,  the  Endowment  estimates 
that  it  will  make  nearly  $5  million 
in  grants  in  1993-94  due  to  the  size 
of  the  current  recipient  pool,  real- 
doll  ar  declines  in  both  state  and 
federal  awards,  and  the  continued 
escalation  of  educational  costs;  $3 
million  may  be  awarded  in  the 
1994-95  school  year,  and  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  each  of  the  following  aca¬ 
demic  years. 

The  Student  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  of  Indiana  (SSACI)  ad¬ 
ministers  the  LEEA  program. 
Funds  are  given  to  individual  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  apply  to 
the  costs  of  those  student  who  have 
received  LEEA  awards. 

College  students  who  have  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  eligibility  should 
contact  SSACI,  317/232-2350. 


"  - - - - - ■ 

Wednesday  Lunch  Series 

1993  Fall  Semester 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  has  a  reputation  for  taking  its  audiences  into  uncharted  waters.  Present¬ 
ed  in  an  informal  atmosphere,  the  programs  guarantee  to  satisfy  your  noon  time  craving  for  knowledge  and 
e"teTr^*IJment-  T116  40-minute  presentations  are  free  and  begin  promptly  at  12:10  p.m.  each  Wednesday  in 
the  LSF  Lounge.  Bring  your  own  lunch,  purchase  one  of  the  specials  in  the  cafeteria,  or  just  simply  sit  back 
relax  and  enjoy  the  show. 

September  1 

“Hoosier  Grandpas”  by  the  Lakeshore  Men’s  Chorus 

September  8 

“Country  Dance  Steps”  by  Rich  Patterson,  Country  Dance  I 

Instructor 

September  15 

“In  Tune  with  Folks”  by  the  Local  Colour  Band  starring 

Dan  and  Kristel  Moser 

September  22 

“Insects  As  Food”  by  Dr.  Tbm  Turpin,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Purdue  University  West  Lafayette 

September  29 

“Linking  Different  Cultures  by  Computer”  by  Dr.  Steve  Chen, 
Academic  Systems  Manager,  Computer  Center 

October  6 

“Man/ Worn  an;  Sparkling  Differences”  by  Dr.  Richard  Hengst, 

Associate  Professor,  Biology,  PU/NC  ! 

October  13 

“Trends  in  the  ‘90’s:  Impact  on  American  Business” 

by  Dr.  David  M.  Ludington,  Section  Chairperson,  RHI 
and  General  Business,  PU/NC  | 

October  20 

SPECIAL  WELLNESS  PRESENTATION  by  the  PU/NC 

Wellness/Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program  1 

October  27 

FACULTY  CONVOCATION  -  NO  PROGRAM 

November  3 

“Humor  &  Music:  Aria  Ready  for  This?”  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  "Young,  | 
Section  Chairperson,  Letters  &  Languages  PU/NC 

November  10 

“Imagination  Station”  by  the  PU/NC  Sitter  Service, 

Marcia  Shurr  Coordinator 

November  17 

“Show  Time:  Student  Talent  Show”  sponsored  by  the  PU/NC  | 

Student  Senate  | 

November  24 

“Country  Returns  to  PU/NC”  by  The  Rocky  Top  Players  1 

(PU/NC  Faculty  &  Staff)  j 

December  1 

“Bells  of  the  Season”  by  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Michigan  City  Handbell  Choir,  Lewis  Timberlake, 

Director 

Slightly  Off  Campus... 

Gay  dorms  nixed  at  Cornell 

(CPS)  ITHACA,  NY  -  The  president  of  Cornell  University  ve¬ 
toed  a  proposal  passed  by  the  Student  Assembly  to  create  a  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  living  and  learning  unit  in  a  dormitory 
building. 

President  Frank  H.T.  Rhodes  vetoed  the  measure  because  he 
said  he  didn’t  want  a  faction  of  students  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  “I  would  express  this  same 
view  if  presented  with  requests  for  similar  living  units  from  oth¬ 
er  racial,  religious,  ethnic  or  special  interest  groups,”  he  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Student  Assembly  President  Pankaj  Talwar  in  late 
April. 

The  Student  Assembly  voted  11-7  in  March  to  create  a  60- 
room  unit  at  Clara  Dickson  Residence  Hall  for  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  students. 

Look  for  ‘hidden’ job  markets 

(CPS)  TACOMA,  WA  -  New  college  graduates  should  look  for 
“hidden”  job  markets  that  provide  opportunities  in  high-growth 
areas  of  their  fields,  a  career  service  director  advises. 

Although  companies  may  not  be  hiring  as  many  graduates  as 
usual  this  spring,  high  job  potential  exists  in  industries  such  as 
health  care,  packaging,  automotive,  manufacturing,  government 
and  merchandising,  said  Dianna  Kunce,  assistant  director  for 
career  services  at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound. 

“Graduates  must  do  some  research  on  who’s  hiring  and  con¬ 
sider  different  areas,”  Kunce  said. 

For  example,  Kristen  Andonian,  a  University  of  Puget  Sound 
student  who  earned  a  degree  in  communication  and  English, 
found  a  job  as  production  coordinator  in  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  children’s  hospital.  “I  never  dreamed  of  working  for  a 
hospital,  but  it  suits  me  well,”  Andonian  said. 

' _ _  _  — — — ..  ■  i  ■■ 


photo:  Carey  Millsap 

Construction  here  on  campus  Is  a  little  off  schedule  because  of  the 
inclement  weather  during  the  summer,  but  according  to  Ed  Christo¬ 
pher  the  site’s  construction  Inspector  from  West  Lafayette, “Everybody 
Is  working.” 
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Discrimination:  what  to  do 


What  can  you  as  a  student  do 
when  you  believe  that: 

-  Course  material  ignores,  de¬ 
preciates,  or  invalidates  you  be¬ 
cause  of  your  sex,  race,  age,  or  dis¬ 
ability? 

-  An  advisor  does  not  take  your 
career  and  educational  goals  seri¬ 
ously  because  the  advisor  appears 
to  believe  them  inappropriate  for 
your  sex,  age,  race,  or  because  of  a 
physical  or  mental  disability? 

-  You  are  denied  resources,  such 
as  financial  aid,  teaching  assis- 
tantships,  or  admission  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  sexist,  ageist,  or  racist 
reasons? 

-  A  professor  or  staff  person  is 
pressuring  you  to  participate  in  so¬ 
cial  and/or  sexual  activities? 

Students  often  feel  powerless  in 
the  situations  described  above,  but 
there  are  people  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  you  about  such  situ¬ 
ations  without  obligation  on  your 
part.  Such  situations  are  not  con¬ 
doned  by  the  University  nor  by  the 
teaching  profession.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  may  occur  out  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  misunderstanding  and 
need  only  to  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  person  involved.  In 


other  instances,  they  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  unethical  and  subject  to 
professional  reprimand. 

ACTIONS  YOU  CAN  TAKE  (In 
suggested  order) 

1.  Tell  Someone  -  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  not  to  keep  your  con¬ 
cerns  to  yourself.  Tell  a  friend,  a 
family  member,  a  professor,  an  ad¬ 
visor,  a  counselor.. .anyone.  But  do 
discuss  your  concerns.  Also  jot 
down  the  date  the  incident  occurred 
and  a  brief  description  of  what  hap¬ 
pened.  This  information  will  be 
very  important  if  you  decide  to  take 
any  of  the  following  steps. 

2.  Talk  to  the  Professor  or  Staff 
Person  -  Carefully  explain  why  you 
view  the  particular  comment,  joke, 
course  reading,  action  taken,  etc., 
as  discriminatory.  Specify  the  type 
of  discrimination.  Regard  the  meetr 
ing  as  a  consciousness-raising  ses¬ 
sion  where  you  help  the  professor 
or  staff  person  to  understand  how 
you  feel. 

Sometimes  people  aren’t  aware  of 
how  their  remarks  or  actions  af¬ 
fect  someone  else.  Communicat¬ 
ing  your  feelings  to  the  person 
might  be  most  helpful  in  avoiding 
such  actions  in  the  future.  Be  sure 
to  prepare  for  the  meeting  ahead  of 


time  with  documentation  (e.g.,  class 
notes,  tapes,  specific  comments 
made  by  the  professor  or  staff  per¬ 
son)  and  a  logical  presentation. 
Present  your  objection  objectively 
and  rationally. 

To  get  support  for  yourself,  con¬ 
sider  going  to  see  the  person  with 
several  other  people  from  the  class. 
If  you  can’t  find  others  in  the  class 
(discussing  the  issues  with  other 
students  in  itself  may  help  raise 
consciousness),  take  friends  along 
who  aren’t  in  the  class.  You  might 
also  seek  help  from  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  listed  below.  Talking  to  some¬ 
one  before  going  to  the  professor 
or  staff  member  may  help  you  to 
prepare  your  presentation  more  ob¬ 
jectively  and  rationally. 

3.  If  You  Have  Talked  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  Or  Staff  Person  and  the  Dis¬ 
crimination  Continues  -  Write  a 
letter  to  the  person  documenting 
the  incidents  and  explaining  why 
they  are  offensive  to  you.  State 
that  you  have  not  obtained  results 
from  previous  discussion(s)  and 
note  the  date(s)  of  the  discussion(s). 
Send  a  copy  to  the  head  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  department  or  unit  and  to 
one  of  the  people  listed  below.  Keep 
a  copy  of  all  correspondence,  date  of 


Sexual  harassment  complaint  procedure 


Purdue  encourages  persons  who 
believe  that  they  have  experienced 
or  witnessed  sexual  harassment  to 
seek  assistance  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  University  offers  both 
informal  and  formal  procedures  for 
dealing  with  complaints  involving 
sexual  harassment. 

The  difference  between  informal 
and  formal  procedures  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  University  views  your 
complaint.  Purdue  takes  all  com¬ 
plaints  seriously.  Rather,  the  main 
difference  is  in  how  the  procedures 
work  to  resolve  problems  related 
to  sexual  harassment. 

Informal  procedures  often  pro¬ 
vide  the  quickest  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  victims  want  most:  to 
get  the  harassment  stopped.  They 
also  allow  for  a  greater  degree  of 
confidentiality. 

Informal  Procedures  -  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  recognize  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  or  to  find  ways  of  stop¬ 
ping  it.  If  you  want  help  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  you  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  or  witnessing  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
your  options  for  dealing  with  the 
situation  are,  or  if  you  want  assis¬ 
tance  in  resolving  a  problem  relat¬ 
ed  to  sexual  harassment,  you  may 
contact  the  following  individuals 
or  offices: 

Your  department  head  or  super¬ 


visor, 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students, 
Personnel  Services  Office, 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Office. 

You  also  can  choose  to  use  the 
services  of  a  mediator.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  are  trained  to  help  you 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  resolution 
to  your  complaint.  They  have  a 
good  understanding  of  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  sexual  harassment  and 
will  treat  your  concerns  with  sen¬ 
sitivity.  On  the  North  Central 
Campus,  you  may  obtain  a  current 
list  of  mediators  by  contacting  one 
of  the  following  offices:  Personnel 
Services,  Dean  of  Students,  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  or 
Academic  Services. 

Formal  Procedures  -  Formal  pro¬ 
cedures  consist  of  processes  for  fil¬ 
ing  and  investigating  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  complaints.  At  Purdue 
University  North  Central,  formal 
procedures  are  started  when  you 
file  a  written  charge  with  the 
Chancellor  which  is  simultaneous¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  Vice  President  for 
Human  Relations. 

A  three-person  investigation  pan¬ 
el  will  then  be  appointed  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  your  allegations  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  and  whether  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  University  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  policy  has  occurred. 

If  you  file  a  formal  charge,  your 


identity  will  be  made  known  to  the 
person  you  have  accused  of  ha¬ 
rassment.  In  addition,  once  a  for¬ 
mal  charge  has  been  filed,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  may  choose  to  investigate  it 
even  if  you  later  decide  to  with¬ 
draw  your  complaint. 

Other  Courses  of  Action  -  Legal 
remedies  are  also  available  to  peo¬ 
ple  with  sexual  harassment  com¬ 
plaints.  You  may  wish  to  obtain  le¬ 
gal  advice  in  considering  courses  of 
action  available  to  you  under  state 
and  federal  laws. 

Complaint  Time  Limits  -  To  ini¬ 
tiate  Purdue’s  informal  or  formal 
procedures,  your  complaint  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  must  be  reported 
within  120  days  of  an  incident  or  of 
the  last  incident  if  the  harassment 
is  of  an  ongoing  nature. 

In  Indiana,  a  person  has  300 
days  after  an  incident  or  after  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  incidents  to  file 
a  complaint  with  an  outside  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  (for  instance, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission).  You  may  file 
such  a  complaint  even  if  you  are 
participating  in  Purdue’s  informal 
or  formal  processes. 

For  further  information  or  as¬ 
sistance,  contact  the  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Office 
(LSF  104  Ext.  241.) 


discussion(s)  with  summary  of  dis- 
cussion(s),  etc.  Documentation  is 
very  important. 

If  you  fail  to  receive  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  the  staff  member 
and/or  department  head,  request 
a  meeting  with  the  two  of  them 
and  take  along  an  objective  third 
party  (another  professor  or  one  of 
the  people  listed  below.) 

4.  Don’t  Enroll  in  Classes  That  Are 
Discriminatory  -  If  you  are  aware 
that  a  professor  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  disability,  age,  sex,  or 
race,  do  not  enroll  in  the  class  and 
make  the  professor  or  department 
aware  of  why  you  are  choosing  not 
to  enroll.  Remember  to  always  give 
full  support  to  professors  who  are 
fair  and  who  treat  students  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  regardless  of  their  sex, 
age,  race  or  disability.  Make  that 
professor  known  for  these  positive 
qualities.  Recognition  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  professor  will  also 
be  a  consciousness-raising  experi¬ 
ence  for  others. 

5.  It  May  Be  Necessary  To  File  a 
Formal  Grievance  or  Complaint  - 
This  is  a  very  serious  step  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  without 
discussion  and  counsel  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  teaching  profession 


and/or  someone  who  understands 
established  grievance  procedures 
at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  To  file  a  formal  grievance, 
contact  John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Room  103  LSF. 

WHO  CAN  I  TALK  TO? 

Faculty,  staff  and  administra¬ 
tors  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  are  concerned  about  dis¬ 
crimination.  You  may  approach 
anyone  with  whom  you  feel  com¬ 
fortable  discussing  your  concerns. 
If  you  are  uncertain  about  who  to 
talk  to,  or  what  action  to  take,  you 
may  wish  to  contact  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Pamela  Allison,  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions,  Room  40 
SWRZ 

Patricia  Carlisle,  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Of 
ficer,  Room  140  LSF 

John  Coggins,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Room  103  LSF 

Thomas  Lucas,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Disabled  Student  Services, 
Student  Support  Services,  Room 
104  LSF 


In  yer  face 


by  Rob  Norris 

Well,  welcome  back  to  an¬ 
other  action-packed  school 
year!  And  welcome  back  to 
another  semester  of  “In  yer 
face.”  I’d  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  explain  what  the 
mission  of  “In  yer  face”  is. 
This  is  an  open  forum  for  new 
students,  old  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  members  to 
gripe,  complain  or  just  plain 
whine  about  anything  at  all. 
If  you  have  any  kind  of  legit¬ 
imate  beef  about  this  school, 
our  society  or  any  other  sig¬ 
nificant  thing,  I  urge  you  to 
contact  me  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Spectator 
staff.  I  will  listen  to  your  is¬ 
sue  and  help  present  it  in  a 
semi-coherent  fashion  in  this 
column. 

I  will  also,  from  time  to 
time,  cavort  about  campus 
and  literally  ask  people  what 
is  bugging  them.  This  is  the 
perfect  time  for  those  of  you 
who  are  bashful  or  timid  to 
either  get  some  things  off  of 
your  chest  or  take  one  look  at 


me  and  run,  screaming,  into 
the  night.  (I  ain’t  real  pretty). 

There  are  a  few  things  we 
won’t  do  here  at  “In  yer  face.” 
We  will  not  use  this  column 
to  personally  attack  anyone. 
We  will  not  print  excessive 
profanity,  and  we  will  not 
print  accusatory  remarks 
that  cannot  be  supported  by 
facts.  And  remember,  you 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  com¬ 
plain  about  things.  You  can 
also  use  this  column  to  make 
suggestions  or  compliments. 

I  strongly  encourage  ev¬ 
eryone  at  this  campus  to  seek 
us  out  and  use  this  forum  to 
its  absolute  potential.  We  live 
in  an  imperfect  world  and 
there  is  always  room  for 
change  or  improvement.  But 
for  those  things  to  ever  take 
place  -  voices  must  be  heard. 
I  want  to  hear  your  voice. 

And  if  I  don’t  hear  voices 
(I  mean  your  voices,  not  “voic¬ 
es  in  my  head”)  then  I  will 
have  to  roam  about  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  get  “In  yer  face.” 
Till  then,  good  luck  and  have 
a  stress-free  semester,  (ha!) 
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Purdue  Calumet  students  transcribe 
early  modern  English  manuscripts 


Purdue  Calumet 
‘Wildflowers’  book  on  sale 


From  Calumet  wires 

Thirteen  Purdue  University 
Calumet  students  have  transcribed 
early  modern  English  manuscripts 
that  date  back  to  the  late  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  manuscripts  were  the  focus 
of  a  semester-long  project  this 
spring  for  students  of  Professor 
Robert  E.  Nichols’  “History  of  the 
English  Language”  graduate 
course. 

Student  transcribers  were  Al¬ 
fred  Bustamante  of  East  Chicago, 
Roberta  Dobrzeniecki  of  Crown 
Point,  Julie  Jones  of  Crown  Point, 
Sharon  Laramie  of  Hammond, 
Marianne  Lucas  of  Lowell,  Edward 
Podsiadlik  of  Dyer,  Constantine 
Rigas  of  Elmwood  Park,  IL,  Melis¬ 


sa  Slotwinski  of  Crete,  IL,  Rachel 
Snyder  of  Crown  Point,  Richard 
Spychalski  of  Michigan  City,  Nan¬ 
cy  Stamper  of  Griffith,  Janine  Wo- 
jcik  of  Calumet  City,  IL  and  Brett 
Wright  of  Dyer. 

The  manuscripts,  written  on 
parchment,  are  legal  contracts 
called  indentures  and  were  used 
for  acquiring  land.  The  indentures 
were  mostly  written  in  English; 
however,  some  were  written  part¬ 
ly  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin. 

Before  actually  transcribing  the 
material,  the  students  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  writing  style  of 
the  period,  paying  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  grammar,  punctuation 
and  vocabulary. 

The  next  step  was  to  transcribe 
the  material  letter  by  letter. 


“Just  trying  to  figure  out  the  let¬ 
ters  took  a  long  time,”  Wojcik  said. 
“It  was  a  challenge.” 

Nichols  said  old  legal  terminolo¬ 
gy  and  obsolete  words  made  tran¬ 
scription  difficult. 

As  a  finishing  touch,  the  stu¬ 
dents  added  a  commentary  on  the 
language  of  the  document. 

“The  hands-on  experience  was 
tremendous,”  Dobrzeniecki  said. 

Professor  Nichols  made  the  course 
come  alive.  It  was  a  great  idea.” 

Wojcik  added,  “I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  learned  the  material 
any  better  than  the  way  we  did.” 

“I  was  very  pleased  with  what 
they  did,”  Nichols  said. 

The  manuscripts,  with  the  tran¬ 
scriptions,  have  been  donated  to 
the  Purdue  Calumet  library. 


As  Purdue  improves,  so  do  animals 


The  first  book  of  a  unique,  two-volume  series  about  the  wild¬ 
flowers  and  trees  found  on  and  around  the  Purdue  University 
Calumet  campus  is  on  sale  for  $15  in  the  university’s  Calumet 
Campus  Shop. 

The  44-page,  hardback  first  volume  is  entitled  “A  Year  Among 
the  Wildflowers  of  Purdue  Calumet.”  It  contains  sketches  by 
Tom  Bailey  of  various  campus  wildflowers,  with  corresponding 
verse  by  Purdue  Calumet  Professor  of  English  Charles  B.  Tin- 

kham-  arguably  Indiana’s  most  published  contemporary  poet _ 

and  historical  introductions  by  university  colleague  Robert  E. 
Nichols,  Jr.,  also  a  professor  of  English. 

Each  one  of  us  is  like  a  wildflower,”  Tinkham  said  of  the 
book’s  subject.  “We  have  to  grant  every  person  recognition  of 
their  own  beauty  in  their  own  natural  setting.  It’s  selfishness 
to  pick  it  and  take  it  home  where  it  will  die.” 

According  to  Nichols,  these  volumes  will  be  a  “unique  con¬ 
tribution.  Despite  all  his  poems,  (Charlie)  has  never  had  a 
book  (published).” 

> - - - - - _J 

Lab  solves  mysteries  of  animal  diseases 


Vet  school  addition  will  be  done  in  ’95 


From  Purdue  Partners 

A  $33.4  million  addition  to  Pur¬ 
due  University’s  School  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine  will  mean  expanded 
and  improved  services  for  Indiana’s 
livestock  producers. 

Ground  was  broken  in  May  for 
the  139,000  square-foot  addition 
to  Lynn  Hall.  Among  the  improve¬ 
ments: 

•  an  equine  center  to  serve  the 
state’s  expanding  horse  industry; 

•  an  expanded  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  medicine  unit; 

•  remodeling  part  of  the  old  An¬ 
imal  Disease  Diagnostic  Laborato¬ 
ry; 

•  a  new  unit  that  will  help  pro¬ 
ducers  improve  reproductive  effi¬ 


ciency; 

•  larger,  modem  surgery  facili¬ 
ties; 

•  more  space  for  the  large-  and 
small-animal  sections  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  hospital;  and 

•  more  research  and  teaching 
laboratories,  office  and  library 
space  and  conference  rooms. 

“In  two  years  or  so,  we  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  veterinary  facilities 
in  North  America,”  said  Dr.  Hugh 
B.  Lewis,  dean  of  the  school. 

The  two-story  addition  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1995  and  is  the  first  expansion 
since  Lynn  Hall  -  and  the  vet 
school  opened  in  1959. 

•  Some  statistics  from  that 


34— year  period: 

•  The  school  has  graduated  more 
than  1,800  veterinarians.  Between 
60  percent  and  70  percent  of  the 
students  are  from  Indiana,  and 
about  half  of  the  graduates  stay  in 
Indiana. 

•  Almost  400  students  have 
earned  associate  degrees  in  veteri¬ 
nary  technology  since  Purdue  start¬ 
ed  the  program  18  years  ago.  Most 
of  them  are  residents  of  Indiana, 
and  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
graduates  work  in  Indiana. 

•  The  school  also  enrolls  about 
80  graduate  students  (who  take 
their  first  two  years  of  classes  at 
Purdue  as  part  of  an  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  satellite  program). 


The  Animal  Disease  Diagnostic 
Laboratory  contributes  to  Indiana’s 
multibillion  dollar  food  production 
system  by  diagnosing  diseases  and 
causes  of  death  in  animals. 

The  laboratory  was  founded  in 
1945  to  assist  in  the  control  of  an¬ 
imal  diseases,  especially  brucel¬ 
losis,  which  causes  abortions  in 
cattle.  "We  made  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  Indiana  being  declared 
brucellosis-free  in  1990,"  said  Dr. 
Leon  Thacker,  director. 

The  lab  at  Purdue  now  is  waging 
a  similar  fight  against  pseudorabies 
in  swine,  a  highly  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  that  can  wipe  out  a  hog  oper¬ 
ation.  In  1991,  the  lab  staff  tested 
blood  samples  from  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  swine  in  every  herd  in 
the  state.  The  tests  identified  69 
counties  where  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  swine  were  infected. 

In  those  counties,  annual  blood 


tests  are  being  run  on  about  half 
the  herds.  The  more  extensive  an¬ 
nual  testing  still  is  being  done  in 
the  other  23  counties.  The  state 
will  qualify  as  pseudorabies-free 
when  tests  of  hogs  from  across  the 
state  fail  to  turn  up  a  single  posi¬ 
tive  result  for  two  consecutive 
years. 

The  220,000  pseudorabies  tests 
done  during  the  past  10  months 
were  performed  without  charge,  as 
are  all  tests  required  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  pseudorabies 
tests,  the  65  lab  staff  members  on 
campus  and  the  five  at  a  branch  lab 
near  Dubois  conducted  about 
450,000  other  bacteriological,  tox¬ 
icological  and  virologiocal  exami¬ 
nations  during  fiscal  1992.  The  lab 
also  performed  about  1,800  necrop¬ 
sies  (autopsies  on  animals)  last 
year. 


‘Production  medicine’ 


Two-year  program  trains  veterinary 
technicians  for  Indiana 


emphasizes  performance 


There’s  more  to  veterinary 
medicine  these  days  than  diagnos¬ 
ing  and  treating  sick  animals.  For 
faculty  who  specialize  in  food  ani¬ 
mals,  the  key  words  are  “production 
medicine.” 

Those  words  emphasize  herd  per¬ 
formance,  which  is  affected  by 
many  factors  other  than  disease, 
according  to  Dr.  Kirk  Clark,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  swine  production 
medicine  program  in  Purdue’s 
.School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  process  usually  starts  when 
a  veterinarian  requests  consulta¬ 
tion  about  a  herd  problem.  Clark 


examines  the  producer’s  comput¬ 
erized  records  of  herd  performance 
and  inspects  the  herd.  He  also  re¬ 
views  the  genetic  history  of  the 
herd  and  analyzes  management 
practices  such  as  nutrition,  health 
safeguards  and  farrowing  or  wean¬ 
ing  procedures. 

Even  if  he  finds  that  disease  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  principles  of  production 
medicine  still  apply.  “When  you 
look  at  a  disease,”  Clark  said,  “you 
ask  ‘why?’  The  answer  usually  in¬ 
volves  a  management  practice,  and 
if  you  change  it,  you  can  control  or 
prevent  the  disease.” 


Clark  estimated  that  he  gets  20 
calls  a  week  from  veterinarians 
and  producers.  He  only  examines 
a  swine  herd  when  asked  to  do  so 
by  a  veterinarian.  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  money  often  cov¬ 
ers  the  cost  of  the  first  examination; 
there  is  a  fee  for  subsequent  work. 

Dr.  Simon  Kenyon  coordinates 
a  similar  program  for  beef  and 
dairy  cattle.  He  spends  much  of  his 
time  teaching  producers  and  vet¬ 
erinary  students  how  to  reduce  an¬ 
tibiotic  residues  in  milk  and  meat 
by  changing  management  practices 
so  the  cattle  need  less  medicine. 


Ninety-six  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  graduate  from  the  two- 
year  Purdue  program  that  edu¬ 
cates  veterinary  technicians  have 
jobs  -  most  of  them  in  Indiana. 
Three-quarters  of  the  technicians 
who  have  graduated  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  work  in  veterinary  practices, 
but  others  work  in  veterinary 
schools,  biomedical  research, 
teaching,  diagnostic  laboratories, 
zoos,  veterinary  supply  sales, 
farms,  humane  societies  and  food 
inspection. 

The  technicians  help  veterinar¬ 
ians  with  surgery,  administer 
anesthesia,  take  X-rays,  perform 
laboratory  tests  and  do  intensive- 
care  nursing. 

“Veterinary  technology  is  an  ide¬ 
al  field  for  people  who  like  hands- 


on  medical  work  with  animals  but, 
for  whatever  reason,  choose  not  to 
pursue  a  doctor’s  degree  in  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine,”  said  Dr.  Roger  L. 
Lukens,  director  of  the  vet  tech 
program. 

Since  the  program  first  was  of¬ 
fered  in  1975,  almost  400  students 
have  earned  the  associate  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  degree.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  Indiana  residents,  and 
more  than  75  percent  have  taken 
jobs  in  Indiana.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  competitive,  and  the 
graduation  rate  is  90  percent. 

The  students  train  side  by  side 
with  senior  veterinary  students  in 
the  teaching  hospital,  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  introduces  them  to  the 
team  approach  to  animal  health. 
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Midwest  schools  drying  out 


Photo  by  Jack  Coyier,  Iowa  State  University. 

The  Hilton  Coliseum  at  Iowa  University  is  flooded  In  14  feet  of  water  from  the  near¬ 
by  Squaw  Creek. 


(CPS)  -  Midwest  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  mopping  up  after  two  months  of 
exhausting  summer  floods  that  swept 
through  12  states  and  left  some  schools 
with  damages  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
and  others  unscathed. 

Schools  that  were  built  on  higher 
ground  in  the  states  hardest  hit  report  lit¬ 
tle  water  damage,  while  others  were 
forced  to  close  due  to  the  lack  of  water 
supply  or  damages  as  the  muddy  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  other  rivers  spilled  over  their 
banks. 

“It  has  been  horrendous,”  said  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  spokesman  Tom  Hut¬ 
ton,  who  summed  up  the  summer  for 
most  Midwesterners. 

The  sounds  of  pumping  water  and  con¬ 


struction  were  everywhere  on  the  Iowa 
State  University  campus  in  Ames  as 
workers  scrambled  to  repair  buildings  in 
time  for  fall  classes.  Some  structures, 
including  the  Hilton  Coliseum  that  was 
submerged  in  14  feet  of  water,  were  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  by  the  mid-July  flood  that 
transformed  two-thirds  of  the  campus 
into  a  huge  lake. 

University  spokesman  Steve  Sullivan, 
who  estimated  damages  at  $7.7  million, 
said  he  expected  the  campus  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accommodate  the  incoming  fall 
students  in  spite  of  the  extensive  flood 
damage. 

Sullivan  and  other  school  officials 
viewed  the  coliseum  with  horror  before 
workers  spent  days  pumping  water  out  of 


the  huge  facility.  “You  could  not  see  the  bas¬ 
ketball  hoops,  nor  the  first  row  of  seating,”  he 
said.  “It  was  like  a  big,  dirty  swimming  pool. 
The  water  just  picked  up  equipment  and  moved 
it  around.  It  flooded  electronic  equipment  and 
made  everything  smelly  and  dirty.” 

While  the  university  does  not  have  flood  in¬ 
surance,  Sullivan  said,  much  of  the  damage  was 
caused  by  high  winds  and  was  covered  by  oth¬ 
er  insurance  policies.  “The  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  flood  insurance  is  being  reviewed,”  he 
said. 

Eight  inches  of  water  forced  residents  of 
ISLT s  University  Village,  which  is  comprised  of 
40  apartments  for  married  students,  to  evac¬ 
uate  to  other  parts  of  the  campus.  University 
officials  closed  the  campus  for  one  day  due  to 
dangerous  road  conditions. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City, 
spokeswoman  Joanne  Fritz  reported  that  ad¬ 
ministrators  assigned  to  flood  duty,  which 
meant  continuous  viewing  of  the  local  weath¬ 
er  channel,  were  getting  “a  bit  cranky”  after 
weeks  of  gray  skies  and  swollen  rivers. 

“But  the  students  have  been  very  patient. 
Many  have  been  sandbagging,”  Fritz  said. 
“Many  have  been  dislocated,  and  that’s  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

While  summer  commencement  was  scrapped 
and  buildings  boarded  shut,  officials  say  they 
were  surprised  but  pleased  that  school  did  not 
close  during  the  catastrophe.  The  torrent  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  left  $3.5  million  in  damages  in  its 
wake,  swept  away  footbridges,  flooded  softball 
fields  and  left  buildings  that  housed  universi¬ 
ty  art  studios  and  music  and  theater  depart¬ 
ments  flooded. 

“We  were  teetering.  We  were  on  the  verge 
of  losing  our  city  water  supply,  and  if  that  had 
happened,  we  would  have  had  to  divert  our 
supply  to  the  hospital,”  Fritz  said,  noting  that 
the  Iowa  River  appeared  to  be  receding  slight¬ 
ly- 

Workers  were  furiously  pumping  water  out 
of  a  lobby  that  turned  into  a  swimming  pool  in 


one  of  the  school’s  dorms,  leaving  officials  pon¬ 
dering  where  to  put  the  students  assigned 
there  in  the  fall. 

“People  are  going  to  have  to  double  and  triple 
up  this  fall  until  we  can  get  that  building  op¬ 
erations,”  Fritz  said. 

While  floodwaters  did  not  reach  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  school  was 
forced  to  close  several  days  in  July  when  the 
city  lost  its  water  supply. 

“It  was  scary  wondering  if  there  would  be  any 
water,  but  they  were  very  liberal  about  getting 
you  what  you  need,”  said  Lisa  Lacher,  Drake’s 
director  of  media  relations. 

At  Dakota  State  University  in  Madison,  SD, 
the  student  center  was  closed,  books  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  university  bookstore  and  the  li¬ 
brary  was  flooded.  The  school  reported  that 
power  was  out  for  three  days  after  water  flood¬ 
ed  tunnels. 

The  Kansas  River,  or  Kaw  River  as  the  na¬ 
tives  call  it,  stayed  5  feet  below  the  flood  level 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  home  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  School  officials  were  optimistic  be¬ 
cause  the  school  is  located  on  a  bluff. 

“We  had  only  four  days  in  July  without  rain,” 
said  university  spokesman  Tom  Hutton. 

Missouri  was  one  of  the  last  states  to  besat- 
urated  by  the  summer  floods  when  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  rivers  flowed  together  near  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  to  create  a  surge  of  record  crests. 

Forty  people  who  were  forced  from  their 
homes  found  refuge  in  the  fine  arts  building  at 
Missouri  Western  State  College  in  St.  Joseph, 
MO,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  set  up  emer¬ 
gency  headquarters  in  the  student  union. 

When  the  city’s  water  supply  ran  out,  the 
university,  which  is  situated  a  distance  from  the 
river,  closed  for  a  day,  but  no  buildings  suffered 
water  damage.  Students  joined  town  residents 
to  stack  sandbags  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  re¬ 
lentless  water. 

The  staff,  weary  of  portable  toilets  and  bot¬ 
tled  water,  rejoiced  when  skies  cleared  and 
the  weather  forecast  improved. 


National  service  close  to  approval 


WASHINGTON  (CPS)  -  President  Clinton’s  national  ser¬ 
vice  proposal  cleared  a  key  hurdle  in  late  July  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  broke  a  Republican-led  filibuster  against  the  $1.5  billion, 
three-year  plan. 

Five  Republicans  joined  all  56  Democrats  in  supporting 
an  end  to  the  filibuster,  paving  the  way  for  final  approval 
later  this  month.  Republican  leaders  had  held  up  the  bill 
for  more  than  a  week,  but  finally  succeeded  in  scaling  down 
both  the  scope  and  spending  levels  of  the  service  plan. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would  authorize  $300 
million  in  1994,  $500  million  in  1995  and  $700  million  in 
1996  for  programs  in  which  college  students  would  receive 
educational  aid  or  loan  forgiveness  in  exchange  for  com¬ 
munity  service.  Total  funding  levels  are  far  below  the  $4 
billion  proposed  by  Clinton  earlier  this  year  and  the  $10  bil¬ 
lion  unveiled  last  fall  during  the  presidential  campaign. 

Nonetheless,  congressional  leaders  predict  the  Senate 
action  paves  the  way  for  final  approval  of  the  bill  later  this 
summer  or  by  early  fall. 

Support  from  60  senators  is  needed  to  break  a  filibuster. 
Even  with  the  Senate  action,  however,  Republicans  said  their 
efforts  were  successful  in  scaling  back  the  costs  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  plan. 

Under  the  program,  students  would  receive  room  and 
board, 'health  coverage  and  $4,725  a  year  in  educational  as¬ 


sistance  in  exchange  for  working  in  the  national  service.  Stu¬ 
dents  could  serve  for  up  to  two  years  in  a  variety  of  service 
settings. 

The  educational  assistance  could  come  in  the  form  of 
loan  forgiveness  for  college  graduates  or  tuition  vouchers  for 
those  about  to  attend  college.  Clinton  had  proposed  at 
least  $5,000  a  year  for  education  assistance,  but  faced  op¬ 
position  from  conservatives  and  veterans  groups  that  said 
the  benefits  would  be  greater  than  those  given  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

At  the  proposed  level,  congressional  leaders  say  the  ed¬ 
ucation  support  for  national  service  would  equal  the  support 
given  for  service  in  the  military. 

The  House  already  has  approved  a  similar  national  ser¬ 
vice  bill  and  is  awaiting  a  final  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  legislation.  The  House  version  would  authorize  more 
money  in  1994  —  $389  million  —  but  it  contains  the  same 
amount  of  educational  assistance.  Twenty-six  Republicans 
joined  the  Democrats  to  pass  the  House  bill. 

Many  student  groups  expressed  support  for  the  final 
Senate  outcome,  including  College  Democrats  of  America, 
which  brought  500  students  to  Capitol  Hill  in  late  July  to 
seek  support  for  the  measure. 

Some  of  the  students  visited  wavering  Republican  sena¬ 
tors  in  an  effort  to  convince  them  of  the  program’s  merit.  “I 


think  it  had  an  effect,”  said  Michael  Evans,  communications 
director  for  the  College  Democrats. 

The  White  House  has  stated  it  envisions  as  many  as 
25,000  students  participating  in  national  service  during 
the  first  full  year  of  implementation.  However,  it  will  reach 
only  a  fraction  of  the  nation’s  five  million  college  students 
who  receive  financial  aid. 

Some  student  groups  have  acknowledged  the  limited 
reach  that  national  service  may  have  on  the  nation’s  youth. 
“I  think  a  lot  of  people  will  be  inspired  by  the  idea  of  service,” 
said  Stacy  Leyton,  president  of  the  United  States  Student 
Association.  “But  it  will  in  no  way  replace  the  need  to 
strengthen  existing  student  aid  programs.” 

But  Evans  noted  that  if  national  service  continues  to 
grow,  it  could  have  a  major  influence  on  the  college  popu¬ 
lation.  “It  won’t  be  millions  of  students,  but  the  number  will 
reach  100,000  by  the  third  year,”  he  said.  “It’s  still  signif¬ 
icant.” 

As  it  awaits  final  congressional  action,  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  moved  ahead  with  its  own  initiative  —  a  “Sum¬ 
mer  of  Service”  involving  about  1,500  college  students.  Par¬ 
ticipants  received  training  during  a  June  workshop  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  later  were  assigned  to  projects  in  11  urban 
and  rural  locations  nationwide. 
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UVA  votes  to  ban  sex  between  faculty,  students 


(CPS)  -  The  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  faculty  has  voted  to  ban  sex¬ 
ual  relationships  between  profes¬ 
sors  and  their  students,  ending  an 
emotional  debate  that  divided  the 
Charlottesville  campus. 

“We’re  delighted,”  Ann  Lane,  the 
university’s  director  of  women’s 
studies,  said  after  the  vote  was  tak¬ 
en  in  April.  “The  vote  ended  the  po¬ 
larization  among  the  faculty.  Now, 
we  can  get  back  to  work.” 

The  bitter  debate  over  the  policy, 
which  attracted  national  media  at- 
g,  tention,  began  when  Lane  and  an¬ 
other  professor  —  members  of  the 
university’s  Women’s  Concerns 
Committee  —  drafted  a  strict  pro¬ 
posal  that  forbade  all  romantic  or 
sexual  relationships  between  fac¬ 
ulty  members  and  undergraduates. 

Supporters  of  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  argued  that  sexual  advances 
by  professors  and  other  faculty 
members  is  a  form  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  and  the  policy  was  need¬ 


ed  to  protect  undergraduates. 

“Our  original  proposal  was  aimed 
at  the  faculty,  not  the  students,” 
Lane  said.  “We  didn’t  intend  to 
curtail  students’  actions.” 

But  opponents  of  the  policy  didn’t 
see  it  that  way.  Many  said  the  pro¬ 
posal  curbed  students’  basic  rights 
and  was  therefore  unconstitution¬ 
al. 

“The  university  has  no  right  to 
legislate  love,”  said  Pepper 
Schwartz,  a  sociology  professor  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle  and  the  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Sex. 

“Students  are  adults,”  Schwartz 
said.  “They  are  capable  of  making 
their  own  decisions.  They  have  a 
right  to  sign  up  for  the  Army,  and 
that’s  life-threatening.  A  bad  re¬ 
lationship  usually  is  only  psyche- 
threatening.  Students  have  the 
right  to  make  mistakes.” 

Tom  Hutchinson,  a  systems  en¬ 


gineering  professor,  referred  to 
Lane  and  other  policy  supporters  as 
the  “sex  police”  and  countered  with 
his  own  version  of  the  proposal, 
which  discouraged  student-facul¬ 
ty  relationships  but  did  not  forbid 
them. 

The  issue  split  the  18,000  stu¬ 
dent  campus.  Even  the  two  uni¬ 
versity  newspapers,  The  Cavalier 
Daily  and  The  University  Journal, 
took  opposing  positions. 

The  compromise  proposal,  which 
the  Faculty  Senate  approved  in  1 
31-4  vote,  is  similar  to  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  codes  at  other  universities 
and  seems  to  satisfy  both  sides  of 
the  debate.  It  prohibits  professors 
and  other  faculty  members  from 
entering  into  relationships  with 
students  whose  academic  careers 
they  control. 

If  adopted  by  the  university’s 
governing  board,  faculty  who  vio¬ 
late  the  code  would  be  subject  to 
penalties  ranging  from  reprimands 


to  dismissals. 

“The  feminist  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  are  pleased  that  this  debate 
has  made  sexual  harassment  a  na¬ 
tional  issue  again,”  said  Lane.  “We 
feel  we’ve  won.” 

Schwartz  said  she  could  have 
seen  no  other  way  for  the  Senate 
Faculty  to  vote.  “You  don’t  want 
personal  relationships  to  muck  up 
education,”  Schwartz  said.  “But 
you  must  be  very  careful  where  you 
draw  the  line.  Most  relationships 
are  power  relationships,  they’re 
asymmetrical  —  whether  he’s  the 
teacher  or  he’s  taller  or  stronger 
or  she  makes  more  money.  If  you 
outlaw  relationships  between  men 
and  women  in  which  one  person 
has  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
you’re  going  to  significantly  lower 
the  birth  rate.” 

Lane,  however,  disagrees  with 
Schwartz’s  argument.  “This  is  an 
educational  institution,”  Lane  said. 
“We’re  trying  to  create  an  environ¬ 


ment  in  which  students  can  learn. 
This  university  has  an  honor  code 
that  was  established  by  its  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  code  says 
you  cannot  lie  or  cheat.  Now  that 
is  certainly  a  higher  moral  stan¬ 
dard  than  the  political  or  corpo¬ 
rate  world  adheres  to.” 

“We  are  helping  to  mold  citizens 
here.  We  can  deal  with  asymmet¬ 
rical  relationships  in  the  larger 
world,  but  here,  on  this  campus, 
there  must  be  a  code  of  profession¬ 
al  ethics.” 

The  Faculty  Senate’s  recom¬ 
mendation  was  sent  to  University 
President  John  T.  Casteen,  who 
will  review  it  and  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  board  is  scheduled  to  institute 
a  new  sexual  relations  policy  before 
the  fall  semester. 


Transfer  of  state  awards 


The  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana 
(SSACI)  recently  mailed  notifications  of  eligibility  for  Indiana 
State  Higher  Education  Awards  and  Lilly  Grants.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  three-part  form  from  SSACI,  be  sure  to  review  the 
form  for  accuracy,  especially  the  section  listing  your  school. 
If  the  school  listed  on  your  form  is  one  other  than  Purdue 
*  University  North  Central,  you  must  notify  SSACI  to  trans¬ 
fer  your  award  here.  Follow  the  directions  on  the  form  to 
make  the  transfer.  If  you  have  lost  your  form  you  must  re¬ 


quest  your  transfer  to  Purdue  University  North  Central  by 
providing  your  name,  social  security  number,  and  academ¬ 
ic  period  you  will  be  attending.  You  may  mail  or  FAX  your 
request  to: 

State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana 
ISTA  Center 

150  West  Market  Street  -  Suite  500 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 


FAX  number:  317/232-3260 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  notify  SSACI 
where  his  or  her  Higher  Education  Award  and  Lilly  Grant 
will  be  used.  Purdue  University  North  Central  students  may 
request  transfers  until  September  23, 1993  for  the  93-94  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Questions  about  this  procedure  may  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  financial  aid  office  in  room  40  of  Schwarz  Hall 
on  campus  or  to  the  State  Student  Assistance  Commission 
of  Indiana. 


Greater  Access  to  Federal 
Student  Loans 

i 


The  bad  news  is  that  grant  money, 
both  federal  and  state,  has  decreased. 
The  good  news  is  that  more  students 
and  families  are  eligible  to  borrow  un¬ 
der  student  loan  programs.  The  trend 
for  expanded  loan  eligibility  is  evident 
in  our  own  financial  aid  office  where 
nearly  600  loan  applications  have  been 
processed  for  93-94,  mostly  for  Feder¬ 
al  Subsidized  Stafford  Loans.  At  this 
point  last  year,  approximately  430  ap¬ 
plications  had  been  processed. 

A  student  loan  is  a  type  of  financial 
aid  and  therefore  requires  the  filing  of 
the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  (FAFSA).  Once  eligibility  is 
established,  borrowers  must  submit  a 
loan  application  to  the  school  financial 
aid  office.  Applications  provided  by 
the  PU/NC  financial  aid  office  are 
through  lending  institutions  that  offer 
electronic  transmission  which  speeds 
up  the  process. 

The  recently  revised  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  has  ushered  in  new  borrowing 
opportunities  for  the  93-94  academic 
year.  Students  who  are  ineligible  to 
borrow  under  the  Federal  Subsidized 
Stafford  Education  Loan  Program  may 
be  eligible  to  borrow  an  Unsubsidized 
Federal  Stafford  Education  loan.  (This 
does  NOT  apply  to  students  who  have 
been  denied  because  they  have  reached 
grade  level  borrowing  limits  or  have 


pot  maintained  satisfactory  academic 
progress.)  Unlike  Subsidized  Stafford 
Loan  borrowers,  Unsubsidized  Stafford 
borrowers  do  not  have  interest  paid  by 
the  federal  government  while  they  are 
enrolled  in  school.  It  is  therefore  rec¬ 
ommended  that  students  pay  their  in¬ 
terest  while  in  school.  Repayment  of 
principal  for  both  types  of  Stafford 
Loans  is  deferred  until  6  months  after 
students  drop  below  half-time  enroll- 
inent  or  graduate. 

An  obvious  and  important  aspect  of 
the  Federal  Student  Education  Loan 
program  is  that  loans  must  be  paid 
back.  With  this  in  mind,  students  who 
wish  to  apply  for  student  loans  should 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  FMle  the  FAFSA 

2.  Submit  the  resultant  Student 
Aid  Report  to  the  financial  aid  office. 

3.  Respond  to  the  Offer  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  (your  notification  of  eligi¬ 
bility)  sent  to  you  by  the  financial  aid 
office. 

4.  Submit  a  loan  application  to 
the  financial  aid  office. 

Students  may  submit  loan  applica¬ 
tions  throughout  the  academic  year. 
The  financial  aid  office  is  the  place  to 
ask  questions  about  student  loans.  If 
you  would  like  more  information,  please 
contact  a  member  of  the  financial  aid 
staff  in  Room  40  of  Schwarz  Hall. 


ATTENTION 

FACULTY,  STAFF 
and 

STUDENTS 

Purdue  Credit  Union 
is  coming  on  . . . 

Thursday,  August  26,  1993 
from 

10:30  am  to  1:00  pm 
and 

2:30  pm  to  6:00  pm 
Near  Cafeteria 

A  Member  Services  Representative 
will  be  available  to  open  accounts  and 
answer  questions  about  vour  credit  union! 


Wednesday,  August  25,  1 993 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


Michiana  Dunes  Summer 
Theatre  Guide 

for  August,  September 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  Rug.  26,  27,  28  at  8:00  p.m. 
and  Rug.  29  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $8 


The  Caine  Mutiny  Court-Martial,  Sept.  1  -  5 
UJed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30  p.m. 

Tickets:  $8 

Sat.  6:00  and  9:30  p.m. 

Tickets:  $10 
Sun.  2:30  p.m. 

Tickets:  $6,  students  and  seniors  half  price 


For  reservation  information,  call  879-7509 


Writing  Out  Loud 
at  Michigan  City 
Public  Library 

The  Michigan  City  Public  Library  an¬ 
nounces  the  authors  appearing  in  Writ¬ 
ing  Out  Loud:  9th  Edition,  a  series  of  read¬ 
ings  by  important  contemporary  American 
Authors. 

Sept.  11  —  Science  fiction  writer  Frederik 
Pohl,  whose  most  recent  novel  is  “Mining  the 
Oort.” 

Oct.  9  —  Author  Marilyn  Kaye  has  written  over 
50  books  for  children  and  young  adults,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  topical  themes. 

Oct.  23  --  Four  American  poets  will  talk  about 
the  state  of  poetry  today  and  read  from  their 
works.  They  are  Michael  Anania,  Alice  Friman, 
Reginald  Gibbons,  and  Rita  Signorelli-Pappas. 

Nov.  6  —  Robert  Goldsborough  is  the  author 
of  six  books  that  have  marked  the  return 
of  Nero  Wolfe,  the  detective  created  by  the 
late  Rex  Stout. 

Each  program  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  li¬ 
brary.  There  is  no  charge.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  873-3046. 


“Let’s  Talk  About  It" 

Book  Discussion  Series 
at  LaPorte  County  Public  Library 

The  Way  We  Were ,  The  Way  We  Are: 
Families  in  America 


m 

August  29  --  Gene  With  The  Wind  by  Margaret  Mitchell 
Speaker:  Mike  Robinson,  St.  Mary’s  College 

September  19  --  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  by  John  Steinbeck 
Speaker:  Tom  VanderVen,  Indiana  University  South  Bend 

October  10  —  Fried  Green  Tomatoes  at  the  Whistle  Stop  Cafe  by  Fannie  Flagg 
Speaker:  William  Storey,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

October  31  --  The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit  by  Sloan  Wilson 
Speaker:  Ted  Billy,  St.  Mary’s  College 

November  21  -  Ordinary  People  by  Judith  Guest 
Speaker:  Patrick  White,  St.  Mary’s  College 

The  LaPorte  County  Public  Library  invites  you  to  their  annual  “Let’s  Talk  About 
It”  series.  Each  program  will  feature  a  guest  speaker,  small  group  discussions,  and 
refreshments.  Programs  will  be  held  on  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Main  Library. 
This  year’s  selection  of  books  is  also  on  videotape.  There  is  no  charge  or  registration 
for  the  series.  For  more  information,  call  Mary  Hedge  at  the  library,  362-6156. 


Chamber  Concert  at  Odarbert 


§§§ 


The  five-person  Rembrandt  Chamber  Players  group  performs  in  pub¬ 
lic  concerts  at  the  Harbert  Community  Church,  Harbert  and  Three 
Oaks  Roads,  for  their  third  annual  Southwest  Michigan  summer  con¬ 
cert  series  on  Saturday,  Aug.  28  at  7:30  p.m.  and  Sunday,  Aug.  29 
at  4  p.m.  The  programs  feature  music  from  the  17th  through  the 
20th  centuries  for  flute,  violin,  oboe,  cello,  piano,  and  harpsichord 
by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Telemann  and  Schumann  on  Saturday  and  by 
Devienne,  Beethoven,  Schulhoff  and  Britten  on  Sunday.  Seats  are 
available  for  $15  per  concert  or  $25  for  both  performances.  For  more 
information,  contact  Sandra  Morgan  at  (616)  469-2167. 
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Students:  welcome  or  welcome  back  to  PU/NC.  If  you  belong 
to  an  organization  or  group  that  is  related  to  the  arts  and 
would  like  your  group’s  notices  advertised  in  the  Spectator, 
please  contact  Beth  in  the  newspaper  office,  LSF  134. 

b 
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Come  join  the  party 

Bus  trip  set  for  Purdue-Notre  Dame  football  game 


Break  out  the  pennants  and 
Purdue  Pete  pins.  Climb 
aboard  the  PAA-NC  Purdue 
vs.  Notre  Dame 
football  special 
leaving  for  West 
Lafayette  on 
Saturday, 
September 
25th. 

After  an  8 
o’clock  depar¬ 
ture  from  the 
North  Central 
Campus,  passengers  will  en¬ 
joy  a  continental  breakfast, 
snacks  and  assorted  beverages 
aboard  a  deluxe  motor  coach. 
There  will  time  to  browse  the 
beautiful  Purdue  campus  or 
visit  the  bookstore  before  a 
full-fledged  tailgate  lunch  an 


hour  before  the  game.  The 
all-inclusive  price,  including 
game  ticket,  is  $36  per  person. 

For  those  who 
may  have  sea¬ 
son  tickets  but 
want  to  join 
the  party,  five 
seats  are  avail- 
able  at  $16 
each. 

To  reserve 
your  place  on 
the  football 
special,  send  your  check, 
payable  to  PAANC,  to  Alumni 
Relations,  PU/NC,  1401  S.  US 
421,  Westville,  IN  46391.  Un¬ 
til  September  10,  phone  reser¬ 
vations  will  be  held  for  seven 
days  pending  receipt  of  pay¬ 
ment. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


1993  6th  Annual  “Walk  For  Fun” 


“Walk  For  Fun”  is  a  self  oriented  program  in  which  a 
student,  faculty,  or  staff  member  logs  mileage  during  the 
1993  Fall  Semester.  Individuals  can  walk  either  on  the 
walking  trail  on  campus  or  other  sites.  Individuals  can 
receive  T-shirts  for  their  accom¬ 
plishments.  Shirts  will  be  tie  Ct 
awarded  as  follows: 

50  miles  (yellow)  ^  ^ 

75  miles  (beige) 

100  miles  (red) 

150  miles  (blue) 

200  miles  (white) 

Log  sheets  may  be  obtained  from  Jack  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities/Athletics  in  LSF  103  B.  Each  par¬ 
ticipant  must  have  his  or  her  log  sheet  initialed  weekly 
by  Mr.  Peters  or  designee  in  the  Athletic  office.  The 
"Walk  For  Fun”  program  consists  of  10  weeks  beginning 
August  21, 1993  and  expiring  on  October  30, 1993.  Shirts 
will  be  ordered  after  log  sheets  are  submitted.  It  will  take 
3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Each  participant  will  be  con¬ 
tacted  when  shirts  arrive. 


Purdue  University  North  Central  Fitness  Center 
Fiscal  Procedure  Policy 
1993-94 

All  Fitness  Center  user  fees  and  locker  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  Bursar’s  Office. 

Usage  Fees 


Semester  Membership  -  Staff  $50.00 

Semester  Membership  -  Student 

(For  students  who  have  paid  student  service  fees)  $15.00 

Daily  Pass  -  Fall,  Spring,  Summer  Semesters 
(For  staff  or  students  who  have  not  paid  the  semester 
membership  fee  or  who  have  not  paid  student  service  fees)  $2.00 


Fitness  center  hours 

Monday 

10:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday 

11:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday 

10:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday 

11:00  a.m.  -7:00  p.m. 

Friday 

10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Saturday 

Closed 

Sunday 

Closed 

Summer  Membership  -  Staff  $25.00 

Summer  Membership  -  Student  $  7.50 

Locker  Rental  -  Per  Semester  $15.00 

Locker  Rental  -  Summer  $  7 .50 


All  Fitness  Center  users  must  purchase  their  semester  or  daily  pass  through  the  Bursar’s  Office 
(SWRZ  127).  Users  will  receive  a  receipt  (white  copy)  to  be  presented  to  the  supervisor  at  the  Fit¬ 
ness  Center  desk  prior  to  entering  the  facility. 

All  Fitness  Center  locker  rental  fees  must  be  purchased  through  the  Bursar’s  Office  (SWRZ  127). 
Fifteen  (15)  lockers  in  both  the  women’s  and  men’s  locker  rooms  will  be  available  for  semester  reser¬ 
vations.  Persons  renting  lockers  should  inform  the  supervisor  in  the  Fitness  Center  of  their  reserved 
locker  number.  The  remaining  non-reserved  lockers  can  be  used  on  a  daily  basis  by  users;  how¬ 
ever,  no  lock  may  remain  on  a  locker  overnight  unless  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  semester. 

Individuals  may  contact  the  Bursar’s  Office  (SWRZ  127),  Dean  of  Students  Office  (LSF  103)  or  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities/Athletics  Office  (LSF  103B)  for  more  information. 


The  Purdue  University 
North  Central  Centaur 
Baseball  team  plays 
September  5  at  home 
against  PU/NC  alumni. 
The  next  scheduled  game 
is  September  11  against 
IU/Kokomo  in  Kokomo. 
Come  out  and  support  the 
Centaurs. 


Wednesday,  August  25,  1992 
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ACROSS 
1  Stagger 
5  Mountain  road 
9  “—  Street 
Blues” 

14  Columniat 
Bombeck 

15  Resound 

16  Additional 

17  Gypsy  dances 

19  Caravansary 

20  Distinguish 

21  Acquires,  In 
Dogpatch 

23  Ocean:  abbr. 

24  —  as  (since) 

26  Roman  calendar 
date 

27  Cover 

29  NYC  suburb 

31  Rep. 

32  The  whole 
quantity 

33  “—  Street 
Blues” 

36  Busy  place 

38  Hot  milk 
drinks 

40  City  near 
Minneapolis 

41  Dine 

42  One  —  time 

43  Funny  one 

46  Swedish  man's 
name 

47  Loch  — 

50  Flood 

52  Food  fragment 

53  Moumtulcry 

54  Arm  Joints 

57  Guam  city 

59  Kind  of  boots 

61  Inn 

62  Organic 
compound 

63  Big  cat 

64  Building 
material 

65  Give  off  smoke 

66  Mob  or  lob  end 

DOWN 

1  Ring  men 

2  Writer  Gardner 

3  In  a  feeble 
state 

4  Mournful  cry 
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ANSWERS 


I  HI  3111  SI 


5  Washington 
avenue 

6  Bank  abbr. 

7  Jap.  military 
man  of  yore 

8  "Not  — ,  my 
lord,  as  she 
Is  troubled” 

9  The  Good  Queen 

10  Logger’s  tool 

11  Violin,  for 
short 

12  Angry 

13  Toolbox  items 
18  Pitching  atat. 

22  Atlantic  City 

thoroughfare 

25  Burrower 

26  Handsome  — 

handsome  does  38  Hammer  part 

27  Vehicle  39  Jose  or  Juan 

28  Curved  molding  44  Sharpshooter 

30  Remainder  45  New  Orleans 
32  Jap.  native  university 

34  Omits  46  Family  branch 

35  Small:  suff.  47  Beery  and 

37  Rose  fruits  Webster 
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pifiFiEinnmnn  nonran 
HnRnnr?  sinnr?  nnn 
finBFinrnirnii  nnan 
FifinHcimn 
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BOBBEREI 


ni  no 


1 1  Hi  3 
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heib  Biin pi  nnnunn 

HEIPIBH  BPIBCIBClBDn 

bbiibb  riciRB  nrnriB 
rniRBin  Rnnn  bbbb 


48  Cereal  disease 

49  Aver 
51  Skill 

53  NY  street 

55  Volume 

56  Box 
58  Bom 

60  Fish  eggs 


Student  Senate 
Car  Wash 

Saturday,  September  18 


11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

at 

Wal-Mart 
in  Michigan  City 

Wal-Mart  will  match  donations 
dollar  for  dollar! 

$2.00 

Tickets  available  in  advance  or  at  wash  site 
Help  the  Student  Senate  Scholarship  Fund 
and  have  a  clean  car  at  the  same  time! 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  of  general  business  and  chair  of  the  General  Business 
Section,  assumed  supervisory  responsibilities  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Institutional  Management  program,  effective  July  1,  1993. 

Dr.  Edward  Hackett,  associate  professor  of  education,  assumed  duties  as  acting  chair  of 
the  Education  Section,  effective  July  1 . 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and  supervision, 
has  been  named  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development,  Manufacturing  and  Industry  Group.  In  addition,  her  article  on  “Unions, 
Management  and  Change:  Helping  It  Happen”  appears  in  the  Fall  1993  issue  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  Newsletter,  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Training  and  Development.  On 
Aug.  10,  she  appeared  on  the  Tom  Higgins  show  on  WYTN,  Channel  56,  discussing  the 
new  Human  Resource  Management  degree  option. 

Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Business  Library  Review. 


awards  and  grants 


Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  of  physics  and  chair  of  the  Math/Physics  Section, 
received  an  International  Travel  Grant  from  the  Purdue  Research  Foundation  to  attend  the 
xvm  International  Conference  on  the  Physics  of  Electronic  and  Atomic  Collisions,  in 
Aahur,  Denmark,  July  21-27.  He  presented  a  paper,  “Laser  Induced  Fluorescence  of  Iw 
Hg,  Iw  Cd,  Iw  Zn,”  at  the  conference. 

Dr.  Silvia  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  Education 
and  Industry  United  to  examine  the  use  of  computer-based  translation  software  as  a 
training  tool  in  courses  in  Foreign  Languages. 

Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager,  working  with  Technology  Section  and 
Letter  and  Language  Section,  received  a  Curriculum  Development  Grant  from  Microsoft 
Corporation,  $4,500.  Dr.  Chen  also  presented  his  paper  on  “Linking  Different  Cultures 
with  Computers”  at  the  World  Educational  Multimedia  and  Hypermedia  Conference, 
June  25,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The  paper  also  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Technology  Systems,  vol.  21,  no.  3,  1992-93,  and  has  been  accepted  for  the  International 
Computer  Music  Conference  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  next  month. 


speaking  engagements 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  spoke  on  "The  Importance  of  Positive  Attitude  to 
the  Probationers  of  LaPorte  County  in  Superior  Courts  1  and  2,  July  29. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Mick  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  “Going  to  Sleep  and 
“The  Apple,”  in  the  Maryland  Poetry  Review;  and  “First  Snow”  in  Pendragon.  He  also 
authored  a  critical  review,  “Design  and  Closure  in  Shakespeare’s  Major  Plays,”  in  The 
Shakespeare  Newsletter.  All  publishings  were  in  spring  and  summer  1993. 

Prof  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business  is  the  author  of  ‘  In-store 
Promotions  Are  Not  Created  Equal”  in  the  Spring  1993  issue  of  Purdue  Retailer. 

Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  associate  professor  of  communication,  presented  an  oral  book 
review  of  Noah  Adams  on  All  Things  Considered  by  Noah  Adams,  at  the  Michigan  City 
and  Chesterton  public  libraries.  May  20  and  21. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente  Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is  the  author  of  The 
Unofficial  Voices  in  Todo  eso  oyes  by  Luisa  Peluffo”  in  Confluence,  Vol.  8,  Fall  1992. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Biology/Chemistry  Section,  co¬ 
presented,  with  West  Lafayette  colleagues,  a  paper,  “p-Nitrobenzyloxymethyl  as  a 
protecting  group  for  2' -hydroxyls  in  an  oligonucleotide,”  at  the  206th  national  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  Aug.  23,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Joseph  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  attended  the  45th  annual  Midwest 
Conference  of  Parasitologists,  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  June  10-12. 

Prof.  Ann  Moodie,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  and  Prof.  Halina  Mlziniak,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing,  presented  a  poster  on  “Essential  Health  Pattern  Assessment  Tool”  at 
the  Resource  Application/Mosby  Nursing  Conference,  June  12-16,  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
They  also  spoke  on  Gordon’s  Model  and  Nursing  Assessment,  at  the  ADN  Faculty 
Development  Conference,  Sinclair  Community  College  Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug.  4-5. 

Dr.  Robin  Scribailo,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  presented  two  research  papers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  at  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames,  Aug.  4-10.  “Floral  development  in  Toreniafournier:  (Scrophulariaceae)was 
coauthored  with  a  colleague  from  the  University  of  Guelph,  Canada.  “Floral  and  shoot 
development  in  Peltandra  virginica  (Philodendroideae;  Araceae),  coauthored  with  PU/NC 
student  Gerald  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English;  Prof.  E.  Jean  Hayes,  associate 
professor  of  nursing;  and  Dr.  Christine  Lehmann,  associate  professor  of  mathematics 
attended  the  National  Conference  on  Student  Retention  in  New  Orleans,  July  14-17. 

Ms.  Patricia  Carlisle,  EO/AA  officer  and  Student  Support  Services  director,  presented 
“Voices  of  Diversity:  A  Critique  of  the  Academy”  at  the  Nordic  American  Studies 
Conference,  University  of  Odense,  Denmark,  Aug.  18-20.  On  July  22  and  23,  she 
reviewed  the  book  Silent  Passage:  Menopause  by  Gail  Sheehy,  at  the  Michigan  City  and 
Westchester  public  libraries. 

Ms.  Gail  Helton,  assistant  director  of  placement,  attended  the  Midwest  College  Place¬ 
ment  Association  conference,  Aug.  24-27,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Laura  Unger,  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  presented  a  poster  with  Dr.  Glenn 
Keldsen,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  “Fundamentals  of  Science:  A  Chemistry  and 
Biology  Course  for  Developmental  Students,”  at  the  ChemEd  93  conference,  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis,  Aug.  1-6. 

Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  continuing  education  non-credit  programs  and  a  Certified 
Trustee  Educator,  conducted  a  Trustee  Leadership  Development  for  the  Michigan  City 
Urban  Enterprise  Association,  June  4-5.  On  June  24-25,  he  attended  a  workshop  on 
“Managing  Conflict  Through  Negotiation,”  presented  by  Conflict  Management,  Inc.,  of 
the  Harvard  Negotiations  Project. 

Prof.  Marilyn  Asteriadis,  associate  professor  or  nursing  and  acting  chair  of  the  Nursing 
Section,  gave  poster  presentations  on  “Product  and  Process  Outcomes  Assessment,  and 
“A  Numerical  Model  for  Nursing  Admissions”  at  the  ADN  Faculty  Development 
Conference,  Sinclair  Community  College,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  5. 


etc. 


Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  served  as  sport  psychology 
consultant  for  the  U.S.  Twirling  Association’s  national  competitors  and  World  Team 
members  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  19-23. 

Dr.  L.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  served  as  travel  host  for  the  third  annual  trip 
to  the  Shakespeare  Festival,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  June. 

Dr.  Richard  Millar,  visiting  associate  professor  of  psychology,  completed  the  American 
Lung  Association’s  Freedom  from  Smoking  facilitator  training  program,  offered  in  South 
Bend  in  March. 


To  be  fit,  one  must  exercise  the  wallet 


“I  regret  that  the  price  is  as  high  as  it  is,  but  we 
have  no  other  choice,”  Vice  Chancellor  Back  said. 


by  Ken  Peterson 

If  you  plan  on  using  the  fitness 
center  anytime  during  the  school 
year,  you’ll  have  to  pay. 

As  reported  in  the  previous  issue 
of  The  Spectator,  fees  will  be 
charged  for  using  the  brand  new  fit¬ 
ness  center,  and  this  controversy 
has  struck  a  nerve  at  the  PU/NC 
campus. 

According  to  Activities/Athletic 
Director  Jack  Peters,  the  process 
for  determining  the  fees  started 
back  in  the  spring  semester.  He 
noted  that  in  the  spring,  members 
of  the  Student  Senate  and  Peters 
were  working  on  the  budget  for  the 
1993-94  school  year,  when  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  by  members  of  the 
Finance  Office. 

It  was  recommended  at  that 
meeting,  which  was  strictly  a  dis¬ 
cussion  meeting,  that  a  fee  should 
be  charged  to  students  and  staff. 

Peters  also  went  on  to  say  that 
fiscal  policy  is  determined  by  the 
business  division  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

G.  William  Back,  Vice  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Administration,  quickly  put 


down  the  notion  that  PU/NC  was 
out  to  make  money  on  the  center. 
“Our  goal  is  simply  to  break  even,” 
said  Back. 

Back  added,  “I  regret  that  the 
price  is  as  high  as  it  is,  but  we  have 
no  other  choice.” 

Back  went  on  further  to  add  that 
for  insurance  reasons,  an  atten¬ 
dant  must  be  paid  to  supervise  the 
area  in  the  event  of  injury  or  life 
threatening  situations. 

He  also  stated  that  it  is  against 
the  Purdue  University  Policy  for 
any  money  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund  to  pay  for  this  cen¬ 
ter,  and  added  that  if  less  was 
charged,  the  fitness  center  might 
have  been  forced  to  close. 

Opinions  on  the  subject  vary. 
One  person,  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous,  felt,  “I  think  the  fees 
are  too  much...  I  think  they  are  a  bit 
inflated,  especially  when  you  throw 
in  the  locker  rental.” 

One  student,  Stacy  Soto,  said, 
“Fifteen  dollars  for  a  semester  is  re¬ 
ally  cheap.  The  place  I  was  going 
to  was  bigger,  but  it  didn’t  have 
this.  The  lockers,  I  think,  are  too 
much.” 


Dr.  Asterladis  pumps  some  iron  In  the  fitness  center. 


V 


What  it  will  cost 

For  staff  one  semester  mem¬ 
bership:  $  50 
For  students:  $  15 
(provided  they  have  paid 
their  student  service  fees) 
One  daily  pass  during  the 
fall,  spring  or  summer 
semesters:  $  2 
(for  those  who  do  not  have  a 
full  semester  membership  or 
those  who  have  not  paid  the 
student  service  fees) 
Summer  membership  for 
staff:  $  25 

Summer  membership  for  stu¬ 
dents:  $  7.50 

Locker  rental  per  semester: 
$15 

Locker  rental  for  summer: 
$7.50 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Not  everyone  enjoys  Purdue  Pride  Week.  Grant  Hunsley,  frowns 
on  the  free  hot  dogs  provided  by  the  Student  Senate  during  the 
hot  and  sticky  weather.  More  photos  on  page  8. 


The  only  Globalink  grant  awarded  in  Indiana 
goes  to  Purdue  University  North  Central 


by  Carey  Millsap 

Over  the  summer,  Dr.  Silvia 
Dapia’s  German  201  students  were 
given  a  rare  opportunity.  Globalink, 
a  computer  software  company, 
awarded  Purdue  University  North 
Central  a  grant  of  foreign  language 
translation  software,  and  the  Ger¬ 


man  201  students  were  the  first 
ones  to  use  the  new  software. 

However,  there  is  one  hitch.  To 
use  the  software,  computers  with 
hard  drives  are  needed,  but  the 
computers  for  student  use  are  on  a 
network.  That  means  they  are  not 
equipped  with  hard  drives. 


Continuing  Education  allowed 
Dapia  and  her  class  to  use  their 
computers  which  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  hard  drives,  but  Dapia  would 
like  to  allow  more  students  access 
to  this  program. 

•  See  Dapia  page  2 


North  Central  biology  student  spends 
summer  researching  in  Costa  Rica 


by  Erica  Morse 

Disneyland,  move  over.  The  hot  new  vacation  spot, 
according  to  one  Purdue  University  North  Central  stu¬ 
dent,  is  beautiful  Costa  Rica. 

Marigny  Klaber,  22,  a  general  biology  student, 
spent  nine  weeks  in  Costa  Rica  hiking,  camping  and 
boating.  She  and  students  from  all  over  the  country 
journeyed  to  the  rainforest  to  study  tropical  biology, 
Spanish  and  agroecology. 

Klaber  learned  about  the  trip  from  a  poster  she  read 
on  a  bulletin  board  at  PU/NC  last  semester.  She  sent 


her  application  to  the  Purdue  University  West 
Lafayette  campus,  which  was  sponsoring  a  student  to 
go.  Her  application  was  then  sent  to  the  Council  on 
International  Education  Exchange  in  New  York, 
which  was  conducting  the  trip. 

Klaber  and  the  other  students  spent  nine  weeks  on 
group  and  individual  hikes  throughout  the  rainforest, 
boating  along  the  ocean  and  camping  at  various  re¬ 
serves  and  national  parks. 

•  See  Costa  Rica  page  2 
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Spectator  flashbacks 

Monday,  September  3, 1711  {Addison} 

There  is  no  Character  more  frequently  given  to  a  Writ¬ 
er,  than  that  of  being  a  Genius.  I  have  heard  many  a 
little  Sonneteer  called  a  fine  Genius....  There  is  not  an 
Heroick  Scribler  in  the  Nation,  that  has  not  his  Admir¬ 
ers  who  think  him  a  great  Genius ;  and  as  for  your  Smat- 
terers  in  Tragedy,  there  is  scarce  a  Man  among  them 
who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  Ge¬ 
nius.... 

My  design  in  this  Paper  is  to  consider  what  is  properly 
a  great  Genius,  and  to  throw  some  Thoughts  together 
on  so  uncommon  a  Subject.... 

Many  of  these  great  natural  Genius’s  that  were  never 
disciplined  and  broken  by  Rules  of  Art,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Ancients,  and  in  particular  among  those  of 
the  more  Eastern  Parts  of  the  World....  At  the  same 
Time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  Genius  to 
the  Ancients,  we  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them 
very  much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much 
above  the  Nicety  and  Correctness  of  the  Modems....* 

Reprinted  from  Addison  and  Steele  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and 
The  Spectator.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Allen,  1967. 
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Purdue  University 
North  Central 

T-Shirts  for  sale. 
$10.00  M-Xlg. 
Contact  the 
Student  Senate 
LSF  132 

All  proceeds  go  the 
the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  fund. 


The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facul¬ 
ty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but 
we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  and/or  shorten  letters.  Names  will  be 
withheld  from  publication  if  requested.  Views  expressed  in  the 
newspaper  are  those  of  the  staff  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  in 
whole  or  in  part  those  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  admin¬ 
istration,  the  faculty,  or  the  students. 
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Dapia 

Continued  from  page  1 

“We  have  something  that  even 
West  Lafayette  does  not  have,  and 
can’t  use  it,”  Dapia  said. 

The  Education  and  Industry 
United  Grant  awarded  to  PU/NC  is 
one  of  a  limited  number  nation 
wide,  sind  the  only  one  in  Indiana. 
Dr.  Steve  Chen,  academic  systems 
manager  from  the  computing  cen¬ 
ter,  brought  this  grant  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  Dapia’s  attention. 

Globalink  granted  PU/NC  40  in¬ 
dividual  programs,  20  that  trans¬ 
late  from  German  to  English  and 
English  to  German  and  20  that 
translate  Spanish  to  English  and 
English  to  Spanish. 


Student  response  to  the  soft¬ 
ware  has  been  good,  according  to 
Dapia.  Dapia  is  excited  about  such 
a  wonderful  program  for  her  stu¬ 
dents.  “With  the  push  of  one  key, 
one  can  view  everything  he  or  she 
has  just  typed  in  a  different  lan¬ 
guage;  it  is  incredible,”  Dapia  said. 

The  students  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  Vice  Chancellor  Leonard,  ex¬ 
plaining  what  they  had  gained  from 
the  experience. 

The  students  seem  to  share  her 
excitement.  One  student  wrote  in 
her  report  on  the  software:  “All  the 
words  in  a  couple  of  seconds  -  not 
one  by  one  when  a  dictionary  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  translate.” 

The  translation  is  not  done  after 
the  initial  stage  of  typing  the  for¬ 
eign  words  and  waiting  for  the  En¬ 


glish  equivalent.  The  software  does 
not  translate  words  by  their  syntax; 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  best  trans¬ 
lation  software  around. 

The  German  202  class  has  been 
scheduled  for  computer  lab  time  to 
allow  the  fourth  level  students  time 
with  the  software.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  level  Spanish  class  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  semester,  but  they 
have  not  been  allotted  time  with 
the  software. 

The  original  problem  still  re¬ 
mains;  where  to  install  the  soft¬ 
ware  which  costs  $1,000  a  piece?  It 
cannot  be  installed  onto  comput¬ 
ers  which  are  on  network,  and  all 
the  computers  in  the  computing 
center  are  on  a  network. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
happens.”  Dapia  said. 


Costa  Rica 

Continued  from  page  1 

She  also  spent  nine  days  as  an  ex¬ 
change  student  in  Monteverde, 
Costa  Rica,  living  with  a  host  fam¬ 
ily.  She  described  her  host  fami¬ 


ly’s  home  as  a  “little  farm  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  It  was  great.” 

“The  one  thing  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  anyone  interested 
in  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  totally 
open-minded.  If  you  want  to  learn 
about  other  cultures  and  open  your 
mind  to  new  horizons,  then  this 
trip  is  for  you.  Also,  I  would  also 


suggest  to  get  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  didn’t  get  out  into  the  forest 
as  much  as  I  had  hoped,  and  now  I 
regret  it.” 

All  in  all,  Klaber  describes  the 
experience  as  an  eye-opener.  “I  got 
the  chance  to  do  something  many 
people  only  dream  of,”  she  said, 
“and  m  never  forget  it.” 


Disney  World  to  recruit  on  PUC  campus 


Reprinted  from  The  Chronicle 

How  would  you  like  to  spend 
four  months  in  Florida?  Get 
your  picture  taken  with  Mickey 
Mouse  and  the  gang?  Earn  col¬ 
lege  credit?  Gain  work  experi¬ 
ence  that  will  spark  your  re¬ 
sume?  Earn  money  to  cover 
your  living  expenses? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of 
the  questions,  plan  on  attending 
the  presentation  by  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  World  at  11  am.  on  Monday, 
Sept.  20,  in  the  Region  Room 
(north  end  of  the  cafeteria). 

Disney  representatives  will 
be  on  campus  describing  their 
College  Program.  The  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  World  Program  is  a  three 
part  program  designed  to  in¬ 


crease  student  knowledge  of  the 
entertainment  leisure  industry. 

The  program  is  broken  into 
learning,  living,  and  working 
experiences.  Interns  will  gain 
insight  into  the  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  entertainment  philoso¬ 
phies  of  Walt  Disney  World  and 
Co. 

Over  the  past  five  years  81 
Purdue  University  Calumet  stu¬ 
dents  have  participated  in  the 
College  Program. 

For  more  information  and  to 
register,  please  stop  by  the  Ca¬ 
reer  Development  &  Place¬ 
ment  Office  in  room  C-249. 


Writing  Center 
Fall  1993 
Hours 

MON  8:30  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

TUE  9:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 

WED  8:30  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

THU  11:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

FRI  8:30  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

SAT  By  Appointment  Only* 
10:00  a.m.  -  12:00  noon 


*Appointments  must  be  made 
by  1:00  p.m.  on  Thursday 


You  have  the  power  to... 


-  Choose  a  healthy  lifestyle  for  yourself. 

-  Choose  to  stay  out  of  dangerous  situations  involving  alcohol,  whether  in  a  car,  a  bar,  or  a 
bedroom. 

-  Choose  to  tell  a  friend  how  you  feel  about  his  or  her  drinking,  and  encourage  people  close 
to  you  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

-  Choose  to  manage  your  time  and  priorities,  balancing  studying  and  socializing. 

-  Choose  positive  relationships  with  diverse  people  who  respect  and  support  the  decisions 


you  make. 

-  Choose  to  think  carefully  before  engaging  in  sex  as  risky  behavior  can  lead  to  sexually  trans¬ 


mitted  diseases  including  AIDS. 

-  Choose!  It  is  your  right.  You  have  the  power.  Don’t  give  it  away. 


If  alcohol  is  affecting  your  life  negatively  in  any  way,  see  Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Wellness 
Program,  LSF  103  A,  for  meeting  times. 
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On  Campus 


The  Spectator 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Mlllsap 
A  construction  worker  operates  a  backhoe  in  the  trench. 


It’s  the  pits 


Wellness/substance  abuse 


by  Mary  Kelley 

The  big  holes  in  the  ground  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
I  campus  are  filling  up  little  by  little. 

One  of  the  more  inconvenient 
holes  is  the  trench  between  the 
LSF  and  Schwarz  Hall.  This  is  a 
utility  corridor  containing  the 
“lifeblood”  of  the  new  building  - 
pipes  to  carry  steam,  electricity, 
water,  communication  lines  and 
more. 

Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the 
physical  plant,  said  that  a  part  is 
on  order  for  one  of  the  pipes  and 


by  Michele  Guerra 

Benjamin  Franklin  will  visit  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  this 
month,  not  in  body,  but  in  soul. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  27  at  noon  in 
the  LSF  Lounge,  a  group  of  actors 
from  the  Unicom  Theatre  Compa¬ 
ny  in  Dixon,  Ill.  will  present  a  play 
depicting  the  life  and  times  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 

The  play  is  free  to  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents,  staff  and  faculty  and  since 
the  presentation  is  over  lunch,  the 
audience  can  visit  the  cafeteria  or 
bring  a  snack  from  home  and  enjoy 


should  be  installed  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  systems  will  then 
be  tested.  Then  the  trench  will  be 
filled  and  the  area  will  be  land¬ 
scaped.  The  sidewalk  between  the 
buildings  will  be  completed  at  this 
time. 

Nelson  said  that  the  depressed 
area  in  the  LSF  plaza  will  have  a 
drain  so  that  water  will  no  longer 
collect  there  during  wet  weather. 

The  ground  floor  structure  of  the 
new  building  is  completed  and  the 
first  floor  is  being  poured  this 
month. 


some  lunchtime  theatre. 

The  Unicom  Theatre  Company 
is  a  regional  theatre  and  touring 
company  that  produces  musicals, 
comedies,  dramas  and  children’s 
theatre  for  universities,  schools, 
churches,  and  various  community 
organizations.  Their  plays  are  45 
minutes  in  length  and  give  the  au¬ 
dience  a  taste  of  the  “live  theatre- 
in-the-round”  experience. 

This  special  event  is  sponsored 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Convocation  and 
Events  Committee,  F.A.C.E. 


by  Erica  Morse 

Last  year  students,  faculty  and 
administration  witnessed  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  changes  when  the  Well¬ 
ness/Substance  Abuse  Prevention 
Program  appeared  on  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  campus. 
It  came  to  PU/NC  thanks  to  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Peggy  Novotny,  Wellness/Sub¬ 
stance  Abuse  Prevention  coordina¬ 
tor,  had  certain  aspirations  for  the 
program  and  saw  many  of  them 
come  true.  The  program  was  to  ini¬ 
tially  focus  on  wellness  and  pre¬ 
vention,  but  Novotny  incorporated 
nutrition,  physical  fitness,  parent¬ 
ing  and  AIDS  awareness  into  it  as 
well. 

Students,  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration  saw  the  start  of  peer  and  al¬ 
cohol  support  groups,  the  Spring 
Wellness  Walk  and  a  large  focus 
on  AIDS  Awareness  Week,  includ¬ 
ing  a  lecture  from  an  AIDS  patient 

Parking  tips 

by  Carey  Mlllsap 

The  parking  lots  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  are  always  a 
topic  of  conversation  on  campus. 
Whether  it  is  students  complaining 
about  the  length  of  the  walk  to  a 
building  or  the  parking  ticket  they 
may  have  just  received,  parking 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  com¬ 
plaints  students  have  at  PU/NC. 

Parking  has  not  been  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  yet  this  semester,  according  to 
officer  Steve  Gondek  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Police.  “We  crossed  our  fin¬ 
gers  the  first  day  of  classes,”  he 
said,  “but  even  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  taking  up  spaces  we  are  ok.” 

So  far  this  semester,  Gondek 
said,  “everything  is  smooth;  hope¬ 
fully  it  will  stay  that  way.” 

Although  things  have  been  going 
well  in  the  eyes  of  the  University 
Police  Department,  Gondek  has 
some  tips  that  will  help  keep  things 
going  as  smoothly  as  they  are  now. 

O  hang  parking  permits  with 
the  numbers  facing  out. 

O  park  heading  into  spaces. 

O  do  not  park  in  handicapped 
parking  spaces  without  the  proper 
permit. 

O  feed  the  meter  or  move  the 
vehicle  before  the  time  has  expired. 

While  theft  is  not  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  at  PU/NC,  Gondek  advised  stu¬ 
dents  to  tuck  personal  belongings 
out  of  view  in  cars,  and  when  they 
are  inside,  students  should  keep 
handbags  or  backpacks  within 
reach.  Many  students  are  still  leav¬ 
ing  their  car  doors  unlocked,  and 
that  is  an  invitation  for  trouble,  he 
said. 


Novotny  has  many  hopes  for  this 
year  as  well,  including  getting  a 
new  group,  PALS,  off  to  a  good 
start.  PALS  (Peer  Advisors  Lis¬ 
tening  to  Students)  is  designed  to 
dissolve  some  of  the  pressures  new 
PU/NC  students  may  have  by  pro¬ 
viding  access  to  more  established 
students.  These  PALS  can  show 
them  around  the  campus,  answer 
any  questions  and  deal  with  their 
concerns. 

Another  organization  Novotny- 
oversees  is  the  BACCHUS  Club. 
BACCHUS  not  only  shows  students 
who  wish  not  to  drink  how  to  have 
fun  without  alcohol,  but  also  teach¬ 
es  those  who  wish  to  drink  how  to 
be  sensible  about  it.  BACCHUS 
teaches  that  “having  fun  while 
drinking  alcohol  doesn’t  excuse  ir¬ 
responsible  actions,”  according  to 
the  BACCHUS/GAMMA  pamphlet. 

One  rumor  Novotny  wishes  to 
dispel  is  that  one  can’t  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  BACCHUS  Club  if  one 


by  Tracey  Mullins 

Students  who  want  to  get  a  head 
start  improving  their  presentation 
skills  personally  and  professional¬ 
ly  can  sign  up  for  a  new  continuing 
education  course  offered  by  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central. 
“How  To  Improve  Your  Speaking 
Skills”  begins  Sept.  15  and  ends 
Oct.  6.  John  Troyer,  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  at  North  Central  will  teach 
the  course. 

“How  to  Improve  Your  Speaking 
Skills”  consists  of  several  in-class 
presentations  and  will  have  a  job 
interview  component. 

According  to  Director  of  Contin¬ 
uing  Education  Jeff  Jones,  this 
class  will  help  those  who  are  un¬ 
comfortable  with  their  speaking 
skills,  there  are  no  final  grades  in 


drinks.“The  club  is  not  designed  to 
lecture  about  alcohol  usage,”  she 
said.  “We  do  teach  how  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  and  responsible  if  you  do 
choose  to  use;  for  example,  drinking 
and  driving.” 

Novotny’s  main  goal  this  year, 
however,  is  to  get  more  communi¬ 
ty  involvement  and  increase  stu¬ 
dent,  faculty  and  administration 
awareness.  One  way  is  by  hosting 
a  BACCHUS/Healthy  Lifestyles 
Fair  Nov.  2  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

The  event  will  consist  of  inter¬ 
actional  exhibits  by  local  fitness 
centers  and  health  care  providers 
promoting  ways  to  enhance  opti¬ 
mal  health  and  fitness. 

Novotny  hopes  the  Wellness/Sub¬ 
stance  Abuse  Program  will  get  even 
more  attention  than  it  did  last  year. 
“More  than  anything  I  want  to  raise 
awareness  about  the  importance 
of  healthy  lifestyles  and  sensible 
drinking,”  she  said. 


a  continuing  education  course, 
Jones  said.  . 

Jones  also  said  that  the  course 
was  not  offered  to  replace  Com¬ 
munications  114,  which  is  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  requirement  at  North 
Central. 

Although  the  Office  of  Continu¬ 
ing  Education  draws  people  from 
the  community  for  its  courses, 
PU/NC  students  also  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  courses. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  new  course  can  sign  up  for 
class  in  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  in  Schwarz  120  or  can 
call  the  office,  Ext.  408.  The  course 
meets  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  every 
Wednesday  for  four  weeks  and 
costs  $75. 


Meet  Ben  Franklin 

Unicom  theatre  set  to  come  to  PU/NC 


InfoTrac 

by  Irene  Newhard 

InfoTrac,  a  free  access  computer,  provides  this  campus 
with  a  diversified  collection  of  1,500  journal  and  maga¬ 
zine  references. 

This  service  saves  students  time  and  money  that  would 
be  used  in  non-computerized  research  methods,  said  K.R. 
Johnson,  library  director. 

The  current  library  hours  are:  Monday  thru  Thursday: 
8  a.m.  •  9  p.m.;  Friday:  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.;  and  Saturday:  9:30 
a.m.  •  2  p.m.  The  library  is  closed  on  Sundays.  The  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  Library  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  LSF  Building. 
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‘TVek’  party  to  be  hosted  by  North  Central  students 


by  Carey  Millsap 

Boldly  watch  were  few  have 
watched  before;  watch  Star  Trek: 
The  Next  Generation  that  is. 

Two  Purdue  University  North 
Central  students  Cory  Peacock  and 
Scott  Boysell  are  hosting  a  star- 
party. 

On  Sept.  25,  Star  Trek  fans  from 
everywhere  can  come  to  the  Holi¬ 


day  Inn  in  Michigan  City  to  view 
the  season  premiere  of  ST:TNG. 

There  is  no  cost  to  get  in,  but  if 
one  would  like  to  have  dinner,  the 
cost  is  $12. 

The  banquet  hall  will  be  open 
from  11a.m.  to  11p.m.  to  allow  the 
Trek  fans  to  have  a  full  day  of  their 
favorite  show. 

The  premiere  will  be  shown  on  a 


projection  TV,  and  a  D.J.  will  be  on 
hand  to  add  live  special  effects. 

This  is  a  sad  year  for  ST:TNG 
fans  because  this  is  the  last  season 
for  the  show.  The  last  episode  is 
set  to  air  in  April,  but  the  TNG 
movie  should  be  released  next 
Christmas. 

For  more  information  call  Cory 
Peacock  at  872-8123  or  873-3867. 


Epsilon  Alpha  '93  science  fiction  convention 


ST.  LOUIS,  -  Beaming  into 
Collinsville,  Illinois,  the  weekend 
of  September  24-26,  is  EPSILON 
ALPHA  ‘93.  Sponsored  by  MAS- 
FA,  the  Memory  Alpha  Science  Fic¬ 
tion  Association  (a  local  fan-run 
not-for-profit  organization),  EP¬ 
SILON  ALPHA  ‘93  will  be  the 
largest  science  fiction  convention 
for  the  greater  St.  Louis  area  in 
1993  and  will  be  held  at  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  in  Collinsville,  Illinois  - 
ten  minutes  from  downtown  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Unlike  other  science  fiction  con¬ 
ventions  recently  in  St.  Louis,  EP¬ 
SILON  ALPHA  ‘93  boasts  four 
stars  who  will  be  available 
throughout  the  entire  weekend. 
Guest  star  is  Todd  Bryant  (Klingon 
Captain  Klaa  of  the  Star  Trek  mo¬ 
tion  pictures).  Also  starring  are 


Ike  Eisenmann  (“Star  Trek  H:  the 
Wrath  of  Khan”),  Jeff  Marcus  (of 
the  TV  series  “Alien  Nation”  ,  and 
John  Haymes  Newton  (the  original 
Superboy  and  costar  of  the  new 
TV  series,  “The  Untouchables”,  and 
the  major  motion  picture  “Alive”). 

EPSILON  ALPHA  ‘93  will  also 
feature  many  other  events 
throughout  the  weekend,  includ¬ 
ing  banquets,  beach  parties,  an  art 
show,  video  room,  dealer’s  rooms, 
masquerade  and  costume  contests, 
celebrity  reception,  charity  auc¬ 
tion,  and  a  regional  conference  of 
Starfleet,  the  International  Star 
Trek  Fan  Association. 

But  according  to  Dr.  David  A. 
Miller,  M.D.,  medical  consultant 
for  the  convention,  there’s  more  to 
the  weekend  than  just  fun.  “All 


pediatric  AIDS  research  right  here 
in  St.  Louis  through  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  medical  research  universities. 
In  fact,  a  tour  and  news  confer¬ 
ence  at  one  of  the  area’s  children’s 
hospitals  is  planned  for  the  guest 
stars  on  the  Friday  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.” 

The  convention  is  $17.50  daily 
and  $25  for  the  weekend;  after¬ 
wards  it  is  $20  and  $35,  respec¬ 
tively,  at  the  door.  Special  stu¬ 
dent  and  other  fan  organization 
membership  discounts  are  avail¬ 
able. 

For  more  information,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  convention  flyer,  write  to 
MASFA.inc.,  P.O.  Box  23167, 
Belleville,  Illinois,  6223;  or  call  the 
convention  hotline  at  (913)  677- 


proceeds  will  be  donated  to  benefit  6537 


Senate  says 


by  Kaye  Mosley 

Well,  we  here  in  the  Student 
Senate  hope  that  everyone’s  class¬ 
es  are  going  well  and  that  you’re  all 
back  into  the  school  mode  (NOT!). 
We  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
staff  and  student  who  helped  us 
with  our  Purdue  Pride  Week.  (Tim 
Irk,  Jim  Musgrave,  Jim  Lawrenz, 
and  all  their  staff,  and  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters.)  Everyone  so  far  has  deemed 
it  a  success  and  we’re  very  proud. 
We  were  happy  to  see  everyone 


out  and  enjoying  the  free  food  and 
entertainment  on  Monday.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  club  call  out  went  so  well 
that  we  have  decided  to  hold  an¬ 
other!  This  time  it  will  be  Monday, 
September  27,  so  don’t  miss  it.  But 
even  before  that,  is  the  Student 
Senate  Car  Wash!  This  is  a  fund 
raiser  for  the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  (WHEW!  Try  to  say 
that  10  times!).  The  tickets  are 
already  on  sale  and  going  fast!  You 
don’t  have  to  have  a  ticket,  you 


can  just  show  up  at  Wal-Mart  in 
Michigan  City  on  Saturday, 
September  18,  starting  at  11:00. 
And  hey,  wear  your  PUNC  t-shirt 
if  you  want  to.  If  you  didn’t  buy 
one,  you  still  can!  They’re  on  sale 
for  $10  in  the  Student  Senate  office 
(room  132).  Stay  tuned  for  fur¬ 
ther  exciting  events  hosted  by  the 
Student  Senate.  And  remember,  if 
you  need  anything  or  have  a  ques¬ 
tion,  just  ask  us.  We’d  be  glad  to 
help! 


Wednesday  Lunch  Series 

1993  Fall  Semester 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  has  a  reputation  for  taking  its  audiences  into  uncharted  waters.  Presented 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  the  programs  guarantee  to  satisfy  your  noon  time  craving  for  knowledge  and 
entertainment.  The  40-minute  presentations  are  free  and  begin  promptly  at  12:10  p.m.  each  Wednesday 
in  the  LSF  Lounge.  Bring  your  own  lunch,  purchase  one  of  the  specials  in  the  cafeteria,  or  just  simply  sit 
back,  relax  and  enjoy  the  show. 


September  15 
September  22 
September  29 


“In  Tune  with  Folks”  by  the  Local  Colour  Band  starring 
Dan  and  Kristel  Moser 

“Insects  As  Food”  by  Dr.  Tbm  Turpin,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Purdue  University  West  Lafayette 

“Linking  Different  Cultures  by  Computer”  by  Dr.  Steve  Chen, 
Academic  Systems  Manager,  Computer  Center 


Slightly  off  campus 

Black  Studies  professor  reinstated 

NEW  YORK  —  Leonard  Jeffries,  the  black  studies  professor 
who  was  ousted  as  department  chairman  at  City  College  of  New 
York  for  making  racist  comments,  must  be  reinstated  to  his  po¬ 
sition,  a  federal  judge  ruled. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Kenneth  Conboy  ruled  that  Jeffries’  state¬ 
ments  were  protected  free  speech. 

In  a  1991  speech,  Jeffries  created  an  uproar  when  he  said  that 
Jews  promoted  the  slave  trade,  and  that  Jews  and  the  Mafia 
were  responsible  for  negative  media  images  of  the  black  race. 

In  early  August,  Conboy  called  Jeffries’  1991  comments  “rep¬ 
rehensible  and  racist,”  However,  he  ruled  that  the  college  mu3t 
reinstate  Jeffries  for  the  last  two  years  of  a  three-year  contract 

Earlier  this  year,  a  federal  judge  ruled  that  Jeffries  was  iprop- 
erly  removed  from  his  position  as  chair  of  the  Black  Studies  De¬ 
partment.  It  has  npt  been  decided  if  Jeffries  will  be  awarded 
damages. 

The  college  will  not  comment  on  the  case  because  it  is  on  ap¬ 
peal,  said  a  City  College  spokesman. 

Students  help  flood  victims 

< 

UNIVERSITY  PARK,  Ill.  —  A  group  of  counseling  students  at 
Governors  State  University  did  more  than  watch  the  Flood  of ’93 
on  TV  —  they  did  something  to  help  the  flood  victims. 

Professor  Michael  Lewis’  class  on  group  dynamics  was  looking 
for  a  project  to  test  out  several  behavioral  theories.  Giving  assis¬ 
tance  to  citizens  in  one  of  the  small  Illinois  towns  devesta  ted  by 
summer  floods  would  teach  them  about  group  interaction,  they 
decided. 

When  the  professor  and  II  students  arrived  in  Keithsburg, 

HI.,  they  found  that  350  residents  were  homeless  after  river  wa¬ 
ter  had  flooded  their  residences  and  the  tiny  business  district 
was  submerged  under  eight  feet  of  water. 

The  students  got  to  work,  filling  and  stacking  sandbags,  mak¬ 
ing  sandwiches,  washing  dishes  or  babysitting  children.  “I  think 
the  most  important  thing  we  did  was  not  the  physical  act,”  said 
Janet  Engle,  a  GSU  student,  “but  it  was  being  a  big  morale 
booster  for  the  people.” 

FSU  President  resigns 

TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.  —  Florida  State  University  President 
Dale  Lick  resigned  from  bis  post  after  it  was  disclosed  he  had 
applied  to  the  presidency  of  Michigan  State  University. 

Lick,  who  resigned  in  late  August,  will  be  a  full-time  professor 
at  Florida  State.  “Obviously,  it  is  personally  painful  and  difficult 
for  me  to  leave  the  presidency.  Controversy  surrounding  myself 
as  an  individual,  however,  cannot  be  allowed  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  Florida  State  University,”  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year  Lick  had  applied  to  be  president  at  Michigan 
State,  where  he  received  his  undergraduate  and  master’s  degree 
in  mathematics.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  math  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Riverside. 

The  Michigan  State  search  had  been  secret  until  a  remark  he 
made  in  1989  while  president  at  the  University  of  Maine  was 
made  public.  He  said  that  the  muscle  structure  of  blacks  gave 
them  an  edge  over  whites  in  some  sports . 

He  had  been  at  FSU  for  two  years,  and  before  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Maine,  was  president  at  Georgia 
Southern  College. 

Average  textbook  price  climbs 

OBERLIN,  Ohio  —New  and  returning  college  students  can 
expect  to  see  higher  prices  for  textbooks  in  their  campus  book 
stores,  reports  Campus  Marketplace,  the  newsletter  for  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  College  Stores. 

Most  of  the  data  comes  from  used  wholesalers,  which  track 
the  price  of  new  texts. 

A  study  reported  that  from  1983  to  1993,  the  price  of  100 
widely  used  freshman  and  sophomore  textbooks  rose  91.5  per¬ 
cent,  and  that  the  most  recent  figures  show  a  4,8  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  1993  from  1992. 

Another  study  published  in  the  association's  newsletter  found 
that  for  86,886  textbook  titles,  the  average  increase  from  Febru¬ 
ary  1992  to  February  1993  was  $2.42,  or  7.8  percent. 
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by  Rob  Norris 

I  really  hate  what  I  have  to  do  in  this  episode  of  In 
Yer  Face,  The  overriding  majority  of  complaints  this 
time  around  were  about  students  being  rude  to  oth¬ 
er  students.  So,  instead  of  addressing  each  one  of 
them  on  a  separate  basis,  I  have  decided  to  print  a  ba¬ 
sic  “Student  Etiquette”  guide.  The  reason  I  hate  to 
have  to  do  this  is  that  I  know  most  of  these  problems 
are  caused  by  a  small  number  of  students.  I  despise 
having  to  waste  my  time  and  efforts  here  to  point  out 
to  these  people  the  manners  they  should  have  learned 
from  their  parents  or  grade-school  teachers.  I  espe¬ 
cially  dislike  the  possibility  that  good,  conscientious 
students  may  feel  like  this  column  is  condescending 
or  a  waste  of  time  for  them.  To  this  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  I  heartily  apologize  and  beg  your  indulgence. 
Who  knows,  if  this  column  gets  through  to  even  one 
student  it  may  make  YOUR  life  a  tiny  bit  more  en¬ 
joyable. 

One  more  thing,  this  student  etiquette  guide  is  by 
no  means  comprehensive  and  it  will  remain  in  a  state 
of  flux.  I  invite  your  ideas  and  suggestions  to  round 
this  guide  out.  If  you  like  it,  we  may  be  able  to  use 
it  to  our  advantage. ..imagine  this...  there  is  an  unruly, 
impolite  student  in  your  favorite  class.  You  want  to 
tell  this  person  to  shut  up,  but  you  don’t  have  the 
nerve.  Or  maybe  that  person  is  big  enough  to  pound 
the  crap  out  of  you.  Just  clip  this  column  out  and  leave 
it  on  their  desk,  or  slip  it  into  one  of  their  text-books. 
Get  the  hint? 

Student  Etiquette 

#1.  Don’t  talk  in  the  classroom  when  the  Prof,  is 
speaking.  I  know  this  sounds  like  common  sense  to 
most  of  us,  but  a  disturbing  number  of  students  have 
complained  to  me  that  some  of  their  classmates  are 
ruining  the  college  experience  for  them  by  blabbering 
incessantly.  If  you  are  one  of  the  folks  who  can’t 
keep  quiet,  please  remember  that  even  if  you  do  not 
value  your  education  -many  of  the  students  here 
have  had  to  scrimp,  save  and  sacrifice  to  attend  this 
school.  They  deserve  to  have  classrooms  free  of  un¬ 
necessary  disruption. 

#2.  Don’t  slam  your  books  shut  and  rustle  your  book 
bags  around  when  the  Prof,  is  still  talking.  'When 
there  are  15  people  in  the  classroom  doing  this  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  it  really  hard  for  the  concerned 
students  to  get  the  lecture’s  finale.  Just  be  patient, 
after  all,  what  real  good  is  that  extra  nugget  of  time 
going  to  do?  If  your  life  is  so  strictly  structured  that 
one  or  two  minutes  means  that  much  to  you... then  I 
hope  heart  disease  doesn’t  run  in  your  family. 

#3.  Many  great  teachers  have  put  forth  this  old 
quote:  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stupid  question.” 
While  this  is  indeed  a  noble  concept,  many  of  us 
would  have  to  disagree  with  it.  As  students  we  have 


all  had  the  extreme  displeasure  of  hearing  class¬ 
mates  asking  things  so  stupid  that  it  embarrassed  us 
all.  I’m  talking  about  questions  that  are  irrelevant, 
off  track  or  yes,  just  plain  silly. 

I  know  that  sounds  a  bit  harsh,  but  just  between 
you  and  me,  we  all  know  it  happens.  Its  one  thing  if 
you  don’t  really  understand  the  material.  If  that  is 
the  case  then  you  have  the  right  to  ask  those  good  and 
legitimate  questions.  But  if  you  are  asking  the  Prof, 
to  cover  material  that  you  missed  because  you  skipped 
class  or  took  crummy  notes  -DON'T!!  If  you  know  you 
are  having  trouble  with  a  concept  and  you  know  it  is 
going  to  take  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  class-time 
then  see  the  Prof,  after  class  or  get  a  tutor. 

#4.  If  you  borrow  books  or  notes  from  a  friend-RE- 
TURN  THEM. 

‘Nuff  said? 

#5.  If  you  feel  the  need  to  eat  in  class,  remove  the 
noisy  wrappers  before  the  lecture  begins.  Your  class¬ 
mates  don’t  want  to  be  distracted  by  your  insatiable 
cravings  for  Snickers  bars,  Gummy  Worms  or  what¬ 
ever  the  heck  it  is  you  want  to  eat  in  class. 

#6.  Be  quiet  in  the  hallways.  Especially  if  you  are 
waiting  outside  the  door  when  the  Prof,  is  still  lec¬ 
turing  to  the  class. 

I  think  I’ll  stop  at  this  point  and  move  on  to  other 
things.  Remember,  this  list  is  waiting  for  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  revise  or  edit  it  according 
to  YOUR  input. 

Other  Student  Beefs... 

Too  many  students  to  mention  here  were  and  are 
highly  agitated  at  the  new  fees  required  to  use  the  EX¬ 
ERCISE  ROOM.  Someone  in  the  administration 
needs  to  explain  this  new  concept  to  the  student  body 
before  a  mutiny  occurs. 

PARKING  LOT  PROBLEMS.. .again,  a  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  students  were  and  are  irritated  that  the  park¬ 
ing  spaces  out  front  that  used  to  be  Strictly  “B”  park¬ 
ing  have  been  changed  to  “A”  only  during  the  day.  The 
insulting  thing  to  these  students  is  that  most  of  those 
spaces  are  empty  most  of  the  day!  While  on  the  sur¬ 
face  this  may  seem  like  a  petty  issue,  try  walking  from 
that  parking  lot  by  Westville  on  a  day  when  the  rain 
is  soaking  you  and  your  $400.00  worth  of  textbooks. 
Walking  all  that  way  only  to  see  twenty  empty  spaces 
next  to  the  front  door  is-maddening. 

Carey  Millsap,  current  editor  and  slave  driver,  re¬ 
cently  overheard  some  students  criticizing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  The  Spectator.  Since  this  is  her  first  time  at  the 
helm  of  this  paper  I  think  we  all  owe  her  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  much  encouragement.  Putting  together  a 
paper  like  this  is  not  a  simple  task,  and  in  her  words: 
“I  encourage  anybody  to  stop  in  our  office  and  offer 
help,  advice  or  complaints.  And  for  those  of  you  who 
think  you  can  do  better,  you  are  welcome  to  try.” 


Letter  Via’  the  editor 

Editor’s  Note:  Thi3  letter  was  sent  to  social  sciences  department  chair 
Howard  Jablon  in  response  to  his  inquiry  regarding  the  nature  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  in  light  of  current  discrimination  guidelines  after  The 
Spectator  ran  “Discrimination:  what  to  do”  in  the  Aug.  25  issue.  We 
reprint  it  at  his  request. 

Dear  Professor  Jablon: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter,  with  enclosures,  requesting  comment 
on  discrimination  “guidelines”  set  forth  in  the  Purdue  University  North 
Central  Student  Handbook  and  reprinted  in  the  student  newspaper. 

I  gather  that  you  are  particularly  troubled  by  the  opening  section  of 
these  guidelines,  which  ask,  inter  alia.  “What  can  you  as  a  student  do 
when  you  believe  that:  Course  material  ignores,  depreciates,  or  invali¬ 
dates  you  because  of  your  sex,  race,  age,  or  disability?”  As  I  indicated 
during  our  recent  telephone  conversation,  while,  like  you,  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  concerns  about  “hostile  climate”  that  presumably  lie  behind 
this  question,  I  also  share  your  concern  about  the  vagueness  of  the 
language  and  about  the  potential  for  harm  to  principles  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  that  this  type  of  approach  could  pose.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
faculty  member  teaching  a  course  which  deals  with  controversial  issues 
(or,  perhaps  more  likely,  one  which  fails  to  do  so)  who  would  not  be  open 
to  a  possible  complaint  that  the  professor,  in  his  or  her  choice  of  course 
materials,  “ignored,”  “depreciated,”  or  “invalidated”  (?)  one  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  his/her  or  their  “sex,  race,  age,  or  disability.”  I  would 
hope  that  procedures  are  in  place  at  the  university  to  ensure  that,  in  the 
event  a  faculty  member  were  charged  under  these  guidelines,  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  heard  by  a  duly-constituted  faculty  body  and  that  the 
subject  professor  would  be  afforded  the  protections  of  academic  due  pro¬ 
cess. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  comments  are  responsive  to  your  concerns. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  again  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
With  good  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

B.  Rober  Kreiser 

Associate  Secretary  of  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors 

Exercise  freedom:  read  a 
banned  book 


by  Beth  Rudnlck 

Institutions  of  learning,  designed 
for  the  introduction  of  ideas  ad  is¬ 
sues  to  budding  young  minds,  have 
taken  to  the  practice  of  book  ban¬ 
ning.  Unfortunately,  practice 
makes  perfect. 

And  while  budding  young  minds 
are  wilting,  plans  to  bury  free 
speech  find  more  and  more  fertile 
ground. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press 
article  published  in  the  Sept.  2  is¬ 
sue  of  The  LaPorte  Herald- Argus , 
“Parents  made  347  attempts  to  cen¬ 
sor  books,  plays,  and  other  material 
in  their  children’s  schools  last  year 
and  succeeded  nearly  half  the  time, 
a  free-speech  advocacy  group  re¬ 
ported  today...” 

Among  the  material  banned  or 
censored:  “Little  House  on  the 
Prairie”  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 
for  its  portrayal  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Alice  Walker’s  “The  Color 
Purple”  for  explicit  sexual  content, 
and  John  Steinbeck’s  “Of  Mice  and 
Men”  for  who  knows  why — perhaps 
the  portrayal  of  humanity. 

Martin  Mawyer,  president  of  the 
Christian  Action  Network,  was 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press  as 
saying,  “Parents  are  reacting  to 
the  frontal  assault  that  is  being 
inflicted  upon  their  children. ...Left¬ 


ists  and  anti-religious  dogma  are 
infiltrating  every  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  public  schools.” 

The  very  notion  of  “public”  as  in 
the  loosely  used  term  “public 
schools”  (according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  as  yet  uncensored  Constitution 
of  the  United  States)  implies  that 
the  church  and  state  shall  remain 
separate.  As  well,  the  “leftist  dog¬ 
ma”  that  Mawyer  so  fears  may  in¬ 
clude,  if  as  loosely  defined  a  term 
as  “public,”  the  liberal  ideas  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  preached  re¬ 
garding  his  identity  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  practice  of  baptisms,  etc. 

If  censorship  is  meant  to  protect 
children — or,  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portantly,  various  minority  groups 
such  as  Native  Americans — then 
it  follows  that  the  Bible  itself 
should  be  censored  by  Mawyer  and 
his  crusaders  for  its  negative  por¬ 
trayal  of  Romans,  Egyptians,  wom¬ 
en,  sinners,  tax  collectors,  etc. 

That’s  just  an  idea  which, 
presently,  I  have  the  freedom  to 
express. 

The  Spectator  believes  in  a  free 
press.  I,  and  The  Spectator  staff, 
invite  any  responses  to  the  ideas 
expressed  in  this  article.  Tell  the 
free  press  what  you  think,  what¬ 
ever  you  think,  while  you  have  the 
chance. 
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Student  senators  from  left  to  right  (back  row)  Cary  Lewis,  Phil  Mizlnlak,  Lee  Olsen  (middle  row),  Shellah 
J.  Witten,  Diane  Sollday,  Gall  Barker,  Dee  Bingham, (front  row)  Kaye  Mosley,  Tram  Anh  Nugyen. 


□  My  name  is  Tram  Anh  Nu¬ 
gyen.  My  life’s  ambition  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  doctor.  Fm  not  particular¬ 
ly  sure  what  field  of  medicine  I 
would  like  to  practice.  I  have 
thought  about,  perhaps,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  pediatrics.  I  think  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  I  want  to  be  a  doctor 
is  because  I  truly  want  to  help  oth¬ 
ers. 

□  Hi!  Fm  Kaye  Mosley.  This  is 
my  first  year  on  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  and  my  fourth  year  out  here  at 
PU/NC.  I  work  at  Champion  Hanes 
in  Lighthouse  Place,  and  I  enjoy 
reading  and  the  outdoors.  Fm  an  el¬ 
ementary  education  major,  and 
hopefully  Fll  graduate  in  the  Spring 
of ‘95. 

□  Fm  Cary  Lewis,  and  Fm  a  sin¬ 
gle  parent  with  three  children.  My 
major  is  business  with  a  minor  in 
psychology.  I  became  involved  with 
the  Student  Senate  at  PU/NC  be¬ 
cause  I  am  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  issues  of  importance  that 
directly  involve  student  concerns. 

|  □  Lee  Olsen,  Senate  Secretary.  I 

|  live  in  New  Carlisle,  and  have  three 
sons  in  college.  This  is  my  second 
year  at  PU/NC,  and  I  am  working 
towards  an  associate’s  degree  in 
marketing.  Three  nights  a  week, 
you  can  find  me  working  for  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services.  I  enjoy  any- 


the  sun! 

□  Dee  Bingham:  Hi!  I  am  the 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Senate. 
This  my  fourth  year  on  the  senate, 
and  in  the  past  I  have  also  served 
as  vice  president  and  president. 

I  am  working  towards  a  BLS  de¬ 
gree  and  hope  to  go  on  to  receive  a 
masters  degree  in  the  field  of  coun¬ 
seling.  I  would  eventually  like  to 
work  with  addictive  personalities. 

On  campus  I  am  also  the  AIDS 
educator,  a  chancellor’s  guide,  and 
involved  in  several  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  also  work  in  the  fit¬ 
ness  center  and  enjoy  biking  and 
walking. 

□  Phil  Miziniak:  This  is  my  sec¬ 
ond  year  here  at  PU\NC  and  my 
second  year  in  the  Student  Senate. 
My  major  is  physical  therapy,  and 
I  should  be  transferring  next  year. 

□  Hi!  My  name  is  Gail  Barker.  I 
live  in  DeMotte  with  my  daughter, 
Jennifer,  two  cats,  and  a  dog.  This 
is  my  fourth  year  at  PU\NC,  and  I 
am  an  elementary  education  major- 
graduating  in  May  1995. 

□  My  name  is  Diane  Soliday,  my 

major  is  accounting\marketing.  I 
enjoy  reading  and  spending  time 
with  my  family. 

*  Editor’s  note:  no  bio  was  submit- 


How  some  (mis)spent  their  summer  vacation  thing  around  the  water — boats  and  ted  by  Sheilah  Whitten. 

v  r  How  I  (never)  spent  my  summer  vacation 


by  Ralph  Shore 

Here  we  are  again  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  semester.  To  those 
of  you  who  are  attending  your  first 
semester  here  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central,  welcome!  To 
those  of  you  who  have  returned, 
welcome  back! 

As  I  walked  the  hallways  of  our 
campus  the  first  few  days,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  faces  of  those  I  passed 
and  how  their  expressions  varied. 
Some  happy,  some  concerned,  oth¬ 
ers  ranged  from  indifferent  to 
seemingly  scared  and  even  some 
sad.  I  noted  these  expressions  and 
pondered  the  reasoning  behind 
them. 

An  endeavor  ensued  to  satisfy 
my  inquisitive  mind  and  what  I 
found  was  that  those  who  seemed 
scared  and  concerned  made-up  our 
new  populous,  those  happy  and  in¬ 
different  were  those  who  liked  this 
scholastic  drudgery  or  who  had 
never  left  it  by  attending  summer 
classes,  and  those  sad  were,  like 
this  reporter,  merely  dejected  to 
leave  a  carefree  summer  behind. 

What  I  also  found  was  that  a 
number  had  done  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  with  their  summers. 

One  of  our  student  senators. 
Tram  Anh  Nguyen,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  Notre  Dame  and 
take  classes,  one  of  which  has 
prompted  a  possible  change  in  her 
major.  While  taking  a  pediatrics 
course,  she  found  that  working 
'with  children  is  such  a  rewarding 
field  that  she  would  like  to  pursue 
it  further. 


Another  student,  Gina  Vu, 
worked  as  an  administrator  for 
Chaffy  College  in  California.  Liana 
Clark  taught  dancing  while  an¬ 
other  student,  Brenda  Davis, 
learned  to  dancer 

Some,  like  Noelle,  traveled  while 
others  like  John  and  Lukus  went  to 
the  military.  One  scholar,  who  shall 
remain  nameless  (to  avoid  fines), 
did  some  illegal  bridge-jumping. 

Jenny  Peek  claims  that  while 
exploring  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  Indian  reservations  of  Arizona, 
she  may  have  aided  in  spreading 
the  chicken  pox  that  two  of  her 
children  caught  while  they  were 
traveling  across  the  nation. 

Then,  just  a3  the  storyline  was 
about  to  end,  “and  a  good  summer 
was  had  by  all,”  another  tale  fell 
upon  my  ear.  This  is  a  story  with  a 
villain  I  thought  near-dead  now. 
A  story  of  unwarranted  pain 
caused  to  a  fellow  human  being  for 
simply  being,  like  all  of  us  are,  a 
certain  kind  of  person.  I’ll  not  men¬ 
tion  this  person's  name  —  I  was 
asked  me  not  to.  I’ll  not  disclose 
gender,  race  or  sexual  preference 
for  these  are  truly  irrelevant.  But 
yes,  the  villain  is  discrimination. 

This  person  and  a  friend  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  some  time  relaxing 
and  enjoying  some  fun-filled  days 
in  Florida  before  school  began. 
They  happily  drove  the  distance 
anticipating  a  pleasant  break  from 
their  normal  routine  and  the 
weather  here.  They  arrived  without 
incident  and  checked  into  the  hotel 
of  their  choice  and  unpacked.  On 


the  third  day  they  donned  their 
swimming  apparel  and  joyfully  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  pool  to  relish  the  rays 
of  sun,  swim  and  visit  with  some  of 
the  other  guests. 

But  their  enthusiasm  was  not 
shared,  their  good  intentions  were 
not  accepted,  their  feelings  bla¬ 
tantly  disregarded  and  abused. 
People  started  leaving  and  gath¬ 
ering  their  things.  One  man  liter¬ 
ally'  yanked  his  child  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  told  the  puzzled  boy  they 
would  return  later.  And  soon  the 
two  friends  were  alone. 

Justifiably  hurt,  irreversibly  of¬ 
fended,  and  unfairly  treated  the 
two  returned  to  their  room  to  pack. 
The  reduction  of  their  bill  did  not 
ease  the  trauma,  nor  did  the  offer 
of  an  extended  free  stay  appease 
the  fact.  Two  hopeful  youths  had 
unjustly  been  subjected  to  the 
harsh  reality  of  prejudice. 

I  thought  this  kind  of  demeanor 
was  behind  us  now.  I  guess  I  am 
as  unsuspecting  as  were  the  two. 

It  sorely  grieves  me  to  know  that 
this  kind  of  disregard  for  others 
still  exists  in  the  nation  that  I  hold 
dear  and  the  nation  I  thought 
worked  to  dispel  it.  I  hope  it  does 
not  exist  on  this  campus  but  now  1 
am  afraid  it  may. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who 
judges  others  by  color,  creed,  reli¬ 
gion,  sex,  or  wave  of  hair,  please, 
avoid  me.  For  I  choose  not  to  judge 
others  on  aspects  that  were  not  of 
their  choosing  and  will  break  bread 
with  all  and  any  and  if  allowed, 
call  them  my  friends. 


by  Valerie  Serhal-Pudlo 
One  of  the  traditions  of  going 
back  to  school  that  I  always  hated 
as  a  child  was  the  inevitable  essay 
on  “  How  I  spent  my  summer  va¬ 
cations.”  This  was  difficult  for  me 
because  our  family  never  went 
anywhere  cool  (actually  we  never 
went  anywhere  at  all,  cool  or  oth¬ 
erwise),  or  did  anything  neat  on 
summer  vacations.  All  the  other 
kids  did  things  like  go  to  Disney¬ 
land,  or  to  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
the  Smoky  Mountains;  heck,  just 
going  to  the  beach  would  be  excit¬ 
ing  to  us.  But  all  we  ever  did  was 
stay  home  and  do  stuff.  I  grew  up 
in  the  country  so  we  didn’t  even 
have  the  luxury  of  sidewalks  to 
play  on.  What  we  did  for  fun  on 
those  lazy  days  of  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  consisted  of  climbing  trees, 
playing  ball  in  the  cornfield  next 
door  (of  course  once  the  com  got 
too  high  it  was  awfully  hard  to  find 
the  ball  in  right  field),  and  wading 
in  the  creek.  How  do  you  make 
that  into  an  essay?  Well,  I  found 
that  with  a  little  imagination  and 
embellishment  flying),  I  too  could 
have  an  exciting  summer  vacation. 

Take  climbing  trees  for  exam¬ 
ple.  An  ordinary  every  day  occur¬ 
rence;  however,  with  a  little  fudg¬ 
ing  on  my  part,  it  became  climbing 
a  tree  in  the  woods  because  a  bear 
was  chasing  me  while  I  was  camp¬ 
ing  in  the  Smoky  Mountains.  See 
how  easy  that  was?  Wading  in  the 
creek  became  surfing  off  Malibu 
Beach  in  California  after  a  busy 


day  at  Disneyland.  Grand  Canyon? 
Piece  of  cake-there  was  a  ditch  in 
the  front  yard,  complete  with  wa¬ 
ter  moccasins  from  the  creek,  that 
made  excellent  story  material  for 
the  time  I  was  lost  from  the  fami¬ 
ly  when  we  were  camping  in  the 
Canyon  and  a  Rattler  bit  me.  I 
would  have  died  except  for  the  In¬ 
dian  who  cut  my  leg  with  a  knife 
and  then  sucked  the  poisonous 
blood  from  my  leg.  Nobody’s  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  were  more  exciting 
than  mine! 

I  finally  had  a  truly  fun  summer 
vacation  last  summer.  You  can 
imagine  my  glee  when  I  walked 
into  Comp.  101,  after  not  being  in 
school  for  18  years,  thinking  final¬ 
ly  I  have  something  to  write  about 
for  the  summer  vacations  essay. 
Talk  about  rude  awakening  num¬ 
ber  63:  nobody  cared  how  I  spent 
my  summer  vacation!  It  was  a 
composition  class,  a  class  on  writ¬ 
ing  essay,  and  nobody  cared  how  I 
spent  my  summer  vacation!  All 
the  instructor  wanted  me  to  do  was 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  about  a  job. 
I  couldn’t  believe  it  I  want  to  go 
back.  Back  to  grade  school  where 
people  cared  about  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  or  maybe  they  didn’t  care. 
What  if  all  this  time  no  one  really 
cared  and  I  was  making  stuff  up  for 
nothing? 

Oh  well,  my  mother  cares.  This 
year  for  summer  vacation  we  went 
to  Michigan  and  got  rained  on.  She 
looked  at  my  pictures  with  true  in¬ 
terest. 
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Third  millennium  seeks  change 


by  Leslie  Kemp  Poole 

(CPS)  -  Concerned  that  the 
mounting  national  debt,  environ¬ 
mental  degradation  and  inner-city 
strife  will  devastate  their  lives  in 
the  next  century  unless  drastic 
changes  are  made,  a  group  of 
“twentysomething”  leaders  are  or¬ 
ganizing  on  college  campuses  this 
fall  to  increase  the  political  savvy 
and  clout  of  young  voters. 

“The  message  is  that  our  gener¬ 
ation’s  future  is  being  sold  out  and 
unless  young  Americans  become 
energized  and  move  involved  in  the 
political  process,  we’ll  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves,”  said 
Jonathan  Karl,  co-founder  of  the 
New  York-based  Third  Millenni¬ 
um. 

The  non-partisan  group  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  “tremendous  response” 
since  its  opening  salvos  were  sound¬ 
ed  in  mid-July  with  the  distribution 
of  a  declaration  that  calls  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  great  ills  in  American  so¬ 
ciety  and  politics,  Karl  said.  Third 
Millennium  receives  about  100  in¬ 
quiries  a  day  from  interested  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  its  first  two  weeks  300 
people  from  44  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces  paid  $9  to  be¬ 
come  members,  he  said. 

Now  Third  Millennium  will  focus 
much  of  its  energies  on  motivating 
20-  to  29-  year-olds  into  political 
action,  partly  by  reaching  college 
students  with  its  message,  Karl 
said.  He’ll  be  speaking  at  several 
campuses  this  fall,  including  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Chapman  University,  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  Princeton 
University,  and  the  group  will  be 
forming  chapters  at  schools  across 
the  country.  The  new  chapters  are 
expected  to  plan  political  aware¬ 
ness  events  on  their  campuses,  in¬ 
cluding  hosting  1994  congression¬ 
al  candidate  debates  and  encour¬ 
aging  higher  voter  turnout  among 
young  people,  who  typically  vote 
at  a  low  rate. 

David  Stevens,  a  University  of 
Kansas  sophomore  who  is  arrang¬ 
ing  Karl’s  visit  and  helping  orga¬ 
nize  a  chapter,  said  that  the  Third 
Millennium’s  message  speaks  di¬ 
rectly  to  college  students  concerned 
about  how  issues  such  as  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  affect  their  careers. 

“If  you  ask  most  college  students 
these  days,  their  primary  worry  is 
whether  the  economy  will  support 
them  once  they  leave  college,” 
Stevens  said.  “This  program  of¬ 
fers  some  explanations  about  why 
things  are  this  way  and  what  needs 
to  happen  economically  to  improve 
things.” 

The  last  time  young  people  unit¬ 
ed  to  radically  change  American 
politics  was  in  the  1960s  when  un¬ 
rest  about  the  Vietnam  War  and 
fear  of  being  drafted  into  the  mili¬ 


tary  spurred  college  demonstra¬ 
tions  around  the  country,  eventu¬ 
ally  shifting  public  opinion  to  op¬ 
pose  the  war.  Will  today’s  20-year- 
olds  be  as  motivated  by  economic 
projections? 

“Although  the  threats  are  not  as 
visible  as  in  the  1960s,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  hardships  they  pose  for  the 
future  are  just  as  important  to  this 
generation,”  Stevens  said.  “That’s 
the  uphill  battle  —  trying  to  show 
people  that  there  is  a  threat  out 
there  that  is  just  as  menacing  as 
your  draft  card  coming  up.” 

At  the  same  time  of  its  college 
drive,  the  non-profit  Third  Millen¬ 
nium  will  be  trying  to  raise  its  vis¬ 
ibility  and  power  by  proposing  na¬ 
tional  legislation  and  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  tackle  these 
tough  issues,  Karl  said.  “We  have 
no  voice  on  Capitol  Hill  so  there’s 
absolutely  a  need  for  this  to  ener¬ 
gize  us.  We  need  to  go  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  say  you  have  to  listen  to 
us.” 

In  its  declaration,  the  Third  Mil¬ 
lennium  acknowledges  that  the 
Cold  War  and  its  threat  of  apoca¬ 
lypse  is  over  but  warns  that  “polit¬ 
ical  and  social  time  bombs  threat¬ 
en  our  fragile  successes  at  home 
and  abroad.  Like  Wile  E.  Coyote 
waiting  for  a  20-ton  Acme  anvil  to 
fall  on  his  head,  our  generation 
labors  in  the  expanding  shadow  of 
a  monstrous  national  debt.” 

With  a  $4.4  trillion  debt  staring 
them  in  the  face,  this  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  every  reason  to  fear  for 
the  future  and  to  do  something 
about  it,  according  to  the  declara¬ 
tion,  which  likens  the  debt  to  an  un¬ 
fair  “taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion”  for  future  generations  that 
will  have  to  deal  with  its  legacy. 

Third  Millennium  calls  for  an 
end  to  deficit  spending  by  1999  and 
proposes  that  the  United  States 
begin  paying  off  the  debt  by  the 
year  2000.  “We  must  stop  invoic¬ 
ing  future  generations  for  today’s 
spending  sprees.  Everything  must 
be  put  on  the  table:  defense,  enti¬ 
tlements,  farm  subsidies  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  tax  increases  aimed  at 
debt  reduction,”  according  to  the 
declaration. 

As  part  of  its  strong  language, 
the  declaration  also  goes  on  to  call 
Social  Security  “a  generational 
scam  —  fiscally  unsound  and  gen- 
erationally  inequitable,”  since  fu¬ 
ture  generations  are  unlikely  to 
reap  the  same  benefits  as  today’s 
retirees  and  may  have  to  raise  pay¬ 
roll  taxes  to  as  high  as  40  percent 
to  provide  benefits  for  retirees  25 
years  from  now.  The  25-page  doc¬ 
ument  also  examines  urban  strife, 
poverty,  crime,  education,  welfare 
reform,  and  “our  endangered  envi¬ 
ronment”  in  its  call  for  young  peo¬ 


ple  to  become  active  and  committed 
to  curing  these  ills. 

“Therefore,  we  as  a  generation, 
the  generation  that  will  come  to 
power  in  the  third  millennium, 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
individual  responsibility  —  for  our 
actions  and  to  our  communities. 
The  future  of  our  country  demands 
no  less,”  the  declaration  ends. 

Third  Millennium  is  the  result  of 
a  weekend  retreat  last  spring  which 
included  young  people  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  political  loyal¬ 
ties,  including  Democrat,  Republi¬ 
can,  and  Perot  supporters.  Karl  is 
a  writer  with  Freedom  House,  an 
international  human  rights  orga¬ 
nization.  Douglas  Kennedy,  son  of 
the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  also 
attended.  During  the  weekend  re¬ 
treat,  the  group  discovered  that 
however  different  its  members,  all 
shared  some  basic  concerns  and 
frustrations  about  the  current  po¬ 
litical  agenda. 

“People  come  from  all  over  the 
political  spectrum.  We  find  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  common  ground  on 
the  core  future  issues,”  Karl  said. 
He  calls  the  group  “post-partisan” 
in  that  it  doesn’t  endorse  any  po¬ 
litical  party  —  just  solutions  to 
shared  concerns.  He  agreed  its 
centrist  ideology  isn’t  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  extreme  liberal  or  right-wing 
activists  and  its  declaration  es¬ 
pouses  putting  some  hot  political  is¬ 
sues  such  as  abortion  and  capital 
punishment  to  the  side  so  that  at¬ 
tention  can  be  focused  on  bottom- 
line  problems  such  as  the  national 
economy. 

An  “absolute  frustration  with 
both  political  parties”  led  to  Third 
Millennium’s  bold  approach,  Karl 
said,  noting  that  Republicans  in 
the  group  were  disappointed  with 
former  President  George  Bush  and 
many  see  “more  of  the  same”  with 
President  Bill  Clinton.  The  group 
isn’t  forming  a  third  party  —  rather 
it’s  informing  the  current  two  par¬ 
ties  that  some  things  must  change. 

“We’re  sick  of  the  labels,  sick  of 
the  partisanship,”  he  added.  “If 
we  are  going  to  get  over  these  se¬ 
rious  problems  that  we  face,  then 
it’s  going  to  have  to  be  on  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  basis.” 

Michael  Evans  of  the  College 
Democrats  of  America  contends 
that  this  approach  is  not  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ills.  “There  are  nonpartisan 
Congressmen  and  senators,  to  be 
effective  in  politics,  you  need  to  be 
in  a  party,”  he  said.  “Party  politics 
works.  It’s  not  the  only  way  to  get 
something  done,  but  it’s  very  ef¬ 
fective.” 

Evans  also  disagrees  with  Third 
Millennium’s  contention  that  to¬ 
day’s  young  voters  are  powerless  to 


influence  national  policy,  citing  the 
1992  presidential  election  in  which 
11  million  18-to-24-year-olds  voted. 
Of  those  voters.  5.5  million  pro¬ 
vided  “the  margin  of  victory  for 
Clinton,”  Evans  said. 

“The  young  people  we  speak  to 
already  are  very  active,”  Evans 
said.  “Maybe  Third  Millennium  is 
looking  in  the  wrong  place.” 

Stacey  Leyton  of  the  U.S.  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  said  that  today’s 
college  students  are  very  active  and 
argued  that  Third  Millennium’s  or¬ 
ganizers  demonstrate  little  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  today’s 
college  students.  She  noted  that 
Third  Millennium’s  declaration 
didn’t  include  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  about  improving  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

“We’re  very  concerned  about  the 
economy.  Our  generation  is  the 
first  that  will  earn  less  than  its 
parents,”  Leyton  said.  For  that 
reason,  her  group  believes  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  bigger  investment  in  higher 
education  by  providing  more  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  Financial  aid  grants  in 
the  past  decade  have  decreased 
while  college  expenses  increased, 
forcing  many  students  to  either 
drop  out  of  college  or  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  by  heavy  debt  to  complete 
their  education. 

“We’re  concerned  about  the 
deficit.. .being  used  as  an  excuse  to 
cut  (educational)  programs,”  Ley- 


ton  said.  “On  college  campuses  the 

talk  is  not  about  the  deficit  so  much 
as  to  about  how  to  pay  for  a  college 
education  now.” 

third  Millennium’s  agenda  has 
stirred  up  a  large  amount  of  media 
attention  as  well  as  notice  from 
some  national  political  leaders.  A 
week  after  the  group’s  July  14  plea, 
the  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Republican  National 
Committee  released  statements 
about  their  efforts  to  attract  voters, 
Karl  said,  adding:  “I  don’t  think 
this  is  a  coincidence.” 

Some  others  have  contacted  the 
group  expressing  interest,  includ¬ 
ing  former  U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Tsongas’ 
Concord  Coalition,  a  deficit-reduc¬ 
tion  group,  Karl  said.  Third  Mil¬ 
lennium  hopes  ot  co-sponsor  a  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  hearing  on  generational  eq¬ 
uity  this  fall  and  plans  to  have  a  So¬ 
cial  Security  reform  proposal  to 
Congress  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
Karl  said,  adding  that  the  group 
will  be  looking  for  co-sponsors  for 
the  proposal. 

For  now,  the  group  is  concen¬ 
trating  on  strengthening  its  mem¬ 
bership,  which  brings  with  it  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  and  a  newsletter. 
Regional  chapters  may  be  formed 
for  those  in  their  late  20s.  Although 
there  is  no  age  limit  on  member¬ 
ship,  Karl  said  that  “undoubtedly 
the  most  response  is  coming  from 
the  younger  generation.” 
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Purdue  Pride  Week: 
and  darn  proud  of  it 


Spectator  photos  by  Carey  Mlllsap 


Purdue  students  take  a  bite  out  of  Purdue  Pride  Week!  nibbling  on  the  free  hot  dogs  provided  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate. 


muz 


. 


m 


You  can  always  “count”  on  math  prof.  Dr.  Ed  Bednar  (back)  to  appear  at  Purdue  fuctlons.  Here  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  hot  dog  from  My  Ngoc  Nguyen. 


Don’t  forget  to  show  your  Pur¬ 
due  Pride.  Ride  the  bus  to  West 
Lafayette  to  see  Purdue  beat 
Notre  Dame.  See  page  10  for 
details! 


Dill'iOutM  Oy  TriOune  MM*  Services 


Students  freed  from 
Bosnian  prison 


LINCOLN,  Neb.  (CPS)  -  Two  Arshad  Syed,  information  sys- 
University  of Nebraska-I  incoln  stu-  terns  manager  for  the  College  of 
dents  working  as  relief  volunteers  Business  Administration,  went  to 
in  Croatia  were  released  this  sum-  Croatia  in  July  to  help  negotiate 
mer  after  being  held  in  a  Bosnian  the  students’  release,  said  his  wife, 
detention  center  for  about  18  days.  Lucretia  Syed. 

Abbas  Ali,  a  senior  engineering  Syed  convinced  the  American 
major,  and  Suleman  Ahmer,  a  grad-  Embassy  in  Croatia  to  assist  in  the 
uate  student,  left  the  United  States  rescue  effort  after  much  persuad- 
in  November  1992  to  work  in  the  mg.  his  wife  said. 

Bosnian  relief  efforts,  said  Zahid  “He  was  thinking  about  ex- 
Nazir,  Ali’s  roommate.  changing  himself  for  his  two  friends 

“They  are  collecting  things  that  in  order  for  them  to  do  something 
are  needed  in  Bosnia,”  he  said,  about  it,  Lucretia  Syed  said. 
“Sometimes  they  need  medicine,  The  U.S.  was  reluctant  to  get  in- 
sometimes  they  need  food.”  volved  in  the  incident,  Lucretia 

The  two  students,  who  are  na-  Syed  reported,  because  the  two  stu- 
tives  of  Pakistan,  were  distributing  dents  were  from  Pakistan  and  not 
supplies  from  a  relief  office  in  di-  American  citizens.  Through  Syed’s 
vided  Croatia  when  they  were  cap-  efforts,  the  two  students  were  safe- 
tured.  Constant  battles  in  the  area  ly  released. 

made  the  situation  extremely  dan-  Ali  and  Ahmer  were  working  for 
gerous,  Nazir  said.  Al-Nasr  International  Organiza- 

“Anything  could  have  happened  tion  of  Lincoln.  The  organization, 
with  the  war  going  on  there,”  he  certified  by  the  state  in  January, 
said.  “Their  parents  were  really  was  founded  by  Syed  to  provide  hu- 
worried.  Bad  things  have  been  go-  manitarian  relief, 
ing  through  my  mind  since  they  The  Bosnian  effort  was  the  first 
were  missing.  They’re  back  safely  time  the  organization  had  gone  into 
now,  but  I  haven’t  been  able  to  talk  another  country,  said  Lucretia 
to  them.”  Syed. 

Student  Senate 
Car  Wash 

Saturday,  September  18 
11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
at  Wal-Mart 

in  Michigan  City 

Wal-Mart  will  match  donations  dollar  for  dollar! 

$2.00 

Tickets  available  in  advance  or  at  wash  site.  Help  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  Scholorship  Fund  and  have  a  clean  care  at  the  same  time. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


r  Art  &  ^ 
Galleries 

September  10  -  October  12 
Chicago  Architects,  Here 
&  There 
An  exhibit  at  the 
John  G.  Blank  Center 
for  the  Arts 
Michigan  City 
Center  hours: 


Cinema  at  the  Snite  Film  Series 
at  the  Snite  Museum  of  Art 
Notre  Dame  Campus 

Sept.  17  —  “Like  Water  for  Chocolate”  7:30  and  9:45  p.m.  showings 
Sept.  20  -  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  at  7:00,  “Brazil”  at  9:15  p.m. 
Sept.  24  --  “The  Lover”  7:30  and  9:45  p.m. 

Sept.  28  --  “Vidas  Secas”  at  7:00and  “Spies”  at  9:15  p.m. 
Admission  charged 


The  LaPorte 
Little  Theatre 
Club 

Announces  its  fall 
season,  including 
The  Music  Man 
andGodspell.  For 
ticket  information 
call  362-5113. 


M  -  F  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Sat.  10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

ffffff 

September  11  -  October  24 
Sculpture  by  Kathryn 
Field 

South  Bend  Regional  Museum 
of  Art 


Autumn  Hayricks 

In  September  and  October 
Call  today  to  reserve  your  group  hayrides 
(219)654-3155 
Bendix  Woods  County  Parks 


(Hattozueen  (Phantasy 


Thursday  and  Friday  October  21  and  22 
6:30  to  9:00  p.m. 

$4.00 


Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  advance  after  September  27 
(219)  654-3155 


Bendix  Woods  County  Park 


Tues.  -  Fri.  11  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Sat.  and  Sun.  Noon  -  5  p.m. 

ffffff 

September  11  -  30 
Exhibition  of  Paintings 
by  Patricia  Moore 
Art  Bam  Gallery  North 
New  Buffalo 

ffffff 

September  12  -  October  3 
Sloan  40th  Anniversary 
Exhibit 

The  Indiana  Dunes,  sights 
and  insights,  Moellering  Li¬ 
brary,  Union  Lounge 
Valparaiso  University 
M  -  F  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 


Barker  Mansion  and  Civic  Center 
631  Washington  Street 
in  Michigan  City 

Guided  tours  at  10:00, 11:30  and  1:00,  Monday  through 
Friday  in  an  English  manor-style  home  furnished  in 
turn  of  the  century  elegance.  There  will  be  a  special  ex¬ 
hibit  of  period  and  Victorian  era  bridal  gowns  and  antique 
dolls  dressed  in  Victorian-era  bridal  clothing.  Call  873- 
1520. 


Berrien  County  Courthouse 
U.S.  31,  Berrien  Springs 

The  oldest  courthouse  in  Michigan,  built  in  1839.  Also 
includes  an  1830  log  cabin  and  an  1870  sheriffs  quarters. 
Open  9  to  4  Tuesday  through  Friday,  1  to  5  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  An  exhibit  called  Pictures  from  an  Exposition: 
The  Great  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893  can  be  seen 
through  November  7.  Call  (616)  471-1202. 


The  National  Library  of  Poetry 

Owings  Mills,  Maryland--The  National  Library  of  Poetry  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  $12,000  in  prizes  will  be  awarded  this  year  to  over 
250  poets  in  the  North  American  Open  Poetry  Contest.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  the  contest  is  September  30.  The  contest  is  open  to  ev¬ 
eryone,  but  seniors  are  particularly  welcome,  and  entry  is  free. 

To  enter,  send  one  original  poem,  any  subject  and  any  styles,  to 
The  National  Library  of  Poetry,  11419  Cronridge  Dr.,  P.O.  Box 
704-ZI,  Owings  Mills,  Maryland,  21117.  The  poem  should  be  no 
more  than  20  lines,  and  the  poet's  name  and  address  should  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  top  of  the  page.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
September  30, 1993.  A  new  contest  opens  October  1 , 1993. 


A  Season  of  Magic 

South  Bend  Symphony 
1993-1994  Season 

Open  House  Rehearsal 
Friday,  October  1  from  7  -  9  p.m. 
Admission  is  free 

Call  (219)  232-6343  for  ticket  information 

Classical  Series 

October  2 

Alexander  Korsantiya,  piano 
October  30 

Orchestra  Showcase-The  Orient  Express 
January  15 

Mostly  Beethoven— One 
Daniel  Gaisford,  cello 

February  19 
Mostly  Beethoven-Two 
Janina  Fialkowski,  piano 

March  5 

John  Bruce  Yeh,  clarinet 
April  2 

South  Bend  Symphonic  Choir 
April  23 

Corey  Cerovsek,  violin 
Season  tickets  available  232-6343 
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Centaur  baseball  has  high  hopes 


by  Tony  Ross 

Expectations  are  high  but 
progress  is  slow  for  this  year’s  1993 
Purdue  University  North  Centra] 
baseball  team. 

Last  year,  the  Centaurs  won  12 
games,  losing  five.  A  record  de¬ 
serving  to  a  talented  squad  who 
had  impressive  players  like  Steve 
Cherry,  Chad  Simons,  Joe  Mullen, 
and  Toby  Gentry,  all  of  whom  hit 
with  a  .315  batting  average  or  bet¬ 
ter. 

Unfortunately,  these  players  are 
not  returning  to  the  line-up  for  this 
year’s  team.  Lariy  Blake,  Sr.,  third 
year  head  coach  of  the  Centaurs, 
will  have  the  unenviable  task  of 
trying  to  replace  those  key  losses. 
Coach  Blake  stressed  how  tough  it 
has  been  trying  to  replace  a  Steve 
Cherry  who  hit  .425  and  led  the 


team  in  extra-base  hits,  or  a  Joe 
Mullen  who  won  four  games  and 
lost  two  maintaining  an  impres¬ 
sive  3.90  earned  run  average. 

The  1993  Centaurs  will  have  six 
players  returning  from  last  year's 
squad.  One  of  the  players  is  lefty, 
Chad  Dzerba.  Last  year,  he  had  a 
tremendous  season  at  the  plate  hit¬ 
ting  over  .500,  and  his  defense  isn’t 
bad  either,  according  to  Coach 
Blake.  Dzerba  is  also  this  year's 
team  captain. 

This  year’s  Centaurs  will  have  a 
new  look  with  new  faces.  There 
will  be  no  set  format  to  repeat  last 
year's  record.  Coach  Blake  is  count¬ 
ing  on  his  six  returning  players  to 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
team.  “They  will  carry  us,”  he  said. 

The  Centaurs  have  completed 
their  first  month  of  practice.  “Slow 
progress”  described  the  way  prac- 


1993  -  94 

HICKS  BASEBALL  CLASSIC 
Saturday,  September  25, 1 993 


TOURNAMENT  STRUCTURE 

- 

9:15  A.M. 

PUNC/1UK 

(Game  1) 

11:45  A.M. 

IUN/MXCC 

(Game  2) 

2:00  P.M. 

Consolation  Game 

(Game  3) 

4:15  P.M. 

Championship  Game 

(Game  4) 

Tickets  Remaining 


Approximately  40  tickets  for 
the  Purdue-Notre  Dame  football 
game  on  September  25th  at  Ross- 
Ade  Stadium  are  still  on  sale  at 
the  Dean  of  Students  office.  The 
cost  of  the  tickets  are  two  for 


$40.00,  and  students  are  re¬ 
quested  to  buy  the  tickets  in 
pairs.  There  is  a  limit  of  two  tick¬ 
ets  per  student,  and  will  remain 
on  sale  while  supplies  last. 


Fitness  center  hours 

Monday 

10:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday 

11:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday 

10:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday 

11:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Friday 

10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Saturday 

Closed 

Sunday 

Closed 

tices  have  developed,  said  Coach 
Black.  The  reason  for  slowness  is 
the  availability  of  playing  positions. 
“I've  pretty  much  given  the  players 
a  chance  to  take  a  starting  spot,” 
Blake  said.  “It’s  been  a  struggle. 
The  chemistry  is  not  quite  there 
yet.”  He  continues  to  work  on  the 
fundamentals  of  baseball  with  his 
team. 

The  Centaurs  have  been  given 
no  team  goal  by  their  coach;  this  is 
the  way  Coach  Blake  wants  to  be. 
“I  let  the  players  set  their  person¬ 
al  goals,”  he  said.  “If  they  want  to 
set  the  team’s  goals,  then  I  let 
them.”  “We’re  missing  our  team 
goal  when  we  don't  have  one  dirty 
uniform  by  the  end  of  the  game! 
My  job  is  to  get  the  players  men¬ 
tally  ready  for  a  ballgame.  Give  me 
your  heart  and  leave  nothing  be¬ 
hind.” 


This  year’s  Centaurs  could  be  a 
surprise  to  many  who  will  watch. 
Experience  from  the  returning  six 
is  the  possible  key  that  could  open 
the  door  to  a  winning  season.  The 
Centaurs  are  sound  defensively 
which  is  the  team's  strongest  point. 
However,  scoring  runs  might  be  a 
problem,  a  weakness  that  concerns 
Coach  Blake. 

Last  weekend  the  Centaurs 
played  in  the  Alumni  Classic,  a 
tune-up  game  before  the  start  of 
the  regular  season.  The  result  was 
a  6-1  Centaur  victory  over  the 
alumni.  Coach  Blake  was  pleased 
with  his  team's  performance,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  bats.  The  Cen¬ 
taurs  scored  first,  with  two  runs 
in  the  third  inning,  then  a  six-run 
fourth  inning  which  sealed  the  win. 
Collecting  RBIs  for  the  Centaurs 
were  Mike  Gapinski,  Chris  Allen, 


and  Jim  Nielson.  Carrie  Stone 
brought  in  two  runs  of  his  own  to 
help  the  cause.  Chad  Dzerba  also 
collected  an  RBI  and  was  the  start¬ 
ing  pitcher,  allowing  one  run  while 
striking  out  three. 

Ironically,  the  only  run  allowed 
by  Dzerba  came  off  his  assistant 
coach,  Larry  Blake,  Jr.,  who  then 
proceeded  to  steal  two  bases.  Chris 
Allen  came  on  in  relief  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  allowing  no  runs  and  strik¬ 
ing  out  six  batters. 

The  regular  season  begins  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sept.  11,  against  Indiana 
University  Kokomo  at  Kokomo,  be¬ 
ginning  at  noon.  Then  Sunday, 
Sept.  12,  the  Centaurs  play  their 
first  home  game  of  the  season 
against  Franklin  College  at  noon. 


Huskies’  football  coach  quits 


SEATTLE  —  Hours  sifter  the  Pa¬ 
cific  10  Conference  imposed  sanc¬ 
tions  against  the  University  of 
Washington  football  team  for  vio¬ 
lating  NCAA  rules,  football  coach 
Don  James  quit  after  18  seasons 
coaching  the  Huskies. 

The  Huskies  have  been  placed 
on  probation,  banned  from  post¬ 
season  play  for  two  years  and  have 
to  give  up  scholarships  and  $1.4 
million  in  television  revenue  fol¬ 
lowing  an  investigation  by  the  Pac- 
10,  officials  said  in  late  August. 
The  probe,  which  lasted  about  10 
months,  goes  back  to  violations  that 
were  made  from  1987  to  1991. 

Jim  Lambright,  who  was  also  a 
defensive  coordinator  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  named  interim  head  coach, 
said  Director  of  Athletics  Barbara 
Hedges. 

James  was  bitter  about  the  sanc¬ 
tions  in  a  press  statement.  “I  have 
decided  that  I  can  no  longer  coach 


in  a  conference  that  treats  its  mem¬ 
bers,  its  coaches  and  their  players 
so  unfairly,”  James  said  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  resignation.  “Therefore,  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  I  am  retiring 
as  the  head  football  coach  of  the 
Washington  Huskies.” 

The  charges  against  the  Huskies 
included  making  monetary  promis¬ 
es  to  prospective  student  athletes, 
not  controlling  accounting  of  cash 
for  meal  expenses  during  official 
visits  by  football  recruits,  gifts  to 
football  players  and  breaking  full 
grant-in-aid  limits  permitted  un¬ 
der  NCAA  rules  for  student  ath¬ 
letes. 

The  penalties  are  the  most  se¬ 
vere  ever  levied  by  the  Pac-10.  Re¬ 
cruiting  visits,  as  well  as  grant-in- 
aid  money,  are  now  limited,  and 
the  university  can’t  share  in  1993 
TV  rights.  The  team  can  appear  on 
television  but  won’t  get  any  TV  rev¬ 
enue. 


“They  (the  Pac-10)  will  continue 
to  allow  us  to  play  on  television  so 
that  they  can  reap  monetary  ben¬ 
efits  as  they  have  been  doing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  outstanding  play  of 
our  Huskies  for  many  years. 

University  President  William 
Gerberding,  in  a  press  statement, 
said  the  penalties  were  too  harsh. 
“Neither  the  university’s  investi¬ 
gation  nor  that  of  the  Pac-10  Con¬ 
ference  found  any  instance  of  will¬ 
ful  misconduct  by  any  university 
employee,"  he  said.  “Whether  one 
considers  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  conference  to  be  appropriate  or 
fair  is  a  matter  of  individual  judg¬ 
ment.  I  do  not.” 

James  has  won  more  Pac-10 
games  than  any  other  coach  in  the 
conference’s  history.  He  has  a  153- 
57-2  record  in  18  seasons  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  has  taken  the  Huskies 
to  13  bowls  in  the  past  14  years.  In 
1991  the  Huskies  went  12-0. 


Purdue-Notre  Dame  F ootball  Game 


by  Patty  Busse 

The  local  board  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  is  sponsoring  a  trip 
to  West  Lafayette  for  the  Purdue 
versus  Notre  Dame  football  game. 
The  game  is  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  is  $36  which 
includes  the  bus  ride,  the  ticket  to 
the  game,  and  a  continental  break¬ 
fast.  A  tailgate  party  before  the 
game  is  also  included  in  the  price. 

“We  don’t  discriminate  against 
Notre  Dame  fans,”  said  Fred  Miller, 
director  of  campus  development, 
“so  they  are  welcome  too.” 

The  bus  will  leave  the  PU/NC 


parking  lot  at  8  a.m.,  which  will 
allow  time  for  people  to  walk 
around  the  West  Lafayette  cam¬ 
pus  and  buy  souvenirs  before  the 
game. 

Miller  said  anyone  who  already 
has  a  ticket  to  the  game  can  ride  on 
the  bus  for  $16. 

The  Alumni  Association  spon¬ 
sors  this  trip  every  other  year  when 
Notre  Dame  plays  at  Purdue.  To 
make  reservations  for  this  year’s 
trip,  contact  the  Alumni  and  De¬ 
velopment  office,  140  Schwarz  Hall, 
or  call  extension  313. 
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Purdue  reaching  to  African-  American  alumni 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND.  - 

African-Americans  have  been  an 
important  part  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity’s  past.  The  university  also 
wants  its  former  students  to  be  part 
of  the  institution’s  future. 

The  office  of  human  relations, 
the  Purdue  Alumni  Association  and 
the  black  Cultural  Center  are  work¬ 
ing  together  to  increase  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  African-Americans  in 
alumni  and  other  university  activ¬ 
ities. 

“There  have  been  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  by  African-Americans  to 
Purdue’s  growth  as  a  premier  uni¬ 
versity,”  says  Myra  DeBow  Mason, 
director  of  diversity  and  multicul¬ 
tural  affairs.  “The  black  alumni 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
many  fields,  and  we  would  hope 
they  will  lend  their  skills  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  help  others  who  follow.” 

The  Purdue  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Black  Cultural  Center  are 
pooling  their  knowledge  and  re¬ 
sources  to  contact  Purdue’s  African- 
American  alumni  and  invite  those 
who  are  not  already  connected  to 


the  university  to  become  involved 
again. 

Two  activities  are  providing  focus 
for  the  contact  effort: 

-  This  spring,  Antonio  Zamora, 
director  of  the  Black  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ter,  announced  the  Helen  Bass. 
Williams  Scholarship,  which  will 
be  presented  annually  to  an  in¬ 
coming  African-American  student 
from  Indiana,  the  first  recipient, 
SongSu  Chandler  of  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  enrolled  this  fall  as  a  prephar¬ 
macy  major. 

-  In  1995,  the  Black  Cultural 
Center  will  celebrate  its  silver  an¬ 
niversary  on  Purdue’s  West 
Lafayette  campus. 

University  officials  are  encour¬ 
aging  alumni  to  become  involved 
in  both  events.  Renee  Spaulding, 
assistant  director  of  the  Black  Cul¬ 
tural  Center,  says  African-Ameri¬ 
can  alumni  have  been  contacted 
about  both  activities. 

“We  would  really  like  the  alum¬ 
ni  to  become  interested  in  the 
Williams  Scholarship,”  Spaulding 
says.  “She  was  a  voice  of  conscience 
at  the  university  during  a  time  that 


saw  many  changes  on  campus.  She 
was  an  extraordinary  woman,  and 
we  hope  people  will  support  the 
scholarship  in  her  memory.” 

The  Black  Cultural  Center  is 
planning  a  series  of  events  for  its 
25th  anniversary  in  the  fall  of  1995. 
“We  would  like  a  large  contingent 
of  black  alumni  to  participate  in 
our  activities  during  Homecoming,” 
Spaulding  says. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  con¬ 
tacting  African-American  alumni 
is  a  lack  of  ethnic  information  in  the 
university’s  files.  Before  1974,  a 
student’s  permanent  record  did  not 
include  any  racial  or  ethnic  identi¬ 
fication. 

Larry  Preo,  executive  director  of 
the  Purdue  Alumni  Association, 
said  that  missing  information  ham¬ 
pers  his  efforts  to  make  the  associ¬ 
ation  more  inclusive  of  all  alumni. 
Another  problem  is  alumni  who 
have  moved  and  not  notified  the 
university.  The  alumni  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Black  Cultural  Center 
are  pooling  their  information  to  fill 
that  gap,  and  are  asking  for  help 
from  alumni.  African-Americans 


interested  in  joining  the  alumni  as¬ 
sociation  or  wanting  information 
about  the  Purdue  Black  Alumni 
Organization  can  contact  Carlton 
Potts,  assistant  director,  at  317- 
494-5175. 

Meanwhile,  Alexandra  Cornelius, 
a  graduate  student  in  history,  is 
looking  through  old  yearbooks  to 
identify  other  black  alumni.  Cor¬ 
nelius  is  researching  African-Amer¬ 
ican  history  at  Purdue  for  the  office 
of  diversity  and  multicultural  af¬ 
fairs. 

“I  think  it’s  a  great  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  blacks  have  made  to  Purdue,” 
Cornelius  says.  “Purdue  also  will 
be  a  good  case  study  on  the  in¬ 
creasing  involvement  of  blacks  at 
Midwestern  universities.” 

Cornelius  has  been  scouring  the 
Purdue  archives  and  talking  with 
current  faculty  and  staff  about  the 
history  made  by  African-Ameri¬ 
cans.  “The  first  African-American 
student  at  Purdue  enrolled  in  1894, 
and  there  have  been  many  out¬ 
standing  alumni,”  she  said. 

Those  alumni  include  Forest  J. 


Farmer,  president  of  AccuStar,  a 
division  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  and 
Cheryl  White  Mason,  a  partner  in 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  O’Melve- 
ny  &  Myers,  an  international  law 
firm.  Farmer  serves  the  universi¬ 
ty  on  the  Athletic  Advisory  Council 
and  Purdue  Alumni  Foundation. 
Mason  has  been  head  of  Public 
Counsel,  an  affiliate  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights,  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Western 
Center  on  Law  &  Poverty.  Pur¬ 
due’s  Black  Cultural  Center  hon¬ 
ored  her  in  1980  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award. 

Cornelius  said  she  wants  to  hear 
from  alumni  who  can  help  fill  in 
the  missing  history  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  “The  experience  of  blacks  go¬ 
ing  to  school  here  decades  ago  is 
so  different  from  today,”  she  said. 
“I’m  eager  to  hear  from  alumni 
about  those  differences.” 

Cornelius  is  working  at  the  Office 
of  Diversity  and  Multicultural  Af¬ 
fairs,  Room  223  Schleman  Hall, 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.  47907.  Her  phone  number  is 
317-494-9997. 


Biology  Tutoring  Hours  Fall  1993 

Biology  for  science  majors,  el.  ed.  and  general 
(BIOL  121/122,  BIOL  205,  BIOL  211,  BIOL  241/242  and  GNC 

088) 

Tutor:  Marigny  Klaber 
Room:  SWRZ  114 
Times:  Tuesday  10:00  - 1 :00 
Thursday  9:00  - 12:00 
Biology  (BIOL  203,  BIOL  221) 

Tutor:  Lori  Barton 
Room:  SWRZ  112 

Times:  Monday  and  Thursday  12:00  -  3:00  p.m. 


Chemistry  Tutoring  Hours  Fall 
1993 

Chemistry  for  science  majors,  technology,  health 
sciences  and  general 
(CHM  111,  CHM  115  and  GNC  088) 

Tutor:  Jumana  Ashy 
Times:  Monday  10:00  - 12:00 
Room:  SWRZ  313 
Wednesday  2:00  -  3:00 
SWRZ  329 
Tutor:  Jeff  Weitzel 
Room:  SWRZ  318 
Times:  Monday  and  Wednesday 
1 :00  -  2:00 
Friday  10:00 -11:00 
Chemistry 

(CHM  119  and  GNC  088) 

Tutor:  Lori  Barton 
Room:  SWRZ  112 

Times:  Monday  and  Thursday  12:00  - 
3:00  p.m. 


Student  Patrol 

Duties:  foot  patrol  of  all  campus  parking  lots  checking  for  any  type 
of  criminal  activity  and  parking  violations.  Any  suspicious  activi¬ 
ty  will  be  reported  to  the  on-duty  police  officer.  Provide  general  in¬ 
formation  to  campus  visitors  and  be  available  to  escort  students 
and/or  staff  to  their  vehicles  upon  request. 

Must  be  able  to  work  independently.  Must  be  able  to  use  discre¬ 
tion  and  independent  judgment.  A  criminal  convictions  records 
check  will  be  conducted. 

Will  be  equipped  with  a  portable  radio  and  flashlight.  University 
will  furnish  a  shirt,  jacket,  coat  and  hat  marked  as  campus  secu¬ 
rity. 

Number  of  positions  available:  2 

Rate  of  pay:  $5.05-5.40  per  hour 

Approximate  hours:  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  or  6  to  10  p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Department  of  Personnel  Services. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

Student  Activities/Athletics 
1993-94  Rider’s  Program 


Rider’s  Program 


is 


to  and  from  the  campus  during  the  academic  year.  The 
program  is  based  on  Volunteerism:  student  volunteers  will¬ 
ingly  offer  to  transport  fellow  students.  Rider’s  Program 


■  „  i 


student  volunteers  through  applications  on  file  in  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office,  LSF  103. 
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Mel  Gibson:  A  Different 
Sort  of  Guy 

By  Ian  Spelling 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

Throughout  Mel  Gibson's  rise 
to  superstardom  he  absorbed  the 
ins  and  outs  of  filmmaking, 
waiting  for  that  day  when  he 
could  call  the  shots  as  a  director. 

Now,  in  “Man  Without  a 
Face,”  Gibson  has  had  his 
chance  to  shine  behind  the 
camera  as  well  as  in  front  of  it.  It 
has  been  a  day  long  awaited  by 
the  star  of  such  films  as  "Tequila 
Sunrise,”  ‘  Hamlet,"  and,  of 
course,  the  "Mad  Max"  and 
"Lethal  Weapon”  stories. 

Gibson  stars  as  Justin 
McLeod,  a  professor  disfigured 
in  an  auto  accident  that  left  a 
student  dead.  An  emotionally  and 
physically  scarred  McLeod 
retreats  to  a  secluded  island 
home  in  Maine. 

One  day  Chuck  Norstadt  (Nick 
Stahl),  a  local  boy,  finds  himself 
face-to-face  with  McLeod,  by 
now  a  lightning  rod  for  malicious 
rumors  and  scornrChuck  is 
fatherless,  hates  his  two  sisters 
and  doesn’t  connect  with  his 
mother.  The  young  man’s  dream 
is  to  attend  a  military  academy, 
but  he  can’t  pass  the  admissions 
tests. 

Slowly,  a  bond  grows  between 
them.  Chuck  has  found  in 
McLeod  a  tutor  and  a  father 
figure.  And  McLeod,  through 
Chuck,  rediscovers  the  thrill  of 
teaching,  and  finds  his  emotional 
scars  healed  by  the  boy’s 
respect  and  caring. 

“It  chose  me,”  says  Gibson, 
explaining  how  the  film,  based  on 
a  novel  by  Isabelle  Holland, 
became  his  directing  debut.  "I 
felt  like  telling  that  story.  I 
thought  I  could  tell  it  well,  so  I 
did  it." 

Gibson  had  planned  only  to 
direct  the  film,  but  after  several 


'Hocus  Pocus’  Nearly  Magical  (Two  Stars) 

By  College  Press  Service 

If  you’re  a  virgin,  don't  hang  out  in  Salem,  Mass,  during 
Halloween.  You  may  never  know  what  you’ll  conjure  up.  based  on 
the  Disney  movie  “Hocus  Pocus.” 

"Hocus  Pocus”  stars  Bette  Midler,  Sarah  Jessica  Parker  and 
Kathy  Najimy,  who  play  witches  who  were  hanged  300  years  ago 
in  Salem  and  accidently  conjured  up  in  the  present  time  by  —  you 
guessed  it  —  a  virgin. 

OK,  OK,  this  is  a  Disney  movie,  so  having  a  male  teen  virgin 
(and  hearing  virgin  jokes  throughout  the  movie)  begins  to  wear  thin 
in  this  mildly  entertaining  movie. 

Midler,  Parker  and  Najimy  all  play  their  roles  to  the  hilt  —  they 
dance,  sing  and  the  scenes  where  they  are  getting  used  to  life  in 
the  1990s  are  hilarious.  The  trio,  who  were  hanged  in  the  1600s, 
return  on  Halloween  night  because  (a)  there  is  a  full  moon  and  (b) 
a  virgin  has  lit  a  candle  that  has  a  black  flame. 

Poof!  They're  back,  they’re  mean,  and  they  have  to  kill  little 
children  so  they  can  be  immortal. 

If  you’re  in  the  mood  for  mostly  mindless  entertainment,  this  is 
the  movie  to  see.  It  won't  change  your  life,  but  you  may  look  at 
your  cat  or  broom  a  little  differently  afterwards.  Boo! 


actors  refused  the  role  of 
McLeod,  he  tackled  the  job 
himself. 

"For  different  reasons  they 
couldn’t  be  involved,”  said 
Gibson  during  an  interview  in  a 
quiet  inn  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
near  the  area  where  the  story 
was  filmed.  "As  I  focused  on 
who  I  wanted  to  do  it,  I  thought 
about  the  character,  what  he 
sounded  like,  looked  like,  what 
his  life  would  be  like.  So,  I  did  it 
myself.” 

Gibson  admitted  that  when  the 
pressure  was  on,  he  sometimes 
felt  that  he  had  bit  off  more  than 
he  could  chew. 

"It  would  have  been  easy  to 
screw  it  up.  It  was  very 
intimidating,  especially  since  I 
hadn’t  directed  before.  The 
pitfalls  were  many,"  he  said.  "I 
was  perhaps  a  little  wary  of 
overextending  myself.  Time 
management  was  a  bit  tricky,  but 
we  stumbled  through  it." 

For  Gibson,  the  obstacles 
were  worth  the  effort. 

"I’m  quite  happy  with  it,"  he 


said.  "That  sounds  pompous  I 
guess,  but  I  told  the  story  I 
wanted  to  tell.  The  film  has  a  lot 
to  say  about  tolerance,  tolerating 
other  people,  different  people.” 

The  off-screen  Gibson  is  a 
"different"  person  himself.  The 
internationally-known  actor  and 
his  wife  Robyn  live  with  their  six 
children  in  New  South  Wales  in 
Australia. 

Next  on  Gibson’s  agenda  is  a 
film  version  of  the  classic  TV 
series  “Maverick”  which  will  co- 
star  Jodie  Foster  and  former 
"Maverick”  James  Garner  in  a 
different  role. 

"It’ll  be  light,"  said  Gibson. 
“We  won’t  be  burying  people.  It’ll 
be  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
TV  show.  The  guy  drinks  milk 
and  doesn’t  shoot  anyone,  but 
he’s  very  clever.  He’s  in  some 
very  tough  situations  with  some 
very  tough  men,  but  he  uses  his 
wits,  cheats  a  little.  It  will  be 
pretty  funny.” 


LACK  CL  f  CCLJS 

rLAST  VIEEK.SOMEONE  ^ 
Pur  A  LARGE.  RUB6ER 
CHICKEN  IN  THE  COOEcnOfJ 


YEAH  BOB  by  Darryl  Kluskowskl 
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Wild  Kingdom 


Di*>intniit>'J  by  Tribune  Media  Services 

By  Anthony  Rubine,  Jr. 


Give  a  hoot. 
Don’t  pollute. 

Forest  Ser  vice,  U.S.D.A. 


i's  nor  rnor  i  m  arraia  ro  aie.  i  iusr  aon't  want  to  De  mere  wnen  it  happens.'—  WooGy  Allen 
"7nd"  now.  another  real-life  fairy  tale. 


eio(/ 

A)  <y 

Lx  nee  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a 
baby  deer  named  Dewy.  Named  so 
for  his  enormous,  adorable, 
sparkling,  dewy  eyes.  Dewy  was  the 
gentlest  of  creatures.  He  loved  to 
prance  and  frolic  in  the  lush  green 
forest  that  was  his  home.  He  had  his 
whole  life  ahead  of  him.  Dewy  was  so 
very  healthy,  free,  and  happy. 


0L  one  day,  he  wandered  onto 
an  interstate  highway  and  was 
pulverized  by  a  15-ton  tractor-trailer. 
His  lifeless  mangled  body  was 
scraped  from  the  pavement,  two 
weeks  later,  by  a  municipal  worker 
named  Carl. 

cThe  Snd. 


/AT 


// 

Anthony  Rubino,  Jr.,  1993 


CkAer  Children  &  Stone&  Qhj,  HlWdffi 


“That  Krazy  Kevorkian” 
“DiDi  and  Her  Dead  Dog  Duke’ 
and  the  critically  acclaimed: 

“The  Flv  and  The  Bowel  Movement 


As  a  boy.  Dr.  Frankenstien  was  quite  a  prankster. 


YbAH  bob  by  Darryl  Kluskowski 


f  hew/!  ACCORDING 
ID  THIS,  YOU'RE 
\GONNA  BE  RICH'/ 


TRUE,  IT  WAS  NICE  GETTING.  A  GIFT  BUT  JANE  KNEW 
SHE'D  HAVE  TO  RETURN  IT,  BECAUSE  THIS  WAS 
OBVIOUSLY  A  MEDIUM  AND  SHE  NEEDED  A  SMALL. 


ATTENTION 

FACULTY,  STAFF 
and 

STUDENTS 

Purdue  Credit  Union 
is  coming  on  . . . 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 
from 

10:30  am  to  1:00  pm 
and 

2:30  pm  to  6:00  pm 


Near  Cafeteria 

irataMW  itPlf  Ml 


A  Member  Services  Representative 
will  be  available  to  open  accounts  and 
answer  questions  about  vour  credit  union! 
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Banned  books  week  celebrated 


by  Karen  Neustadt 

(CPS)  -  Is  it  possible  that  Maya 
Angelou,  one  of  America’s  favorite 
poets,  wrote  a  book  offensive 
enough  to  be  removed  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  this  country? 

Somebody  thought  so. 

The  same  poet,  whose  stirring 
prose  was  heard  by  the  nation  at 
the  Clinton  inauguration  this  year, 
penned  “I  Know  Why  the  Caged 
Bird  Sings,”  a  book  that  was  re¬ 
moved  from  a  Banning,  Calif, 
eighth-grade  class  in  1991  after 
several  parents  complained  about 


passages  depicting  sexual  mo¬ 
lestation. 

“The  efforts  to  interfere  with  the 
availability  of  a  wide  range  of  books 
continues  unabated  across  the 
country,”  said  Oren  J.  Teicher, 
president  of  the  American  Book¬ 
sellers  Foundation  for  Free  Ex¬ 
pression. 

The  banning  of  Angelou’s  book, 
and  others  like  “Huckleberry  Finn,” 
“I  Left  My  Heart  at  Wounded 
Knee,”  or  “Of  Mice  and  Men”  will  be 
highlighted  during  Banned  Books 
Week:  Celebrating  the  Freedom  to 
Read,  which  is  celebrated  Sept.  25- 


Oct.  2  on  college  campuses  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  National  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Stores  (NACS)  is  offering  book¬ 
stores  dozens  of  targeted  titles,  in 
addition  to  several  books  on  the 
First  Amendment,  in  a  special 
package  available  to  honor  Banned 
Books  Week. 

“Most  of  the  books  that  have 
been  banned  in  this  country  are 
books  that  the  average  person  has 
read,  and  they  say,  ‘Gee,  I  read 
that  book  and  didn’t  find  anything 
wrong  with  it,’”  observed  Krista 
Long,  merchandise  manager  for 


the  NACS. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  put  a 
book  in  jeopardy,  said  Long,  is  for 
a  small  group  of  vocal  people  to 
write  letters  to  a  newspaper  or  to 
launch  a  protest  in  a  school  board 
meeting.  The  outcome  of  a  protest, 
however,  depends  on  school  or  li¬ 
brary  officials. 

“Some  school  boards  cave  in, 
some  don’t.  People  think  some 
books  are  terribly  inappropriate 
for  their  children  and  therefore  for 
all  children.  The  conflict  is  usual¬ 
ly  over  religious  issues,”  Long  said. 

Many  books  go  through  cycles  of 


being  banned,  being  reinstated,  be¬ 
ing  banned  again,  then  be  rein¬ 
stated  as  many  as  a  dozen  time. 
Long  said.  “These  people  are  well- 
meaning.  It’s  just  that  they  don’t 
see  beyond  the  issue  to  the  larger 
issue  of  putting  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  jeopardy,”  she  said. 

A  kit  offered  to  college  bookstores 
for  Banned  Books  Week  includes  an 
informational  brochure  about  the 
First  Amendment  and  book  cen¬ 
sorship,  posters,  and  hundreds  of 
bookmarks  to  remind  students  that 
banning  books  is  still  practiced  in 
parts  of  the  country. 


The  haircare  products  that  promote  AIDS  awareness  are  available  in  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  Bookstore.  These  iteips  normally  sell  for  12  dollars  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mona  Frazee,  the  manager  of  the  bookstore.  “We  have  plenty  of  them, 
she  said,  “and  if  they  are  interested  in  the  brochure  on  the  scholarship  they  can 
ask.” 


Employment  Outlook  Brightens 


MILWAUKEE  (CPS)  -  The  hiring  out¬ 
look  is  improving  for  the  fourth  quarter 
and  should  exceed  hiring  patterns  firom  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  Employment 
Outlook  Survey  conducted  by  Manpower. 

In  a  survey  of  nearly  15,000  U.S.  firms, 
Manpower  found  that  22  percent  of  the 
businesses  surveyed  are  planning  to  hire, 
compared  to  21  percent  last  year. 


Employers  in  the  Northeast  and  West 
will  be  hiring  below  the  national  level, 
the  Midwest  at  about  22  percent,  and  the 
South  above  the  average. 

Among  the  industries,  wholesale  and 
retail  sales  hiring  trends  are  strong,  while 
public  administration  continues  to  be  slow. 
Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  firms 
are  hiring  more,  the  survey  said. 


HIV/AIDS  Awareness  Program 

Fact  Sheet 

The  Partners: 

Sebastian  Int’l/Sebastian  Salons  -  hair  and  beauty  care,  Follett  -  America’s  largest  op¬ 
erator  of  college  book  stores,  and  the  nation’s  largest  wholesaler  Hogan  Communications 
-  an  entertainment  based  marketing  and  media  company  specializing  in  the  college  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  Beneficiaries: 

College  students 

National  Community  AIDS  partnership  (NCAP) 

The  Program: 

Scholarshins 

▲  30  $1,000  individual  awards 

▲  offered  over  3  terms  beginning  Fall  ‘93 

A  open  to  all  full-time  college  students  in  all  fields 

A  create  a  logo,  write  a  song;  design  a  marketing  plan,  outline  a  budget;  etc. 

A  brochures  with  applications  are  available  in  Follett  College  Stores 
Student  Hair  Care  Packs 

A  three  Sebastian  products  (Celloshampoo,  Sheen,  Wet) 

A  on  display  at  Follett  College  Stores 
A  special  price  of  $5  (for  packs) 

A  includes  donation  to  NCAP 
A  includes  coupons  for  retail  sizes  of  products 
A  includes  800#  for  Sebastian  College  Salons 
Public  Service  Announcements  (PSA) 

A  AIDS  awareness  message 
A  broadcast  during  movie  nights  on  campus 
A  airing  on  Hogan  Communications  Preview  Theater 
A  PSA  is  produced  by  Sebastian  International 
Program  Begins: 

A  Fall  term  1993 
Special  Events: 

A  Heart  Strings  101,  the  musical  AIDS  awareness  college  campus  tour 
A  fashion  and  beauty  shows 
A  movie  premiers 

For  more  information:  Contact  Pamela  Mignone/  Cathy  Feliciano  1-800-829-7322  ext.  410  or  892 


Art  criticism  course  goes  online 


CHICAGO  (CPS)  -  A  Chicago 
art  professor  who  likes  to  make 
photography  montages  on  his  Mac¬ 
intosh  computer  has  created  an  un¬ 
usual  class  for  students  to  survey 
contemporary  art,  and  then  dis¬ 
cuss  it  electronically. 

Jay  Boersma,  a  photographer 
who  is  teaching  “The  Gallery  Elec¬ 
tric”  at  Governors  State  Universi¬ 
ty  this  fall,  says  his  art  discussion 
and  criticism  course  is  unlike  any 
other  in  the  country.  All  students 
need,  the  professor  reports,  is  an 
opinion,  a  modem  and  access  to 
Chicago-area  museums. 

“They’ll  be  looking  at  cutting- 
edge  stuff,”  Boersma  reported. 

Boersma  and  his  eight  students 
are  hooked  up  via  Internet,  an  in¬ 


ternational  network,  where  lively  e- 
mail  discussions  take  place  about 
works  by  famous  and  not-so-famous 
artists  who  have  paintings,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  three-dimensional  works 
displayed  around  the  Windy  City. 

The  wannabe  critics,  who  are  ju¬ 
niors,  seniors  and  graduate-level 
students,  regularly  read  each  oth¬ 
ers’  discourse  but  won’t  see  each 
other’s  faces  until  a  pizza  party  the 
last  day  of  class. 

“It’s  just  going  to  be  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  meet  everyone,”  Boersma 
said. 

Students  trek  through  exhibi¬ 
tions,  notebooks  in  hand,  monitor¬ 
ing  their  own  responses  to  all  types 
of  contemporary  artworks.  Boers¬ 
ma  chose  contemporary  work  over 
other  art  periods  because  it  can  be 


“excellent  or  terrible,  but  always 
controversial.” 

The  professor  noted  that  people 
are  often  unusually  candid  when 
they  are  communicating  on  a  com¬ 
puter.  “It’s  the  anonymity.  People 
who  never  say  a  word  in  class  really 
open  up.  It’s  like  they  say,  “Now  Fll 
have  a  chance  to  speak,’”  he  said. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  art  criticism,  Boersma 
says,  so  he  encourages  students  to 
reveal  what  they  really  think  of 
works  of  art,  rather  than  what  they 
feel  might  be  politically  correct. 

“Everyone’s  opinion  is  equally 
valid,  though  those  with  an  art  his¬ 
tory  background  can  justify  their 
feelings  a  bit  better.  The  emphasis 
in  the  class  is  on  “What  does  this  art 
do  to  you  emotionally?’  Then  I  ask 


them  for  a  one-page  response  to 
the  work,”  he  said. 

“I  like  to  teach  people  that  its 
OK  not  to  like  something,”  he  said, 
noting  that  he  wants  to  sharpen 
the  student’s  art  language  skills 
so  they  can  better  explain  why  they 
are  attracted  to  some  works  more 
than  others. 

Boersma  also  hopes  to  take  a 
laptop  computer  to  artists’  studios 
in  and  around  Chicago  so  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  have  electronic  question 
and  answer  periods  with  artists 
about  their  work. 

The  class  has  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  response,  said  Boersma, 
because  he  “hangs  around  in  In¬ 
ternet”  where  he  has  done  a  lot  of 
electronic  chatting  about  the 
course.  Despite  the  fact  that  art 


buffs  from  as  far  away  as  Ireland, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia 
have  begged  to  audit  the  course, 
Boersma  said  eight  students  is  all 
he  can  handle  for  the  first  class. 

“This  is  a  test  case,”  he  said. 

Boersma,  who  is  a  photographer, 
got  the  idea  for  an  electronic  art 
course  as  he  became  increasingly 
proficient  on  the  computer.  He 
once  made  photographic  collages, 
he  said,  by  cut  and  paste  method 
until  he  purchased  a  Macintosh 
and  learned  to  create  them  on  the 
screen. 

“I  really  see  this  as  breaking 
down  boundaries,”  he  said,  noting 
that  he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  full-color  images  can  be 
transported  via  computer  so  all  art 
classes  can  go  on-line. 
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Help  Wanted 


♦EXTRA  INCOME  ‘93* 
Earn  $200  -  $500  weekly  mailing 
1993  Travel  brochures.  For  more 
information  send  a  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  Travel  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2530,  Miami,  FL  33261 


GREEKS  &CLUBS 
RAISE  UP  TO  $1,000  IN  JUST 
ONE  WEEK!  For  your  fraternity, 
sorority  or  club.  Plus  $1,000  for 
yourself!  And  a  free  T-SHIRT  just 
for  calling.  1-800-932-0528,  EXT 
75. 


GROUPS  &  CLUBS 

Raise  up  to  $500  -  $1,500  in  less 
than  a  week  plus  win  a  trip  to 
MTV’s  SPRING  BREAK  ’94  and 
get  a  free  T-Shirt  just  for  calling.  1- 
800-950-1039,  EXT  65. 


A 


Your  Source 
for  Help 
and  Hope  TM 


ARTHRITIS 

FOUNDATION® 


Saint  Anthony 
Hospital  &  Health 
Centers  Begins  Its 
Bundle-Up  Program 

Saint  Anthony  Hospital  and 
Health  Centers  is  preparing  for 
the  cold  bite  of  winter  by  col¬ 
lecting  coats,  caps,  mittens, 
gloves  and  winter  boots  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  individuals 
through  its  8th  Annual  Bun¬ 
dle-Up  program. 

Clean,  wearable  outerwear 
only  (coats,  caps,  mittens, 
gloves,  and  boots)  may  be 
brought  to  the  hospital  lobby 
beginning  September  27.  Dis¬ 
tribution  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  October  14  and  Fri¬ 
day,  October  15. 

Saint  An  thony  Hospital  asks 
you  to  join  them  in  their  effort 
to  keep  the  citizens  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  warm  this  winter. 


American  Heart 
Association 

WERE  FIGHTING  FOR 
VOURUFE 


WHEN  YOU  RIDE  DRUNK,  ONE  MORE 
FOR  THE  ROAD  CAN  HAVE 
AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  MEANING. 


Alcohol  quickly  affects  your  judgment,  balance,  and  coordination.  When  these  faculties  \  a. 
are  impaired,  riding  becomes  more  than  difficult.  It  becomes  dangerous.  Don't  drink  \  y  / 
and  ride.  Or  your  last  drink  might  be  your  last  drink.  MOTORCYCLE  SAFETY  FOUNDATION 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


PLACEMENT 


JOBS!  A  Sampling  from  the  Job  Listings 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Fastenall  Company  is  looking  for  a  part-time  customer  service/data  entry/delivery  person.  The  po¬ 
sition  starts  at  25-30  hours  per  week,  and  may  lead  to  full  time  employment  Interested  persons  should 
call  Fastenall  in  Michigan  City  at  872-4644. 

WORKSHOPS 

The  workshops  on  resume  preparation  and  cover  letters  are  on  the  schedule  for  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  These  workshops  will  be  informal,  allowing  ample  time  to  have  your  questions  answered.  Bring 
your  current  resume  if  you  have  one  -  if  not,  well  help  you  build  one!  Dates,  times,  and  locations  are 
listed  below. 

Thu.  Sept.  23,  1993  8:00  a.m.  -  9:00  a.m.  SWRZ  215 
Mon.  Sept.  27,  1993  12:00  noon  - 1:00  p.m.  LSF  77 
Wed.  Sept.  29,  1993  4:30  -  5:30  SWRZ  215 
Mon.  Oct.  11, 1993  12:00  noon  - 1:00  p.m.  LSF  77 

Thu.  Oct.  14, 1993  10:00  a.m.  -  11:00  a.m.  SWRZ  215 

Thu.  Oct.  14, 1993  4:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  SWRZ  215 

ON  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

The  fall  recruiting  season  is  underway!  Representatives  from  area  companies  will  be  visiting  the  cam¬ 
pus  during  October  and  November.  Watch  this  column  and  the  bulletin  boards  around  campus  for 
information  on  sign-up,  dates  and  times. 

JOB  FAIRS 

There  are  two  job  fairs  on  the  schedule  for  the  fall  semester. 

Wed.  October  13, 1993  Purdue  Calumet,  Hammond,  IN 
1:00  p.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 

Fri.  November  5,  1993  Purdue  North  Central 
Fair  will  be  held  at  lUN,  Gary,  IN 
9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon 

Watch  this  column  or  see  the  Placement  Office  for  more  information. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thursday  8:00 
a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  and  Friday  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  evening  hours  by  appointment.  Or  you  may  call  Gail 
Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


“Walk  For  Fun”  is  a  self  oriented  program  in  which  a  student,  faculty,  or  staff  mem¬ 
ber  logs  mileage  during  the  1993  Fall  Semester.  Individuals  can  walk  either  on  the  walk¬ 
ing  trail  on  campus  or  other  sites.  Individuals  can  receive 
T-shirts  for  their  accomplishments.  Shirts  will  be  oe  O 
awarded  as  follows: 

50  miles  (yellow)  ^  £ 

75  miles  (beige)  £ 

100  miles  (red) 

150  miles  (blue) 

200  miles  (white) 

Log  sheets  may  be  obtained  from  Jack  Peters,  Director  of  Student  Activities/Athlet¬ 
ics  in  LSF  103  B.  Each  participant  must  have  his  or  her  log  sheet  initialed  weekly  by 
Mr.  Peters  or  designee  in  the  Athletic  office.  The  ”Walk  For  Fun”  program  consists  of 
10  weeks  beginning  August  21,  1993  and  expiring  on  October  30,  1993.  Shirts  will  be 
ordered  after  log  sheets  are  submitted.  It  will  take  3-4  weeks  f  \  delivery.  Each  participant 
will  be  contacted  when  shirts  arrive. 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Prof.  Kim  Genovese,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  was  selected  as 
project  director  for  the  Porter  County  Perinatal  Project,  funded  by  the 
Indiana  Division  of  Mental  Health.  On  July  14-16,  she  attended  the 
Resource  Link  2  Conference  for  the  Prevention  of  Perinatal  Abuse  of 
Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  the  General  Business 
Section,  was  named  an  accreditation  evaluator  for  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Programs. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Letters  & 
Languages  Section,  was  named  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Arts  and  Humanities  Consortium. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is  the 
author  of  “A  reading  of  Marta  Nos’  ‘Maleza  de  papel  y  trapo”’  in 
Romance  Language  Annual,  vol  iv,  1993,  published  by  the  Purdue 
Research  Foundation. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership 
and  supervision,  was  joint  presenter  of  a  paper  on  “Achieving  Total 
Quality  Management  in  a  Small  Company,”  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  for  Quality  and  Participation,  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Silvia  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  presented  a  paper, 
“Architecture  and  Literature:  Buenos  Aires  in  the  work  of  Roberto  Arlt,” 
at  the  1 8th  annual  Colloquium  on  Literature  and  Film,  Sept.  !  1  at  West 
Virginia  University. 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  led  a 
workshop  on  “Calculus,  Concepts,  Computers  and  Cooperative  Learn¬ 
ing”  May  13-14  at  Alabama  A&M  University.  In  June,  he  co-directed  a 
17-day  workshop  on  that  same  topic  at  West  Lafayette.  On  May  7,  he 
spoke  on  “Programming  to  Understand  Calculus:  The  Purdue  Project”  at 
Purdue  Calumet. 

Prof.  Annamarie  S.  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  RHI,  presented 
“Multidisciplinary  Screening  in  Home  Health  Care”  at  the  National 
Screening  Initiative  Conference,  May  10-11  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Reynaldo  Barreto,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  co-  presented  a 
poster  on  “Photocatalytic  Degradation  of  Methyl-t-Butyl  Ether  (MtBE) 
inTi02  Slurries”  at  the  Dow  Elanco/Purdue  Colloquium,  May  26  in 
West  Lafayette. 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  is  co-author  of  Electronic  Troubleshooting,  published  by 
TAB  Books,  Div.  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  in  July.  He  also  is  the  author  of 
“Finding  the  Best  Doctor”  in  the  July  1993  issue  of  Home  Times.  On 
May  19,  he  presented  a  paper,  “Developing  a  Niche  in  Specialty  Train¬ 
ing:  A  Case  Report,”  at  the  23rd  annual  Information  Exchange  on  What's 
New  in  Organizational  and  Human  Resource  Development,  at  George 
Williams  College.  He  also  spoke  on  “Current  U.S.  Legislation  in  Health 
Care  and  Effects  on  You  as  a  Health  Consumer,”  for  the  Valparaiso 
PEO,  May  4. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Mr.  Berle  Burgwald,  part-time  instructor  in  political  science,  was  a 
panelist  discussing  public  policy  and  other  problems  involved  with 
government  endorsement  of  gambling  on  “Perspective”  on  Michigan 
City  Cable  Channel  27,  Aug.  24. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biological  sciences,  presented  a 
lunchtime  talk  on  “The  Biology  of  Aging”  at  the  Michigan  City  Lions 
Club,  Sept.  1. 


etc. 


Mr.  Jim  Weiss,  computer  systems  consultant,  recently  passed  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  examinations  for  the  Amateur 
Radio  (HAM)  Technician  Class  operator's  license. 


announcements 


Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  English  will  lead  a  group 
of  students,  staff  and  faculty  to  Stratford,  Ontario’s  Shakespeare  Festival, 
Oct.  1-3.  The  group  will  see  “The  Mikado,”  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  and 
“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  For  more  information,  contact  Prof. 
Lootens  at  ext.  229. 

Dr.  David  Albertin,  part-time  instructor  of  communication,  is  hosting  a 
tour  to  Israel,  Egypt  and  Rome,  May  5-18,  1994.  The  tour  will  include  a 
climb  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai  and  visits  to  archaeological  digs.  For  more 
information,  call  Dr.  Albertin  at  872-4048. 


Advance  registration  procedures  to  change 


by  Erica  Morse 

Students  who  have  officially  de¬ 
clared  a  major  will  get  the  chance 
to  participate  in  Majors  Week,  an 
extra  five  days  added  to  Advanced 
Registration. 

Majors  Week,  Oct.  25-29,  will 
give  students  who  have  formally 
declared  an  academic  major  the 
chance  to  get  the  classes  required 
for  graduation. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Services,  Dr.  Leonard,  hopes  the 
change  will  allow  the  students  who 
need  the  required  classes  to  have 
first  pick. 

“We’ve  encountered  a  problem 
with  individuals  who  are  in  a  ma¬ 
jor  program  not  getting  the  certain 
classes  they  need,”  Leonard  said. 
“This  especially  has  occurred  in  the 
nursing  and  elementary  education 
programs,  where  so  many  students 
who  wish  to  eventually  get  into  the 
program  are  signing  up  for  the 
classes  first.” 

All  other  students  and  the  de¬ 
clared  major  students  who  don’t 
register  during  Majors  Week  will  be 


allowed  to  register  Nov.  1  through 
Dec.  3. 

Students  who  are  already  de¬ 
clared  but  decide  to  change  their 
majors  may  still  register  during 
Majors  Week. 

Vice  Chancellor  Leonard  hopes 
the  change  will  make  the  registra¬ 
tion  process  smoother.  “I  think 
we’ve  come  a  long  way  by  beginning 
to  correct  a  problem  we’ve  had  to 
contend  with  for  so  long,”  he  said. 
“There  may  be  problems  we  hadn’t 
anticipated,  but  every  new  process 
needs  a  little  fine-tuning  once  in  a 
while.” 

In  hopes  to  clarify  any  questions 
about  the  registration  change,  fly¬ 
ers  have  been  drawn  up  with  the 
basic  explanation  of  the  process. 
These  flyers  will  be  distributed  to 
students  within  the  next  week  or 
two  and  extras  will  be  located  in 
various  areas  around  the  campus. 

Anyone  who  is  uncertain  about 
his/her  status  or  who  needs  more 
information  may  contact  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  office,  Schwarz  40,  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Sitter  service  kids,  Jimmy  Melchar  and  Brittany  Barney  peer  from  be¬ 
hind  a  story  book. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

University  Police  Officer  Damon  Sanders  aims  at  a  target  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Officer  Steve  Gondek  firearms  instructor. 


Meanwhile, 
back  at  the 
range... 

by  Carey  Millsap 

The  Purdue  University  North 
Central  Police  Department  tar¬ 
geted  the  university’s  own  back 
yard,  practicing  their  best  shots 
on  the  new  firing  range  on  Sept. 
22. 

The  North  Central  officers 
are  required  by  state  law  to  be 
proficient  in  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  they  train  at  least  six  times 
a  year. 

They  are  also  required  to  car¬ 
ry  firearms  while  on  duty,  and 
if  they  choose  to,  they  may  car¬ 
ry  their  weapon  24  hours  a  day. 

Steve  Gondek,  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  firearms  instructor  and 
a  former  Michigan  City  Police 
officer,  said  that  these  instruc¬ 
tional  sessions  are  to  keep  up  on 
new  technology  on  how  and 
when  to  use  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  force. 

“The  training  sharpens  skill 
on  making  split-second  deci¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

This  training  is  not  the  only 
training  the  officers  receive. 
They  also  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend  16  hours  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  training  annually. 

The  University  Police  De¬ 
partment  is  like  any  other  police 
department  in  the  state,  Gondek 
said.  The  North  Central  officers 
have  the  power  of  arrest  in  In¬ 
diana,  and  they  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy. 


KKK  flyers  found  on  Purdue  Calumet 


by  Vincent  Ortega 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The 

Chronicle 

Ku  Klux  Klan  flyers  for  a  rally 
taking  place  in  Vandalia,  Illinois  on 
Sept  18,  were  found  in  the  south 
parking  lot  Sept  10.  Student  James 
Christopher  Vaughn  picked  up  one 
to  look  it  over.  At  first  he  thought 
it  was  a  joke,  but  then  realized  it 
was  real.  Another  student  found 
several  more  Klan  flyers  in  the 
lounge  in  the  SFLC  building. 

Howard  Bowersox,  a  graduate 


student  and  senator  of  Student 
Government,  along  with  two  others 
found  the  flyers.  Bowersox  said, 
“Invitations  to  KKK  meeting  were 
lying  in  the  T.V.  room.  Gabe,  Todd 
and  I  passed  a  table  where  they 
were  displayed  and  we  picked  them 
up  to  see  what  they  were.  We 
grabbed  the  stack  and  threw  them 
out.  We  looked  around  the  room 
and  on  the  board  near  the  exit  of 
the  building.  We  didn’t  find  any¬ 
more.  We  then  went  to  see  if  they 
had  the  university  stamp  of  ap¬ 


proval,  they  didn’t. 

When  asked  about  what  he 
thought  about  the  flyers,  Bower¬ 
sox  replied,  “I  think  it’s  blatant  ig¬ 
norance.  It  is  something  personal¬ 
ly  new  to  me;  something  I’ve  only 
read  about  in  newspapers.  But 
since  coming  to  Indiana  it’s  some¬ 
thing  in  my  own  city,  township;  in 
my  neighborhood.” 

O  See  KKK  page  6 
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Spectator  flashbacks 

Monday,  November  19, 1711  {Steele} 


Saturday  hours  this  fall  for  three  North  Central  offices 


The  offices  of  Admissions,  Place¬ 
ment  and  Financial  Aid  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central  will  be 
open  on  Saturdays  through  Satur¬ 
day,  Dec.  11  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


The  Saturday  hours  were  added 
for  the  convenience  of  current  and 
prospective  students  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  make  it  to  campus  during 
the  regular  weekday  hours,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Bill  Barnett,  director  of 
enrollment  management. 

In  addition  to  Saturdays,  the  of¬ 
fices  are  open  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


I  have  very  often  lamented  and  hinted  my  Sorrow  in 
several  Speculations,  that  the  Art  of  Painting  is  made 
so  little  Use  of  the  Improvement  of  our  manners.  When 
we  consider  that  it  places  the  Action  of  the  Person  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  most  agreeable  Aspect  imaginable,  that 
it  does  not  only  express  the  Passion  or  Concern  as  it  sits 
upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  under  those  Features  the 
height  of  the  Painter’s  Imagination,  What  strong  Im¬ 
ages  of  Virtue  and  Humanity  might  we  not  expect  would 
be  instilled  into  the  Mind  from  the  Labours  of  the  Pen¬ 
cil?  This  is  a  Poetry  which  would  be  understood  with 
much  less  Capacity,  and  less  Expense  of  Time,  than  is 
taught  by  Writings;  but  the  Use  of  it  is  generally  per¬ 
verted.... 


Little  Caesar’s  ‘speaker  speaker’ 


by  Ralph  Shore 

A  speaker  for  Little  Caesar’s  Piz¬ 
za  spoke  to  students  Tuesday  about 
management  structure  and  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Little  Caesar’s  or¬ 
ganization.  Greg  Smith,  Human 
Resources  Officer  for  Little  Cae¬ 
sar’s  spoke  to  the  Supervision  and 
Management  Club  in  the  LSF  din¬ 
ning  room  Sept.  28. 

Smith,  who  is  also  a  student  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central, 
talked  about  Little  Caesar’s  growth 


in  the  area,  and  the  general  man¬ 
agement  structure  of  the  Little 
Caesar’s  organization. 

He  also  inquired  about  any  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  working  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Caesar’s.  Students  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  resumes  for  a 
get-acquainted  interview. 

Smith  will  speak  again  next  year 
for  the  Supervision  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Club,  and  all  students  are  in¬ 
vited  whether  they  are  a  member  of 
the  club  or  not. 


The  club  is  sponsoring  another 
speaker  on  Tuesday  Oct.  26.  Speak¬ 
ing  will  be  Whily  Carr,  CEO  from 
Porter  Memorial  Hospital  and  his 
HR  director  Audrey  Swigart.  They 
also  will  speak  on  organizational 
structure  and  job  opportunities. 

Anyone  interested  in  joining  the 
Supervision  and  Management  Club 
can  contact  Randall  Bowman, 
Brenda  Davis,  Virginia  Smith, 
Sheila  Minix,  or  Theresa  Mercaldo. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

There  is  arrived  from.  Italy  a  Painter  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  himself  the  greatest  Person  of  the  Age  of  Art,  and 
is  willing  to  be  as  renowned  in  this  Island  as  he  declares 
he  is  in  foreign  Parts. 

The  Doctor  paints  the  Poor  for  nothing. 


*  Reprinted  from  Addison  and  Steele  Selections  from  the  Toiler 
and  The  Spectator.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Allen,  1967. 


This  is  my  third  year  at  PU/NC  and  my  second  term  as  a  senator. 
One  of  my  duties  is  the  display  window  across  from  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Office.  Besides  the  time  I  spend  helping  out  the  students,  I  work 
for  the  Audio  Visual  Department.  I  am  going  for  a  Bachelor  of  Liber¬ 
al  Studies  —  primary  in  accounting;  secondary  in  human  resource 
management  (SPV). 
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PRE  -  REGISTRATION  FOR  PRE-NURSES 

If  you  are  in  the  pre-nursing  program,  you  need  to  come  to  LSF  room 
3  to  sign  up  for  a  slot  for  pre-registration  for  the  spring  semester.  Sign 
up  sheets  are  located  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  hallway  outside  of  the 
room.  Please  be  sure  and  reserve  yourself  a  time  as  the  pre-nursing  ad¬ 
visors  will  only  be  signing  registration  forms  for  people  who  are  already 
on  the  list  for  an  appointment. 

There  are  two  academic  advisors  for  the  pre-nursing  program.  Barbara 
Birchfield  will  be  in  the  office  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  8:30  un¬ 
til  5:00  and  on  Fridays  from  10:00  until  2:00.  Rebecca  Scheiderer  will  be 
in  the  office  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  noon  until  4:00.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  come  by  LSF  3  and  meet  your  new  academic  advisors. 


SEA  has  : 

T-shirts 

mugs 

totebags 

magnets 

buttons 

all  pertaining  to  education  for  sale. 
Order  forms  and  samples  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  education  office. 

There  is  a  Nov.  1 7  deadline  for  orders. 


SEA  Meeting 
Oct.  19 
Noon 

Bobbi  Dodge,  early  childhood  specialist,  speaker. 
Schwarz  Hall  -  319 
Door  Prizes 
Everyone  Welcome 

-  For  more  information  call  Marsha  Simpson  926-7239 


Senate  Says 

by  Kaye  Mosley 

On  behalf  of  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  would  like  to  thank  every¬ 
one  who  helped  us  with  the  Car 
Wash.  It  was  a  great  success  which 
brought  in  $350.  With  the  profits 
matched  by  Wal-Mart"  the  total 
profit  was  $700.  This  money  goes 
directly  to  the  Student  Senate 
Scholarship  fund. 

Also,  for  any  one  who  ordered  a 
sweatshirt,  remember  to  come  bay 
the  Student  Senate  Office  (Rm. 
132-LSF)  and  pick  it  up. 

Lastly,  the  Student  Senate  is 
hosting  a  talent  show  on  November 
17.  Tryouts  are  on  November  1, 
from  12  noon  -1:30  PM.  Don’t  be 
shy!  Show  off  your  talents!  Stay 
tuned  for  more  exciting  events  and 
news  from  your  Student  Senate. 
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Discover  ‘DISCOVER’ 


by  Ralph  Shore 

A  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  graduate  is  the  new  academic 
advisor/DISCOVER  program  coor¬ 
dinator  in  the  Dean  of  Students 
Office  this  fall.  Leigh  Fuller,  a 
part-time  advisor,  began  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7. 

Part  of  Fuller’s  job  is  to  work 
with  DISCOVER,  a  computer- 
based  career-planning  program. 
She  said  DISCOVER  is  user  friend¬ 
ly  and  can  be  used  with  little  or 
no  instruction,  but  one  must  read 
the  computer  screen  carefully. 


DISCOVER  is  designed  to  aid 
students  in  determining  where 
they  are  in  their  personal  career 
planning  process,  find  out  more 
about  themselves,  and  find  occu¬ 
pations  that  are  right  for  them, 
Fuller  said. 

This  program  is  to  help  direct 
students  towards  degree  programs. 
This  is  done  by  suggesting  occu¬ 
pations  for  related  areas  of  study 
through  the  use  of  the  program 
and/or  assistance  from  Fuller. 

Fuller  works  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
and  has  late  hours  on  Tuesdays 


Study  abroad 


by  Michele  Guerra 

WESTVILLE  -  Studying  abroad 
for  a  summer,  a  semester  or  even 
an  academic  year  is  an  exciting 
new  opportunity  for  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  students, 
says  Cathy  Buckman,  director  of 
the  Study  Abroad  program  at 
PU/NC.  Students  can  study  at  over 
30  different  universities 
from  Australia  to 
the  Netherlands 
and  every¬ 
where  in 
b 


elude  many  different  majors  and 
minors. 

The  Study  Abroad  program  is 
not  as  costly  as  most  students 
think,  either.  It  costs  the  same  as 
attending  Purdue  West  Lafayette, 
on  campus,  plus  airfare.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  scholarships  of  up  to  $800  are 


1:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

To  date,  11  students  have  used 
DISCOVER  under  her  supervision 
and  she  plans  to  discuss  the  DIS¬ 
COVER  program  with  students  in 
a  study  skills  class  next  month. 

Fuller  also  says  that  she  likes 
working  here  because  of  the  nice 
people  at  PU/NC  as  well  as  the  fa¬ 
miliar  surroundings.  She  says  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  has  been 
extremely  obliging  with  flexible 
hours  to  accommodate  her  needs. 

Fuller  can  be  reached  at  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  or  at  ex¬ 
tension  284. 


in  a  foreign  language  to  study 
abroad  in  the  Purdue  Study  Abroad 
program,  however  studying  abroad 
does  increase  fluency.  Many  pro¬ 
grams  are  composed  of  English  in¬ 
struction,  but  some  do  require  at 
least  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  where  the  program  is 
based. 

International  study  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  only 
interesting,  they 
help  you  ac¬ 
quire  ca- 
r  e  e  r 


tween 
through 
the  Purdue 
Study  Abroad  pro¬ 
gram  and  credits 
I  earned  are  attributed  toward 
|  your  degree. 

Any  PU/NC  student  with  a  sol- 
lid  academic  background  is  eligible 
I  for  this  opportunity  and  able  to 
participate  in  study  abroad  pro- 
Igrams  all  over  the  world  which  in- 


available  to  deserving  students  and 
PU/NC  financial  aid,  for  those  who 
qualify,  is  also  applicable  to  the 
program. 

Students  don’t  have  to  be  fluent 


skills 
and  lets 
the  stu¬ 
dent  experi¬ 
ence  a  different 
academic  and  social 
culture,  says  Buckman. 

For  more  information  or  to  pick 
up  a  scholarship  or  program  ap¬ 
plication,  contact  Cathy  Buckman, 
assistant  director  of  admissions, 
room  40,  Schwartz  Hall. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Mlllsap 

Ben  Franklin,  played  by  Robert  Bray  of  the  Unicorn  Theatre  Compa¬ 
ny,  enchants  the  audience  during  a  special  presentation  on  Monday 
Sept.  27. 

Don’t  bug  me 


by  Monty  Faith 

When  you  were  a  kid,  did  you 
ever  eat  bugs?  Did  your  mother  tell 
you  to  spit  them  out?  When  you 
were  growing  up,  did  you  ever  have 
the  urge  to  eat  bugs  just  because 
your  mother  told  you  not  to?  Well 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  probably 
missed  your  chance  here  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central. 

Unless  you  were  at  the  lunch  se¬ 
ries  on  the  Sept.  22,  when  Tom 
Turpin  “Purdue  Bugman,”  profes¬ 
sor  of  entomology  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  West  Lafayette,  spoke  on 
“Insects  as  food”  you  probably 
missed  your  chance  to  knowingly 
eat  insects. 

In  the  past  he  also  spoke  on  “Our 
Friend  the  Mosquito.”  Insects  are 
commonly  misunderstood.  One  day 
he  was  going  to  give  a  lecture  to  a 
class  of  grade  school  children,  their 
teacher  told  them  that  an  expert  in 
insects  was  coming,  but  one  of  the 
little  girls  in  the  class  misunder¬ 
stood  what  her  teacher  had  told 
her,  and  her  parents  wouldn’t  let 
her  go.  The  teacher  was  really  cu¬ 
rious  why  she  could  not  go,  later 
she  found  out,  the  little  girls  par¬ 
ents  thought  their  daughter  was 
to  young  to  hear  an  expert  in  sex 
talk. 

You  might  ask,  what  did  I  miss? 
A  great  speaker  for  one,  he  was 
funny,  and  extremely  informative. 
Do  you  know  why  a  bottle  of  Heinz 
57  has  a  label  around  the  neck  of 
the  bottle?  Do  you  know  that  80 


percent  of  the  world’s  population 
eats  insects  as  either  staple  food  or 
for  the  delicacy  of  it?  Did  you  know 
that  Europe  and  the  United  States 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  20 
percent,  and  it  is  probably  because 
we  teach  that  eating  insects  is 
wrong.  Do  you  know  that  in  the 
bible,  Lev.  11:22  tells  you  what  in¬ 
sects  are  good  to  eat?  By  now 
you’re  probably  really  curious  what 
did  my  fellow  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  eat?  Meal  worms,  yup  you 
read  it  right  meal  worms  the  same 
things  that  you  feed  your  pet  lizard. 

Meal  worms  were  the  featured 
entree,  sauteed  in  fat  free  mar¬ 
garine  for  the  patrons  who  were 
counting  calories.  This  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  combination,  a  pleasant 
crunch  with  light  sunflower  taste. 
If  I  had  had  my  eyes  closed  when  I 
first  experienced  this  delicacy  I 
surely  would  have  thought  I  was 
eating  unsalted  sunflower  seeds. 
Yet  in  my  mind  I  could  picture  my 
mother  telling  me,“yucky  yucky, 
spit  that  out,”  and  of  course  I 
would.  But,  my  mother  was  not 
there  so  I  proceeded  to  indulge. 
Meal  worms  are  tasty,  they  could 
easily  be  an  every  day  snack. 
Mixed  and  matched  with  other 
types  of  insects  perhaps  locust  or 
grasshoppers  to  give  an  array  of 
flavor.  If  your  still  curious  why 
the  label  was  originally  put  on  the 
neck  of  a  Heinz  57  bottle, well  it 
was  because  all  the  bugs  that  were 
in  the  tomatoes  would  float  to  the 
top. 


Dance  troupe  to  perform  as  part  of 
Hispanic  Heritage  Month 


WESTVILLE  -  Ballet  Folklorico  Mexicano  “Las 
Adelitas,”  a  Chicago-based  dance  troupe,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  free  performance  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
Oct.  7,  at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  The 
program,  featuring  colorful  Mexican  folk  dances,  will 
begin  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Library -Student-Faculty  Build¬ 
ing  Lounge.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

The  dance  troupe,  composed  of  30  young  women,  all 
of  Hispanic  heritage,  has  performed  throughout  the 
Midwest  for  the  past  16  years,  including  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  PU/NC  in  1984.  Their  program  emphasizes 


cultural  awareness  and  education  along  with  enter¬ 
tainment,  according  to  co-director  Rosie  Lopez.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  members  are  college  graduates  and  others 
are  current  college  students. 

The  performance  is  part  of  PU/NC’s  observance  of 
October  as  Hispanic  Heritage  Month.  Professor  Mar¬ 
ion  Whitlow,  PU/NC  associate  professor  of  nursing 
and  chair  of  the  campus  Multicultural  Committee, 
said  the  group  performed  on  campus  nine  years  ago 
and  was  well-received  by  the  audience.  “Their  cos¬ 
tumes  are  spectacular,”  she  said. 
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BACCHUS  international 


by  Erica  Morse 

Three  stu¬ 
dents  involved 
in  BACCHUS 
International 
(Boost  Alcohol 
Consciousness 
Concerning  the  Health  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Students)  attended  an  alcohol 
awareness  presentation  Sept.  21 
at  Valparaiso  University. 

The  presentation  featured  David 
Leschke,  Director  of  Education  and 
Volunteer  services  for  BACCHUS 
International.  He  put  one  a  one- 
man  show  portraying  Eddie,  a  trou¬ 
bled  and  habitually  intoxicated  fra¬ 
ternity  student  who  was  struggling 


with  the  issue  of  alcohol  on  many 
different  levels. 

After  Leschke’s  presentation,  the 
250  students  from  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  and  Valparaiso 
University  broke  into  smaller 
groups  led  by  residence  hall  stu¬ 
dent  leaders.  The  groups  discussed 
several  issues  brought  of  by 
Leschke’s  performance. 


Slightly  off  campus 


Fraternity  evicted  from  house 

TUCSON,  Anz.  -  A  University  of  Arizona  fraternity  was 
evicted  from  its  chapter  house  because  the  building  was  so 
badly  trashed  it  was  uninhabitable,  the  Arizona  Daily  Wildcat 
reported  in  September. 

The  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity  was  charged  with  criminal 
damages  in  an  amount  of  more  than  $250,000,  plus  $18,000  in 
unpaid  bills.  Under  the  chapter's  lease  agreement,  the  frater¬ 
nity  was  responsible  for  maintaining  the  house. 

Damage  to  the  building,  which  the  fraternity  had  rented 
since  1967,  included  40  broken  windows,  damaged  furniture, 
broken  toilets,  gashes  and  holes  in  the  walls,  missing  doors, 
and  piles  of  debris  scattered  throughout  the  building,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  paper. 

Investigators  discovered  excrement  on  the  floors,  fire  extin¬ 
guishers  that  had  been  discharged  and  noted  that  the  roof 
needed  to  be  rerplaced. 

Officials  told  the  newspaper  that  the  university  will  support 
criminal  charges  against  fraternity  members. 

Stanford  moves  into  quick  photos 

STANFORD,  Calif.  -  Stanford  University’s  bookstore  has  de¬ 
cided  to  venture  into  one-hour  photo  processing,  the  latest 
among  a  handful  of  schools  that  are  trying  to  adapt  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  students’  changing  needs  and  compete  with  off-campus 
businesses. 

The  Stanford  store,  which  opened  its  Photo  Express  depart¬ 
ment  in  March,  offers  processing  and  sells  cameras,  film  acces¬ 
sories  in  a  100-square-foot  area.  The  fast  turnaround  for  de¬ 
veloping  photos  is  possible  because  of  a  micro-lab  photo  pro¬ 
cessing  machine  that  develops  and  prints  35mm  film  in  less 
than  11  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

“We’re  inundated  with  film  right  after  big  events  like  spring 
break  and  graduation,”  said  Ellen  Gilbert,  Stanford’s  academic 
supply  buyer. 

Enrollment  expected  to  hit  record 

WASHINGTON  -  The  number  of  college  students  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  institutions  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high 
of  15  million  this  fall.  Secretary  of  Education  Richard  Riley 
said  in  the  annual  “Back-to-School”  forecast. 

The  number  of  earned  degrees  that  will  be  awarded  this  aca¬ 
demic  year  is  also  expected  to  set  records.  According  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  estimates,  504,000  associate  degrees 
will  be  awarded;  1.1  million  bachelor’s  degrees;  378,000  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees;  41,000  doctorates;  and  75,000  professional  de¬ 
grees  in  medicine,  theology  and  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  colleges  and  universities  will  spend 
about  $198.1  billion  in  1993-94,  up  3  percent  since  1992.  In 
the  past  10  years,  higher  education  spending  has  climbed  53 
percent. 

Average  spending  per  full-time  equivalent  college  student  is 
forecast  to  reach  $15,900,  up  23  percent  since  1983-1984.  Pub¬ 
lic  college  spending  averages  $13,400  per  student;  for  private 
colleges,  spending  averages  $24,000. 
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Chancellor’s  series  to  start  October  20 


by  Patty  Busse 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  will  open  its  1993-1994  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Series  Wednesday  evening, 
Oct.  20.  The  series,  which  is  be¬ 
ginning  its  sixth  year,  will  offer  of 
five  different  programs  which  en¬ 
tertain  as  well  as  inform.  These 
programs  are  held  at  different 
times  throughout  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters. 

The  series  begins  with  musical 
entertainment  from  the  Silver 
String  Trio.  This  trio,  a  flutist,  vi¬ 
olinist,  and  pianist,  play  pieces  from 
Bach,  Stamitz,  Ciu,  Demmersse- 
man,  and  Matinu.  The  program 
also  includes  rhythmic,  ethnic  mu¬ 
sic  and  popular  songs. 

On  Nov.  17,  a  panel  of  educators 
will  discuss  the  future  of  organized 
learning  in  public,  private,  and 


post-secondary  schools,  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  program  of  the  series.  This  fo¬ 
rum,  Innovations  in  Education: 
Learning  in  the  21st  Century,  in¬ 
vites  the  audience  to  interact  af¬ 
ter  the  panel’s  remarks. 

The  series  starts  off  1994  with  a 
ringing  of  the  bells  on  Jan.  24  with 
the  Purdue  Bell  Choir.  This  25- 
member  choir  incorporates  tradi¬ 
tional  handbell  ringing  with  inno¬ 
vative  techniques  and  varied  mu¬ 
sical  styles.  Jazz,  patriotic  novel¬ 
ty,  classical,  and  Broadway  tunes 
can  be  heard  by  the  choir. 

Doing  Business  in  the  Global 
Marketplace  will  be  the  topic  at 
the  panel  on  March  16, 1994.  This 
discussion,  which  will  also  allow 
for  questions  following  the  presen¬ 
tations,  will  be  headed  by  business 
professionals.  These  professionals 


will  discuss  how  their  organiza¬ 
tions  have  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  the  global  market  and  how  their 
businesses  have  flourished  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

The  series  concludes  on  April  6, 
1994,  with  entertainment  by  The 
Hoosier  Prairie  Band.  This  youth¬ 
ful  group’s  program  includes  coun¬ 
try,  gospel  and  contemporary  songs. 
The  band  consists  for  five  young 
performers  who  sing  and  play  such 
instruments  as  the  fiddle,  man¬ 
dolin,  acoustic  guitar,  and  banjo. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
any  or  all  of  these  programs.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free.  Each  program  be 
gin  at  7  p.m.,and  all  are  held  in  the 
LSF  building  lounge.  For  further 
information  contact  the  Alumni 
and  Development  office,  140  SWRZ, 
or  call  extension  313. 


The  ‘pouring’  of  the  new  building  continues 


by  Mary  Kelley 

Sidewalk  superintendents  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
were  happy  to  see  the  utility  corri¬ 
dor  trench  finally  filled  in  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  27.  This  was  done  after 
the  cement  housing  was  covered 
with  a  rubber-type,  waterproof  seal. 

The  next  step  toward  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project  will  be  to  con¬ 
nect  yard  drains  to  the  existing 
drainage  system.  This  will  allevi¬ 
ate  standing  water  not  only  on  the 
ground,  but  also  on  the  LSF  plaza. 

Because  they  can’t  back-fill 
against  the  foundation  of  the  new 
building  until  the  first  floor  is 


poured,  the  filling  of  the  south 
trench  will  be  delayed. 

After  if  filled,  the  contractor  will 
be  able  to  grade  and  seed  the  areas 
and  the  sidewalk  will  be  completed. 

In  a  late  September  interview, 
Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  plant,  said  that  he  expected 
the  first  floor  to  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  weather  permit¬ 
ting. 

Sidewalk  superintendents  won¬ 
dered  what  the  strange  looking 
crane  with  the  long  skinny  attach¬ 
ment  was,  and  Nelson  explained 
that  it  was  a  cement  pumper.  The 
pouring  of  the  concrete  is  done  by 
pumping  the  cement  from  a  hopper 


and  that  one-half  of  a  floor  can  be 
done  in  a  day  with  this  method,  he 
said. 

When  the  first  floor  is  finished, 
workmen  will  start  pouring  sup¬ 
port  columns  for  the  second  floor. 

The  exterior  walls  will  not  be 
erected  until  all  of  the  floors  are 
poured,  Nelson  said.  These  walls 
will  be  made  of  pre-cast  concrete 
with  metal  studs  and  brick  veneer. 

Nelson  said  that  Furdue’s  con¬ 
struction  inspector,  Ed  Christopher 
from  Lafayette,  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  completion  date 
on  target  so  that  the  building  can 
be  open  for  spring  semester  class 
es  in  1995. 


INMAN’S 

Recreational  Center 
University  Night 
Mondays  at  9  p.m. 

3  games  bowling,  shoes,  soft  drink  and 
chips  —  only  $7  (with  student  I.D.) 


3201  Evans  Ave. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
(219)  462-1300 
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In  yer  face 

by  Rob  Norris 

Once  again  it  is  time  for  my  an¬ 
nual  Autumn  pep  talk.  Instead  of 
moaning  the  loss  of  Summer  and 
dreading  the  oncoming  Winter,  why 
NOT  ENJOY  the  fall  season?  Take 
a  moment  and  stop  to  look,  I  mean 
really  look  at  a  tree.  Notice  the  col¬ 
or  and  the  wonder  of  it.  See  how  it 
is  framed  against  the  bright  and 
brilliant  Autumn  sky.  Or  stop  on  a 
back-road  some  moonlit  October 
night  and  take  in  the  stark  beauty 
of  a  tree  in  silhouette  against  the 
harvest  moon. 

And  once  you  have  truly  inter¬ 
nalized  the  essence  of  Autumn 
trees  and  leaves,  —  hop  into  your 
car  some  evening  and  run  down 
HWY  421  to  Jasper-Pulaski  State 
Park,  and  watch  the  yearly  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sandhill  Cranes. 

The  annual  migration  of  these 
fascinating  birds  draws  hundreds  of 


sightseers  every  fall.  Why  not  take 
a  short  drive  and  see  for  yourself 
why  so  many  people  are  thrilled 
by  these  birds  every  year. 

Autumn  does  not  have  to  be  a 
time  of  dread  and  depression.  Look 
around  and  see  the  good  things, 
they  are  there. 

Student  Gripes: 

X  “Shouldn’t  there  be  a  table  or 
two  set  aside  in  the  cafeteria  for 
handicapped  students?  It’s  hard 
enough  for  non-handicapped  stu¬ 
dents  to  eat  lunch  when  there  are 
no  free  tables.  It  is  much  worse  for 
we  handicapped  individuals  to  get 
lunch,  and  take  it  outside  or  where 
ever  to  eat  it.  Besides,  the  Buffet 
Room  is  almost  NEVER  used.  Why 
can’t  it  be  open  to  handicapped  stu¬ 
dents?” 

Name  withheld  by  request 

(but  on  file  with  me) 

X  “Why  doesn’t  someone  STOP 
all  these  smokers  from  standing 
outside  the  buildings  and  throw¬ 


ing  their  cigarette  butts  all  over 
the  ground?  This  place  looks  more 
like  a  truck-stop  than  a  college 
these  days.” 

Name  withheld  -  fear  of  death 

X  “I  hate  it  when  people  come 
into  class  10  or  15  minutes  late 
and  create  a  ruckus.  If  you  are  late, 
why  don’t  you  ju3t  enter  the  class 
room  from  the  rear,  be  quiet  and 
take  a  seat  in  the  back?” 

No  Name 

One  more,  before  I  sign  off... 

Deer  Hunting  season  opened  Oc¬ 
tober  1  in  Indiana.  This  three 
month  long  event,  along  with  the 
fall  harvest  means  that  our  White- 
tail  deer  population  will  once  again 
be  on  the  ran.  The  animals  that 
were  docile  and  out  of  sight  all 
Summer  will  be  panicked  and  over¬ 
ly  active  now.  It  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  wear  those  seatbelts 
and  drive  a  little  more  cautiously. 
No  one  wants  a  250  pound  White- 
tail  buck.. ..IN  YER  FACE! 


Books  challenged  or  banned  in  1992-93 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  were  challenged  or  banned  in  1992-93  alone;  the  list  is  com¬ 
piled  by  Robert  P.  Dole.  “Banned  Books  Week  ’93”  is  Co-sponsored  by  American  Booksellers  Association, 
American  Booksellers  Foundation  for  Free  Expression,  American  Library  Association,  American  Society 
of  Journalists  and  Authors,  Association  of  American  Publishers,  and  National  Association  of  College  Sto¬ 
ries.  It  is  endorsed  by  The  Center  for  the  Book,  The  Library  of  Congress,  and  The  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago,  Illinois.  As  Americans,  we  should  celebrate  the  freedom  to  read,  before  it  is  taken  away. 


Spectator  photo  by  Erica  Morse 
The  Campus  Bookstore’s  display  In  honor  of  “Banned  Books  Week.” 


Adoff,  Arnold.  The  Cabbages  Are 
Chasing  the  Rabbits. 

Affabbee,  Eric.  Wizards,  Warriors  & 
You. 

Anaya,  RudolfbA.  Bless  Me,  Ultima. 
Angelou,  Maya.  1  Know  Why  the 
Caged  Bird  Sings. 

Anonymous.  Life:  How  Did  It  Get 
Here 

Atwood,  Margaret.  The  Handmaid’s 
Tale. 

Auel,  Jean.  The  Clan  of  the  Cave 
Bear. 

Avent,  Sue.  Spells,  Chants  and  Po¬ 
tions. 

Barber,  Marion  Dane.  On  My  Honor. 
Barth,  Edna.  Witches,  Pumpkins  and 
Grinning  Ghosts. 

Beisner,  Monika.  Secret  Spells  and 
Curious  Charms. 

Bell,  Ruth,  et  al.  Changing  Bodies, 
Changing  Lives. 

Betancourt,  Jeanne.  Sweet  Sixteen 
and  Never.... 

The  Bible. 

Blume,  Judy.  Blubber,  and  Forever. 
Booth,  Jack.  Impressions  Series. 
Borten,  Helen.  Halloween. 

Bossert,  JilL  Humor  2. 

Bradbury,  Ray.  Fahrenheit  451. 
Brashler,  Anne.  Getting  Jesus  in  the 
Mood. 

Brooks,  Bruce.  The  Moves  Make  the 
Man. 

Carter,  Alden  R.  Sheila’s  Dying. 
Charyn,  Jerome.  Billy  Budd,  KGB. 
Clapp,  Patricia  C.  Witches’ Children. 
Clauser,  Suzanne.  A  Girl  Named 
Sooner. 

Cole,  Brock.  The  Goats. 

Conroy,  Pat.  The  Great  Santini,  and 


The  Lords  of  Discipline. 

Cook,  Robin.  Coma. 

Cormier,  Robert  Chocolate  War. 
Cottrell,  Randall.  Wellness:  Stress 
Management 

Dahl,  Roald,  James  and  the  Giant 
Peach,  and  Revolting  Rhymes,  and 
The  Witches. 

de  Jenkins,  Lyll  Becerra.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Prison. 

Duncan,  Lois.  Killing  Mr.  Griffin. 
Edgerton,  Clyde.  The  Floatflane  Note¬ 
books. 

Faulkner,  William.  As  I  Lay  Dying. 
Fitzgerald,  John  D.  The  Great  Brian. 
Garden,  Nancy.  Annie  On  My  Mind. 
Gardner,  John.  Grendel. 

Giovanni,  Nikki.  My  House. 
Golding,  William.  Lord  of  the  Flies. 
Greene,  Sheppard  M.  The  Boy  Who 
Drank  Too  Much. 

Grimm,  Jacob  and  Grimm,  Wilhelm 
K.  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  Snow 
White. 

Guthrie,  A.  B.  The  Big  Sky. 

Haskins,  Jim.  Voodoo  and  Hoodoo. 
Hastings,  Selina.  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Loathly  Lady. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Young  Good¬ 
man  Brown  and  Other  Short  Stories. 
Heidish,  Marcy.  Woman  Called 
Moses. 

Herzberg,  Max  J.  Myths  and  Their 
Meanings. 

Hinton,  Susie  E.  The  Outsiders. 
Holland,  Margaret  and  McKee,  Craig. 
The  Unicorn  Who  Had  No  Horn. 
Ibsen,  Henrik.  Four  Great  Plays  by  Ib¬ 
sen. 

Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Family 
Health 


Irving,  John.  A  Prayer  for  Owen 
Meany. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz  A  Tales  of  Mystery: 
Folk  Tales  from  Around  the  World. 
Kallen,  Stuart  A.  Ghastly  Ghost  Sto¬ 
ries. 

Kane,  William  M.  and  Merki,  Mary 
Bronson.  Human  Sexuality:  Rela¬ 
tionships  and  Responsibilities. 
Kaufman,  Joe.  How  We  Are  Born, 
How  We  Grow,  How  Our  Bodies 
Work,  and  How  We  Can  Learn. 
Kessel,  Joyce  K.  Halloween. 
Killingsworth,  Monte.  Eli’s  Songs. 
King,  Stephen.  Carrie,  The  Dead 
Zone,  Different  Seasons,  Four  Past 
Midnight,  It,  and  The  Tommyknock- 
ers, 

Klein,  Norma.  Family  Secrets,  and 
Naomi  in  the  Middle. 

Knudsen,  Eric.  Teller  of  Tales. 
Koontz,  Dean  R.  Night  Chills. 
Kushner,  Ellen.  Mystery  of  the  Se¬ 
cret  Room. 

Laing,  Frederick.  Tales  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Leach,  Maria.  Whistle  in  the  Grave¬ 
yard:  Folktales  to  Chill  Your  Bones. 
Levoy,  Myron.  Alan  and  Naomi. 
Lewin,  Ester.  Random  House  The¬ 
saurus  of  Slang. 

Lindgren,Astrid.  The  Children  on 
Troublemake  Street. 

Lowry,  Lois.  Anastasia  Krupnik. 
Madonna.  Sex. 

Manes,  Stephen.  Slim  Down  Camp. 
Mayer,  Mercer.  A  Special  Trick. 
McCammon,  Robert.  Mystery  Walk. 
McCunn,  Ruthanne  Lum.  Thousand 
Pieces  of  Gold. 

McHargue,  Georgess.  Meet  the  Were¬ 


wolf. 

Merriam,  Eve.  Halloween  ABC. 
Miller,  Henry.  Opus  Pistorum. 
Mowat,  Farley,  Woman  in  the  Mists. 
The  Story  ofDian  Fossey  &  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Gorillas  of  Africa. 

Naylor,  Phyllis  Reynolds.  Send  No 
Blessing. 

Newman,  Leslea.  Gloria  Goes  to  Gay 
Pride,  and  Heather  Has  Two  Momies. 
Parks,  Gordon.  The  Learning  Tree. 
Paterson,  Katherine.  Bridge  to  Ter- 
abithia  and  The  Great  Gilly  Hop¬ 
kins. 

Patterson,  Lillie.  Halloween. 

Peck,  Robert  Newton.  Soup. 

Pike,  Christopher.  The  Graduation: 

Final  Friends  Book  3 

Porter,  Jean  Stratton.  Her  Father’s 

Daughter. 

Revesz,  Therese  Ruth.  Witches. 
Rhyne,  Nancy.  Murder  in  the  Car- 
olinas. 

Roquelaire,  A.E.  [Anne  Rice].  Beauty’s 
Punishment,  Beauty’s  Release,  and 
The  Claiming  of  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Sachar,  Louis.  The  Boy  Who  Lost  His 
Face,  and  Sideways  Stories  from 
Wayside  Schools. 

Salinger,  J.D.  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 
Schwartz,  Alvin.  Cross  Your  Fingers, 
Spit  in  Your  Eye;  More  Scary  Stories 
to  Tell  in  the  Dark,  More  Tales  to 
Chill  Your  Bones,  and  Scary  Stories 
to  Tell  in  the  Dark. 

Sendak,  Maurice.  In  the  Night 
Kitchen. 

Sharpio,  Amy.  Sun  Sign:  The  Stars  in 
Your  Life. 

Sheehan,  Kathryn  and  Waidner, 
Mary.  Earth  Child 


Shyer,  Marlene  Fanta.  Welcome 
Home,  Jellybean. 

Silverstein,  SheL  A  Light  in  the  Attic. 
Slepian,  Jan.  The  Alfred  Summer. 
Slier,  Deborah,  ed  Make  A  Joyful 
Sound. 

Smith,  Robert  Kimmell.  Chocolate 
Fever,  JellyBelly,  and  Mostly  Michael 
Smucker,  Barbara.  Runaway  to  Free¬ 
dom. 

Snyder,  Zilpha  Keatley,  The  Headless 
Cupid. 

Spencer,  Scott.  Endless  Love. 
Spiegelman,  Art  and  Mouly,  Fran- 
coise.  Raw. 

Spinelli,  Jerry.  Jason  and  Marceline. 
Stadtmauer,  Saul  A.  Visions  of  the 
Future. 

Stamper,  J.P.  More  tales  for  the  Mid¬ 
night  Hour. 

Stieg,  William.  Caleb  and  Kate. 
Steinbeck,  John.  Of  Mice  and  Men. 
Taylor,  Theodore  The  Cay. 

Twain,  Mark. [Samuel  L.  Clemons ]. 
The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 
and  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
Vidal,  Gore.  Live  From  Golgotha. 
Voigt,  Cynthia.  Homecoming. 
Walker,  Alice.  The  Color  Purple. 
White,  Ellen  Emerson.  Long  Live  the 
Queen. 

Willhoite,  Michael.  Daddy’s  Room¬ 
mate. 

Winship,  Elizabeth;  Caparulo,  Frank 
and  Harlin,  Vivian  K.  Human  Sexu¬ 
ality. 

Wood,  Audrey.  Elbert’s  Bad  Word. 
Woodroofe,  Patrick.  The  Second 
Earth:  The  Pentateuch  Retold. 

Yep,  Laurence.  Dragonwings. 
Zindel,Paul.  Pigman. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Gabriel  Garza,  one  of  the  others 
students  who  found  the  flyers  in 
C-100,  the  T.V.  room,  said,  “I  think 
it’s  good  they’re  bringing  them  on 
campus.  In  that  way  people  will 
become  aware  of  racism  and  prej¬ 
udice.” 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan’s  roots  date 
back  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war  as 
a  force  to  intimidate  carpetbaggers 
and  freed  slaves.  Many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  disbanding  of  the  group, 
William  J.  Simmons,  a  rural  south 
salesmen  revived  the  defunct  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  year  of  1915,  and 
that  is  where  the  modern  Klan 
stems  from.  Indiana  is  said  to  be 
the  state  where  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  KKK  are  located. 

The  flyers  were  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  PUC  administration.  Wes 
Lukoshus,  Director  of  University 
Relations  stated  that  the  universi¬ 
ty  will  not  condone  the  unautho¬ 
rized  distribution  of  flyers. 

Had  the  university  found  the  fly¬ 
ers,  they  would  have  been  picked 
up  and  destroyed.  Any  organiza¬ 
tion  that  wishes  to  post  anything 
must  first  get  it  approved  through 
Student  Activities  if  they  are  a  stu¬ 
dent  organization. 

If  they  are  an  outside  organiza¬ 
tion  then  they  must  go  thought  the 
information  center  for  approval, 
and  display  certain  standards  of 
taste. 

Even  if  the  flyers  or  literature 
are  approved  there  are  certain  bul¬ 
letin  boards  they  can  be  posted, 
they  cannot  put  hem  anywhere. 
Also  no  organization  is  allowed  to 


place  flyers  or  any  other  type  of  lit¬ 
erature  on  windshields. 

“Ours  is  a  campus  that  prides  it¬ 
self  on  ethnic  diversity.  Ideas  con¬ 
trary  to  what  the  campus  feels  is 
not  the  essence  of  what  Purdue 
University  Calumet  is  all  about  It 
does  not  have  a  place  on  this  cam¬ 
pus,”  said  Lukoshus.  Yet  he  also 
stated  that  the  campus  is  open  to 
anyone. 

The  administration  can’t  control 
the  type  of  literature  that  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  ethnic  groups  or  anyone  our 
campus.  Anyone  can  pass  anything 
out  to  anyone,  as  long  as  they  are 
not  posting  the  literature  or  forcing 
them  on  anyone,  they  can  do  that. 

Lukoshus  also  stated  that  there 
is  an  ecological  question  as  well. 
Individuals  cannot  have  thing  put 
on  windshield  wipers  because  most 
people  throw  them  on  the  ground. 
The  administration  wishes  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clean  campus. 

Alan  Spector,  Professor  of  Soci¬ 
ology,  specialist  on  race  relations 
and  faculty  advisor  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  against  racism,  said,  “The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  is  not  just  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  society.  It  is  an  action  group, 
which  has  as  its  basis  committing 
crimes  against  members  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  and  anyone  else  who  op¬ 
poses  them.  They  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  same  as  an  organized 
crime  gang.  We  should  not  tolerate 
an  association  which  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  encouraging  and  training  peo¬ 
ple  to  commit  rape,  child  abuse  or 
murder.  The  KKK  activity  on  cam¬ 
pus  or  in  the  community.” 

PUC  student  Treva  P.  Ortiz  said, 
“People  who  choose  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  race  hatred  groups 
are  very  unhappy  with  themselves 
and  their  status  in  life  and  there¬ 
for  feel  threatened.” 


Michael  Baron,  chairman  of  the 
College  Republicans  said,  “Tm  ap¬ 
palled  that  this  would  take  place  in 
our  own  back  yard.  I’m  disgusted 
that  this  would  take  place  on  our 
campus.  I’ve  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  Klan  died 
out.” 

Lisa  Ambrosia,  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  treasurer,  said,  “It  sad¬ 
dens  me  to  see  an  organization  like 
the  Klan  working  to  recruit  anyone 
young  or  old  from  our  campus.  As 
far  as  la  am  concerned,  their  ar¬ 
gument  of  white  supremacy  is  un¬ 
founded  and  illogical  both  in  the 
statistical  and  historical  senses. 
My  belief  is  that  cultural  diversity 
is  our  greatest  strength  and  hope¬ 
fully  mine  and  future  generations 
will  realize  this  and  capitalize  on 
it.” 

Roy  Hamilton,  director  of  the 
McNair  Program  said,  “They  have 
the  right  to  organize,  certainly;  I 
think  as  long  as  their  organization 
doesn’t  impugn  my  right  to  provide 
for  my  family,  or  my  right  to  ad¬ 
vance.  They  are  not  a  threat  be¬ 
cause  with  the  Klan  being  an  open 
group,  you  know  what  they  are 
about.  My  concern  is  people  who 
claim  they  aren’t  racist,  but  their 
action  or  policies  support  racism 
or  racist  attitudes.  These  people  do 
the  most  damage  because  they  are 
in  the  position  to  affect  change  or 
not  to  affect  change.” 

Amy  Young,  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  president  said,  “While  ev¬ 
eryone  has  the  right  to  different 
opinions,  I  feel  that  groups  who 
promote  hate  of  certain  races  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  I  think  everyone  has  to 
work  together  for  the  betterment  of 
everyone.” 


Sweets  for  the  sweet 


by  Valerie  Serhal-Pudlo 

One  bright,  sunny,  autumn  day  George  Hallmark  and  Miss 
Fannie  May  were  discussing  business  over  lunch.  Fannie  men¬ 
tioned  that  October  was  a  rather  slow  month  for  business; 
George  commented  that  the  same  was  true  for  the  greeting  card 
business.  The  two  entrepreneurs  thought  over  their  dilemma. 
Suddenly  the  light  bulb  went  off  over  Fannie's  head.  “I  know,” 
she  said,  “what  if  we  come  up  with  a  day  that  is  just  like 
Valentine’s  Day,  but  instead  of  sending  your  sweetheart  flow¬ 
ers,  or  candy,  or  stuffed  animals,  it  would  have  to  be  candy 
only  ”  “Great  idea,  “said  George,  “Ill  print  up  millions  of  cards 
to  send  along  with  the  candy.”  And  Sweetest  Day  was  bom. 

There  are  3 1  days  in  October  and  according  to  “The  book  of 
Days”  there  is  something  special  to  celebrate  somewhere  in  the 
world  each  and  every  day.  Fannie  and  George  should  have 
picked  one  of  those  days  to  emphasize  rather  than  create  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  Valentine’s  Day.  For  example:  Oct.  1st,  1869,  the  first 
postcards  were  printed;  that  sounds  like  something  rights  up 
old  George’s  alley.  On  Oct.  10th,  1973,  Spiro  Agnew  resigned 
from  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  definitely 
a  day  to  celebrate  annually  by  sending  a  card  to  someone  you 
love.  Oct.  15th  is  Cayenne  pepper  flavored  chocolates  for  this 
special  occasion.  Oct.  23rd  is  definitely  a  festive  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  seventeenth-century  divine  James  Ussher,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
4004  BC  on  this  the  world  was  created.  I  would  eat  chocolates 
to  celebrate  such  a  momentous  occasion,  (in  fact,  I  would  eat 
chocolates  to  celebrate  anything).  Of  course,  the  obvious  is  Hal¬ 
loween,  but  did  you  know  that  Oct.  31st  is  also  National  Mag¬ 
ic  Day  (commemorating  the  death  of  Houdini  in  1926)?  I  think 
a  greeting  card  signed  with  disappearing  ink  is  just  the  tick¬ 
et. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  who  do  you  have  to  know  to  have 
a  day  declared,  because  I  have  a  few  ideas  of  my  own.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Ex-husband  Day-  chocolates  laced  with  ex-lax  would  be 
the  perfect  gift  Children’s  Day-for  this  occasion  chocolates  laced 
with  tranquilizers  so  Mom  can  get  some  much  needed  rest.  How 
about  Beach  Bunnie  Day?  That  would  be  a  day  when  you  can 
sent  tons  of  chocolate  to  every  teenage  homewrecker  in  a  biki¬ 
ni,  and  she  would  have  to  eat  all  of  it.  Not  only  would  she  gain 
weight,  but  she  would  break  out  in  the  biggest  zit  to  hit  since 
french  fries. 

Sweetest  Day  is  October  16th.  Forget  George  and  Fannie.  In¬ 
stead  of  succumbing  to  commercial  advertising  why  hot  go  out 
to  dinner,  or  dancing.  Or  better  still  just  cuddle  up  with  your 
sweetie  and  watch  a  good  movie.  Happy  Sweetest  Day. 


Three  new  faculty 
members  join  PU/NC 


WESTVILLE  -  Three  new  fac¬ 
ility  faces  and  some  administra¬ 
tive  changes  greeted  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  students 
when  they  returned  for  fall 
semester  classes  this  year. 

Joining  the  faculty  as  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  is  Dr. 
Charles  Pressler,  who  held  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  at  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Notre  Dame.  A  certified  family 
therapist  and  family  mediator,  he 
also  has  done  research  in  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  AIDS  and  rock  music  as 
part  of  the  popular  culture.  He 
has  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Duquesne  University,  a  master’s 
in  history  and  philosophy  of  so¬ 
cial  science  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  a  Ph.D  in  speech 
communication  and  theatre  from 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Dr.  David  Feikes,  visiting  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  mathematics, 


was  visiting  assistant  professor  o/ 
curriculum  and  instruction  at  Pur¬ 
due  West  Lafayette  last  year  and 
taught  part-time  at  PU/NC.  For¬ 
merly  a  teacher  at  LaPorte  and 
New  Prairie  high  schools,  he  also 
was  a  partner  in  Feikes  Con¬ 
struction,  LaPorte.  His  special  in¬ 
terest  are  mathematics  methods 
for  elementary  teachers  and  learn¬ 
ing  methods  for  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren.  He  has  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Ball  State  University  a  master’s 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  education 
and  math  education  from  Purdue 
University. 

Administrative  changes  include 
the  appointment  of  Cathy  Buck- 
man  assistant  director  of  admis¬ 
sions.  Formerly  the  academic  ad¬ 
vising  coordinator  at  PU/NC,  she 
will  be  responsible  for  new  stu¬ 
dent  recruitment  and  assisting 
prospective  students  and  parents 


in  the  application  process.  She  has 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  PU/NC 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  guidance 
and  counseling  from  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  South  Bend. 

In  addition,  two  current  faculty 
members  were  appointed  to  serve 
as  acting  chairs  of  their  academic 


Charles  Pressler 


sections  until  searches  for  perma¬ 
nent  chairs  are  concluded.  Dr  Ed¬ 
ward  Hackett  was  named  acting 
chair  of  the  Education  Section,  and 
Prof.  Marilyn  Asteriadis  was  reap¬ 
pointed  acting  chair  of  the  Nursing 
Section. 

Dr.  Hackett,  associate  professor 


of  education,  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since  1987,  with  special 
interests  in  classroom  management 
and  at-risk  students.  Prof.  Asteri¬ 
adis,  a  faculty  member  since  1972, 
is  a  Registered  Nurse  with  special 
interest  in  maternal  newborn  nurs¬ 
ing. 


Dan  Padberg 


David  Feikes 
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President  signs  National  Service  Bill 


By  Charles  Dervarics 

(CPS)  WASHINGTON  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  signed  into  law  a 
scaled-back  version  of  his  plan  to 
promote  national  service  among 
youth  in  exchange  for  federal  help 
with  the  high  cost  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

Under  the  National  Service  and 
Community  Trust  Act,  students 
could  work  for  up  to  two  years, 
making  $4,725  annually  to  pay  for 
college  or  pay  off  existing  loans. 
Students  also  would  earn  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  salary  as  they  perform 
service  in  a  variety  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  and  environmental  settings. 

During  the  1992  presidential 
campaign,  Clinton  had  envisioned 
national  service  as  a  way  for  all 
students  to  attend  college.  But  his 
plan  fell  victim  to  various  budget 
pressures,  and  the  package  ulti¬ 
mately  approved  by  Congress  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  only  a  fraction  of 
the  5  million  U.S.  college  students 
who  currently  receive  financial  aid. 

Nonetheless,  the  president,  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  on  Sept. 
21,  touted  the  new  plan  as  an  im¬ 
portant  starting  point  to  instill  in 
youth  a  tradition  of  service. 

“I  hope,  believe  and  dream  that 
national  service  will  remain 
throughout  the  life  of  America  not 
a  series  of  promises  but  a  series  of 
challenges  across  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  and  all  walks  of  life  to  help  us 
rebuild  our  troubled,  but  wonderful, 
land,”  the  president  said. 

To  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  Clinton  signed  the 
bill  with  pens  used  by  Franklin 


Roosevelt  to  create  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  a  Depression- 
era  service  program,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  created  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  1960s. 

The  bill  authorizes  $300  million 
in  1994  to  cover  about  20,000  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  program.  The  bill 
sets  a  goal  of  $500  million  in  fund¬ 
ing  in  1995  and  $700  million  in 
1996  to  recruit  a  growing  number 
of  students. 


In  addition  to  receiving  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  college  aid,  partic¬ 
ipants  will  receive  health  insur¬ 
ance,  and  child-care  assistance  if 
applicable,  during  their  service  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  in  ear¬ 
ly  August  by  a  vote  of  275-152. 
Senate  Democrats  broke  a  Repub¬ 
lican-led  filibuster  of  the  bill  late  in 
the  summer  and  eventually  ap¬ 
proved  the  measure  by  a  57-40  vote 


on  Sept.  8. 

Even  before  the  bill's  signing, 
Clinton  kicked  off  his  national  ser¬ 
vice  effort  earlier  this  year  with  a 
“Summer  of  Service”  for  1,500  stu¬ 
dents.  These  youth  helped  immu¬ 
nize  children,  rebuild  communities 
and  clean  the  environment  at  16 
programs  in  cities  including 
Boston,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


pressed  support  for  the  president's 
plan  but  noted  that  its  limited 
scope  will  help  only  a  few  students 
receive  the  type  of  financial  help 
they  need  for  college. 

“The  type  of  program  Bill  Clinton 
preached  (during  the  campaign) 
was  probably  not  possible,”  said 
Stephanie  Arellano,  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  Student  As¬ 
sociation.  As  approved  by 
Congress,  she  said,  “it  will  affect 
only  a  fraction  of  most  college  stu¬ 
dents'  debt.” 

Arellano  also  expressed  concern 
because  the  minimum-wage  jobs 
envisioned  under  the  service  plan 
will  not  help  recent  graduates  who 
already  have  loan  payments.  “They 
won  t  be  making  enough  money  to 
pay  off  a  loan,”  she  said,  especial¬ 
ly  provisions  favored  by  student 
groups  to  offer  health  care  and 
child-care  assistance. 

As  for  the  future,  however,  Arel¬ 
lano  said  it  is  still  imperative  that 
Congress  provide  more  funds  for 
other  student  financial  aid  pro¬ 
grams  because  national  service  will 
reach  only  a  small  number  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Already,  however,  budget 
pressures  are  forcing  Congress  to 
consider  freezing  the  maximum 
Pell  Grant  and  funding  for  other 
programs. 

Congress  is  still  working  on  bills 
to  set  financial  aid  funding  for  the 
1994  fiscal  year,  a  process  which 
begins  this  month.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  expected  to  com¬ 
plete  action  on  these  bills  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 


Student  groups  generally  ex- 

College  students  across  America  join  vanguard  of  environmentalism 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  America's 
largest  conservation  organization 
has  put  together  an  impressive 
review  of  environmental  pro¬ 
jects  on  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast,  proving 
that  students  are  the 
next  wave  of  environ¬ 
mentalism  in  this  na¬ 
tion. 

“People  on 
campuses  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles, 
from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the 
Caribbean,  are  lead¬ 
ing  this  generation 
into  the  front  lines  of 
environmentalism,” 
said  Nick  Keller,  Director 
of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  Campus  Out¬ 
reach  Division.  “They  recognize 
that  our  future  depends  on  a 
healthy  environment.” 


“Students  working  for  a  Sustainable  Future,”  a  176-page  “Campus  Year  In  Review”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation's  Cool  It!  Program,  highlights  153  environmental 
projects  that  were  launched  over  the  past  year  by  students  and  Cool  It! 

“This  review  is  more  than  a  guidebook  to  the  past  year,”  Keller  said.  “It's  a  roadmap 
to  environmentally  sound  practices  on  college  campuses.” 

The  “Year  In  Review”  highlights  campus  efforts  to  foster  environmental  justice,  envi¬ 
ronmental  literacy,  energy  efficiency  and  recycling,  conservation  in  the  cafeterias,  and  oth¬ 
er  environmentally  sound  practices.  Some  examples  are: 

■  The  campus  group  Cool  It!  and  the  Associated  Student  Government  at  Emporia 
State  University  in  Kansas  organized  a  program  called  “Adopt-a-Campus,”  which  provided 
campus  groups  the  opportunity  to  clean  one  of  12  sections  of  the  campus  throughout  the 
school  yean  Adopt-a-Campus  signs  posted  around  the  campus  heightened  awareness. 

■  At  Pacific  Lutheran  University  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  campus  group  called  The  Dirt 
People  for  Earth  led  their  campus  into  a  “Green  Games”  competition  to  measure  heating 
electricity  and  water  use.  The  campus  reduced  its  overall  water  use  by  more  than  4  per¬ 
cent,  and  some  dorms  refused  to  use  paper  towels  while  supplying  their  own  reusable  tow- 

■  People  at  Indiana  University  fought  the  sale  of  university-owned  land,  located  near 

a  large  African-American  community,  to  a  company  that  intends  to  build  a  hazardous  waste 
dump  and  incinerator. 

Here  is  proof  that  college  students  around  the  nation  are  learning  and  talking  about 
our  environmental  future,”  Keller  said.  “Even  more  important,  though,  they  are  making 
their  college  campuses  the  starting  place  for  environmental  change.” 

Founded  in  1936,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  works  to  educate  and  assist  individuals 
and  organizations  to  conserve  natural  resources  and  to  protect  the  Earth's  environment. 
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The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series:  from  song  to  science 


North  Central  shows  its  ‘Local  Colour’ 


by  Carey  Millsap 

Equipped  with  only  a  mandolin 
and  a  banjo,  Dan  and  Kris  tel  Moser 
mesmerized  the  audience  at  the 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series  on  Sept. 
15.  The  small  crowd  looked  as  if 
they  were  enjoying  themselves,  as 
the  sounds  of  folk,  bluegrass,  and 
country  music  rang  from  the  LSF 
Lounge. 

The  Mosers  played  some  con¬ 
temporary  country  tunes  ranging 
from  Trisha  Yearwood’s  “She  is  in 
Love  with  the  Boy*  to  old  country 
favorites  like  “Rocky  Top  Ten¬ 
nessee*  and  “Tennessee  Stud.’ 

Dan  and  Kristel  play  a  mixture 
of  many  types  of  music.  In  ex- 


plaining  a  bit  about  bluegrass,  Dan 
said, “Bluegrass  music  puts  a  sad 
story  with  fast  music,  and  will  leave 
you  totally  confused.’ 

As  time  progressed  and  the 
sounds  of  *toe  tapping*  music  was 
heard  by  others  walking  by,  the 
crowd  began  to  grow.  Many  of  the 
late -comers  were  children,  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  parents.  Kristel  no¬ 
ticed  the  wide-eyed  little  ones,  and 
she  and  Dan  played  “Puff  the  Mag¬ 
ic  Dragon,’  “  for  the  children,*  she 
said. 

Dan  and  Kristel  Moser  perform 
at  many  area  restaurants,  coffee 
houses,  and  festivals.  They  call 
themselves  ‘Local  Colour’  when 


they  are  on  the  road.  Both  Dan  and 
Kristel  were  Purdue  University 
North  Central  students  at  one  time. 
They  have  been  married  for  17 
years  and  have  one  son  Wesley, 
who  is  16. 

Music  was  not  the  only  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  concert;  Dan  and  Kris¬ 
tel  tried  out  some  of  their  jokes  on 
the  unsuspecting  audience.  “What 
is  the  difference  between  an  onion 
and  a  baiyo?”  asked  Kristel.  Dan 
replied  with,  “Nobody  cries  when 
you  cut  up  a  bai\jo.’ 

The  audience  seemed  to  eiyoy 
themselves  so  much  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  have  cried  if 
Dan  cut  up  his  baiyo. 


The  ‘real*  differences  between  men 
and  women 

by  Ryan  Bambrick 
and  Erica  Morse 

The  physical  and  structural  differences  between  men  and  women  was 
the  topic  of  discussion  Sept.  28,  as  part  of  the  Wednesday  Lunch  Se¬ 
ries. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  compared  and  con¬ 
trasted  the  physical  features  of  the  male  and  female  bodies,  mainly  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  hips,  spine,  arms,  legs  and  shoulders. 

Hengst  described  how  the  spinal  shape  (males  having  straighter 
spines  and  females  having  curvatures)  affects  posture  and  the  way  they 
walk. 

Hengst  explained  that  the  difference  in  spinal  shape  exists  for  the 
ability  to  bear  children.  The  conclusion  of  this  lunch  session  showed 
a  better  glimpse  of  why  women  carry  themselves  in  the  manner  they 
do  and  why  men  tend  to  sit  broadly.  Much  of  masculinity  and  femininity 
is  actually  biological,  and  a  result  of  culture. 

The  Wednesday  Lunch  Series  brings  learning  and  lunching  togeth¬ 
er,  satisfying  the  appetite  of  the  mind  as  well  as  quieting  the  stomach. 
There  is  a  new  program  each  week,  so  eiyoy. 


Ensemble  Europa 

Monday 

October  25 
Noon  to  1  p.m. 

LSF  Lounge 


European  ethnic  music  with  American  jazz  flavor 
•  Blues  •  World  Beat  •  Folk  Tunes  •  New  Age 

•  Ethnic  Dancing  and  stories 

A  five-member  Ensemble  in  Ethnic  Attire 


Admission  is  FREE 


“The  ethnic  garb  was  quite 
eye-catching  and  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  instruments  was  im¬ 
pressive...  Anyone  interest¬ 
ed  in  music  that  portrays 
‘tradition  in  transition’ 
would  appreciate  Ensemble 
Europa.” 

-  WVXU  (radio) 


Open  to  the  public  •  Students  •  and  Faculty  Welcome 

Sponsored  by  the  F.A.C.E.  Committee  and  the  Student  Activities  Office 
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Arts  ana  Amusements 


A  Season  of  Magic 


South  Bend  Symphony 
1993-1994  Season 

Classical  Series 


Autumn  Hayrides 


In  September  and  October 
Call  today  to  reserve  your  group  hayrides 
(219)654-3155 
Bendix  Woods  County  Parks 


Halloween  Phantasy 


Thursday  and  Friday  October  21  and  22 
6:30  to  9:00  p.m. 

$4.00 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  advance  after  September  27 
(219)654-3155 
Bendix  Woods  County  Park 


October  30 

Orchestra  Showcase-The  Orient  Express 
January  15 

Mostly  Beethoven— One 
Daniel  Gaisford,  cello 

February  19 
Mostly  Beethoven-Two 
Janina  Fialkowski,  piano 

March  5 

John  Bruce  Yeh,  clarinet 
April  2 

South  Bend  Symphonic  Choir 
April  23 

Corey  Cerovsek,  violin 
Season  tickets  available  232-6343 


Broadway  Theatre  League  of  South  Bend 

presents 

Breaking  Legs 

A  comedy  starring  Danny  Aiello,  Harry  Guardino,  Karen  Valentine,  Gary  Sandy,  Larry  S torch,  and  Vince  Viverito 

October  15, 16,  and  17  at  the  Morris  Civic  Auditorium 
For  ticket  information  and  show  times,  call  235-9190  Monday  -  Friday  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Poets  'f^ght  at  the  Michigan  City  Pu6Uc  Library^\ 

Saturday,  Octo6er23,  7:30 p.m, 

four  American  poets  unit  speaf^about  the  state  of  contemporary  poetry  and 

read  from  their  ivork§. 

A  reception  foGozos  the  program. 

Tor  more  information,  cad 873-3049 


Museum  Guide 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society  History  Museum,  112  S.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  South 
Bend,  284-9664,  hours  from  9  -  5  Tuesday  -  Friday  and  1  -  5  Sunday. 

LaPorte  County  Museum,  County  Complex,  LaPorte,  10  -  4:30  Monday  -  Friday,  326- 


Fulton  County  Historical  Museum,  9-5,  Monday  -  Friday,  on  the  new  UjS.  31, 4  miles 
north  of  Rochester,  223-4436. 

Marshall  County  Historical  Society  Museum,  317  W.  Monroe  St.,  Plymouth,  1  -  5 
Sunday,  9  -  5  Monday  -  Friday,  936-2306. 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  Museum,  Wednesday  10  -  5,  Friday  noon  -  3,  and 
Sunday  1  -  5,  304  W.  Vistula,  Bristol,  848-4322. 


An  owl  from  the  South  Bend  Zoo  smiles  for  photographer  Sharon  White's  cam¬ 
era.  The  Zoo  is  located  near  the  I.U.  South  Bend  campus,  Mishawaka  Ave. 


Sinai 

Sunday  Euening 
Forum 

October  24  --  William  Raspberry 

Crisis  in  the  Community:  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 
November  14  —  Rabbi  Karl  Richter 
Remembrances  and  Reflections 
December  12  —  Dr.  Mae  Jemison 
Star  Trekking:  New  Challenges  for  Science 
January  16  -  Professor  Irwin  Weil 
From  Russia  with  Love 

February  13  --  Detective  J.  J.  Bittenbinder 

Street  Smarts:  Beware  of  the  Sharks 

March  20  —  Bob  Simon 

Man  about  the  World:  Poise,  Passion,  and  Presence 

Student  prices  are  available  at  a  special  price  from 
Purdue  North  Central.  See  Maureen  in  the  dean  of 
students  office.  For  more  information  about  the 
programs,  call  874-4477. 
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Spectator  photo  by  Erica  Morse 

Purdue  defense  tries  to  stop  the  Irish,  but  to  no  avail.  Purdue  loses  to  Notre  Dame  17-0  on  Sept.  25.. 


Lou  Holtz,  a  regular  guy 


by  Ken  Peterson 

West  Lafayette  -  Well,  by  now 
everyone  knows  that  Notre  Dame 
defeated  Purdue  17-0  in  a  down¬ 
pour  at  Ross-Ade  Stadium. 

But  it  was  just  more  than  a 
game.  It  was  an  event. 

After  the  game,  Erica  Morse  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Lou 
Holtz,  head  coach  of  Notre  Dame. 
Holtz  has  developed  quite  a  na¬ 
tional  stature  over  the  past  sever¬ 
al  years  as  not  only  a  great  football 
coach,  but  as  a  tremendous  moti¬ 
vator  of  people  and  has  produced  a 
motivational  tape  called  “Do 
Right.” 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
this  gridiron  coaching  legend  af¬ 
ter  his  press  conference.  He  looked 
tired  and  was  on  his  way  back  to 
the  visiting  coach’s  office  when  I 
shouted,  “  Coach  Holtz!”. 

Not  wanting  to  snub  us,  Holtz 
took  the  time  to  visit.  He  shook 
my  hand,  and  I  introduced  him  to 
Erica. 

We  engaged  in  some  small  talk, 
and  then  he  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  after  I  finished  with 


school.  I  told  him  that  I  was  think¬ 
ing  about  joining  the  media.  He 
then  gave  me  this  “  gee  whiz”  look 
and  said,  “  I  think  you  need  psy¬ 
chological  help!”.  He  then  winked 
at  both  of  us  to  tell  us  he  was  just 
kidding  around,  and  departed  for 
the  coach’s  office. 

But  to  say  that  Holtz  doesn’t 
take  the  time  to  visit  with  people 
after  the  game  is  absolutely  false. 
While  we  were  waiting  to  meet 
him,  he  took  the  time  too  sign  a 
book  brought  in  by  a  reporter. 

He  told  Holtz  that  his  daughter 
wanted  to  meet  him,  but  couldn’t 
because  she  didn’t  have  a  pass  to 
get  in.  He  then  showed  a  lot  of 
class  by  telling  one  of  his  man¬ 
agers  to  go  out  and  get  the  girl  and 
bring  her  in,  which  he  did. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  car,  a 
feeling  of  pride  began  to  come  to 
me.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  head 
coach  of  Notre  Dame  took  the  time 
to  talk  with  two  members  of  the 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
newspaper,  The  Spectator,  showed 
the  class  by  Holtz,  who  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


There  is  baseball  in 
Chicago  in  October 

Sox  clinch  division 


by  Jim  Daniels 

For  a  change.  Bo  didn't  know. 
He  had  no  idea  whatsoever.  When 
that  ball  sprang  from 
his  bat  on  that  cold 
Chicago  night,  nobody 
knew  that  it  was  going 
to  land  in  the  bleach¬ 
ers,  bringing  an  Amer¬ 
ican  League  Division  ti¬ 
tle  with  it  when  it  hit. 

For  the  first  time 
since  1983r  there  will 
be  October  baseball  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chica¬ 
go.  The  4-2  victory  on 
Monday,  Sept.  27  over 
the  Seattle  Mariners  at 
Comiskey  Park  ensured 
the  White  Sox  a  playoff  berth 
against  the  American  League  East 
Champion  Toronto  Blue  Jays,  who 
also  clinched  their  division  on  that 
night,  just  a  short  60  miles  north 
of  Chicago  in  Milwaukee. 

The  game  itself  remained  score¬ 
less  until  the  bottom  of  the  sixth  in¬ 
ning,  when,  with  two  on,  Bo  Jack- 
son  stepped  up  to  the  plate.  The 
crowd  of  42,114  didn't  seem  too  in¬ 
terested,  since  in  two  of  his  previ¬ 


ous  three  at-bats,  he  left  the  bases 
loaded.  With  the  count  3-0,  Bo 
was  given  the  go  ahead  sign  by  his 
coach,  and  he  hit  a  tow¬ 
ering  pop  fly  into  the 
left  field  bleachers.  It 
wa3  a  miracle  shot.  It 
was  a  home  run  that 
shouldn't  have  been,  hit 
by  a  man  who  shouldn't 
be  able  to  play,  but 
then,  Bo  Jackson  is  no 
man. 

Bo  Jackson  is  the 
White  Sox.  He  is  a 
model  of  dedication  and 
perseverance  that  typ¬ 
ifies  this  White  Sox 
team.  They  just  go  out 
there  and  do  their  job.  They  don't 
complain,  they  don't  get  upset,  they 
just  win.  Now,  they  are  just  eight 
victories  away  from  being  the 
World  Champions  of  Baseball, 
something  not  Chicago  baseball 
team  has  been  for  nearly  75  years. 

The  American  League  playoffs 
started  Tuesday  night  at  Comiskey 
Park  in  Chicago,  with  the  winner 
to  face  the  National  League  Cham¬ 
pions  in  the  World  Series. 


Spectator  photo  by  Erica  Morse 


Purdue  Boilermakers  rally  with  fans  before  the  game.  This  task  provided  to  be  futile  against  the  Irish. 


Men’s  College  Basketball  Tryout  Dates  will 
be  announced  on  Monday,  October  11, 1993. 
See  Jack  Peters  in  LSF  103B  for  more  information. 
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Good  start  for  surprising  Centaurs 


by  Tony  Ross 

With  half  the  season  played,  the 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
Centaur  baseball  team  continues  to 
perform  strongly  in  hopes  of  a  win¬ 
ning  season. 

The  Centaurs  hold  a  record  of 
six  wins  and  four  losses  going  into 
the  Oct.  2  game  with  Tri-State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Despite  half  the  season 
being  over,  being  three  games 
above  the  .500  mark  has  not  sur¬ 
prised  the  head  coach  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  Larry  Blake,  Sr. 

“I  thought  we  would  be  one  game 
better,  actually.”  said  Coach  Blake. 
“Going  into  the  Franklin  College 
game  last  weekend  (Sept.  26),  I’d 
thought  we  could  take  one  game  of 
the  double  header,  but  we  didn’t.” 

The  Hicks  Field  Classic  played 
Sept.  25,  combined  with  horrible 
weather  conditions  the  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Franklin  series,  forced 
Coach  Blake  to  start  all  his  start¬ 
ing  pitchers.  To  complicate  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  Centaurs,  ace 
righthander  Chad  Dzerba  was  out 
of  the  line-up  for  that  four-game 
period. 

The  Centaurs  started  the  sea¬ 
son  on  a  winning  note,  going  un¬ 
defeated  in  their  first  four  games. 
There  they  split  a  doubleheader 
with  Franklin  College  at  Hicks 
Field,  Sept.  12,  giving  them  their 
first  loss  of  the  season.  Coach 
Blake  felt  that  little  winning  streak 
was  a  building  block  for  the  team’s 
confidence.  “The  hits  were  there 
and  the  scores  of  those  games  were 
justified,”  he  said.  One  criticism  by 
,  Coach  Blake  referred  to  the  team's 
complacency  and  mental  errors 
made  at  times  during  some  games. 

With  15  games  remaining  on  the 


schedule,  Coach  Blake  feels  it  is 
too  late  to  set  any  goals  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  season,  considering 
they  didn’t  set  any  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  part  of  the  season.  “Well  play 
each  game  as  is,  one  at  a  time,”  he 
said,  “with  the  best  pitchers  we 
have  available.” 

Here  is  a  look  at  some  game 
highlights: 

After  the  Alumni  Classic  victo¬ 
ry  on  Sept.  5,  the  Centaurs  played 
their  first  road  game  of  the  season 
at  Indiana  University  Kokomo. 
The  Centaurs  took  the  double- 
header  with  a  6  to  3  win  in  game 
one;  15  to  3  in  game  two. 

In  the  opener,  Chad  Dzerba 
went  4  for  4  with  two  RBI’s.  Brian 
Sanders  doubled  and  scored  twice. 
Sean  Siewin  pitched  5  1/3  innings 
for  the  win.  Carey  Stone  threw  1 
1/3  innings  in  relief. 

In  game  two,  Mike  Gapinski  hit 
a  two-run  homerun  and  scored 
three  times  to  help  the  route.  Chad 
Dzerba  was  2  for  4  with  an  RBI. 
Tony  Polintino  went  2  for  3  with 
two  RBI’s.  Stone  collected  his  sec¬ 
ond  save. 

In  the  first  meeting  between 
Franklin  College  and  the  Centaurs, 
Sept.  12,  PU/NC  won  the  first  game 
5  to  2  and  lost  the  second  game  5  to 
3. 

Chad  Dzerba  almost  won  the 
first  game  himself,  going  2  for  3  at 
the  plate,  cracking  a  two-run  home- 
run  in  the  first  inning.  He  also 
scored  twice  and  had  a  RBI  triple 
to  top  it  off.  Dzerba  even  was  su¬ 
perb  on  the  mound,  striking  out  10 
batters,  walking  two,  allowing  one 
earned  run. 

In  game  two,  Franklin  snapped 
the  Centaurs  four-game  winning 


streak,  despite  the  home  team’s  ex¬ 
citing  comeback.  The  Centaurs 
tied  up  the  game  in  the  bottom  of 
the  seventh  inning,  but  they  could 
not  hold  on. 

Controversy  appeared  when  one 
of  the  umpires  left  the  game  be¬ 
cause  the  Franklin  Coach  was  ha¬ 
rassing  him  about  previous  ball 
and  strike  calls.  The  umpire  eject¬ 
ed  the  coach  from  the  game,  but 
the  visiting  team’s  coach  refused 
to  leave  and  continued  harassing 
the  umpire.  The  umpire  finally 
left  the  ball  diamond,  leaving  only 
one  umpire  to  call  the  game.  The 
Centaurs  were  unable  to  recover 
and  saw  their  four-game  winning 
streak  end. 

After  a  split  in  a  doubleheader 
with  Indiana  University  North¬ 
west,  Sept.  18,  the  Hicks  Field  Clas¬ 
sic  tournament  was  next  for  the 
Centaurs.  Four  teams  competed 
in  the  Hicks  Classic,  Sept.  25. 
PU/NC  played  IU/Northwest  in 
game  one. 

In  that  game,  a  game-winning 
hit  by  Mike  Gapinski  scored  Jim 
Nielson  with  two  outs  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sixth  inning  to  put  the 
Centaurs  in  the  championship 
game. 

In  the  championship  game,  the 
Centaurs  faced  Malcom  X  Com¬ 
munity  College.  With  the  game 
tied  at  three  apiece,  the  game  was 
called  because  of  rain,  and  will  be 
rescheduled. 

The  Centaurs  have  14  games  re¬ 
maining  on  their  schedule,  involv¬ 
ing  seven  different  teams.  Four  of 
the  games  are  at  home:  double 
headers  Oct.  9  against  IU/  Kokomo 
and  Oct  10  against  St.  Joseph  Col¬ 
lege.  Starting  times  are  at  noon. 


Colorado  athletes  arrested 


by  Janet  Singleton 

DENVER  (CPS)  -  Several  stu¬ 
dent  athletes  were  arrested  in  Col¬ 
orado  in  separate  incidents  on 
charges  ranging  from  illegal 
weapons  possession  to  obstruction 
of  justice,  officials  said.  The  ar¬ 
rests  occurred  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  beginning  on  Sept.  5  at  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Keenan  Gardner  and  Thadus 
Swazer,  linebacker  and  tight  end 
for  the  University  of  Colorado  Buf¬ 
falos,  were  arrested  by  police  for 
carrying  guns  on  the  sprawling 
campus. 

University  of  Colorado  basket¬ 
ball  star  Donnie  Boyce  was  charged 
with  obstruction  of  justice,  but 
those  charges  were  dropped  by  the 
Boulder  Police  Department  on 
Sept.  23. 

At  Colorado  State  University, 
meanwhile,  freshman  basketball 
guard  Russell  Nicholls  was  charged 
with  sexual  assault. 

The  gun  charges  against  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Swazer  caused  the  biggest 
shock  to  university  officials.  Both 
players  were  expelled  pending  dis¬ 
ciplinary  hearings. 

“We  have  a  code  which  specifi¬ 
cally  prohibits  bringing  weapons 
on  campus  for  any  reason,”  said 


University  of  Colorado  spokeswom¬ 
an  Pauline  Hale.  Campus  police 
have  banned  the  two  athletes  from 
campus,  and  they  would  be  “subject 
to  arrest  if  found  on  campus,”  Hale 
said. 

Both  athletes  were  discovered 
on  the  campus  with  weapons. 
School  officials  declined  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  details.  “We  cannot,  by  law, 
discuss  specific  disciplinary  actions 
in  specific  cases,”  Hale  said. 

Gardner  and  Swazer  were  not 
available  for  comment,  and  neither 
was  Boyce. 

Boyce  was  involved  in  an  off- 
campus  incident.  A  crow  of  stu¬ 
dents,  including  Boyce,  were  gath¬ 
ered  at  a  Taco  Bell  near  the  Boul¬ 
der  campus.  There  are  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  what  took  place  when  po¬ 
lice  stopped  at  the  scene.  Officer 
Robert  Sullenberger  says  he  ob¬ 
served  Boyce  “along  with  five  or 
six  other  males,”  standing  outside, 
“exchanging  money.” 

Sullenberger  said  he  saw  a  small 
white  object  in  Boyce’s  right  hand, 
and  dollar  bills  in  his  left,  and 
thought  a  drug  deal  was  taking 
place. 

Boyce  refused  to  give  him  the 
object,  he  said.  A  scuffle  ensued 
when  he  and  another  officer  tried 


to  arrest  the  basketball  player.  The 
officer  claimed  a  crowd  of  “50  black 
males”  surrounded  them  as  they 
tried  to  handcuff  Boyce.  The  un¬ 
known  object  was  never  retrieved 
because  Boyce  apparently  slipped 
it  to  someone  in  the  crowd,  Sul¬ 
lenberger  reported. 

A  witness  says  police  overreact¬ 
ed.  “Nothing  was  going  on”  when 
the  officers  arrived,  said  Nataline 
Cruz,  a  20-year-old  junior  at  CU. 
“Before  I  knew  it,  the  police  were 
there  asking  Donnie  about  a  drug 
deal.  It  was  completely  ridiculous. 
As  far  as  I  know,  he  doesn't  do 
drugs,  let  alone  sell  them.” 

Cruz  said  Boyce  was  playing  dice 
with  a  few  other  students.  The 
crowd  was  composed  of  as  many 
women  as  men,  she  said.  “They 
(police)  said  there  were  50  black 
males.  There  weren't  even  50  peo¬ 
ple  there  and  certainly  not  50  black 
males.”  Cruz  estimates  about  30 
people  stood  in  the  crowd. 

“We  questioned  them  about  what 
was  going  on,  why  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  away  Donnie.  Then  they  put 
their  clubs  up  like  we  were  going  to 
attack  or  riot,”  she  said. 

The  police  department  said  an 
investigation  determined  there  was 
no  evidence  of  drug  activity. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

1993-94  Centaur 
Baseball  Schedule 


Oct.  9 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

at  PU/NC 

Noon 

Oct.  10 

St.  Joseph  College 

at  PU/NC 

Noon 

Oct.  12 

Kankakee  Community  College 

at  Kankakee,  IL 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  16 

Oakland  City  Community  College 

at  Oakland  City,  IN 

1:00  p.m. 

Recreational  programs  at  PU/NC 


by  Ken  Peterson 

Get  on  board!  Plenty  of  activities 
are  available  for  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  staff  and  students 
to  participate  in  throughout  the 
academic  school  year. 

For  those  that  like  the  links, 
Beechwood  Golf  Course  in  LaPorte 
is  open  to  PU/NC  students  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  and  on  the 
weekends  after  4:00  p.m.  Cur¬ 
rently,  30  students  are  involved  in 
that  program. 

The  walking  program  continues 
until  October  30.  This  program  in¬ 
volves  walking  on  the  trail  on  cam¬ 
pus  or  others  sites.  Individuals  can 
receive  T-shirts  for  their  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Beginning  November  1,  racquet- 
ball  will  begin  at  the  Northwest 
Athletic  Club. 


The  Spring  Semester  will  see  vol¬ 
leyball  and  basketball  leagues 
formed  on  Sundays  and  playing  at 
Westville  High  School.  Volleyball 
will  be  in  the  afternoon,  while  bas¬ 
ketball  will  be  in  the  evening. 
There  will  also  be  an  attempt  to 
start  a  women’s  basketball  league 
during  the  intramural  season. 

“Recreational  sports  programs 
are  an  important  component  of  our 
overall  programming  on  campus,” 
said  Activities/Athletic  Director 
Jack  Peters.  “It  provides  opportu¬ 
nity  for  students  to  have  fun  while 
exercising  and  taking  a  brief  break 
from  classes.” 

For  information  on  any  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  mentioned,  contact  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office 
in  the  LSF  Building  (103B). 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  NORTH  CENTRAL 

CO-ED  VOLLEYBALL  LEAGUE 

FALL  SEMESTER,  1993 

KEY:  1.  The  Works 

2.  Dolphins 

3.  US 

4.  Pro  Bumbers 

5.  Polo 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6 

2-4 

5-3 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13 

TOURNAMENT 

Friday,  Oct.  8 
:  RAINDATE 

Friday,  Oct.  15 

TOURNAMENT 

Monday,  Oct.  11 

NO  GAMES 

Monday,  Oct.  18 

TOURNAMENT 

Meanwhile,  at  Colorado  State 
University,  officials  said  Nicholls,  a 

Swenson,  a  spokesman  with  the 
Colorado  State  campus  police.  “As 

freshman  basketball  guard,  will  be 
arraigned  Oct.  19  on  charges  of 
false  imprisonment,  third-degree 
sexual  assault  and  third-degree  as¬ 
sault  causing  bodily  harm.  The 
charges  stem  from  an  episode  in 
which  a  15-year-old  female,  who 
was  visiting  a  friend  on  campus, 
asked  to  use  the  phone  in  Nicholls’ 
room.  When  he  made  a  sexual  over¬ 
ture,  the  girl  refused  and  struggled 
with  him,  police  said,  and  she  hit 
her  head  during  the  struggle,  police 
said. 

“We  were  called  in  on  what  was 
a  medical  situation,”  said  Karl 


part  of  our  investigation  as  to  what 
caused  the  iqjury  we  were  informed 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  alleged 
sexual  and  physical  assault.” 

Nicholls  told  the  Denver  Post 
that,  “What  happened  was  a  big 
mistake  on  my  part.  I  was  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.” 

Nicholls’  future  in  CSU  basket¬ 
ball  is  uncertain.  “He  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  coach  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  resolved,”  said  Swenson. 
“Then  he  will  decide  whether 
Nicholls  can  stay  on  the  team  or 
not.” 
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Memoirs  Stir  Questions 

By  Ericka  Schiche, 

The  Daily  Cougar 

The  University  of  Houston 

Special  to  College  Press  Service 

Like  many  of  the 
disenfranchised  who  traveled 
railroads  to  liberation  in  the  19th 
century,  Jill  Nelson  a  person  in 
whose  arms  she  could  find 
security  and  relative  peace,  a 
rescuer. 

Nelson,  whose  steamy  memoir 
titled  “Volunteer  Slavery"  has 
caused  a  stir  among  journalists 
of  all  colors,  tells  the  story  of  a 
black  bourgeois  “princess"  who, 
much  to  her  chagrin,  discovers 
the  Washington  Post  mirrors 
society  at  large. 

The  autobiography,  subtitled 
“My  Authentic  Negro 
Experience,”  is  told  within  a 
frame  of  interviews.  Her  story  is 
told  chronologically,  beginning 
first  with  former  Post  Editor  Ben 
Bradlee. 

She  writes  of  talking  high 
society  with  Bradlee  and, 
wearing  a  blue  suede  dress  and 
tight  high  heels,  positioning 
herself  as  a  potential  feature 
writer  for  the  Post's  Sunday 
magazine. 

Nelson  writes  with  a  mixture 
of  sarcasm  and  witticisms,  an 
incredible  sense  of  humor,  and 
brutal  honesty.  But  Nelson,  who 
arrived  at  the  paper  in  1985  and 
stayed  until  1990,  failed  to  realize 
what  she  was  getting  herself  into 
when  she  decided  to  write  for  the 
paper. 

Much  of  the  book  focuses  on 
her  highly  dysfunctional  family, 
which  includes  two  drug  addicts, 
a  Jack  Daniels-drinking  mother, 
Nelson’s  self-centered  daughter 
(who  wants  to  cast  her  mother  as 
Claire  Huxtable),  a  father  who  is 
tired  of  putting  on  airs,  and 
Nelson  herself,  who  makes  the 
foolish  moves  only  a  novice  is 
expected  to  make. 

SIGNE 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

Philadelphia 

USA 


‘Boxing  Helena’  Runs  Hot  And  Cold  (3  stars) 

By  Rebecca  McPhail 

The  Daily  Cougar,  University  of  Houston 

Special  to  College  Press  Service 

First  things  first  —  "Boxing  Helena"  doesn't  live  up  to  its 
hype.  Few  movies  could. 

Reports  of  the  film  date  back  nearly  two  years.  The  media 
followed  the  project  through  its  attempts  to  find  a  lead  (Madonna 
was  the  early  contender),  a  lawsuit  with  Kim  Basinger  (who  later 
backed  out  of  the  role)  and  the  film's  search  for  a  distributor. 

Why  the  mention?  Because  the  writer  is  Jennifer  Chambers 
Lynch,  daughter  of  director  David  Lynch,  and  because  the  film 
centers  around  a  doctor  (Dr.  Nick  Cavanaugh,  played  by  Julian 
Sanders),  who  in  his  obessive  love  for  a  woman,  amputates  her 
arms  and  legs  in  a  bid  to  gain  her  total  devotion. 

Helena  is  played  by  Sherilyn  Fenn,  who. plays  an  unattainable 
character  who  finally  loses  her  arms  and  legs.  To  her  credit,  Lynch 
steers  clear  of  the  temptation  to  produce  a  revenue-generating 
gore  test  and  instead  turns  out  a  solid,  thought-provoking  piece  of 
work. 

"Boxing  Helena"  is  not  an  easy  movie  to  watch.  It  dares  to 
take  an  unpopular  stand  on  the  age-old  subject  of  human  relations 
—  but  it  will  make  you  think,  and  that's  a  welcome  change  from 
most  other  films. 


Nelson  devotes  about  half  of 
the  book  to  discussing  family 
history  and  the  Nelson  way  of 
doing  things.  Little  space  is 
devoted  to  the  work  she  did  at 
the  Post.  Either  her  stories  did 
not  pan  out,  or  the  work  was 
stripped  of  Nelson's  voice  when 
it  was  published. 

The  passion  she  had  as  a 
free-lancer  for  the  "Village  , 
Voice"  and  "Essence"  is  gone 
by  the  time  she  entered  the 
Washington  hall  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

Nelson’s  analysis  of 
management  problems  and 
leadership  types  is  one  of 
"Slavery's"  significant  features. 
However,  she  makes  several 
false  moves. 

For  example,  she  claims  from 
the  outset  that  she  didn’t  want  to 
get  involved  in  newsroom 
politics.  Eventually,  though,  she 
runs  for  chair  of  a  newspaper 
union,  and  later  signs  a  travel 
voucher  that  was  supposed  to  be 


signed  by  a  superior. 

Nelson  walks  the  fine  line 
between  gossip  and  her  own  rich 
voice.  Most  of  the  time  she  does 
it  so  well  that  it  could  either  be 
declared  a  non-fiction  equivalent 
of  "Waiting  to  Exhale"  or  a  juicy 
telephone  conversation. 

She  doesn't  spend  enough 
time  dishing  dirt  on  Bradlee  and 
his  colleagues.  Her  analysis  of 
the  black  and  white  communities 
and  power  circles  is  quite  strong. 
Had  she  spend  more  time  in  the 
newsroom  and  less  in  the 
bedroom,  it  would  have  been  an 
even  more  interesting  read. 

As  an  African  American,  she 
engages  in  a  struggle  to  find  that 
space  where  both  the 
mainstream  sphere  and  the 
"authentic  Negro”  sphere 
overlap. 

Once  she  defines  that 
experience,  it’s  obvious  that  what 
Nelson  needed  was  a  clear  idea 
of  what  she  wanted  as  a  writer. 
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Holocaust  ad  controversy  won’t  go  away 
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To  publish  or  not  to  publish^- 


by  John  Williams 

(CPS)  -  Campus  newspapers  will 
be  forced  again  to  face  the  explosive 
issue  of  running  ads  that  question 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Holo¬ 
caust,  reopening  the  debate  at 
schools  as  to  whether  such  adver¬ 
tisements  should  be  printed. 

Several  campus  newspapers  in 
the  past  two  years  have  printed 
such  ads  from  the  Committee  on 
Open  Debate  on  the  Holocaust,  a 
California-based  organization  that 
believes  the  facts  about  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  millions  of  European  Jews 
during  World  War  H  were  distort¬ 
ed. 

Student  editors  were  forced  into 
a  debate  on  an  issue  where  no  de¬ 
bate  should  ever  be  held,  opponents 
to  the  ads  say,  adding  that  free 
speech  is  not  protected  when  it  in¬ 
volves  printing  or  perpetuating 
outright  lies. 

However,  Bradley  Smith,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  committee,  said  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  place  ads  in  campus 
newspapers  again  this  fall,  except 
this  time  the  ads  are  for  21  video¬ 
tapes  that  he  says  give  proof  the 
Holocaust  never  occurred.  And 
since  he  is  offering  an  item  for  sale, 
and  not  just  printing  his  opinion 
in  an  ad,  Smith  said  college  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  judge  the  ads  on 
their  “merits”  and  not  their  mes¬ 
sages. 

But  for  many  student  editors, 
the  issue  is  one  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  open  debate.  Ads, 
however,  don’t  necessarily  have  to 
be  run  and  there  are  “no  legal  con¬ 
sequences”  if  a  newspaper  rejects 
an  ad,  said  Mark  Goodman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington-based  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Law  Center. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  either.  They  can 
legally  run  the  ad  or  not,”  Good¬ 
man  said.  “Nobody  can  force  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  them.” 

In  recent  years  the  issue  has 
been  heated  regardless  of  whether 
the  ad3  were  printed.  The  adver¬ 
tisement,  titled  “The  Holocaust  Sto¬ 


ry:  How  Much  Is  False?  The  Case 
for  Open  Debate,”  has  been  placed 
in  a  number  of  campus  newspa¬ 
pers  nationwide,  but  other  student 
newspapers  have  rejected  it. 

The  subject  is  growing  in  scope  - 
there  are  now  books  written  on  the 
denial  of  the  Holocaust,  two  of 
which  were  featured  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  New  York  Times  book  review 
section  this  summer. 

“I  was  blown  away  by  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  fooling  some  very  smart  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  should  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,”  said  Deborah  Lipstadt,  a 
religion  professor  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Atlanta  and  author  of 
“Denying  the  Holocaust.  The  Grow¬ 
ing  Assault  on  Truth  and  Memory.” 

“If  a  math  teacher  said  two  plus 
two  equals  five,  the  math  depart¬ 
ment  would  boot  him  out.  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed  by  their  (student  edi¬ 
tors)  thought  processes.  So  many  of 


them  did  not  get  that  it’s  just  plain 
old  nonsense,”  she  said. 

Lipstadt  dedicated  a  chapter  in 
her  book  to  Smith’s  push  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses,  and  explains  the 
process  by  which  the  ads  got  into 
some  newspapers,  including  the 
Daily  Texan,  the  paper  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  The 
Lantern,  the  student  newspaper  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

“I  am  hard  on  the  students.  I 
treated  them  like  adults  in  impor¬ 
tant  roles  making  adult  decisions. 
The  students  are  really  confused  a 
bout  freedom  of  the  press  issues,” 
she  said.  “They  got  this  ad,  didn’t 
know  the  history,  and  then  decid¬ 
ed,  “So  let’s  let  this  guy  have  a  say.” 

“A  university  is  a  community. 
Most  everyone  in  that  community 
either  reads  the  student  newspaper 
or  is  aware  of  what  goes  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  The  controversy 


goes  to  the  community,”  he  said. 
“Students  are  not  in  the  same  psy¬ 
chological  and  educational  situa¬ 
tion  that  their  professors  are.  The 
academic  community  has  associat¬ 
ed  the  orthodox  Holocaust  story  so 
thoroughly  that  there  is  no  open 
debate  on  the  subject.” 

If  we  can  deny  this  ,  we  can  deny 
slavery,  the  slaughter  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians,”  Lipstadt  said.  “History  is 
very  fragile.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
rewrite  history.  What  amazes  me  is 
that  I  spent  all  this  time  research¬ 
ing  a  book  on  nonsense.  Sometimes 
I  sit  back  and  say,  “Oh,  Lord.”  But 
it  has  potential  to  cause  great  pain. 

I  am  not  against  debate,  but  the 
truth  is  the  truth.” 

Editors  at  two  student  newspa¬ 
pers  can  still  remember  the  fallout 
when  their  papers  ran  the  ads  re¬ 
cently.  Campus  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  protect  their  news¬ 
rooms,  they  received  hate  phone 
call,  and  in  both  cases,  no  one  ever 
congratulated  them  for  running  the 
ads. 

“It  was  really  bad  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  paper.  It’s  bad  business 
to  offend  your  readers,”  said  Re¬ 
becca  Stewart,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Texan. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  Smith  ap¬ 
proached  the  paper  to  sell  the  ad. 
The  editor  refused,  and  then  later 
Smith  came  calling  again  with  a 
second  ad  about  the  “Human  Soap’ 
Holocaust  Myth.”  The  Texas  Stu¬ 
dent  Publication  Board,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  Daily  Texan,  told  the  pa¬ 
per  to  ran  the  ad. 

After  much  wrangling,  an  ad  say¬ 
ing  that  gas  chambers  never  exist¬ 
ed  was  published  in  February  1993. 
“Most  of  the  staff  people  weren’t 
for  it.  When  you  run  one,  the  door 
is  open,"  Stewart  said. 

The  newspaper’s  policy  has 
changed  since  then.  The  board  no 
longer  can  dictate  what  ads  run  in 
the  Daily  Texan  -  controversial  ads 
will  be  voted  on  for  publication  by 
the  editor,  the  managing  editor  and 
the  student  advertising  manager. 


One  of  Smith’s  ads  ran  in  The 
Lantern  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
the  fall  of  1991,  and  the  current 
editor,  Chris  Davey,  said  he  will 
not  run  another  such  ad  if  Smith 
tries  to  get  one  published.  He  said 
the  editor  has  final  say  about  ad 
publication. 

Davey  said  he  was  horrified 
when  the  ad  ran,  and  that  campus 
reaction  was  negative.  “It  was  a 
big  brouhaha.  The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  was  very  offended,”  Davey 
said.  “I  just  felt  the  market  place  of 
ideas  became  so  prominent  that  it 
overruled  ethical  questions.  It  can 
only  take  it  so  far.  It  shouldn’t  be 
debated.” 

Smith  said  not  only  is  he  going  to 
try  to  advertise  the  videotapes,  but 
he  is  trying  to  organize  speaking 
engagements  on  campuses  about 
the  tapes.  He  would  not  say  which 
campuses  he  was  targeting. 

He  said  the  Committee  on  Open 
Debate  on  the  Holocaust  believes 
that  gas  chambers  did  not  exist, 
and  their  existence  was  created  as 
propaganda  first  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  then  France,  Great 
Britain  and  finally  the  United 
States.  If  the  gas  chambers  didn’t 
exist,  he  said,  then  Germany  had  no 
plan  to  kill  the  Jews.  “We  no  longer 
believe  the  Germans  had  a  state 
policy  to  exterminate  the  Jews  of 
Europe.  They  had  no  weapons  to  do 
that,”  he  said. 

Lipstadt,  at  Emory  University, 
said  she  would  describe  Holocaust 
deniers  as  “white  supremists”  who 
shouldn’t  be  given  a  forum  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

“These  people  are  haters.  Hat¬ 
ing  becomes  their  life  breath.  Hat¬ 
ing  is  their  nourishment,”  she  said. 
“They  are  trying  to  destroy  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Holocaust.  Some  of  them 
are  trying  to  spread  anti-Semitism. 
They  are  trying  to  attack  history.  If 
this  history  is  not  true,  is  there 
anything  else  true?” 


Campus  editors  return  from  Israel,  Poland 


NEW  YORK  -  Fifteen  college  newspaper  editors  recent¬ 
ly  returned  form  a  10-day  trip  to  Israel  and  Poland  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  sponsored  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  to  counter¬ 
act  denial  of  the  Holocaust  that  ADL  says  has  pervaded  U.S. 
college  campuses. 

“Our  purpose  was  to  give  the  editors  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  Israel  and  its  importance  to  Jews  everywhere, 
and  to  sensitize  them  to  issues  regarding  the  Holocaust,”  said 
Abraham  H.  Foxman,  ADL  national  director. 

The  editors,  who  represented  newspapers  at  Harvard 
University,  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Duke  University,  spent  seven  days  in  Israel 
and  three  day  in  Poland.  They  met  with  journalists,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  kibbutz  members  and  student  leaders. 

The  young  journalists,  who  came  from  diverse  religious 
backgrounds,  were  guests  in  an  Israeli  home  for  a  Shabbat 
(Sabbath)  dinner.  In  Poland,  they  visited  Auschwitz,  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  where  many  Jews  were  killed  during  World 
War  H,  and  also  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Krakow. 


The  group  also  visited  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  “Our 
attitude  is  that  we  wanted  to  open  them  up  to  everything,” 
Harry  Wall,  director  of  Israel’s  ADL  office  told  the  Jerusalem 
Post.  “The  refugee  camp  is  ugly,  but  it’s  part  of  the  conflict.” 

“The  trip  made  an  impression  on  everyone.  Everyone 
took  away  something,"  said  Ira  Stoll  with  the  Harvard 
Crimson.  Stoll  recalled  seeing  Palestinian  houses  that  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Israelis  and  having  conversations 
with  United  Nations  officials  who  were  supervising  the 
camps.  At  the  border  with  Lebanon,  they  watched  Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  pick  through  the  rubble  of  an  apartment  building 
that  had  been  the  target  of  terrorist  rockets. 

“I  think  it  showed  that  though  the  trip  was  regarded  as 
pro-Israel,  they  wanted  to  give  us  a  fair  tour,”  Stoll  said.  “We 
were  able  to  see  the  conflict  there  and  how  it  really  affects 
the  lives  of  the  civilians  living  there.” 

But  it  was  the  trip  to  Poland  to  the  ruins  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  group. 

“No  one  on  the  trip  had  ever  been  to  Poland  and  it  was 
tough  part  of  the  trip.  We  were  coming  from  Israel,  which 


is  a  sunny,  energetic,  modem  sort  of  place.  And  then  going 
to  Poland,  which  is  just  coming  out  from  under  years  of  com¬ 
munism  and  is  a  battleground  for  Europe.  It  was  a  stark 
transition,”  Stoll  said. 

After  traveling  miles  in  a  comfortable  air-conditioned 
bus  in  Israel,  accompanied  by  an  English-speaking  tour 
guide,  the  group  found  themselves  motoring  through  Poland 
in  a  broken-down  bus  with  no  air  conditioning  and  a  tour 
guide  who  barely  knew  English. 

The  bleak  transportation  matched  the  sober  mission  of  the 
students  as  they  made  their  way  to  Poland’s  infamous  death 
camp.  “We  were  visiting  sites  that  were  places  where  hor¬ 
rible  things  happened,”  Stoll  added. 

The  ADL  said  that  the  editors  were  selected  by  their  or¬ 
ganization  because  they  were  committed  to  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  a  related  field. 

The  group  also  toured  a  West  Bank  settlement  and  refugee 
camp  and  a  Golan  Heights  army  base  as  well  sis  historic  sites 
while  in  Israel. 
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Sweaters  made  from  soda-pop  bottles 
now  available  in  Valparaiso 

Lal^e  and  Land  Outfitters  recently  announced  the  arrival  of  a  breakthrough  recycled  fleece 
Sweater  from  Patagonia,  made  primarily  from  soda-pop  bottles.  Known  as  PCR  SYNCHILLA 
fleece,  this  revolutionary  fabric  contains  a  substantial  80%  post-consumer  recycled  (PCR) 
polyester  fiber  and  20%  virgin  polyester.  Though  recycled  PET  plastic  has  been  used  in  industrial 
applications  in  the  past  (carpet,  sleeping  bag  insulation,  etc.)  this  is  the  first  apparel  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  technology. 

Patagonia  collaborated  with  Wellman,  Inc.  and  Dyersburg  Fabrics  in  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  PCR  SYNCHILLA  fleece.  Patagonia’s  involvement  with  this  project  reflects  the 
company’s  goal  to  source  materials  that  are  more  environmentally  benign  and  to  reduce  the  en¬ 
vironmental  impact  of  its  production  processes. 

Jane  Kobak  owner  of  Land  and  Land  Outfitters  said,  “We’re  really  excited  about  PCR  SYN¬ 
CHILLA  fleece;  it’s  one  of  the  first  really  tangible  products  we’ve  offered  our  customers  that 
directly  reflects  their  personal  recycling  efforts.  Our  partnership  with  Patagonia  is  in  part  due 
to  the  company’s  willingness  to  support  new,  more  environmentally  progressive  technologies.” 

For  more  information  on  the  PCR  SYNCHILLA  Sweater  contact  Jane  Kobak,  Land  and  Land 
Outfitters,  64  Lincolnway,  Valparaiso,  In  46383,  (219)  464-9006. 


College  president  accused  of 

millions 


‘Big  Idea*  grants 
help  students,  bet¬ 
ter  communities, 
and  build  resumes 


pocketing 

(CPS)  JACKSON,  Miss.  -  A  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Mississippi  Col¬ 
lege,  who  was  once  named  one  of 
the  19  most  effective  college  pres¬ 
idents  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  accused  of  embezzling  at  least 
$3  million  in  contributions  to  the 
school  over  the  past  15  years. 

Lewis  Nobles,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Baptist-affiliated  college  since 
1968,  was  asked  to  step  down  when 
an  investigation  revealed  that  he 


(CPS)  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  A 
new  report  by  the  Department  of 
Education  has  students  concerned 
over  whether  their  school  is  on  the 
list  of  900  colleges  and  trade  schools 
that  may  lose  federal  loan  funding 
due  to  high  student  loan  default 
rates. 

For  some  of  the  threatened  in¬ 
stitutions,  most  of  which  are  two- 
year,  for-profit  career  schools,  it 
could  mean  closing  their  doors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephanie  Babyak,  a 
spokesperson  for  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  national  default  rate  for  fed¬ 
eral  student  loans  was  17.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1991,  the  latest  year  fig¬ 
ures  were  available,  a  decline  from 
22.4  percent  in  1990. 

“Defaults  are  one  important  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  schools  performance,”  said 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Education 
Richard  W.  Riley.  “This  year’s  over¬ 
all  rate  drop  shows  most  schools 
are  taking  their  jobs  seriously,  but 
many  others  must  do  better.” 

A  law  enacted  in  1989  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  eliminate  funding  to  any 
school  with  a  default  rate  of  a  least 
30  percent  over  three  consecutive 
years.  The  new  report  reflects  fig¬ 
ures  from  1989,1990  and  1991. 


had  solicited  contributions  for  the 
college  and  deposited  them  into 
personal  bank  accounts. 

“We  are  stunned  and  dismayed. 
He  was  in  his  25th  anniversary 
year,  and  we  have  been  highlight¬ 
ing  his  many  accomplishments,” 
said  Norman  Gough,  director  of 
public  relations. 

A  Civil  lawsuit  has  been  filed  by 
the  school  against  Nobles,  but  no 
criminal  charges  have  been  filed. 


“We  want  students  to  know  if 
they  have  a  loan,  and  their  school 
is  out,  they  can  continue  to  use  that 
loan,”  Babyak  said,  noting  that 
there  are  also  special  programs  be¬ 
ing  set  up  that  allow  a  student  to 
continue  his  or  her  education  at  a 
neighboring  school  should  a  school 
close  down. 

The  schools  can  appeal  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  funding  until  the 
appeal  is  exhausted,  Babyak  said. 

“Schools  must  offer  financial 
counseling.  People  need  to  under¬ 
stand  their  obligations  to  repay, 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
borrowers,”  Babyak  said,  noting 
that  in  certain  cases,  students  have 
not  realized  that  a  loan  is  not  a 
grant,  and  that  they  had  to  pay 
back  the  money. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  schools 
receiving  funding  to  offer  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  to  help  students 
pay  off  their  loans,  Babyak  said, 

“Some  schools  aren’t  doing  this. 
They  rush  kids  in  the  door,  then  out 
of  the  door,”  she  said. 

Officials  are  concerned  that 
many  of  the  schools  are  not  making 
certain  that  the  student  gets  the 
training  necessary  to  hold  a  job  to 
pay  back  the  loan  when  they  grad¬ 
uate,  Babyak  said. 


The  school,  which  is  run  by  the 
Mississippi  Baptist  Convention, 
had  only  nine  presidents  since 
1890. 

“The  $3  million  won’t  affect  the 
college  budget.”  added  Gough  who 
said  the  missing  funds  never  made 
it  into  the  college’s  accounting  sys¬ 
tem. 


In  addition,  colleges  and  trade 
schools  must  also  make  certain  the 
student  will  benefit  form  the  edu¬ 
cation.  “For  example,  if  a  student 
doesn’t  speak  English  well,  they 
need  to  take  English  language 
classes,”  she  said.  The  department 
estimates  that  defaulted  student 
loans  will  cost  taxpayers  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  down 
more  than  $1  billion  for  the  1991  to¬ 
tal  of  $3.6  billion. 

“By  working  closely  with  state 
agencies,  we  can  better  protect  the 
taxpayers’  and  students’  invest¬ 
ment  in  education,”  said  David  Lon- 
ganecker,  assistant  secretary  for 
postsecondary  education 

In  addition  to  identifying  the 
schools  that  may  be  disqualified 
from  federal  aid  programs,  the  de¬ 
partment  released  lender,  guaran¬ 
ty  agency,  and  state-by-state  de¬ 
fault  rates  for  the  first  time. 

Students  and  parents  with  ques¬ 
tions  may  contact  the  Federal  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  Information  Center  week¬ 
days  from  9  a.m  to  5:30  p.m.,  EDT. 
The  toll-free  number  i3  1-800-4- 
FED-AID. 

Hearing  impaired  callers  may  use 
TDD  301-369-0518. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,—  The  Jostens 
Foundation,  in  partnership  with 
the  Campus  Outreach  Opportuni¬ 
ty  League  (COOL),  has  announced 
a  new  national  grant  program  that 
invites  college  students  to  take  an 
active  role  in  addressing  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  present  in  society 
today.  Dubbed  “The  Big  Idea,”  this 
program  will  provide  ten  students 
with  up  to  $2,000  each  to  design 
and  implement  innovative  service 
projects  in  their  campus  commu¬ 
nities. 

The  program  was  formally  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  COOL  National 
Summit,  an  annual  gathering  of 
approximately  200  students  from 
across  the  nation  who  are  actively 
involved  in  community  service. 
Based  on  the  enthusiastic  response 
at  the  COOL  Summit,  as  as  recent 
research  into  student  attitudes  and 
opinions,  Jostens  anticipates 
widespread  interest  in  the  program. 

According  to  an  annual  poll  of 
in-coming  freshman,  today’s  stu¬ 
dents  are  more  concerned  with  “in¬ 
fluencing  social  values”  than  at  any 
time  since  1967.  Further  evidence 
of  growing  student  concern  over  so¬ 
cial  issues  can  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  new  student  service  or¬ 
ganizations  like  COOL  that  have 
sprung  up  since  the  late  1980s,  as 
well  as  in  a  marked  resurgence  in 
established  service  programs.  After 
hitting  an  all  time  low  of  10,000 
applications  in  1987,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  recently  seen  an  increase 
in  applications  of  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent. 

“More  than  any  generation  that 
preceded  them,  today’s  college  stu¬ 


dents  feel  the  need  to  address  the 
complex  social  problems  they  see  in 
the  world  around  them,  “says 
Jostens  Foundation  Manager  Mary 
Lenard.  “We  believe  that  college 
students  hold  the  key  to  revitaliz¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  focus  on  grass-roots 
volunteerism,  and  we  think  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  give  students  access  to 
the  funding  that  will  help  them 
transform  their  ideas  into  actions.” 

While  heightened  social  aware¬ 
ness  and  concern  are  cited  as  one 
reason  for  increasing  student  in¬ 
terest  in  community  service,  the 
realities  of  today’s  job  market  are 
also  seen  as  contributing  factors. 
College  graduates  face  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  job  markets  in  his¬ 
tory.  Aware  that  simply  earning  a 
college  degree  no  longer  guaran¬ 
tees  a  good  job,  many  students  are 
hoping  to  improve  their  chances  by 
gaining  valuable  work/life  experi¬ 
ences  through  community  service 
Helping  students  simultaneous¬ 
ly  make  a  difference  in  their  com¬ 
munity  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  successful  career  is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  “Big  Idea”  program, 
according  to  Lenard.  Students  ap¬ 
plying  for  “Big  Idea”  grants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  propose  a  service  project 
that  is  directly  related  to  their  col¬ 
lege  major  or  career  objectives.  “En¬ 
couraging  students  to  discover  the 
personal,  as  well  as  social,  bene¬ 
fits  of  community  service  will  in¬ 
crease  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
get  involved  and  stay  involved,” 
says  Lenard. 

To  ensure  that  the  “Big  Idea” 
program  gets  a  strong  start,  Jostens 
has  formed  a  partnership  with 
COOL.  Founded  in  1984  to  “educate 
and  empower  college  students  to 
strengthen  our  nation  through  com¬ 
munity  service,”  the  COOL  net¬ 
work  now  supports  student  service 
efforts  on  more  than  750  campus¬ 
es.  COOL’s  national  headquarters 
are  located  on  the  St.  Paul  campus 
of  University  of  Minnesota. 

“We’re  excited  about  thi3  part¬ 
nership  with  Jostens  because 
COOL  network  and  on  campuses 
nationwide  by  representatives. from 
Jostens  College  Ring  Division. 
Completed  applications  are  due 
November  19  and  winners  will  be 
notified  by  January  21, 1994.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  receiving  an  ap¬ 
plication  can  call  1  (800)  433-5184. 

The  Jostens  Foundation  is  a  phi¬ 
lanthropic  organization  supported 
by  Jostens  Inc.  Based  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  Jostens  is  a 
leading  provider  of  products  and 
services  for  the  youth,  education, 
sports  award  and  recognition  mar¬ 
kets.  Jostens  College  Division  sup¬ 
plies  class  rings,  diplomas,  gradu¬ 
ation  products,  and  awards  to  the 
college  market. 
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Help  Wanted 


♦EXTRA  INCOME  *93* 
Earn  $200  -  $500  weekly  mailing 
1993  Travel  brochures.  For  more 
information  send  a  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  Travel  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2530,  Miami,  FL  33261 


GREEKS  &  CLUBS 
RAISE  UP  TO  $1,000  IN  JUST 
ONE  WEEK!  For  your  fraternity, 
sorority  or  club.  Plus  $1,000  for 
yourself!  And  a  free  T-SHIRT  just 
for  calling.  1-800-932-0528,  EXT 
75. 


GROUPS  &  CLUBS 
Raise  up  to  $500  -  $1,500  in  less 
than  a  week  plus  win  a  trip  to 
MTV’s  SPRING  BREAK  ’94  and 
get  a  free  T-Shirt  just  for  calling.  1- 
800-950-1039,  EXT  65. 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBSt 
Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 


FREE  TRIPS  AND  MONEY!! 

Individuals  and  Student  Organizations  wanted  to  promote  the  Hottest 
Spring  Break  Destinations,  Call  the  nation’s  leader.  Inter-Campus 
Programs  1-800-327-6013. 

Music  Research 
Participants 
Needed 

Why  do  people  experience  more  difficulty  than  oth¬ 
ers  developing  musical  skills? 

A  group  of  psychologists  from  IUSB  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  theory  that  the  established  system  of  mu¬ 
sic  instruction  may  benefit  only  those  who  share  cer¬ 
tain  backgrounds  and  characteristics.  To  that  end, 
the  research  team  is  interviewing  musicians  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  if  there  are  certain  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  an  individual’s  potential  to, benefit  from 
the  music  instruction.  It  is  a  belief  of  the  investi¬ 
gators  that  this  research  may  yield  information  of 
considerable  consequence  to  the  fields  of  both  psy¬ 
chology  and  music  education. 

Requirement  for  Participation 

Participants  should  have  attended  a  college  music 
class  in  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  learn  one  or 
more  of  the  following 

•  music  theory 

•  ear  training,  or 

•  music  dictation. 

Data  will  be  gathered  spanning  the  first  18  years 
of  life.  Therefore,  subjects  will  be  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  one-hour  interview  along  with  at  least  one 
parent  or  other  person  who  has  knowledge  of  their 
life  in  their  earliest  years. 

Please  call  Mr.  Mixon  at  (219)  234-9087 
or  leave  a  message  with  the  IUSB  Psy¬ 
chology  Department  at  (219)  237-4393. 
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HOT  JOBS!!! 

The  Placement  Office  bulletin  board  now  has  a  HOT  JOBS  section.  Here,  you  will  find  information 
on  the  jobs  that  have  most  recently  been  entered  into  the  Placement  lists.  And  speaking  of  hot 
jobs- 

DWYER  INSTRUMENTS  has  part  time  openings  for  Machine  Shop  Attendants,  Pilot  Run  As¬ 
semblers,  Engineering  Technicians,  Engineering  Assistants,  Mechanical  EngineeringTechnicians, 
and  Electrical  EngineeringTechnicians.  The  jobs  have  flexible  schedules  and  are  located  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  Call  219-879-8868  for  more  information. 

WORKSHOPS 

Please  note  that  the  Resume  and  Cover  Letter  Workshop  scheduled  for  Monday,  October  11, 1993 
has  been  cancelled.  Check  the  bulletin  boards  for  October  dates  and  times.  More  workshops  will 
be  scheduled  during  November  and  December.  If  there  are  times  or  days  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  workshops  scheduled,  contact  Placement! 

ON  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

Sign  up  in  the  placement  office! 

UPS 

October  14, 1993  from  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Part  time  positions,  morning  and  evening  available. 

TACO  BELL 

October  20, 1993  from  8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Part  time,  full  time,  and  career  positions  available. 

JOB  FAIRS 

Purdue  North  Central  Fall  Job  Fair 

November  5, 1993  from  9:00  a.m.  to  noon 

Fair  will  be  held  at  I.U.  Northwest,  Gary,  IN 

Pre-register  by  submitting  a  resume  and  a  check  for  $2.00  to  the 

Placement  Office.  Deadline  for  pre-registration  is  October  15,  1993. 

Admission  is  $5.00  at  the  door. 

Purdue  Calumet  Job  Fair 

October  13, 1993  from  1:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

Fair  will  be  held  at  the  Calumet  campus,  Hammond,  IN 

WEST  LAFAYETTE  PLACEMENT 

Bachelor’s  degree  candidates  who  are  in  their  senior  year  are  eligible  to  interview  with  employers 
and  attend  Job  Fairs  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  See  the  PNC  Placement  Office  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thurs¬ 
day  8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  and  Friday  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  evening  hours  by  appointment.  Or 
you  may  call  Gail  Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 
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conferences  and  workshops 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
invited  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Computers  in  Math¬ 
ematics  Education  for  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America.  He  will 
serve  a  three-year  term  beginning  in  January  1994. 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services  and  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Officer,  was  re-elected  to  the  Indiana 
Affirmative  Action  Association  Board  of  Directors  as  Northern  Indiana 
Regional  representative.  She  also  was  appointed  to  the  Northwest 
Indiana  ADA  Business  Advisory  Board,  Tradewinds  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Ind.  On  Aug.  31,  she  testified  before  the  Indiana  State  ADA 
Steering  Committee,  in  Merrillville. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Tom  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Section,  served  as  an  external  reviewer  of  the  Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts  Division  at  Indiana  University  East. 

Dr.  VV.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
reviewed  Productivity  and  Higher  Education:  Improving  the  Effective¬ 
ness  of  Faculty,  Facilities,  and  Financial  Resources  for  Business 
Library  Review,  Fall  1993. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Biology/Chcmistry 
Section,  spoke  on  “The  Immune  System”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Correctional  Nurses’  Association,  Sept.  24,  at  the  Westville  Correctional 
Center. 


Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  English,  served  as 
discussion  group  facilitator  for  the  Northwest  Indiana  Arts  and  Humani¬ 
ties  Consortium  of  Lake,  Porter  and  LaPorte  counties’  confluence  on 
“Discovering  the  Connectors  -  Arts  and  Humanities:  An  Integral  Part  of 
the  Community,”  Oct.  15,  in  Merrillville. 

Ms.  Gail  Helton,  assistant  director  of  placement,  attended  the  Midwest 
Cooperative  Education  Association  conference,  Oct.  5-8,  in  Merrillville. 

Prof.  Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  presented 
“Characteristics  of  Individuals  Who  Overwithhold  Federal  Income  Tax” 
at  the  1993  Western  Regional  Home  Management  and  Family  Econom¬ 
ics  Educators  Conference,  Oct.  8,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager,  attended  the  Midwest 
Summit  on  Information  and  Technology,  Sept.  27-28,  in  Indianapolis, 
which  focused  on  building  an  “information  highway”  in  the  Midwest 
region. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel  and 
institutional  management,  presented  “Multidisciplinary  Nutrition  Screen¬ 
ing  in  Home  Health  Care”  at  the  Nutrition  Screening  Initiative  Confer¬ 
ence,  May  10-11,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


etc. 


Dr.  L.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  served  as  host-guide  for  the 
following  Chicago  tours  in  September:  “Ethnic  Neighborhoods  of 
Chicago,”  with  the  Jackson  Elementary  School  faculty,  Chesterton,  Sept. 
25;  “Art  and  Architecture  in  Chicago,”  with  the  Yost  Elementary  School 
faculty,  Chesterton,  Sept.  18;  “Changes  in  Chicago,”  with  the  Ogden 
Dunes  Primetimers,  Sept.  22. 


The  1993-94  Chancellor’s  Series  presents 


The  Silver  String  Trio 

in  an  evening  of  classical,  ethnic  and  popular  music 

7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  20 

Library-Student-Faculty  Lounge 
Chancellor’s  Series  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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‘Ensemble  Europa’  takes  North  Central  on  European  tour 


\ 

Spectator  photo  by  Michele  Guerra 

Dressed  in  ethnic  attire,  Ensemble  Europa  gave  North  Central  students  a  taste  of  European  ethnic  dance 
and  song. 


by  Patty  Busse 

While  remaining  safely  in  the 
LSF  lounge  audience  members 
were  taken  through  a  tour  of  many 
parts  of  Europe  by  music  and  dance 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  tour 
was  part  of  Ensemble  Europa’s  per¬ 
formance  titled  “Eurojazz.”  En¬ 
semble  Europa,  a  5-member  group 
from  Ohio,  played  European  music 
with  an  American  jazz  flavor  which 
featured  both  modem  and  folk  mu¬ 
sic.  They  also  danced  and  told  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  countries  where  the 
music  they  played  originated. 

Some  of  the  music  they  featured 
in  the  performance  included  pieces 
from  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Turkey,  Romania, 
and  Albania.  They  played  a  vari¬ 
ety  oi  instruments  from  the  bass  to 
finger  bells.  They  also  used  in¬ 
struments  from  the  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  the  Turkish  feature,  they 
played  a  piece  taught  to  them  by 
Turkish  musicians.  They  met  these 
musicians  by  performing  with  them 
in  Missouri.  With  this  music,  they 
asked  the  audience  to  imagine  eat¬ 
ing  in  a  Turkish  cafe,  enjoying 
strong  Turkish  coffee  and  pastries 


and  listening  to  the  band  playing  in 
the  corner.  From  Romania  they 
performed  a  song  which  parents 
sing  to  their  child  on  his/her  first 
birthday.  Another  song  from  Ro¬ 
mania  included  one  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  whistling  the  whole  song. 
Wedding  customs  from  Albania 
were  also  shared  with  the  audi¬ 
ence.  One  custom  is  that  women 
sing  to  the  bridegroom  while  he  is 
getting  ready  for  his  wedding.  They 
sing  about  how  glorious  his  day 
will  be  and  then  sing  about  all  of 
the  eligible  bachelors  in  the  town. 
Ensemble  Europa  performed  some 
of  the  songs  which  are  sung  to  the 
bridegroom. 

Ensemble  Europa  began  per¬ 
forming  together  six  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Connie  Gregory,  the 
group’s  leader.  The  ensemble  start¬ 
ed  when  the  members  met  at  an 
Eastern  European  dance  and  want¬ 
ed  to  do  more  than  just  perform 
every  once  and  awhile.  Now  they 
perform  all  around  the  country  at 
different  schools  and  at  many  af¬ 
fairs. 


Exhibitionist  on  campus 


by  Carey  Millsap 

On  Sept.  21,  27,  and  Oct.  6,  cam- 
I  pus  authorities  report  that  an 
unidentified  male  suspect  exposed 
himself  to  two  female  students  and 
one  female  employee. 

University  Police  Chief  Howard 
Bashore  said  that  the  first  two  in¬ 
cidents  occurred  in  parking  lot  5 
between  the  hours  of  9:30  a.m.  and 
10:30  a.m.  The  third  occurrence 
took  place  by  the  tennis  courts 
around  5:30  p.m. 

Because  of  descriptions  given  by 
witnesses,  Chief  Bashore  believes 
that  the  same  person  is  responsible 
for  all  incidents.  Bashore  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  suspect  is  not  a  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  stu¬ 
dent. 

From  the  information  gathered 
from  witnesses,  the  suspect  has  not 
said  anything,  nor  has  he  made 
any  aggressive  actions. 

“Generally  speaking,  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  known  to  be  violent  in 
jnature;  however,  always  take  pre¬ 
cautions,”  said  Bashore. 

I  Dr.  Charles  Pressler,  associate 
professor  of  sociology,  agrees  with 


Bashore.  “A  person  exhibiting  this 
kind  of  behavior  should  not  be  dan¬ 
gerous,”  said  Pressler.  “He’s  not 
concerned  with  being  criminal;  it's 
the  rush,  the  thrill  of  being  able  to 
shock  someone.” 

Because  of  the  reccurrences,  the 
person  must  be  getting  the  sort  of 
reaction  he  is  looking  for,  and 
Pressler  suspects  that  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  again. 

If  approached  by  this  suspect, 
Bashore  advises: 

■  Try  to  get  a  good  description  of 
his  face  and  hair  color  and  watch  to 
see  if  he  gets  into  a  car. 

■  Contact  the  police  as  soon  as 
possible  and  give  a  location  of  the 
suspect. 

■  Leave  the  scene  without  giving 
any  sort  of  reaction,  if  possible. 

Additionally,  the  Indiana  State 
Police,  the  County  Sheriffs  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Westville  Police 
Department  have  been  notified  of 
this  activity.  If  any  student  has 
any  information  about  this  case, 
the  University  Police  Department 
would  appreciate  his  or  her  help. 


Amidst  tears,  a  M.C.  Es- 
cher  print  was  present¬ 
ed  in  memory  of 
Michael  Kasper  on  Oct. 
6,  to  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central’s 
library.  Library  Direc¬ 
tor  K.R.  Johnson, Fred 
Miller,  director  of  cam¬ 
pus  development,  and 
associate  professor  of 
education,  Cynthia  Pul- 
ver  were  on  hand  to  ac- 
cept  the  print.  The 
plaque  that  hangs  be¬ 
neath  the  artwork 
reads:  Dedicated  in 
memory  of  Michael 
Kasper  on  Oct.  4, 1993. 
You’re  Dream  is  Ours 
to  Carry  On.  From  the 
Math  133-134  students 
whose  lives  you’ve 
touched. 
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Spectator  flashbacks 


Saturday,  January  5, 1711-12  {Addison} 

There  is  Nothing  in  Nature  so  irksome  as  general  Discours¬ 
es,  especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  Words.  For  this  Rea¬ 
son  I  shall  wave  the  Discussion  of  that  Point  which  was  start¬ 
ed  some  Years  since,  Whether  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  may  be 
called  an  Heroick  Poem?  Those  who  will  not  give  it  that  Title, 
may  call  it  (if  they  please)  a  Divine  Poem.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  its  Perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  Beauties  of  the  highest  Kind 
of  Poetry;  and  as  for  those  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  Heroick 
Poem,  they  advance  no  more  to  the  Diminution  of  it,  than  if  they 
should  say  Adam  is  not  AEneas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

Reprinted  from  Addison  and  Steele  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  The  Specta¬ 
tor.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Allen,  1967. 
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Senate  says 


by  Kaye  Mosley 

Well  here  we  are  at  the  midpoint 
of  the  semester.  Amazing  isn’t  it? 
We  hope  that  you’re  not  getting  too 
stressed  out  with  midterms  and 
projects.  If  you  are  feeling  a  little 
tense,  we  have  the  perfect  way  to 
relieve  your  tension  -  show  off  your 
talents  in  the  talent  show!  We  want 
this  to  be  the  best  talent  show  yet 
so,  if  you’re  interested  just  sign  up 
in  the  Senate  office  (room  132  LSF). 
We’ve  got  some  great  prizes  lined 
up  for  first,  second,  and  third 
places,  plus  something  for  every 
participant.  We  would  love  to  see 
what  you  can  do  and  so  would  ev¬ 
eryone  else! 


The  Senate  is  also  helping  host  a 
coat  giveaway  for  those  who  are 
needy.  If  you  have  a  coat  that  you 
don’t  use  anymore,  don’t  throw  it 
away;  someone  could  use  it!  Stay 
tuned  for  further  details  to  be  post¬ 
ed  thoughout  the  campus. 

There  are  still  some  sweatshirts 
in  the  office  to  be  picked  up.  If  you 
ordered  a  sweatshirt,  please  come 
by  the  office  and  pick  it  up.  We  also 
have  T-shirts  for  sale  for  $10.  There 
will  be  a  table  set  up  to  sell  them  at 
the  Halloween  party,  and  also  on 
Nov.  1,  and  Nov.  4  outside  the  LSF 
Lounge.  All  proceeds  to  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  Scholarship  Fund.  This 
is  your  chance  to  help  a  fellow  stu¬ 


dent  stay  in  school. 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  give  a  big 
welcome  to  two  new  clubs  on  cam¬ 
pus:  the  Spirit  Club  and  the  We 
Care  to  Share  Club.  The  Spirit  Club 
is  open  to  help  cheer  on  our  sports 
teams.  The  We  Care  to  Share  Club 
was  created  to  help  families  who 
are  in  need  of  clothes,  food,  and 
other  necessities.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  of  these  clubs,  be  on  the 
lookout  for  posters  and  signs 
around  the  campus. 

We  hope  that  everything  is  going 
well  at  school.  And  remember,  if 
you  need  something,  don’t  hesitate 
to  stop  in  and  ask  us.  We’re  here  to 
help  you! 


Three  join  faculty 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a  reprint  from  the  October  6  issue  of  The  Spectator.  It  is  reprinted  due  to 
copy  lost  in  electronic  paste-up  land.  The  Spectator  regrets  the  error,  and  gladly  reprints  the  article. 


WESTVILLE  -  Three  new  faculty 
faces  and  some  administrative 
changes  greeted  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  students  when 
they  returned  for  fall  semester 
classes  this  year. 

Joining  the  faculty  as  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  is  Dr.  Charles 
Pressler,  who  held  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre 
Dame.  A  certified  family  therapist 
and  family  mediator,  he  also  has 
done  research  in  the  sociology  of 
AIDS  and  rock  music  as  part  of  the 
popular  culture.  He  has  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  master’s  in  history  and 
philosophy  of  social  science  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Dan  Padberg,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication,  was  a 
part-time  instructor  at  PU/NC  from 
1988  to  1993  and  was  a  visiting  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Northwest.  At  PU/NC,  he 
taught  classes  in  oral  interpretation 
and  directed  the  1992  campus  mu¬ 


sical  production,  “  Moll:  The  Re¬ 
vival.”  He  has  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Southeast  Missouri  State,  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  speech  and  theatre 
from  Northern  Illinois  University 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  speech  communica¬ 
tion  and  theatre  from  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 

Dr.  David  Feikes,  visiting  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
a  visiting  assistant  professor  of  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction  at  Purdue 
West  Lafayette  last  year  and 
taught  part-time  at  PU/NC.  For¬ 
merly  a  teacher  at  LaPorte  and 
New  Prairie  high  schools,  he  also 
was  a  partner  in  Feikes  Construc¬ 
tion,  LaPorte.  His  special  inter¬ 
ests  are  mathematics  methods  for 
elementary  teachers  and  learning 
methods  for  teachers  and  children. 
He  has  a  B.S.  degree  from  Ball 
State  University  a  master’s  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  education  and 
math  education  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Administrative  changes  include 
the  appointment  of  Cathy  Buck- 
man  as  assistant  director  of  ad¬ 


missions.  Formerly  the  academic 
advising  coordinator  at  PU/NC,  she 
will  be  responsible  for  new  student 
recruitment  and  assisting  prospec 
tive  students  and  parents  in  the 
application  process.  She  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  PU/NC  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  guidance  and 
counseling  from  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty  South  Bend. 

In  addition,  two  current  faculty 
members  were-  appointed  to  serve 
as  acting  chairs  of  their  academic 
sections  until  searches  for  perma 
nent  chairs  are  concluded.  Dr.  Ed 
ward  Hackett  was  named  acting 
chair  of  the  Education  Section,  and 
Prof.  Marilyn  Asteriadis  was  reap¬ 
pointed  acting  chair  of  the  Nursing 
Section. 

Dr.  Hackett,  associate  professor 
of  education,  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since  1987,  with  special 
interests  in  classroom  management 
and  at-risk  students.  Prof.  Aster¬ 
iadis,  a  faculty  member  since  1972, 
is  a  Registered  Nurse  with  special 
interest  in  maternal  newborn  nurs¬ 
ing. 
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Children  to  have  Halloween  party 


by  Irene  Newhard 

Parents 
and  children, 
wiggle  into 
creepy 
crawly 
costumes 
and  slith¬ 
er  down 
to  Purdue 
University 
North  Central’s 
Children’s  Annual  Hal¬ 
loween  Party  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  27. 

Children  of  PU/NC  faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni 
and  the  general  public  are  welcome  to  join  the  fes¬ 
tivities. 

The  children’s  party  will  be  held  in  the  LSF  lounge. 
Registration,  in  front  of  the  LSF  lounge,  will  be  from 


6  to  6:15  p.m.  Festivities  will  begin  at  6:15  p.m.  and 
end  at  8  p.m.  Admission  is  $1.50  per  person,  or  $3  per 
family. 

Festivities  include: 

♦  Magic  Show  by  Mike  Oliver,  magician 

♦  Halloween  Cartoon 

♦  Costume  Parade 

♦  Music 

♦  A  Coloring  Contest 

♦  Refreshments 

♦  Bag  of  goodies  for  each  child 

The  party  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
PU/NC  Fine  Arts,  Convocations  and  Events  Com¬ 
mittee.  For  more  information,  contact  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities/Athletics,  Jack  Peters,  LSF  103  B. 


Alcohol  awareness  week 


by  Erica  Morse 

The  Wellness/Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  Program  and  student 
BACCHUS  Club  hosted  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Alcohol  Aware¬ 
ness  Week  Oct.  18-22. 

Throughout  the  week,  students, 
faculty  and  administration  wit¬ 
nessed  and  participated  in  such 
events  as  a  D.A.R.E.  presentation 
by  the  Valparaiso  police  depart¬ 
ment,  kissing  booths  and  a  date 
rape  panel  discussion  and  video. 

Laura  Caddy,  a  nursing  student 
and  treasurer  of  BACCHUS,  feels 
the  week  was  beneficial  in  educat¬ 


ing  those  who  participated  in  the 
events.  “I  think  the  presentations 
—  especially  the  kissing  booth  — 
gave  the  students  a  fun  way  to 
learn  the  statistics  about  alcohol 
and  its  effects.” 

The  kissing  booth  was  a  game 
where  a  participant  was  asked  a 
question  relating  to  alcohol  aware¬ 
ness.  If  the  participant  answered 
correctly,  he/she  received  a  kiss  — 
a  Hershe/s  kiss,  that  is. 

James  Ranee,  president  of  BAC¬ 
CHUS,  feels  Awareness  Week  gave 
students,  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion  a  chance  to  understand  the 


consequences  of  using  alcohol.  “The 
events  offered  them  positive  choic¬ 
es  as  well  as  awareness  of  tfie  corn 
sequences  if  they  choose  to  use  al¬ 
cohol,”  he  said.  In  conjunction 
with  Awareness  Week,  BACCHUS 
members  wish  to  make  people 
aware  of  what  the  group  is  really 
about  and  to  stop  the  rumor  that 
the  group  promotes  only  total  ab¬ 
stinence  from  alcohol.  BACCHUS 
students  advocate  careful  decision 
making  and  healthy  lifestyle  choic¬ 
es.  The  group  believes  that  alcohol 
consumption  is  not  an  excuse  for 
obnoxious  or  irresponsible  behavior. 


Can  you  guess  what  this  piece  of  PU/NC  is?  One  hint,  students  who 

go  to  the  library  may  have  a  better  chance  at  this  than  those  who  don’t.  Explore  IieW  horizOllS  thl*OUgh  the  ‘OlltdOOrs’ 


Construction  on  campus 
slowing  down 


nby  Mary  Kelley 

WESTVILLE  -  Since  the  flurry  of 
activity  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  when  the  first  floor  of  the 
new  building  was  poured,  the  work 
has  become  less  flurried. 

As  of  Oct.  18,  only  10  of  the  near¬ 
ly  50  support  columns  for  the  floor 
have  been  completed.  “I’m  only 
guessing,”  said  Thom  Nelson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  physical  plant,  “that 
they  will  be  pouring  the  second 
floor  somewhere  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  end  of  November.” 

Most  of  the  south  trench  has 
been  filled  in,  but  new  holes  are 
being  dug  to  tie  in  the  pipes  and 
conduits  from  the  utility  corridor  to 
the  new  building.  The  reason  they 
couldn’t  do  this  before  is  because 
they  couldn’t  back  fill  until  the  first 
floor  was  poured,  Nelson  said. 

Observers  wondered  what  the 
large  lavender  sheets  were  for.  Nel¬ 
son  said  they  are  insulation  for  the 
part  of  the  basement  that  is  above 


the  frost  line. 

Small  trenches  have  been  dug 
around  existing  sidewalks  to  ac¬ 
commodate  electrical  conduit  for 
the  new  lighting  system.  Because 
the  existing  walkway  lamps  are  no 
longer  available,  they  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  new  contemporary 
hexagonal  lamps. 

Also  being  planned  is  a  new 
walkway  system,  Nelson  said.  Most 
of  the  existing  walkways  will  be 
replaced  and  a  loop  configuration 
will  be  built  between  the  LSF  and 
the  new  buildiner.  In  addition,  a 
sidewalk  will  also  be  built  so  that 
students  will  not  have  to  walk  on 
the  delivery  road  to  get  to  the  LSF 
building.  Some  of  the  paved  areas 
will  be  laid  with  concrete  pavers 
which  feature  an  attractive  design. 

Most  of  this  will  not  happen  be¬ 
fore  spring,  Nelson  said,  but  it  gives 
us  something  to  look  forward  to 
during  the  long  cold  winter. 


by  Michele  Guerra 

Camping  at  the  lakeshore,  in¬ 
door  rock  climbing,  skiing  down 
wintry  slopes  -  these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  activities  that  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  Outdoors 
Club  has  had  on  its  agenda  this 
summer.  The  Outdoors  Club,  which 
meets  on  alternating  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  room  213 
Schwarz,  also  has  a  backpacking 
trip  and  fundraisers  planned. 

“Students  are  finding  a  common 
interest  and  spending  time  out¬ 
doors...  I  looked  for  an  outlet  from 


school  and  the  outdoors  club  was 
it,”  said  Todd  Lilley,  club  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PU/NC  Outdoors  Club  was 
established  several  years  ago  but 
was  inactive  for  the  past  few  years 
until  this  fall.  Dr.  Richard  Hengst, 
associate  professor  of  biology,  and 
Lilley,  along  with  other  students, 
decided  to  reopen  the  club  and  see 
if  there  was  student  interest.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there  are  about  20  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  addition  to  camping  and  back¬ 
packing,  the  Outdoors  Club  is  hav¬ 


ing  a  bake  sale  at  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  a  t-shirt  sale.  The  money 
raised  will  go  towards  a  trip  to  the 
Isle  Royal  on  Lake  Superior  where 
the  club  will  explore  a  natural  bio¬ 
sphere.  For  those  who  like  to  ski 
and  like  group  rates  even  more, 
now  is  the  time  to  join  the  Out¬ 
doors  Club.  Membership  is  $5  and 
is  open  to  the  PU/NC  student  body. 
Todd  Lilley  invites  the  students  of 
PU/NC  to  come  out  and  enjoy  the 
outdoors:  “Do  it.” 


Escort  service  on  campus 


by  Carey  Millsap 

As  part  of  the  service  provided 
the  University  Police,  students  can 
request  to  be  escorted  to  their  cars 
by  an  officer  at  any  time. 

Students  can  contact  the  officer 
on  duty,  by  picking  up  one  of  the  po¬ 
lice  phones  located  in  both  build¬ 
ings.  The  officer  can’t  answer  the 
student’s  message,  but  if  the  stu¬ 


dent  waits  by  the  phone  the  officer 
will  be  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

These  phones  are  not  just  for 
emergencies,  according  to  Chief 
Howard  B ashore.  They  can  be  used 
for  any  police-related  matter. 
However,  during  office  hours,  8 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  students  can  ask  for 
assistance  from  someone  in  the  po¬ 
lice  station  located  in  Schwarz  Hall. 

Bashore  also  advises  that  stu¬ 


dents  walk  out  to  the  parking  lots 
together  in  groups  after  late  night 
classes.  “Basically  we  have  a  safe 
campus,  but  that  does  not  mean 
something  can’t  happen,”  he  said. 

The  police  officers  are  out  in  the 
far  lots  after  the  last  night  classes 
let  out,  for  the  students  added  pro¬ 
tection,  he  added. 
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Spectator  photo  by  Erica  Morse 

The  Ballet  Folkorlco  Mexicano  “  Las  Adelitas”  performed  on  Oct.  7.  This  Chicago  based  group  present¬ 
ed  this  production  as  part  of  Hispanic  Heritage  Month. 

Multi-cultural  society 


The  Multicultural  Programming 
Committee  (MCP),  established  in 
the  Spring  of  1992,  has  presented 
several  high  quality  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  awareness, 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  the 
diverse  cultures  represented  on 
this  campus.  Although  attendance 
at  these  performances  have  not 
been  what  we  would  like  to  see, 
those  persons  who  have  attended 
them  have  been  effusive  in  their 
comments  of  appreciation. 

In  this  regard,  the  MPC  is  in¬ 
troducing  our  logo,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  by  a  former  student,  Cecily 
Patterson,  who  was  editor  of  the  old 
Observer  in  1972.  Mike  Casper  was 
the  advisor  at  that  time.  We  urge 
you  to  be  alert  for  this  symbol  on 
bulletins  boards  and  in  this  news¬ 
paper.  Under  it  you  will  find  in¬ 
formation  regarding  MCP  pro¬ 
gramming  at  this  school. 

In  December,  1992,  a  survey  of 
the  various  curricula  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  what  kind  of 
cultural  content  is  already  being 
presented  on  our  campus.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  encouraging.  Several 
students  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  list  of  the  courses  in  which 
cultural  content  can  be  found.  Fol¬ 


lowing  is  a  list  of  courses  in  which 
student  can  expect  to  encounter 
cultural  content. 


Education:  EDCI  311;  EDCI  314: 
EDCI  307;  EDCI  315;  EDCI  330 
English:  ENG  100  and  101;  ENG 
350  and  351;  ENG  227;  ENG  379; 
Communication:  Com  212;  Com 
491;  Com  315  There  is  emphasis  in 
all  classes  on  recognizing  diversity. 
Nursing:  Nur  123;  Nur  119;  Nur 
208;  Nur;  235;  Nur  236:  Nur;  237 
Rest-Hotel  I:  RHI  100;  RHI  291; 
RHI  391  -  specialty  foods: 
Publicity  Community  Relations: 
Ethnic  diversity  on  this  campus  is 
included  in  illustration  when  pos¬ 
sible.  When  selecting  art  for  pub¬ 
lication,  attempts  are  make  to  in¬ 
clude  diversity  of  ethnic,  race,  age, 
sex,  and  disabled  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 


making  sure  diversity  is  shown  in 
photos  for  the  school  bulletin. 
Student  Support  Services: 

Student  support  services  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  diverse  students, 
with  priority  given  to  students  for 
whom  English  is  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  female  heads  of  households, 
minority  students  and  students 
with  disabilities  that  require  ac¬ 
commodations.  The  Service  also 
sponsors  an  annual  Holiday  Ethnic 
Potluck.  Students  and  staff  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  food  to  share  that 
they  associate  with  celebration  of 
the  holidays.  Professors,  friends 
and  families  are  also  invited. 

The  display  case  outside  the  sSs 
office  is  used  to  highlight  special 
months  such  as  Black  History 
month,  Women’s  History  month, 
Native  American  month  and  Asian 
Pacific  month,  Hispanic  Heritage 
month  and  Disability  month. 

The  sSs  staff  attempts  to  ensure 
diversity  representation  in  pro¬ 
gram  literature,  display  informa¬ 
tion  and  resources  relative  to  di¬ 
verse  population.  Above  all,  there 
is  an  expectation  within  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  respect  of  all  individuals. 


Learning  in  the  21st  century 

The  second  presentation  in  the  Chancellor’s  series 


by  Tracey  Mullins 

“Learning  in  the  21st  Century” 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  Chan¬ 
cellors  Series  at  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  17. 

A  panel  of  educators  will  discuss 
the  future  of  learning  with  inter¬ 
action  from  the  audience.  Among 
the  guest  speakers  are:  Dr. 


Nathaniel  Clay,  superintendent  of 
Michigan  City  community  schools, 
Peggy  Ondrovich,  superintendent 
of  LaPorte  community  schools,  Dr. 
Richard  Dombos,  principal  of  Mar¬ 
quette  High  School  and  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hackett,  acting  chair  of  the 
education  section  at  PU/NC. 

Jeff  Jones,  director  of  Continuing 
Education,  is  the  coordinator  of  this 


particular  series.  According  to 
Jones,  this  would  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  students  to 
meet  the  local  educators  and  ask 
questions. 

The  program,  which  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public,  will  be  held  in 
the  Library -Student-Faculty  Build¬ 
ing  Lounge  at  7  p.m. 


Slightly  off  campus 


Fraternity  President  Arrested  AT  FSU 
by  Andy  Reid,  FSView 

(CPS)  TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.  -  Florida  State  University  police 
arrested  the  president  of  a  fraternity  and  charged  him  with  ob¬ 
struction  of  a  police  officer’s  investigation,  officials  said. 

Charges  were  filed  in  late  September  against  John  Patrick 
Morris  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity  for  refusing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  police  officers.  Police  were  trying  to  find  the  address  of 
a  male  who  had  attended  a  party  at  Morris’  fraternity  house. 

Police  converged  on  the  house  in  the  early  hours  of  Sept.  26  to 
investigate  rumors  of  underage  drinking.  After  entering,  a  male 
party-goer  interrupted  the  officers  as  they  attempted  to  cite  a  fe¬ 
male  student  for  underage  drinking,  officials  said.  The  male  was 
told  to  leave  the  house  by  officers. 

When  police  checked  the  party-goer’s  name  later,  they  found  a 
criminal  record  with  three  outstanding  warrants  against  him. 
When  they  questioned  Morris,  he  told  officers  he  knew  where 
the  man  lived,  but  refused  to  give  them  the  address.  Morris  was 
jailed  and  released  on  bond. 

Jennifer  Buchanan,  FSU’s  assistant  dean  of  students,  said 
that  her  office  was  aware  of  the  case,  and  is  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  details. 

“We  are  going  to  review  that  information  and  take  any  action 
that  is  appropriate,”  she  said. 

Sticking  It  Out  On  a  Velcro  Wall? 


(CPS)  EAST  LANSING,  Mich.  -  While  hurdling  your  body  to¬ 
ward  a  Velcro  wall  may  not  be  the  most  intellectually  challeng¬ 
ing  activity  around,  some  students  at  Michigan  State  University 
found  it  very  satisfying. 

It  was  a  sunny  September  day  on  the  MSU  campus,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  curious  students  donned  Velcro  knee  pads  and  gloves, 
bounced  on  a  small  trampoline,  and  flung  their  bodies  at  a  wall 
covered  in  the  sticky  stuff. 

Splat!  A  spread-eagle  body  would  instantly  affix  to  the  wall. 

And  then  they’d  jump  back  in  line  to  do  it  again.  They  couldn’t 
get  enough  of  it,  officials  reported.  Some  flung  themselves  a 
dozen  times. 

“The  Velcro  wall  is  the  student  place  to  be,”  said  a  harried 
university  employee,  in  the  office  of  students  affairswho  was 
fielding  phone  calls  from  students  who  were  looking  for  the  wall. 

“Women  do  it  better  than  men,”  observed  Tom  Oswald,  also  in 
the  student  affairs  office.  “When  women  launch  themselves,  they 
use  their  legs,  but  the  men  seem  to  flap  their  wings.  And  then 
maybe  there’s  a  weight  factor,  too.” 

The  Velcro  wall  was  part  of  the  Collegiate  Health  and  Fitness 
Tour,  which  make  a  two-day  stop  on  the  campus.  The  tour  is  a 
traveling  exposition  designed  to  promote  healthy  campus 
lifestyles. 

Other  activities  on  the  tour  included  a  rock  wall  climb,  a  Triv¬ 
ial  Pursuit  computer  game  that  tested  student  knowledge  of  al¬ 
cohol  awareness,  and  a  health  fair. 

Students  Arrested  in  Prostitution  Ring 


(CPS)  TUCSON,  Ariz  -  Three  University  of  Arizona  students 
were  arrested  for  allegedly  running  a  prostitution  ring  near  the 
campus  and  employing  college-age  women,  according  to  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Wildcat. 

It  was  undetermined  whether  the  women  involved  in  .the  ring 
were  UA  students,  the  campus  newspaper  reported.  According 
to  police  reports,  a  19-year-old  woman  who  was  employed  by 
Elite  Escort  Service  agreed  to  have  sex  for  money  with  an  un¬ 
dercover  police  officer  at  a  hotel  near  the  Tucson  International 
Airport. 

Thomas  Carl  Watson,  21  a  psychology  sophomore,  Sean 
Robert  Delahufity,  22,  a  creative  writing  senior  and  a  disc  jockey 
at  the  campus  radio  station,  and  Milo  John  Kaciak,  19,  a  sopho¬ 
more,  were  arrested  at  a  house  near  the  campus  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  were  charged  with  pandering  and  receiving  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  prostitute,  officials  said. 

The  arrests  took  place  after  police  investigated  an  advertise¬ 
ment  reading,  “Elite  Escort  Service”  featuring  Lauren,  Nicky  & 
Victoria.  Noon-3  a.m.  Large  selection.  Reas,  rates,”  that  was 
published  in  The  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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In  yer  face:  students  speak  out 


Rob  Norris 

by  Rob  Norris 

The  news  was  both  sad  and  dis- 
.  heartening. ..we  have  a  thief  on 
campus.  Yes,  sir,  right  here  folks, 
right  here,  on  this  otherwise  peace¬ 
ful  and  pristine  campus.  Who 
would  steal  candy  from  a  baby? 
I  Who  would  snitch  the  coins  out  of 


a  blind  man’s  cup?  I’ll  tell  ya 
who, the  same  thieving  twerp  that 
would  steal  pop  cans  out  of  the  Sci- 
encing  Societies  recycling  bins! 

These  cans  are  donated  by  the 
students  WHO  PURCHASE  them 
to  the  Sciencing  Society.  Club 
members  report  that  a  disturbing 
trend  has  developed.  Recycling 
bins  that  are  3/4  full  in  the  late  af¬ 
ternoon  are  almost  empty  the  next 
morning.  This  can  mean  only  one 
of  two  things. ..either  Coca-Cola,  in 
it’s  bid  to  help  solve  the  world-wide 
solid  waste  problem  has  perfected 
a  self-disintegrating  pop-can  or... 
someone  has  sticky  fingers. 

Complaining  about  someone 
stealing  pop-cans  may  seem  petty 
on  the  surface,  but  think  about  it. 
Either  stealing  is  wrong  or  it  is 
O.K..  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Our  society  has  pretty  much  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact  that  stealing  is 
wronp.  Therefore,  if  you  take  some¬ 
thing  that  doesn’t  belong  to 
you. ..YOU  are  a  thief!  And  this 
pop-can  issue  goes  way  deeper  than 


someone  just  snitching  a  few  cans. 
First  we  have  to  remember  that 
EACH  AND  EVERY  CAN  in  one  of 
those  bins  has  been  graciously  DO¬ 
NATED  to  the  Sciencing  Society. 
So  whoever  is  taking  them  is  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  students  who  donate 
them  as  well  as  the  club. 

Then  there  is  the  money  issue. 
Someone  is  making  some  pretty 
decent  bucks  on  these  stolen  cans. 
I  know  because  I  VOLUNTEERED 
my  own  time  and  my  own  gas  mon¬ 
ey  one  Saturday  to  take  a  load  to 
the  recycling  center  for  the  club. 
We  loaded  my  little  Chevy  S-10 
two  layers  deep  of  can-filled 
garbage  bags.  For  this  one  rela¬ 
tively  small  load  of  uncrushed  cans, 
the  Science  club  got  over  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  So, think  about  it,  if  someone 
is  snatching  a  garbage  bag  or  two 
full  of  cans  a  week... 

The  club  members  work  very 
hard  at  collecting  these  cans  and 
keeping  the  bins  clean  (which  is  a 
really  nasty  job).  They  also  use 
their  own  vehicles  and  gas  to  take 


the  cans  in.  It  is  really  pathetic 
that  someone  would  stoop  to  steal¬ 
ing  from  people  who  work  so  hard 
and  whose  sole  purpose  is  that  of 
raising  money  to  assist  their  fellow 
PU/NC  students  in  their  pursuit 
of  scientific  studies. 

My  only  message  to  the  thief  is 
this:  If  you  are  gonna  steal  from 
someone,  you  had  better  choose 
your  target  carefully.  I  think  hav¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  SCIENCE  students 
pissed  off  could  be  a  potentially 
bad  thing  for  any  thief.  I  mean 
these  folks  are  experts  at  DIS¬ 
COVERING  things,  at  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  The  Scienc¬ 
ing  Society  members  are  all  top- 
notch  thinkers,  probably  capable 
of  coming  up  with  variety  of  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  to  capture  a  thief. 
So,  I  say... 

Thief.. .know  thyself.  Is  stealing 
these  cans  worth  being  expelled 
from  college?  Or  are  these  pop- 
cans  worth  your  job?  Only  time 
will  tell.  Besides,  I  hear  that  there 
may  be  a  reward  offered  for  infor¬ 


mation  leading  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  thief. 

o  Student  beefs... 

Sharon  Koelm  wanted  to  know 
why  all  the  coat-racks  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  classrooms.  She 
found  out  that  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  possible  health  hazard  for 
blind  students.  Then  she  wanted  to 
know  why,  if  that  was  indeed  the 
case,  weren’t  the  coat  racks  in  the 
rest-rooms  removed.  She  later 
discovered  that  the  racks  in  the 
ladies  rest-rooms  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  altered  to  take  care  of 
the  problem.  So,  basically  she  had 
no  further  beef,  but  I  decided  to 
put  it  in  here  anyway.  A-lot  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  probably  going  to  wonder 
where  the  coat  racks  went  and  this 
should  help.  Besides,  I  was  run¬ 
ning  short  of  material  for  the  col¬ 
umn.  Oh,  yeah,  and  by  the  way, 
the  coat  racks  have  not  yet  been 
“fixed”  in  the  men’s  rest-rooms,  so 
if  you  have  a  sight-impaired  friend 
please  warn  him. 


The  myth  exists,  but  the  reality  is  still  the  same 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  part  of  Rob  Norris’  column.  The  reason  for  its  separation  is  because  I  be- 
j  lieve  it  needed  special  attention.  The  reality  is  that  Purdue  University  North  Central  is  a  ‘real’  school. 
I  The  assertion  made  that  PU/NC  students  are  not  anything  more  than  ‘B’  students  is  alarming.  I  chose 
to  attend  this  university  because  I  did  not  want  to  live  in  a  dorm.  I  and  students  like  me  should  be  given 
the  same  regard  as  those  who  attend  a  larger  institution.  Despite  the  myth,  the  reality  is  we  have  quali¬ 
ty  instructors  and  students  o.i  this  campus.  One-hundred  percent  of  the  social  science  full  time  instruc- 
|  tors  are  Ph.Ds.  And  so  are  the  full  time  biology  professors  and  98  percent  of  the  full  time  English  faculty. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  education  I  have  received  from  this  campus,  and  I  am  offended  by  these  remarks. 


oA  collective  beef... 

Two  students  came  to  me  witl 
I  the  same  beef  the  other  day.  I 
I  seems  that  one  of  their  professor; 
I  had  graded  tests  and  told  the  clas: 
I  that  they  did  much  better  than  wa: 
I  expected.  The  instructor  went  on  t< 
I  say  that  when  she  was  hired  here 
I  she  was  told  not  to  expect  too  mucl 
I  from  PU/NC  students.  She  went  oi 
I  to  tell  how  she  got  the  impressior 
I  when  she  was  hired,  that  the  over 
I  all  quality  of  a  PU/NC  student  wa; 
I  not  what  you’d  expect  of  those  on  i 
I  larger  campus.  The  remark  was 
.  made  that  most  students  here  ar< 
I  only  “B”  quality  students. 

These  two  students  were  great 
|  ly  offended  and  rightly  so.  So  I  de 
I  cided  to  do  a  little  “investigate 
\  reporting.”  I  went  to  some  of  oui 
staff  persons  to  get  their  feedbacl 
1  on  this  issue.  One  of  the  instruc 
tors  I  talked  to  said,  he/she  got  al 
most  the  same  speech  when  hirec 
here.  Another  staff  person  told  mt 
1  some  things  that  were  obvious,  anc 
|  some  things  that  weren’t  so  obvi 
j  ous.  He/she  pointed  out  that  stu¬ 
dents  here  are  older  on  the  average 
.  than  students  who  don’t  attenc 
I  commuter  colleges.  She/he  point 


ed  out  that  older  students  have 
less  time  to  study  because  they 
have  to  juggle  work,  families  and 
“real  lives.”  It  was  also  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  not  much 
prestige  in  attending  PU/NC  so  po¬ 
tentially  higher  achiever  look  to 
attend  schools  elsewhere. 

Now  all  this  is  fine  and  dandy, 
but  let  us  explore  what  my  fellow 
students  had  to  say  about  the  issue. 
It  seems  counter-productive  for 
someone  to  tell  a  new  instructor 
to  “expect  less”  of  PU/NC  students. 
It  is  felt  by  some  of  my  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  that  remarks  such  as  those 
could  do  several  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  things.  Students  feel  that 
those  remarks  could  prejudice 
teachers  to  be  “harder”  on  students. 
After  all,  who  wants  to  waste  their 
time  teaching  second-rate  stu¬ 
dents?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
teacher  could  be  overly-lax  on  the 
students.  Both  of  these  scenarios 
are  disturbing  to  those  seeking  a 
quality  education. 

And  besides,  teaching  has  to  be  a 
most  difficult  job  under  the  best  of 
circumstances;  why  give  a  new  in¬ 
structor  and  load  of  negative  bag¬ 
gage  to  carry  around? 

There  was  another  student  who 


weis  highly  incensed  at  the  remarks 
because  she  felt  they  diminished 
the  genuine  achievements  of  adult 
students.  Think  about  it,  if  you 
are  a  working  mom  with  two  or 
three  kids  and  a  job  you  have  your 
work  cut  out  for  you.  If  you  man¬ 
age  to  attend  school  and  keep 
straight  “A”s  you  deserve  AT 
LEAST  as  much  credit  as  the  nine¬ 
teen  year  old  who  goes  to  school 
on  main  campus  because  “Daddy” 
said  so,  if  not  more. 

The  point  is,  the  remarks  were 
insulting  and  demeaning  even  if 
they  were  made  in  some  “concilia¬ 
tory”  context.  They  were  insult¬ 
ing  to  many  the  students  who  had 
to  hear  them,  and  they  were  in¬ 
sulting  to  at  least  one  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  I  queried.  And  the  context  in 
which  they  were  made  is  truly 
unimportant.  If  the  remarks  were 
never  intended  to  reach  students 
ears,  then  something  obviously 
went  wrong. 

College  work  is  hard  enough. 
Think  about  it.  Do  people  need  to 
be  psychologically  predisposed  to 
fail  or  to  expect  failure?  Seems 
counter-productive  to  me.  Or  is  it 
just  that  someone  is  being.. .a  tad 
elitist? 


The  Spectator  would  like  to  hear 
more  student  input.  If  any  student 
has  a  view  that  The  Spectator  is  not 
projecting,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  This  is  a  student  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
more  students. 


First  Amendment  focus  of  conference 

(CPS)  ALBANY,  N.Y.  —  Concerned  about  political  correctness? 
First  Amendment  issues  on  college  campuses  was  scheduled  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  Oct.  21  interactive  videoconference  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Panel  members  talked  about  hate 
speech,  diversity  and  controversial  newspaper  articles  in  a  debate 
moderated  by  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  national  correspondent 
for  “The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour.”  Almost  100  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  subscribed  to  the  videoconference,  sponsored  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Broadcasting  Service’s  Adult  Learning  Satellite  Service  (ALSS) 
and  SUNY. 

“New  Conflict  on  Campus:  Can  We  Live  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment?”  focused  on  what  should  be  done  to  protect  speech  while  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  minorities  on  increasing  diverse  campuses, 
whether  academic  freedom  should  be  absolute  and  whether  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  should  strive  for  higher  legal  and  so¬ 
cial  standards  than  exist  in  society. 

The  videoconference  was  beamed  via  satellite  directly  to  partic¬ 
ipating  colleges  for  a  $350  fee  for  non-ALSS  members  and  $250  for 
ALSS  members. 

Panel  members  included  Robert  M.  O’Neil,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  founding  director  of  the  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  Center  for  the  Protection  of  Free  Expression,  and  Blanche 
Wiesen  Cook,  professor  of  history  and  women’s  studies  at  John  Jay 
College  and  the  Graduate  Center  of  City  University  of  New  York. 
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Pharmacy  students  to  get  hands-on  experience  at  new  facility 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND.  -  Pur¬ 
due  University  students  in  radio¬ 
pharmacy  will  have  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  training  site,  thanks  to  an 
agreement  between  Purdue  and 
Syncor  International  Corp.  of 
Chatsworth,  Calif. 

Syncor  will  construct  a  new  full- 
service  radiopharmacy  in  West 
Lafayette  that  will  serve  hospitals, 
clinics  and  doctors’  offices  while 
also  providing  the  educational 
training.  The  pharmacy  will  be  at 
the  Purdue  Research  Park,  which 
is  two  miles  north  of  the  Purdue 
campus.  Construction  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  January,  and  stu¬ 
dents  may  begin  training  in  the 
spring  1994  semester. 

Radiopharmacy  is  a  branch  of 
nuclear  medicine,  which  uses  small 
amounts  of  radioactive  material  for 
the  safe  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
monitoring  of  diseases  such  as  can¬ 
cer  and  certain  heart  conditions. 

Charles  O.  Rutledge,  dean  of 


Purdue’s  School  of  Pharmacy,  said 
the  new  facility  will  help  further 
nuclear  pharmacy  education  at 
Purdue  by  allowing  students  to 
combine  classroom  studies  with 
hands-on  training. 

“The  university  recognizes  Syn- 
cor’s  leadership  role  within  the  nu¬ 
clear  medicine  community  and  be¬ 
lieves  this  strategic  relationship 
will  benefit  both  the  students  and 
Syncor,”  said  Rutledge. 

“The  new  site  also  will  make  it 
easier  for  students  to  complete  re¬ 
quirements  needed  to  become  a  li¬ 
censed  nuclear  pharmacist,”  said 
Mark  Green,  associate  professor  of 
medicinal  chemistry. 

“Students  studying  nuclear  phar¬ 
macy  acquire  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  of  a  pharmacist,  but  also 
require  special  training  in  the  use 
of  radiopharmaceuticals,”  Green 
said. 

Nuclear  medicine  is  a  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  field  that  depends  on  con¬ 


tributions  from  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  as  well  as  medicine. 

The  technology  allows  physicians 
to  investigate  the  function  of  vari¬ 
ous  organs  without  the  need  of 
surgery.  Patients  are  given  a  small 
amount  of  a  a  radiopharmaceutical, 
which  travels  through  the  blood¬ 
stream  to  a  specific  area  or  organ. 
The  emissions  are  then  picked  up 
by  radiation-sensitive  instruments, 
such  as  a  gamma  camera. 

“Such  procedures  involve  only 
low-level  ionizing  radiation,  pos¬ 
ing  minimal  risks  to  the  health  of 
patients  or  technicians  who  work 
with  the  drugs,”  Green  said.  How¬ 
ever,  students  must  receive  special 
training  in  preparing,  storing  and 
dispensing  the  drugs,  in  keeping 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission’s  rules  for  worker  and  en¬ 
vironmental  safety. 

“The  new  facility  in  West 
Lafayette  will  allow  students  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  model  nuclear  pharmacy 


Purdue  selected  for  new  IBM  program 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind.  -  Pur¬ 
due  University  will  receive  $2.25 
million  in  computer  equipment  this 
year  as  a  partner  in  IBM  Corp.’s 
new  Shared  University  Research 
Program. 

IBM  will  provide  the  equipment 
for  the  university  to  use  where 
needed.  Purdue  received  the  high¬ 
est  equipment  grant  allotment  of 
the  11  universities  that  are  initial 
partners  in  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  Shared  Uni¬ 
versity  Research  Program  is  to 
strengthen  IBM  partnerships  with 
top  research  universities  and  to 
support  research  in  areas  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  firm,  said  Ross  M.  Aiken, 
Shared  University  Research  Project 
manager,  IBM,  West  Lafayette. 

“IBM  believes  Purdue  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  schools  in  the  nation,  and 
we  see  the  Shared  University  Re¬ 
search  Program  as  a  way  to  devel¬ 
op  ties  between  IBM  world-class 
labs  and  those  at  Purdue,”  said 
Aiken,  who  received  his  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees  from  Purdue 
in  1976  and  1980,  respectively.  “In 


addition,  Purdue  graduates  an  ex¬ 
perienced  work  force  that  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  needs,  and  we  would 
like  to  provide  the  university  with 
state-of-the-art  scientific  worksta¬ 
tions.” 

IBM  will  provide  Purdue  with 
RISC/6000  workstations,  which  are 
high-performance  personal  com¬ 
puters.  As  the  other  component  of 
the  program,  IBM  will  tap  into  Pur¬ 
due  research  on  such  topics  as  in¬ 
novative  uses  of  computing,  nu¬ 
merical  modeling  and  simulations, 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering,  and  basic  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  applications  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  computers. 

Al  Schleicher,  IBM’s  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  liaison  to  Purdue  and  a 
1966  Purdue  graduate,  said,  “The 
Purdue-IBM  Shared  University  Re¬ 
search  partnership  is  a  recognition 
of  Purdue’s  position  as  one  of  the 
top  research  universities  in  the 
country.” 

Schleicher,  assistant  general 
manager  for  finance  and  planning 
in  IBM’s  Personal  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  Somers,  N.Y.,  made  the  pre¬ 


sentation  to  Charles  B.  Wise,  Pur¬ 
due  vice  president  for  development, 
at  a  campus  reception. 

Wise  said,  “IBM  is  one  of  our 
most  important  corporate  partners. 
Their  grants  have  significantly  en¬ 
hanced  the  teaching  and  research 
functions  of  Purdue.  In  addition, 
Purdue  benefits  from  the  many 
IBM  personnel  who  volunteer  their 
time  to  our  programs,  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Al  Schleicher,  the  principal 
architect  of  this  new  program.” 

The  gift  is  part  of  those  received 
so  far  for  “Vision  21,”  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  five-year  campaign  to  raise 
funds  through  philanthropic  con¬ 
tributions. 

In  addition  to  Purdue,  other 
schools  selected  for  the  IBM  pro¬ 
gram  are  Cornell  University,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  University  of  Cal- 
ifomia-Berkeley,  University  of  Cal- 
ifomia-Los  Angeles,  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Texas 
and  Wisconsin. 


14  staffers  honored  by  North  Central 


Fourteen  clerical  and  service  ser¬ 
vice  staff  employ eed  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  were  hon¬ 
ored  for  years  of  service  at  the  13th 
annual  Recognition  Luncheon  Oct. 
21. 

The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by 
the  PU/NC  Clerical  and  Service 
Staff  Advisory  Committee.  Hon¬ 
ored  were: 

25  years:  Celia  C.  Grinstead,  Ad- 
missions/Placement,  LaPorte; 


Robert  C.  Johnson,  Audio  Visual 
Services,  Michigan  City. 

20  years:  Betty  M.  Reynolds, 
Continuing  Education,  LaPorte. 

10  years:  Theresa  I.  Heumann, 
University  Police,  Knox;  Jerry  J. 
Yacullo,  Heating  and  Power,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

5  years:  Susan  R.  Bagby,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services,  Michigan  City; 
Joanne  L.  Van  Cleef,  Building  Ser¬ 
vices,  Chesterton;  Duane  E.  Knio- 


la,  Maintenance,  Michigan  City; 
Kay  M.  Newton,  Biology/Chem¬ 
istry,  LaPorte;  Roger  L.  Pedzinski, 
Maintenance,  LaPorte;  Karen  M. 
Simonson,  Continuing  Education, 
Kouts;  Bridget  L.  Thiery,  Printing 
Services,  Michigan  City;  Cori  L. 
Wamock,  Finance  Office,  Westville; 
Deborah  K  Wilhelm,  Building  Ser¬ 
vices,  Union  Mills. 


in  action,  and  will  provide  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  throughout  the 
year,”  he  said. 

The  agreement  with  Purdue  is 
the  company’s  second  long-term 
agreement  with  a  university  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  a  practical  training 
site.  Last  year,  Syncor  entered  an 
agreement  with  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Syncor  officials  note  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  assist  in  enlarging 
the  nuclear  pharmacy  program  at 
Purdue  by  contributing  financial 
support  to  the  university. 

“Syncor  and  Purdue  share  a  com- 
mitment  to  promoting  and  im¬ 
proving  nuclear  pharmacy  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  advance  the  practice 
of  nuclear  pharmacy,”  said  Gene 
R.  McGrevin,  Syncor’s  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  “This 
agreement  demonstrates  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  nuclear  education  and 
will  further  assist  our  efforts  to 
participate  in  the  education  of  high¬ 


ly  trained  nuclear  pharmacists  that 
we  will  need  to  support  future  ex¬ 
pansion  programs.” 

The  new  pharmacy  in  West 
Lafayette  will  expand  Syncor’s 
pharmacy  network  in  Indiana  to 
four  sites. 

Syncor  International  Corp.  op¬ 
erates  an  expanding  network  of 
108  nuclear  pharmacy  service  cen¬ 
ters  nationwide.  The  company  pro¬ 
vides  patient-specific  intravenous 
drugs  and  solutions  for  use  in  di¬ 
agnostic  imaging  and  a  complete 
range  of  high-tech  pharmacy  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  company  serves  more  than 
6,000  hospitals,  clinics  and  physi¬ 
cians’  offices,  and  is  the  only  na¬ 
tional  pharmacy  network  of  its  kind 
that  provides  this  combination  of 
diagnostic  and  monitoring  services. 


Cal  briefs 


Grad  receives  award  for  documentary 


HAMMOND,  Ind.  -  Ham¬ 
mond  resident  Kelly  Hladek 
Wimmer,  who  recently  earned 
her  master’s  degree  in  comu- 
nication  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calument,  received  an 
Award  of  Excellence  for  her 
work  on  a  documentary  about 
gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  col¬ 


lege  students. 

She  and  other  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  PCal’s  “Documentary 
Television”  course  produced 
the  documentary,  “Shhh,” 
which  focuses  on  obstacles 
students  must  overcome  due 
to  their  sexual  preferences. 


Behavioral  sciences  department 
head  receives  award 


HAMMOND,  Ind.  -  Chester¬ 
ton  resident  Rose  E.  Ray, 
head  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  Department  of  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology,  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  Life  Service  Award 
for  1993  from  her  alma  mater, 
Southwest  Baptist  (Mo.)  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  award  was  given  to  her 


for  outstanding  contributions 
to  religious,  educational  and 
community  life.  Ray,  a  PCal 
faculty  member  since  1970, 
earned  an  associate  degree 
from  Southwest  Baptist,  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Oua¬ 
chita  Baptist  (Ark.)  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  master’s  and  doc¬ 
toral  degrees  from  Baylor 
(Tex.)  University. 


Nursing  department  head  obtains  grant 


HAMMOND,  Ind.  -  Crown 
Point  resident  Gloria  J. 
Smokvina,  head  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nursing  and  professor 
of  nursing,  obtained  a  $20,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  help  support  full 


time  graduate  students. 

Smokvina,  a  PCal  faculty 
member  since  1970,  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  DePaul 
(Ill.)  University,  a  master’s 
degree  from  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Wayne  State  (Mich.)  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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Lying,  cheating  and  stealing:  it’s  the  campus  way 


by  Diana  Smith 

(CPS)  -  If  you’ve  ever  wondered  who  com¬ 
mits  crime  on  campus,  look  around.  It  could 
be  the  woman  sitting  next  to  you  in  class,  or 
the  guy  who  lives  down  the  hall  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  Then  again,  it  could  be  you. 

A  series  of  surveys  conducted  by  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  criminal  justice  profes¬ 
sor  indicate  that  a  majority  of  American  stu¬ 
dents  —  more  than  50  percent  —  candidly 
admit  to  stealing  money  and  property,  driv¬ 
ing  drunk,  cheating  on  tests  and  vandaliz¬ 
ing  property,  to  mention  a  few  crimes. 

Even  more  surprising  are  results  that  in¬ 
dicate  most  students  also  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  good  citizens  and  think  the  “real” 
criminals  should  be  given  harsher  punish¬ 
ments  for  their  crimes.  And  the  problem  is¬ 
n't  confined  to  the  United  States.  A  survey 
of  students  in  New  Zealand  produced  simi¬ 
lar  results. 

“The  students  view  themselves  to  be  high- 
minded,  law-abiding  citizens,  yet  their  be¬ 
havior  indicates  otherwise,”  said  Chris  Es¬ 
kridge,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska-Omaha. 

In  the  surveys,  3,417  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska-Omaha  were  queried 
over  an  eight-year  period  (1984-91)  about 
whether  they  ever  had  committed  any  of  22 
criminal  acts.  A  group  of 542  students  at  the 
University  of  Canterbury  at  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand  answered  the  same  question¬ 
naire  in  March  and  April  1992.  Eskridge 
compared  the  data  and  presented  his  find¬ 
ings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Criminology  in  February. 

Statistics  adjusted  to  compensate  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  age,  gender  and  other  factors 
showed  that: 

■  58  percent  of  American  students,  com¬ 


pared  with  57  percent  of  New  Zealanders,  ad¬ 
mitted  stealing  less  than  $10. 

■  75  percent  of  Americans  and  50  percent 
of  the  New  Zealand  students  said  they  had 
driven  while  drunk. 

■  81  percent  of  the  Americans  and  52  per¬ 
cent  of  the  New  Zealanders  cheated  on  a 
test. 

■  64  percent  of  the  Americans  said  they 
had  stolen  items  from  motels  or  hotels,  while 
only  42  percent  of  New  Zealanders  said  they 
had  done  so. 

■  53  percent  of  Americans  smoked  mar¬ 
ijuana,  compared  with  51  percent  of  New 
Zealanders. 

■  11  percent  of  the  Americans  said  they 
had  stolen  from  their  roommates,  compared 
with  9  percent  of  New  Zealanders. 

■  20  percent  of  Americans  said  they  had 
carried  a  concealed  weapon,  while  17  percent 
of  the  New  Zealanders  admitted  doing  so. 

■  20.7  percent  of  American  women  stu¬ 
dents  said  they  had  been  raped,  compared 
with  17.6  percent  of  the  female  New  Zealan¬ 
ders.  However,  only  6.4  percent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  men  students  said  they  had  forced  a 
woman  to  have  sex  against  her  will,  with  4.7 
percent  of  New  Zealand  men  admitted  to 
the  crime. 

Eskridge  said  he  found  the  statistics  “ex¬ 
tremely  disturbing,”  although  he  suspected 
that  students  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  just 
may  be  more  upfront  about  their  criminal  ac¬ 
tivity  than  those  of  previous  generations. 

“I  don’t  know  if  young  people  are  lying 
and  cheating  any  more  than  their  parents 
did.  It’s  just  that  we’re  more  aware  of  it 
now,”  he  said. 

There  were  some  obvious  weaknesses  with 
the  surveys,  including  the  possibility  that 
students  might  lie  or  exaggerate,  but  the 


similarities  between  the  responses  by  Amer¬ 
ican  and  New  Zealand  students  indicated 
there  was  some  general  validity  to  the  find¬ 
ings,  Eskridge  said.  Other  studies,  includ¬ 
ing  some  done  by  the  FBI,  have  shown  sim¬ 
ilar  results,  he  said. 

The  statistics  that  Eskridge  said  he  found 
the  most  disturbing  were  the  ones  that  in¬ 
dicated  some  “cognitive  dissonance”  on  the 
part  of  students  who  feel  that  their  own 
criminal  behavior  is  fine,  but  others’  is  not. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  American  stu¬ 
dents  and  81  percent  of  the  New  Zealand  stu¬ 
dents  said  they  considered  themselves  to  be 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  74  percent  of  the 
Americans  and  65  percent  of  the  New 
Zealanders  advocated  giving  harsher  penal¬ 
ties  to  criminals. 

“What  seems  to  keep  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  being  legally  defined  as  criminal 
seems  to  be  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  caught  and/or  convicted,”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  said  in  the  study’s  conclusion. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  difference 
in  responses  on  the  last  two  questions. 
Americans  were  tougher  in  their  opinions 
about  criminals  even  though  they  admitted 
participating  in  more  criminal  incidents  -  an 
average  of  6.31  out  of  22  -  compared  with  an 
average  of  4.85  crimes  for  the  New  Zealand 
students. 

“It  would  appear  that  American  students 
might  be  a  bit  more  calloused,  have  a  more 
inflated  image  of  themselves,  and/or  are 
more  capable  of  rationalizing  behavior  than 
are  New  Zealand  students,”  Eskridge  wrote. 

Although  most  people  consider  themselves 
scrupulously  honest,  Eskridge  said  the  truth 
is  that  everybody  cheats  a  little  now  and 
then.  Managers  take  home  pens  from  the  of¬ 
fice;  workers  shave  an  extra  20  minutes 


from  their  eighty-hour  days;  parents  do  their 
kids’  homework. 

“The  manager  of  the  convenience  store 
embezzles;  the  kid  steals  a  Twinkie  from 
the  store,”  he  said.  “People  steal  in  ways  that 
are  available  to  them.” 

Eskridge  should  know.  Before  becoming 
a  college  professor,  he  worked  in  the  white- 
collar  crime  division  of  an  attorney  general’s 
office,  so  the  results  of  the  surveys  weren’t 
entirely  surprising. 

“It’s  disheartening,  and  it’s  troublesome... 
But  is  there  any  difference  between  the  rob¬ 
ber  barons  of  the  1880s  and  the  robber 
barons  of  the  1980s?  They  get  away  with  it; 
kids  see  that. 

“Isn’t  that  part  of  the  American  way?  Get 
away  with  it...  The  winners  write  the  rules, 
not  the  losers.” 

The  corruption  of  institutions  has  given 
people  a  sense  that  they  had  better  take 
what  they  can  get  while  the  getting  is  good, 
he  said. 

“I  think  the  whole  country  is  moving  in 
that  direction.  We’re  a  nation  of  lying,  cheat¬ 
ing  thieves,”  Eskridge  said,  noting  that  the 
robber  barons  of  the  1700s  and  1800s  who 
helped  establish  the  nation  are  considered 
heroes  today,  although  many  of  them  basi¬ 
cally  lied,  cheated  and  stole  their  way  to 
success. 

Another  recent  study  seems  to  bear  out  Es¬ 
kridge’s  data  on  cheating  among  college  stu¬ 
dents. 

Donald  McCabe  of  Rutgers  University  in 
New  Jersey  surveyed  more  than  6,000  stu¬ 
dents  at  31  American  universities  and  found 
that  67  percent  admitted  to  having  cheated 
at  least  once  during  their  academic  careers, 
according  to  a  Sept.  10  story  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Technician. 


Caffeine:  a  student’s  breakfast  of  champions 

Java.  Tea.  Cola.  Nectar  of  the  Gods.  In  whatever  form,  caffeine  fuels  college  students.  Drink  Up! 


Too  Much  COFFEE? 


by  Laura  Ingalls 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  (CPS)  -  It  is  the 
fuel  of  all-nighters. 

The  lifeblood  that  courses 
through  the  veins  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  pushing  them  on  toward  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

And  sometimes,  as  a  popular  but¬ 
ton  proclaims,  it  is  your  only  friend. 

It’s  caffeine,  and  students  devour 
it  in  mass  quantities. 

Maria  Celes,  a  Union  Square 
Cafe  employee,  said  the  University 
of  Arizona  Student  Union  restau¬ 
rant  sells  about  15  pounds  of  coffee 
and  2,400  ounces  of  cola  each  day. 

And  that’s  just  the  beginning. 
Add  to  that  a  daily  total  of 
about;100  hot  espressos,  15  gallons 
of  cold  espresso  and  six  gallons  of 
tea. 

Becky  Snyder,  another  Union 
Square  employee,  said  a  female  this 
summer  drank  three  32-ounce  cups 
of  cafe  aulait  each  day.  She  said  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  regular  cafe 
customer  to  drink  three  or  four  cups 


of  some  kind  of  coffee  per  day. 

Some  students  said  they  use  caf¬ 
feine  to  replace  eating  and  sleeping. 

“When  you  only  get  two  hours  of 
sleep  each  night  you  really  need 
it,”  said  Colleen  Graham,  an  En¬ 
glish  and  French  senior.  She  said 
caffeine  became  a  regimen  in  her 
life  when  she  had  early  classes  her 


freshman  year. 

“It  was  Mountain  Dew  and  M  & 
Ms  for  breakfast  that  would  keep 
me  going,”  Graham  said. 

Jennifer  Webb,  an  English  and 
German  senior,  said  she  recently 
had  the  choice  of  using  her  last 
three  quarters  for  coffee  or  bus 
fare. 


“I  walked  home,”  she  said,  adding 
that  the  caffeine  gave  her  enough 
energy  to  make  the  trek. 

Both  said  they  have  no  plans  to 
stop  drinking  caffeinated  bever¬ 
ages,  and  Graham  added  that  she 
gets  headaches  when  she  doesn’t 
have  coffee  regularly. 

Gary  Wenk,  a  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  psychology  professor,  re¬ 
searched  caffeine  as  a  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Wenk  said  caffeine  acts  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  stimulant  to  the  central  ner¬ 
vous  system,  raising  heart  and 
blood  pressure  rates.  The  sub¬ 
stance  also  drains  sodium  from  the 
body,  he  said. 

“It  seems  to  enhance  mental 
function,”  Wenk  said. 

He  added  that  caffeine  is  less  ad¬ 
dicting  than  nicotine  or  other  drugs 
and  will  positively  affect  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
fatigued.  Those  well-rested  will 
only  experience  anxiousness,  he 


said. 

An  Wenk  said  the  body  does 
build  up  a  tolerance  to  caffeine  -  an 
event  that  could  create  “nasty 
headaches”  for  about  three  days  if 
a  regular  drinker  does  not  ingest 
caffeine. 

Students  sipping  caffeinated  bev¬ 
erages  in  the  Student  Union  had 
their  own  reasons  why  caffeine  is 
part  of  their  lives. 

“I  drink  tea  because  of  its  fla¬ 
vor,”  said  Sonya  Wodopianov.  She 
said  she  drinks  a  beverage  con¬ 
taining  caffeine  about  four  times 
per  day. 

Christopher  Johnson,  an  English 
literature  senior,  has  a  different 
reason  for  drinking  coffee. 

“It’s  something  that’s  relatively 
cheap  that  might  earn  you  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree,”  Johnson  said,  adding 
that  it  helps  him  wake  up  in  the 
morning  find  study  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time. 

“I  just  couldn’t  be  doing  college  if 
I  didn’t  dnnk  coffee,”  Johnson  said. 
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New  simplified  financial  aid  procedure 


In  mid-November  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  will  be  mailing 
a  new  form  to  students  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  applying  for  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  less  complicated.  Most 
students  who  applied  for  aid  dur¬ 
ing  the  1993-1994  school  year  will 
be  receiving  by  mail  a  form  called 
a  Renewal  Application.  The  new 
form  has  been  developed  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  errors  and  comple¬ 
tion  time  for  students.  Most  of  the 
form  has  been  completed,  using 
data  reported  on  the  1993-1994 
Free  Application  for  Federal  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  (FASFA).  Pre-printed  an¬ 
swers  will  be  provided  to  approxi¬ 
mately  75%  of  the  questions  an¬ 
swered  on  the  FASFA. 

The  Renewal  Application,  which 
resembles  a  Student  Aid  Report 
printed  on  white  paper,  allows  the 


student  to  review  or  correct  last 
year’s  data.  The  students  will  en¬ 
ter  new  responses  and  corrections 
in  the  column  labeled  “Enter  Cor¬ 
rect  Data.”  The  student  does  not 
have  to  write  anything  for  answers 
that  remain  the  same.  If  no  pre¬ 
printed  information  needs  to  be 
updated,  the  number  of  required 
responses  is  less  than  30,  which  in¬ 
cludes  signing  and  dating  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

Only  students  who  filed  the 
FAFSA  in  1993-1994  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving  the  new  Renewal  Applica¬ 
tion.  Certain  filers  such  as  stu¬ 
dents  whose  information  was 
changed  due  to  special  circum¬ 
stances  (such  as  dependency  sta¬ 
tus),  students  in  default  and  stu¬ 
dents  with  invalid  addresses  will 
not  be  mailed  a  Renewal  Applica¬ 


tion.  It  is  important  for  students 
who  do  not  receive  a  Renewal  Ap¬ 
plication  to  remember  to  pick  up  a 
1994-1995  FAFSA  from  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Office  after  the  first  of 
the  year  and  file  by  the  March  1, 
1994  deadline.  DO  NOT  FILE 
YOUR  RENEWAL  APPLICA¬ 
TION  OF  FAFSA  BEFORE  JAN¬ 
UARY  1, 1994. 

Additional  information  about 
the  Renewal  Application  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  as  developments  occur.  As 
with  any  transition,  even  one  in¬ 
tended  toward  simplification,  prob¬ 
lems  or  confusion  may  arise.  Please 
contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in 
Room  40  of  Schwarz  Hall  if  you 
have  questions  about  the  new  ap¬ 
plication  process. 


North  Central  students  to  give  conference  paper 


Three  Purdue  University  North 
Central  biology  students  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  research  project  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Associaltion 
of  Midwestern  College  Biology 
Teachers,  Friday,  Oct.  29,  at  Mil- 
liken  University,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Biology  seniors  Joyce  Kaleta, 
Sharon  Rose  and  Melissa  Vought 
will  give  a  poster  presentation  on 


“Problem  Solving  Sets  and  Clinical 
Case  Studies:  A  Nontraditional  Ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Undergraduate  Bio¬ 
chemistry  Experience.”  Also  co-re- 
searchers  of  the  project  are  three 
former  PU/NC  biology  students: 
Mark  Walker,  Cathy  Thomasino 
and  Sheri  Wilson. 

The  students’  faculty  sponsor  for 
the  project  is  Dr.  George  Asteri- 


adis,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
PU/NC  Biology/Chemistry  Section. 
He  said  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  faculty  in  conducting  signifi¬ 
cant  research  and  present  results 
at  regional  conferences  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  PU/NC’s  bachelor’s 
degree  program  in  biology. 


“Healthy  Living  is  its  own  reward” 

Enjoy  the  Healthy  Lifestyles  Fair 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2, 1993 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

LSF  Lounge 

Wear  your  sweats  and  work  out  with  the  experts! 

Workouts  —  Demos  —  Fun  —  Drawings 

10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  —  Body  Fat  and  Water  Content  Test 
Duneland  YMCA 

10  a.m.  —  Self-Defense  Demo  —  PU/NC  Black  Belt 
Rey  Barreto 

10:30  a.m.  —  Step  Test  Demo  —  Valparaiso  YMCA’s 
Russ  Miller 

11  a.m.  —  “Pee-Wee  and  Parent”  workout 

11:30  a.m.  —  “Let’s  Talk  Fitness”  —  Physical  Perfor¬ 
mance  Center  of  Valparaiso 

12  p.m.  —  PU/NC  Low  Impact  Workout  —  Everyone 
welcome 

12:30  p.m.  —  Jujitsu  Demo  —  Jim  Heckler  of  Val¬ 
paraiso’s  Golden  Dragon  Academy 

1  p.m.  —  Learn  Country  Line  Dancing 

1:30  p.m.  —  “Healthy  Eating”  plus  “New  Regs  for  Food 
Labeling”  with  nutritionist  Annetta  Jones,  LaPorte 
County  Extension  Service 

2  p.m.  —  Workout  Demo  with  Michigan  City  YMCA’s 
Sandy  Block 


Study  warns  against  drinking  games 


POTSDAM,  N.Y.  -  Chug-a-lug 
and  other  drinking  games  are  not 
as  harmless  as  college  students 
may  think,  warn  two  researchers  in 
a  recently  published  study. 

Nearly  4,000  alcohol-consuming 
students  from  58  American  colleges 
and  universities  were  surveyed 
about  the  games  they  play  when 
drinking.  The  study  was  done  by 
David  Hanson,  a  professor  of  soci¬ 
ology  at  Potsdam  College  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  and 


Ruth  Engs,  professor  of  applied 
health  science  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

While  students  who  identified 
themselves  as  “light”  or  “moder¬ 
ate”  drinkers  experienced  few  al- 
colol-related  problems,  those  who 
played  a  drinking  game  within  the 
preceding  year  significantly  in¬ 
creased  the  probability  of  negative 
consequences  in  15  of  17  drinking- 
related  behaviors,  the  report  says. 

The  behaviors  included  missing 


classed,  getting  low  grades,  trouble 
with  the  law,  violent  behavior  or 
property  damage. 

More  than  twice  as  many  game 
players  as  non-game  players  expe¬ 
rienced  difficulties  in  most  cate¬ 
gories,  such  as  driving  while  drink¬ 
ing.  Twice  the  number  of  game 
players  as  non-game  players  also 
had  fears  that  they  may  be  alco¬ 
holics. 

Chug-a-lug  contests,  which  iden¬ 
tify  winners  by  those  who  consume 


the  most  alcohol  in  a  time  period, 
and  “quarters,’  a  game  that  in¬ 
volves  flipping  a  quarter  into  a  mug 
of  beer  to  designate  the  person  who 
has  to  drink  the  contents,  were 
identified  as  two  popular  campus 
drinking  games. 

Hanson  and  Engs  stated  that 
drinking  game  behavior  should  re¬ 
ceive  greater  attention  from  cam¬ 
pus  alcohol  prevention  programs 
and  messages.  The  two  researchers 
concluded,  however,  that  messages 


that  stress  abstinence  from  drink¬ 
ing  have  proved  to  not  be  effective 
among  college  students. 

“Light”  and  “moderate”  drinkers 
were  defined  in  the  study  as  those 
who  drank  no  more  than  once  a 
week,  or  five  or  more  drinks  no 
more  than  once  a  month.  “Heavy” 
drinkers  were  defined  as  those  who 
drank  more  than  five  drinks  at  any 
one  sitting  once  a  week  or  more. 


Emory  graduate  student  crowned  king  in  Africa 


by  Karen  Neustadt 

When  the  militia  surrounded 
Emory  University  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  Anthony  Ephirim-Donkor’s 
home  in  Ghana  and  “seized”  him, 
he  knew  he  could  no  longer  run 
from  his  destiny:  to  be  crowned  a 
king. 

Following  hundreds  of  years  of 
tradition,  Donkor,  37,  was  carried 
throughout  the  town  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  soldiers  and  placed  in 
confinement  where  he  spent  a  week 
performing  the  necessary  rituals 
to  become  king. 

His  hometown  rejoiced.  They  had 
not  had  a  ruler  in  11  years,  and 
had  watched  Donker,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  their  beloved  king,  elude  be¬ 
ing  “seized”  by  attending  school  in 
the  United  States. 

Donkor,  who  is  studying  African 
religion  and  human  development  in 
Emory’s  Graduate  Institute  of  Lib¬ 


eral  Studies  in  Atlanta,  and  who  is 
an  ordained  Methodist  minister, 
knew  that  as  a  member  of  a  royal 
family,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
be  “"seized””  followed  him  each  time 
he  visited  his  hometown. 

“All  the  people  were  shouting.  I 
was  paraded  through  town  and  con¬ 
fined  for  week.  It’s  a  very  demo¬ 
cratic  process  because  the  candi¬ 
date  is  presented  to  the  townspeo¬ 
ple,  and  they  can  say  “yes”  or  “no,” 
Donkor  said. 

Donkor  has  spent  the  past  11 
years  studying  in  the  U.S.  When 
his  grandfather,  who  was  king  of 
the  town  for  42  years,  died,  Donkor 
came  to  the  U.S.  to  attend  school. 

“I  ran  away  for  the  obligation,” 
said  the  pastor  of  the  Suwanee 
Parish  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Georgia  and  the  father  of  three 
small  children.  “But  I  wasn’t  ready 
to  be  king.” 


Donkor  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1982 
at  the  invitation  of  a  United 
Methodist  missionary  he  met  in 
Liberia.  He  attended  Bluefield 
State  College  in  West  Virginia  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga.  He  then  attended  the 
Candler  School  of  Theology  in  At¬ 
lanta,  where  he  earned  a  master’s 
degree  of  divinity. 

Donkor  said  it  was  at  Candler 
that  he  began  to  reclaim  his  cul¬ 
ture. 

“I  see  my  being  here  in  the  U.S. 
as  preparation  for  becoming  king. 
I’ve  been  away  since  1982,"  Donkor 
said.  “It’s  scary.  I  don’t  know  how 
I’ll  be  able  to  meet  the  obligations. 

“I  had  to  come  there  to  rediscov¬ 
er  my  tradition.  One  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  one’s  culture  until  one 
steps  out  of  it.  I  had  never  been 
judged  on  my  color.  I  had  to  find 
out:  Who  am  I?” 


Donkor,  who  will  take  the  royal 
name  Nana  Obrafo  Owam  X,  said 
that  his  experience  as  a  Methodist 
minister  is  not  unlike  the  royal  du¬ 
ties  awaiting  him  when  he  takes 
the  throne  in  December. 

“They  are  both  sacred  offices,” 
he  observed.  “They  involved  leading 
a  group  and  being  there  for  the 
group.  I  will  be  leading  these  peo¬ 
ple,  who  I  call  my  own..” 

Donkor’s  grandfather  got  his 
town  involved  in  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter’s  Project  2000,  which 
consisted  of  planting  100  acres  of 
com  in  the  area,  he  noted.  Donkor 
wrote  to  Carter  to  express  his  grat¬ 
itude  for  the  work  he  did  with  his 
grandfather. 

“The  hope  of  the  town  is  that  I’ll  be 
able  to  continue  in  his  footsteps  by 
trying  to  get  help  in  the  U.S.  for 
them,”  he  said,  noting  that  the  town 
has  only  had  one  candidate  for  king 


since  his  grandfather’s  death  in 
1982,  and  that  person  was  removed 
because  he  brought  dishonor  to  the 
position. 

Ghana’s  culture  is  matrilineal  - 
the  rulers  are  chosen  from  the  fe¬ 
male’s  side  of  the  family.  The  fe¬ 
male  monarch  nominated  the  king, 
and  a  group  of  elders  within  the 
family  decides  whether  the  people 
will  accept  the  nominee.  The  nom¬ 
ination  is  presented  to  the  1,000 
citizens  of  the  town,  who  have  the 
final  say  in  the  matter. 

Donkor  says  he  has  ambitions 
for  the  town,  and  hopes  to  revital¬ 
ize  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school,  the  health-care  system  and 
the  Methodist  Church.  Most  of  the 
natives  of  the  small  town  are 
Methodists  or  Muslims. 

“I  see  them  as  very  complimen¬ 
tary  religions,”  he  said. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


The  Community  Theatre  Guild  of  Valparaiso  presents  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  October  29  and  30  at  the  Memorial  Opera 
House,  curtain  time  8:15.  For  reservations  and  information, 
call  464-1636. 

Footlight  Players,  at  Coolspring  Institute,  Johnson  Road, 
Michigan  City,  presents  Bleacher  Bums,  November  5,  6,  12, 
and  13,  curtain  time  8:00.  For  information,  call  879-5840. 


Danspace  Productions  Foundation  Inc.  presents 
McBroadway  Makes  McMovies 

October  29,  30  at  8  p.m. 

November  5,  6  at  8  p.m. 

November  7  at  3  p.m. 

Danspace  Theatre 
215  W.  10th  Street  Michigan  City 
872-4221 


Curtain  rises  on  opera 

For  this  year’s  cultural  arts  season,  Indiana  Opera  North,  the  re¬ 
gion’s  only  performing  opera  company,  will  add  two  classic  perfor¬ 
mances  to  the  O’Laughlin  schedule,  “II  Travatore,”  and  Mozart’s 
“The  Magic  Flute.” 

“II  Travatore,”  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  will  be  performed  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  6  at  7:30  p.m.  This  opera  tells  the  tale  of  a  gypsy  woman  who 
steals  an  infant  boy  and  raises  him  as  her  own.  The  boy  grows  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  gypsies  and  enemy  to  his  own  blood  brother,  a  count. 
These  men  fight  tirelessly  for  power  and  the  love  of  a  woman. 

The  second  opera  of  the  season,  “The  Magic  Flute,”  is  a  wondrous 
fairy  tale.  Its  excitement  includes  a  mysterious  kidnapping  of  a 
princess,  a  wicked  queen,  a  mysterious  priest,  a  strange  bird  man, 
and  a  magical  flute.  This  enchanting  performance  will  be  performed 
on  March  26  at  7:30  p.m. 

In  addition  to  these  performances,  ION  and  Saint  Mary’s  will  also 
present  an  “Opera  is  for  Lovers”  concert  on  Feb.  5,  and  an  opera  recital 
on  April  9.  Both  concerts  will  be  held  in  the  Little  Theatre. 

Tickets  for  “II  Travatore”  and  “The  Magic  Flute”  are  $15  for  each 
performance,  with  discounts  for  senior  citizens  and  students.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  $10  for  “Opera  is  for  Lovers”  and  $5  for  the  opera  recital.  Seats 
for  all  productions  are  on  sale  at  the  Saint  Mar/ s  box  office. 

Call  219/284-4626  for  tickets. 


Sinai 

Sunday  Euening 
Forum 

November  14  —  Rabbi  Karl  Richter 

Remembrances  and  Reflections 
December  12  —  Dr.  Mae  Jemison 
Star  Trekking:  New  Challenges  for  Science 
January  16  —  Professor  Irwin  Weil 
From  Russia  with  Love 

February  13  —  Detective  J.  J.  Bittenbinder 

Street  Smarts:  Beware  of  the  Sharks 

March  20  —  Bob  Simon 

Man  about  the  World:  Poise,  Passion,  and  Presence 

Student  prices  are  available  at  a  special  price 
from  Purdue  North  Central.  See  Maureen  in 
the  dean  of  students  office.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  programs,  call  874-4477. 


A  Season  of  Magic 

South  Bend  Symphony 
1993-1994  Season 

Classical  Series 

January  15 

Mostly  Beethoven-One 
Daniel  Gaisford,  cello 

February  19 
Mostly  Beethoven-Two 
Janina  Fialkowski,  piano 

March  5 

John  Bruce  Yeh,  clarinet 


Season  tickets  available  232-6343 


Dan  &  Kristel  Moser 

Local  Colour 


hope  to  see  YOU  at: 

Western  Inn 

Saturday 

Oct.  30th 

Roskoe’s 

Friday 

Nov.  5th 

Holly’s 

Friday 

Nov.  12  th 

Saturday 

Nov.  13  th 
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Baseball:  a  season  of  patience 


The  Spectator 


by  Jack  Peters 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  third  year  Baseball  Coach 
Larry  Blake,  Sr.,  may  flash  a  glare 
at  you  when  asked  about  the  9  win- 
8  loss  1993  Baseball  Season  record. 
Let’s  face  it,  last  year  the  team  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  12  win  -  5  loss  record. 
Don’t  count  on  it;  there  are  no 
glares  from  this  man.  Hands  down, 
Coach  Blake  never  compares  one 
team’s  record  and  players  to  an¬ 
other.  He  leaves  those  compar¬ 
isons  for  others.  Just  the  idea  that 
someone  compares  is  ridiculous  in 
his  mind.  First  of  all,  the  roster 
only  had  five  returning  lettermen 
-  a  completely  different  photo¬ 
graph  of  players  than  last  year. 

Blake  won’t  budge  an  inch,  how¬ 
ever,  if  anyone  down  grades  his 
players,  simply,  he  is  proud  of  his 
players.  “These  young  men  were 
trying  to  succeed  and  at  times  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  deal  with 
failure,  but  I  knew  it  was  part  of 
the  game.  It’s  nothing  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  When  in  trouble  they 
fought  back.  Those  types  are  the 
best  people,”  Blake  expressed. 

“What  I  remember  most  about 
this  team  is  the  famous  inspiring 


thought  about  EFFORT.  It  goes 
like  this,  some  people  dream  of  wor¬ 
thy  accomplishments  while  others 
stay  awake  and  do  them,”  Blake 
mentions. 

There  are  no  questions  about 
this  year  team  performance. 
Throughout  the  season  there  were 
spectacular  defensive  plays;  out¬ 
standing  execution;  explosive  hit¬ 
ting;  untouchable  pitching;  lots  of 
laughs;  and  most  importantly  a 
family  feeling  among  the  players. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  players  high¬ 
lighted  and  certain  features  of  their 
performance  levels: 

Chad  Dzierba  (Chesterton), 
Rightfielder  and  Pitcher.  Chad 
ended  the  season  with  a  team  lead¬ 
ing  .459  Batting  Average.  He  also 
led  the  team  in  homeruns  with  3 
and  RBI’s  with  16.  His  pitching 
record  of  3  wins  -  2  losses  was  the 
best  for  the  team. 

Chris  Allen  (Lake  Central),  3rd 
Baseman  and  Pitcher.  A  great  de¬ 
fensive  performance  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  this  season.  Pitched  a  6-0 
shutout  in  the  Centaurs  last  victo¬ 
ry  of  the  1993. 

Nate  Howe  (M.C.  Roses),  Catch¬ 


er.  Nate  was  the  starting  catcher 
handling  the  PU/NC  pitching  staff 
efficiently.  Threw  24  runners  out 
stealing  (a  career  record  for 
PU/NC). 

Mike  Kapinski  (Portage),  Cen- 
terfielder.  A  speedster  who  rims 
like  a  bullet  and  owns  an  out¬ 
standing  arm  experienced  by 
throwing  3  runners  out  at  home- 
plate  during  the  season.  Leadoff 
hitter  hit  .365  this  season. 

Brad  Krachinski  (M.C.  Elston), 
1st  baseman.  Brad  hit  .333  and 
was  second  in  RBI’s  for  the  season 
while  capturing  1st  base  as  the  sea¬ 
son  progressed. 

Matt  Moryl  (LaPorte),  Outfield¬ 
er.  Matt  was  a  part-time  starter  in 
the  outfield.  Great  attitude.  Team 
player  all  the  way.  Great  things  ex¬ 
pected  next  year. 

Mike  Miller  (LaPorte),  Outfield¬ 
er.  Mike  platooned  in  the  outfield 
for  Coach  Blake.  Made  several  out¬ 
standing  catches  in  the  Franklin 
College  game  to  save  3  runs. 

Jim  Neilsen  (Chesterton),  Out¬ 
fielder.  Jim’s  dual  role  included 
DH  and  catcher.  Hit  .385  this  cam¬ 
paign,  3rd  highest  average  on  the 
team.  His  DH  role  may  have 


helped  Jim’s  focus  on  hitting. 
Great  defensive  catcher. 

Tony  Pollitano  (Chesterton),  2nd 
Baseman.  Tony  was  recovering 
from  an  off  season  shoulder  surgery 
which  prohibited  his  play  greatly. 
Defensively  very  strong,  making 
only  1  error  all  season.  Coach  is 
hoping  his  shoulder  heals  and  can 
be  a  key  player  in  1994. 

Sean  Siewin  (Valparaiso),  2nd 
Baseman.  Great  eye  at  the  plate. 
Was  2nd  in  most  walks.  His  spir¬ 
it  kept  the  team  alive.  Regular 
starting  2nd  baseman. 

Brian  Siewin  (Valparaiso),  Out¬ 
fielder.  Batted  in  the  second  spot 
in  the  line-up  and  proved  his  worth 
by  batting  .433  for  the  year.  Bare¬ 
ly  behind  Dzierba’s  .459.  Lead  the 
team  in  singles  (19);  stolen  bases 
(10);  and  walks  (8).  “Played  su¬ 
perbly,”  according  to  Blake. 

Brian  Wizniak  (LaCrosse), 
Shortstop.  The  team  entered  the 
season  without  a  true  shortstop 
but  ended  the  season  with  one  as 
Brian  responded  effectively  at  the 
position.  With  very  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  role,  Brian’s  progress 
was  noticed. 

Carey  Stone  (Chesterton),  Right- 


fielder,  DH,  and  Relief  Pitcher. 
Stone’s  nickname  was  “Wild 
Thing.”  Kind  of  the  team’s  version 
of  Philadelphia  Phillies  ace  reliefer 
Mitch  Williams.  Threw  in  the  90’s 
accurately  most  of  the  time  but 
scared  many  batters  he  faced. 

In  addition  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  outstanding  players,  Larry 
Blake,  Jr.,  Volunteer  Assistant 
Coach  should  also  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  As  his  dad  states,  “I  never 
ever  dreamed  that  I  would  experi¬ 
ence  a  dad/son  coaching  situation 
but  it  really  worked  out  well.” 

Dad  explained  his  son’s  contri¬ 
butions  as  the  following:  hitting 
instructorshp  was  very  helpful;  and 
was  consistently  there  for  the  play¬ 
ers. 

Coach  Blake,  Sr.  sums  up  the 
season  best,  “Our  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  was  no  matter  where  we 
were,  this  team  represented  PU/NC 
on  and  off  the  field  with  highest 
character  and  never  jeopardized 
the  university’s  integrity.”  Nice 
job  men. 


Hoop  time! 


By  Tony  Ross 

The  Purdue  Unviersity  North 
Central  Centaur  basketball  team 
will  get  ready  for  its  26th  season  of 
roundball,  as  tryouts  continue  for 
this  year’s  team. 

The  Centaurs  will  play  a  20- 
game  schedule  over  the  1993-1994 
season,  a  traditional  scheduling 
format  that  has  existed  18  of  the  25 
years  the  Centaur  basketball  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  around. 

Third-year  head  coach,  Larry 
Blake,  Sr.,  will  try  to  better  last 
year’s  12-9  record,  using  young  tal¬ 
ent  as  a  stepping  stone  for  im¬ 
provement.  Unfortunately,  the  lack 
of  returning  letterman  to  the  line¬ 
up  will  hurt  this  year’s  team. 

Two  new  opponents  have  been 
added  to  the  schedule  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  this  season.  Fort  Wayne  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Moody  Bible  Institute. 

The  Centaurs  will  be  involved 


in  three  tournaments  this  year. 
One,  the  PU/NC  Classic,  involving 
the  schools  of  Ancilla  College,  In¬ 
diana  University  Kokomo,  Indiana 
University  Northwest  and  PU/NC. 
Another  will  be  the  Bethel  College 
Classic,  where  two  of  the  four 
teams  are  NAIA  schools,  Bethel 
and  Indiana  University  South 
Bend. 

The  Centaurs  tip  off  their  season 
at  South  Bend,  in  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  South  Bend  Classic  on  Nov. 
12  and  13. 

This  year  the  Centaurs  will  have 
a  special  addition  to  the  team.  The 
Centaur  Cheerleaders  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  their  debut  with  new  uniforms 
at  the  first  home  game  Saturday, 
Nov.  20,  against  Ancilla  College. 

Here  is  a  look  at  the  first  month 
of  basketball  for  the  Centaurs: 

Friday  -  Nov.  12  -  IU/SB 
Classic  -  Time  TBA 

Saturday  -  Nov.  13  -  IU/SB 
Classic  -  Time  TBA 

Saturday  -  Nov.  20  -  An¬ 
cilla  College  at  PU/NC  -  6  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played 
at  Westville  High  School. 

Volunteer  help  needed  for  all 
home  games.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  contact  Jack  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities/Athletics, 
Ext.  273. 
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1993-94  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time 

Fri. 

Nov.  12 

IU/SB  Classic 

South  Bend 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Nov.  13 

IU/SB  Classic 

South  Bend 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Nov.  20 

Ancilla  College 

PU/NC 

6  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 


“Walk  for  Fun”and 
“Run  with  Us” 


Log  sheets  are  to  be  submitted  to 
Activities/Athletics  Office  by  October 
30, 1993.  Shirts  will  be  ordered  after 
log  sheets  are  submitted.  It  will  take 
3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Each  partic¬ 
ipant  will  be  contacted  when  shirts 
arrive. 
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The  Centaurs’  new  cheerleaders 


Spectator  photo  by  Steve  Gondek 

From  left  to  right:  Jessica  Valley,  Rebecca  Webb,  Amy  Annen,  Dawn  Bauer,  Tracey  Murray 


Rick  Sowash 


Monday 
November  8 
Noon  to  1  p.m. 
LSF 


The  great  American  whopper  is  alive  and  well,  says  Rick  Sowash.  This 
celebrated  master  of  the  tall  tale  will  offer  for  your  entertainment  such 
“industrial  strength”  rip-snorters  as: 

<0*  Man-eating  Cucumbers 
When  Snakes  Bite  Walking  Sticks 
•0  Getting  Even  with  Mosquitoes 

❖  The  Bear  That  Got  Turned  Inside  Out 

❖  The  Pet  Catfish 

<0*  The  World’s  Fastest  Hunting  Dog 

Open  to  the  Public  Students,  Staff  and  Faculty  Welcome 
Sponsored  by  th  F.A.G.E.  Committee  and  the  Student  Activities  Office 


by  Ken  Peterson 

For  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  Purdue  University  North 
Central  will  have  cheerleaders  at 
the  basketball  games. 

After  tryouts  were  complete,  six 
women  were  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
three  judges  to  be  the  first  PU/NC 
squad  since  1985. 

Amy  Annen,  Dawn  Bauer,  Lisa 
Jones,  Tracy  Murray,  Jessica  Val¬ 
ley,  and  Rebecca  Webb  made  the 
squad.  Each  of  them  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  cheerleading  from  their 
high  school  years,  and  sponsor 
Joyce  Stumpe  hopes  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  spread  throughout  cam¬ 
pus. 

“This  will  hopefully  start  real 
school  spirit,”  said  Stumpe,  who 
also  got  approval  for  a  Spirit  Club. 
“Most  people  don’t  even  know  we 
have  a  basketball  team.” 

The  idea  to  have  a  squad  was 
several  years  in  the  making.  It 


was  suggested  when  Stumpe  first 
came  to  the  school  in  1991  that 
PU/NC  should  have  cheerleaders. 
At  first,  it  amounted  to  nothing, 
but  two  years  later,  the  idea  was 
started  up  again. 

When  the  call  went  out  that  the 
school  was  interested  in  forming  a 
cheerleading  squad,  20  women 
signed  up,  but  only  nine  attended 
tryouts,  and,  following  cuts,  the 
squad  was  formed  on  Sept.  25. 

They  will  make  their  debut  on 
the  weekend  of  Nov.  13  at  the  In¬ 
diana  University  South  Bend  bas¬ 
ketball  tournament.  Their  PU/NC 
debut  will  take  place  on  Nov.  20, 
when  the  Centaurs  play  host  to 
Ancilla  College  at  Westville  High 
School. 

With  the  cheerleaders  as  good¬ 
will  ambassadors  for  the  school, 
Stumpe  emphatically  vowed,  “We 
will  be  a  class  act,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.” 


‘Purdue  Cornucopia  of  Fun’ 

A  Semi-formal  Dance  Party  for ... 

Students  •  Staff  •  Faculty  •  Alumni 


Friday,  November  12, 1993 


Silver  Palace,  LaPorte 

7  p.m.  -  Hor  d’ oeuvres 
Buffet 

r  7  to  8  p.m.  -  Social  Hour 

8  to  9:30  p.m.  -  Music 
and  Dancing  with  Disk 
Jockey  Andrew  Tomsheck 
of  ”  Sound  Waves” 

9:30  to  10:30  p.m.  -  En¬ 
tertainment  by  Comedian 
Tim  Kaminski 
10:30  p.m.  to  12:30  a.m. 
-  Music  and  Dancing 


Advance  tickets  are  $5  per  person  for  students  $6  per  person  for  staff,  alum¬ 
ni  and  faculty  and  must  be  purchased  by  5  p.m.  Tuesday,  November  9 
Tickets  purchased  after  November  9  ar  at  the  door  are  $10  per  person 
Tickets  are  on  sale  in  die  Dean  of  Students  office  (LSF  103)  or  from  Mar¬ 
sha  Heagy  in  Registration  (SWRZ  40 )  or  Fred  Miller  in  Community  Re¬ 
lations  (SWRZ  140). 
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Sun-60:  A  Serious  Band 

By  Dwayne  Fatherree 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 
James  Brown  may  be  the 
hardest-working  man  in  show 
business,  but  Sun-60  singer, 
songwriter  and  trumpeter  Joan 
Jones  is  easily  the  hardest- 
working  woman  in  rock. 

Wrapping  up  a  five-month  stint 
of  hard  touring  punctuated  by  a 
three-week  "working  break"  to 
film  the  video  for  the  single 
"Never  Knew  God,"  Jones  and 
the  band  were  within  days  of 
returning  to  Los  Angeles  when 
she  put  aside  a  head  cold  and 
the  accompanying  strained  voice 
in  order  to  deliver  a  knockout 
performance  at  The  Varsity 
theater  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Despite  her  condition,  which 
caused  her  usually  crystal-clear 
vocals  to  sound  like  a  cross 
between  the  highs  of  Dale 
Bozzio  and  the  sultry  come- 
hither  of  Brenda  Vaccaro,  Jones 
stepped  out  from  behind  the 
microphone  during  the  encore  to 
sing,  a  capella,  the  last  verse  of 
"Take  Me  Home”  before  the 
band  brought  the  song  to  a 
screaming  close. 

What  would  drive  a  performer 
to  put  that  much  into  a 
performance?  For  Jones  and 
fellow  songwriter  David  Russo, 
there  is  no  easy  answer  --  it’s 
just  the  way  things  are  done. 

"It's  all  nerves,"  said  Jones 
after  the  set,  seeming  much 
more  diminutive  relaxing  on  a 
backstage  couch  instead  of 
pounding  the  stageplanks.  "It 
keeps  you  fresh.  I  mean, 
everyone  gooses  one  another.  I 
went  out  there  tonight  and  the 
bassist  just  looked  up  at  me  and 
laughed.  I  felt  awful,  and  here  he 
was  laughing!  Pretty  soon  they 
(the  band)  were  all  laughing,  and 
I  was  getting  into  it  and  laughing, 
.jpo.  It  gets  you  going.” 


Bring  Hankies  To  ‘Joy  Luck  Club’  (5  stars) 

By  College  Press  Service 

When  you  think  about  Oliver  Stone,  usually  movies  like 
"Platoon"  or  "Scarface"  come  to  mind,  not  interior  stories  such  as 
the  film  version  of  Amy  Tan’s  book  "The  Joy  Luck  Club." 

Go  figure,  then  give  credit  where  it's  due.  "The  Joy  Luck 
Club”  is  sad,  hopeful,  delicate  and  beautifully  filmed,  a  movie  you 
shouldn't  miss,  but  be  sure  to  bring  plenty  of  Kleenex.  It’s  a  real 
heart-tugger,  and  you  know  you've  seen  one  when  a  good  number 
of  the  men  in  the  theater  are  surreptitiously  wiping  their  eyes  and 
sniffling  discreetly  in  handkerchiefs. 

The  movie  follows  the  book  closely,  but  the  action  is 
rearranged  in  a  more  straightforward  manner  in  order  to  relate  the 
tales  of  four  Chinese  women  who  struggle  through  various  ordeals 
to  come  to  America,  their  Mah-Jongg  club,  the  troubles  their  U.S.- 
born  daughters  face,  and  how  the  women  are  more  alike  than  not. 

Tan’s  book  is  about  the  triumph  of  spirit.  It’s  rare  when  a 
movie  matches  a  novel's  spirit,  but  "The  Joy  Luck  Club"  does. 


The  other  side  of  the  nerves  is 
the  creative  spark  that  drives  the 
band  to  write.  Although  Jones 
and  Russo  split  songwriting  and 
vocal  duties  fairly  evenly  on  Only, 
the  band's  second  CD,  Jones 
intimated  that  coexistence  is  not 
always  an  easy  process, 
especially  in  a  five-piece  group 
with  such  creative  members. 

“When  you  start  a  band,  it’ll 
always  feel  like  it  wants  to  break 
up,"  said  Jones.  “Even  in  this 
band  there's  tension.  I  mean, 
David  and  I  fight  sometimes.  That 
keeps  everything  moving, 
though." 

Not  surprisingly,  Jones  likens 
her  songwriting,  on  a  gut  level,  to 
that  of  another  band  that  derived 
most  of  its  creative  energy  from 
internal  tensions  —  the  Rolling 
Stones. 

“It’s  just  rock  and  roll,”  she 
laughed. 

"We're  pretty  lucky,  actually," 
reflected  Jones  about  the  band. 
"It’s  pretty  natural,  and  we're  all 
good  enough  musicians  to  do 
whatever  we  want.” 

Russo  is  indicative  of  the 
wealth  of  talent  within  Sun-60. 

He  handles  his  share  of  the 
vocals,  plays  lead  guitar  and 
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By  AillMiy  IiUm,  Jr. 


tickles  the  keyboards  in  addition 
to  his  songwriting.  He  said  that, 
unlike  Jones,  he  finds  more  of 
his  inspiration  to  write  in 
literature  than  in  the  stress  of  the 
band  relationship. 

"For  me,  I  think  I  get  most  of 
my  inspiration  from  books,  from 
stories,"  said  Russo.  “It’s  not 
much  at  first  —  I  kind  of  half- 
consciously  write,  constructing 
the  songs  in  my  head.  Plus, 
being  on  the  road,  the  reading 
helps  chew  up  a  lot  of  miles.  It 
leads  you  back  to  a  lot  of  other 
thoughts." 

It  is  apparent  that  he  has 
brought  his  work  ethic  to  play  in 
Sun-60’s  success.  In  addition  to 
the  new  CD  and  video  (which 
debuted  on  MTV's  "120 
Minutes”),  the  band  recorded  a 
song  for  the  soundtrack  of  "I 
Married  An  Axe  Murderer,"  the 
Mike  Myers  film,  and  will  be  back 
on  the  road  again  in  late 
October,  probably  touring 
straight  on  till  Christmas. 

Jones  said  that  her 
background  lends  itself  to  clubs. 

"There’s  something  real, 
something  substantial  about 
playing  to  people  in  clubs,"  said 
Jones. 


Mr.  College's 


‘Oh.  my  nosel'— Marcia  toady, 
on  being  struck  with  a  football. 


IWhat  happened  to 
Carol's  first  husband? 

Carol  fatally  wounded  him 
with  a  broken  gin  bottle  during  a 
domestic  dispute. 

■I  Carol's  hips  grew  so  wide 
that  there  was  no  longer  any 
room  for  him  in  their  home,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave, 
ej  She  was  never  married. 
Marcia,  Jon,  and  Cindy  are  the 
bastard  children  of  three 
different  Hell's  Angel  members. 

0^  Which  four  of  the  following  twelve  situations  or  events 
Jmk  DID  NOrtake  ploce  on  a  Brady  Bunch  episode? 

I .)  The  Brady  kids  form  the  Silver  Platters.  3.)  Cindy  is  cruelly  tricked 
into  thinking  she's  the  next  Shirley  Temple.  3.)  Mike  rapidly  drinks  a 
half-bottle  of  tequila  and  beats  the  hell  out  of  Carol.  4.)  Peter  breaks 
Mom's  favorite  vase.  8.)  Jan  has  twisted  delusions  of  a  secret  admirer 
named  John  Glass.  4.)  Greg  drops  two  hits  of  acid  and  beats  the  hell  out 
of  Carol.  7.J  Peter  saves  girl  from  being  messily  crushed  to  death  by  a 
falling  toy-store  shelf.  S.)  Greg  nails  Marcia...  in  the  nose  with  a  foolbdl. 
9.)  After  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  monkey.  Tiger  goes  mod  and  beats  the 
hell  out  of  Carol.  1 0.J  Bobby  tries  to  stretch  himself  by  hanging  from  the 
swing  set.  1  1 .)  Alice  makes  a  big  salad.  1  2.)  Carol  drinks  a  large 
bottle  of  nail-polish  remover  and  beats  the  hell  out  of  herself. 

3  What  happened  to  Fluffy  the  cat  after  his 
appearance  in  the  first  episode? 

A)  Mike  backed  over  the  little  rascal  with  the  car. 

B)  During  a  brief  stint  as  a  practicing  satanist  Jan 
sacrificed  the  cat  in  the  name  of  Lucifer. 

C)  Sam  the  Butcher. 

top  o|  jaweq  BuiimXix) 
sad^  noX  i,uo<]  Tinb  o 

t;  <ic||  v|  'o«A  iwerxsu V 


Send  your  quedtons  and 
corrmerts  to  Mr.  Colege  Oh 

P  O.  Bo*«l 

Gaithersburg.  MD.  208W-043 1 


LACK  Of  rccus 


oH.PLEAse  PteAse, 

SPCNCeB  l  PLEASE 

P LEASE  please" 

TELL  ME  HOW 

YOU  010  THAT, 

1  CALM  QOOM.1 

,  / 
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ANSWERS 


ACROSS 
1  Relaxes 
6  Fruit  drink 
9  Unhappy 

12  You  Glad 
You  re  You?" 

13  Green  fruit 

15  Weary 

16  "The  — " 
(Debbie 
Reynolds  film) 

18  Stake 

19  Superlative 
suffix 

20  Shipshape 

21  Greater  in  size 
23  Shed 

25  Magna  — 

26  Poetic  word 

27  Texas  city 

28  Sault  —  Marie 
31  —  beam 

34  Kind  of  policy 

36  Dry 

37  Peeled 

39  " —  Karenina" 

40  Imposing  homes 

42  Sleds 

43  Omelet  need 

44  Finished 

45  Franklin 

46  Worship 
48  Comes  in 
52  Afr.  antelope 
54  Vended 

56  Fib 

57  Cheer  (for) 

58  One  behind 
another 

61  Extra 

62  Cupid 

63  Horseman 

64  Dined 

65  Wonder 

66  Bird  food 

DOWN 

1  Artist's  stand 

2  Get  up 

3  Actress  Berger 

4  Sch.  subj. 

5  Sparing  spender 

6  One-celled  plant 

7  Force 

8  Big  bird 

9  " —  of  six 
pence  ..." 


10  TV's  — 
Johnson 

1 1  Bambi,  e.g. 

14  Intertwined 

15  Tangy 

17  Advertising  gas 
22  Elvis  —  Presley 

24  Requires 

25  " —  Fear" 

27  Not  as  good 

29  Musical  sound 

30  Times  of  note 

31  Metallic  fabric 

32  "To  — ,  and  a 
bone  ..." 

33  Asian  land 
35  Intimidate 

37  —  church 
mouse 
(destitute) 

38  Bancroft  or 
Meara 

41  Rocker  Billy  — 

42  Banks,  at  times 
45  Ringer 

47  Appointment 
49  Omit  a  syllable 


50  Angered 

51  Prophets 

52  "My  Friend  — " 

53  Debatable 

54  Winter  sight 


55  Monster  of  myth 

59  " —  Yankee 
Doodle  ...” 

60  Expression  of 
disgust/ 


AStici  Of'Dtatf. 


Pregnant  Pause 


By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


User  Friendly. 


On  a  cold  darknight... .through  pale  moonlight.... 
Comes  the  slightest gfint  of....  shimmering  steef. 
It  cuts  through  the  air...  and  ad  that 's  there. 

I  hear  an  eerie  faugh...  and  then...  a  scream... 
dears  the  the  night  in  half! 


The  knife  f fashes  as  it  slashes. ..through  the  pale  skin. 
And  it  pushes  its  way  through  yeilding  flesh... 

As  giggfes  fid  the  air...  giggles  and  screams... 
Through  the  cold,  through  the  dark,.,  and  through  the... 
Wet  autumn  air. 

Again  and  again...  the  Slade  plunges  in... 

The  sounds  are...  horrifying...  liquid  and  sickening. 
And  deep  inside. ..my  heart  leaps...  as  someone  cries... 
“Wait,  stop!  you 've  cut  out  his  eye!  ’ 

My  Srain....  reeling.  My  pulse....  quickening. 

I  watch...  and  smile...  as  the  knife  goes  Sackjn... 

And  comes  out...  leaving  only ...  a  deadmans  ‘grin. 
Then...  it  was  over...  the  victim...  motionless  Sefore  us. 
Our  hands...  covered  with  sticky-  and  horrible  gore. 
The  thought  crept  over  me...  that  the  deed  had  Seen  ...fun! 

yes,  the  annual  carving  of...  JaelfO-Lantem  was... 
finally  done! 


-Wolf  Qhost  '92 
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Students  will  find  answers  to  their  questions  about  graduate  study 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  Oak  Ridge  graduate  school  fair 


Still  undecided  about  where  you 
want  to  go  to  graduate  school? 
You’re  not  alone.  Hundreds  of  po¬ 
tential  graduate  students  will  be 
looking  for  guidance  and  answers  to 
their  questions  when  they  attend 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  Oak  Ridge  Graduate  School 
Fair  to  be  held  Nov.  13,  1993  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The  fair  is  co¬ 
hosted  by  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
Tor  Science  and  Education  (ORISE) 
and  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  will  give  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  faculty  representing 
150  graduate  departments  from 
across  the  nation  on  their  programs 


in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  com¬ 
puter  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering. 

Registration  will  begin  at  8:00 
a.m.  in  the  Pollard  Auditorium  at 
ORISE.  From  9:00  until  10:00  a.m., 
students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  concerning  grad¬ 
uate  school  in  general  and  careers 
in  science  and  engineering  during 
four  15-minute  presentations  also 
held  in  Pollard  Auditorium.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00 
p.m.,  students  will  then  visit  booths 
manned  by  representatives  of  grad- 
uate  programs.  Booths  will  be 
grouped  by  discipline  and  will  be 
staffed  by  faculty  prepared  to  an- 


He’s  a  biology  major 
and  can’t  drive 

(CPS)  SPRING  ARBOR,  Mich.  -  Bob  Waddle  is  a  freshman  at 
Spring  Arbor  College.  He’s  taking  English  composition,  Spanish, 
algebra,  swimming  and  geography. 

And  that  in  and  of  itself  isn’t  too  remarkable.  Thousands  of  col¬ 
lege  freshman  are  doing  that. 

The  fact  he’s  11  and  should  be  in  primary  school  is  remarkable. 
Last  year  he  attended  elementary  school,  and  this  year  he’s 
,  sweating  out  midterms,  papers  and  in-class  assignments  like 
everyone  else. 

I’m  hoping  to  major  in  biology  and  computer  science,”  he  said. 
“It’ll  probably  take  five  years.  And  when  I  graduate  I  still  won’t 
be  old  enough  to  have  a  job  or  a  license.” 

He  said  he  wasn’t  challenged  by  the  curriculum  at  Frost  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Spring  Arbor,  so  he  took  the  ACT  Assess¬ 
ment  and  scored  a  25  out  of  a  possible  36.  Bob  also  audited  a  com¬ 
puter  class  last  year  at  Spring  Arbor  College  and  got  a  105. 

“I  decided  it  was  probably  the  place  for  me,  and  I  decided  to  go 
full  time,”  he  said. 

He’s  trying  out  for  the  intramural  volleyball  team,  has  gone  to 
movies  on  campus  and  is  trying  to  adjust  to  having  up  to  four 
hours  of  free  time  between  classes.  He’s  learning  some  lessons 
about  life,  he  said:  “I’m  finding  I’m  not  the  smartest  in  the  class. 
And  college  is  more  time  consuming.” 

Well,  Bob,  what  about  older  girls?  “I  like  them  OK,”  he  said. 
“And  I  think  they  like  me.” 


Low  SAT  scores,  ‘simplified’ 
school  books  linked 


(CPS)  ITHACA,  N.Y.  —  Declin¬ 
ing  verbal  scores  in  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  simplified  language  in 
school  books,  a  study  by  a  Cornell 
University  sociologist  has  found. 

SAT  verbal  scores  began  to  fall  in 
the  1960s,  when  the  first  Baby 
Boomers  began  taking  SATs, 
dropped  for  16  years  and  have  re¬ 
mained  low  ever  since. 

“The  major  ‘simplifications’  of 
American  school  books  came  in  the 
1950s  —  not  because  the  average 
American  child  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come  dumber,  but  because  of 
changes  in  educational  philosophy,” 
said  Donald  Hayes,  who  developed 
a  computer  system  for  measuring 
the  difficulty  of  texts.  “Texts  were 
simplified  to  increase  ‘success’  in 
reading,  recognizing  that  this 


would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  text’s 
‘challenge.’” 

Hayes  analyzed  766  texts  from 
1860  to  1991.  His  model  rates  dif¬ 
ficulty  according  to  patterns  of 
word  usage  from  600,000  common, 
uncommon  and  rarely  used  words. 
The  difficulty  ratings  begin  at  0.0 
which  is  the  average  of  61  news¬ 
papers.  The  “National  Enquirer” 
and  “Sports  Illustrated”  ranked  mi¬ 
nus  10.3. 

“Most  children  in  the  Baby  Boom 
era  used  first-grade  texts  with  val¬ 
ues  between  minus  53  and  minus 
63,  which  was  12  units  lower  than 
texts  used  by  their  parents,”  Hayes 
said.  “For  almost  30  years  much 
harder  texts  were  in  use  across 
America  —  by  our  students’  grand¬ 
parents.” 


swer  questions  on  curricula,  labo¬ 
ratory  equipment,  university  facil¬ 
ities,  costs,  graduate  assistantships, 
outstanding  graduate  students,  and 
prominent  researchers. 

Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  the  fair  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  the 
Southeast.  “We  are  building  on  the 
experience  gained  from  a  similar 
fair  hosted  last  year  by  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  University  in  the  Re¬ 
search  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,”  said 
Harold  Rider,  ORISE  program 
manager.  Over  250  students  at¬ 
tended  the  fair  in  North  Carolina 
and  met  with  faculty  from  the 
finest  science  and  engineering  grad- 


uate  programs  in  the  United 
States.  The  Oak  Ridge  Graduate 
School  Fair  has  expanded  its  focus 
from  students  in  the  Southeast  to 
those  from  all  over  the  country. 
“This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  talk  one-on-one  with  fac¬ 
ulty  about  graduate  programs  and 
university  research  in  specific  dis¬ 
ciplines,”  added  Rider. 

There  is  no  registration  fee  for 
the  fair.  For  more  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  DOE  Oak  Ridge  Grad¬ 
uate  School  Fair,  contact  Harold 
Rider,  Science/Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation  Division,  Oak  Ridge  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Science  and  Education, 
P.O.  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 


37831-00117  or  call  (615)  576-8158. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Institute  for  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Education  (ORISE)  was 
established  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  to  undertake  na¬ 
tional  and  international  programs 
in  science  and  engineering  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  management  sys¬ 
tems,  energy  and  environment  sys¬ 
tem,  and  medical  sciences.  ORISE 
and  its  programs  are  operated  by 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 
(ORAU)  through  a  management 
and  operating  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1946,  ORAU  is  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  65  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 


Miami  professor  fired  for 
sexual  harassment 


by  Laurie  Powell 

The  Miami  Hurricane 

MIAMI  -  A  high-profile  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami  professor  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Internationa] 
Studies  (GSIS)  was  fired  for  sexu¬ 
al  harassment  and  other  charges  in 
late  September,  following  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  began  in  1992. 

Professor  Jiri  Valenta  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
UM  Board  of  Trustees  after  pro¬ 
fessor  Vandulka  Kubalkova  filed  a 
formal  complaint  against  Valenta 
for  sexual  harassment,  abuse  of 
power  and  financial  improprieties. 

The  charges  were  substantiated 
through  the  testimonies  of  53  wit¬ 
nesses  over  a  15-day  period,  which 
generated  more  than  3,500  pages  of 
transcript.  The  case  received 
widespread  media  attention,  as  Va¬ 
lenta  had  appeared  on  Miami  tele¬ 
vision  stations  as  an  expert  on  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

“The  issue  was  not  the  quality  of 
Dr.  Valenta’s  scholarship.  He  is  a 
well-respected  scholar.  That  is  a 
given,”  said  President  Edward  T. 
Foote  II.  “The  issue  was  his  conduct 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  found 


in  considerable  detail  by  the  Hear¬ 
ing  Committee.” 

Charges  surrounding  Valenta’s 
dismissal  include  physically  touch¬ 
ing  seven  women,  including  grab¬ 
bing  their  breasts  and  buttocks, 
inviting  women  to  bear  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  threatening  retaliation 
when  his  advances  were  rebuffed. 

Other  charges  include  misusing 
portions  of  $35,000  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
can  national  Foundation  grant  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  GSIS,  and  misdi¬ 
recting  GSIS  funds  into  his  per¬ 
sona]  account. 

Kubalkova  said  the  university 
must  move  immediately  ahead  to 
ensure  that  in  the  future  such 
episodes  do  not  occur. 

“I  am  relieved,  but  sad  for  all 
concerned.  It  is  essentia]  that  the 
university  review  its  procedures  so 
that  complaints  of  harassment  and 
abuse  of  power  are  dealt  with  in  a 
timely  fashion,”  Kubalkova  said. 

One  of  the  female  professors  sex¬ 
ually  harassed  by  Valenta,  June 
Dreyer,  was  gratified  by  the  news 
of  Valenta’s  dismissal,  but  said  that 
the  real  problem  lies  with  univer¬ 
sity  administrators  who  ignored 
warning  signs  and  years  of  com¬ 


plaints  against  the  professor. 

In  the  Viewpoint  section  of  the 
Sept.  27  issue  of  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Valenta  stated  that  thought- 
control  methods  were  used  against 
him  at  the  university,  and  that  the 
hearings  were  not  conducted  in  a 
fair  manner. 

Craig  Simon,  a  graduate  student 
who  said  he  was  forced  to  leave  as 
a  result  of  Valenta’s  behavior, 
praised  the  university’s  decisions  to 
fire  Valenta. 

“I  never  expected  any  kind  of  re¬ 
mediation  from  the  university.  I 
never  expected  they  would  get  rid 
of  him  or  correct  the  wrongs  done,” 
Simon  said.  “I  am  pleased  no  one 
will  ever  by  abused  by  him  again.” 

Still  pending  is  a  lawsuit  against 
the  university  by  Andrea  Ewart- 
Simon  and  Ana  Miyares.  Ewart- 
Simon,  a  former  student  of  Valen¬ 
ta’s  and  Miyares,  his  former  staff 
assistant  and  student,  both  claim 
the  university  was  negligent  in  its 
hiring  and  retention  of  Valenta. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  women  claim 
the  university  failed  to  discipline 
Valenta,  “despite  the  actual  knowl¬ 
edge. ..of  Valenta’s  behavior.” 


Students  board  train  for  class 


(CPS)  FRANKLIN,  Mass.  -  For  professor  Bob 
Anzenberger’s  marketing  class  the  morning  lecture  be¬ 
came  a  moving  experience  aboard  a  morning  com¬ 
muter  train. 

This  marketing  class,  offered  through  Dean  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  has  taken  high¬ 
speed  education  to  the  rails.  The  Class  is  taught  three 
times  a  week  aboard  a  one-hour  train  ride  into  Boston. 

Anzenberger  uses  a  microphone  to  make  himself 
heard  and  uses  visual  aides  and  handouts  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  noisy,  bumpy  ride.  Anzenberger  even 
has  to  stop  his  lecture  every  few  minutes  as  the  train 
conductor  announces  the  name  of  the  stops. 

“When  I  heard  about  the  class  I  thought  it  was  hu¬ 
morous  and  pretty  exciting,”  Anzenberger  said.  “It  had 
challenge  to  it.” 


The  early-morning  class  and  the  barriers  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  train  have  not  seemed  to  affect  the  performance 
of  students.  Anzenberger  says  the  students  are  high¬ 
ly  motivated,  and  the  only  delays  have  been  at  the  ter¬ 
minals  when  other  riders  get  off  and  on  the  train. 

The  class  was  designed  to  help  students  who  want 
to  continue  their  education,  but  have  limited  time.  Of 
the  13  students  in  the  marketing  class,  12  work  full 
time. 

Anzenberger  said  institutions  should  move  to  pro¬ 
vide  classes  that  are  both  convenient  and  creative.  He 
says  that  colleges  that  schedule  their  classes  around 
the  needs  of  the  professors  are  not  doing  a  service  to 
the  community. 

“That  was  good  100  years  ago,  but  we  need  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  modern  student,”  he  said. 
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Canine. 


Why  would 


you  wear  these? 
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Help  Wanted 

GREEKS  &  CLUBS 
RAISE  UP  TO  $1,000  IN  JUST 
ONE  WEEK!  For  your  fraternity, 
sorority  or  club.  Plus  $1,000  for 
yourself.  And  a  free  T-SHIRT  just 
for  calling.  1-800-932-0528,  EXT 
75. 

FREE  TRIPS  AND  MONEY!! 
Individuals  and  Student  Organi¬ 
zations  wanted  to  promote  the 
Hottest  Spring  Break  Destinations, 
Call  the  nation’s  leader.  Inter- 
Campus  Programs  1-800-327-6013. 

GROUPS  &  CLUBS  ~ 

Raise  up  to  $500  -  $1,500  in  less 
than  a  week  plus  win  a  trip  to 
MTVs  SPRING  BREAK  ’94  and 
get  a  free  T-Shirt  just  for  calling.  1- 
800-950-1039,  EXT  65. 


♦EXTRA  INCOME  “93* 
Earn  $200  -  $500  weekly  mailing 
1993  Travel  brochures.  For  more 
information  send  a  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  Travel  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2530,  Miami,  FL  33261 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 

For  Sale 

DIAMONDS 

These  are  mounted  on  a  14kt  gold 
ring;  on  this  ring  there  are  two  soli¬ 
taire  Tiffany  style  diamonds.  One 
is  36  pt.  brilliant  cut  G-H,  and  the 
other  is  25  pt.  brilliant  cut  G-H. 
Never  been  worn.  Cost  over 
$24,000.  Guaranteed  appraisal  at 
$16,500.  Must  sell  for  $975.  Pri¬ 
vate  party  please.  Call  879-5633. 


STUDENT  GROUPS 
and 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Interested  in  making  serious 
money  marketing  no  annual  fee 
for  life  credit  cards: 

AT&T  Universal  MasterCard 
Discover  Card 
Top  Department  Stores? 

For  More  Details  Call 

1-800-592-2121 

ext.  313 

Call  Today! 


ASK  US  HOW  TO 
RECEIVE  A  FREE  CD 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE! 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


P  L  A 

CEMENT* 

O  F 

F  1  c  E/d 

WORKSHOPS 

The  Resume  and  Cover  Letter  Workshops  for  the  month  of  November  are  scheduled  as  follows: 
Monday,  November  1,  1993 

12:00  noon  - 1:00  pm  LSF  77 
Thursday,  November  4,  1993 

4:00  pm  -  5:00  pm  Schwarz  215 
Tuesday,  November  30,  1993  Scharz  215 

ON  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 
AIR  FORCE 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993  8:00  am  -  4:00  pm 
LITTLE  CAESAR’S 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 
Manager  and  Asst.  Manager  positions 
IDS  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Wednesday,  November  3,  1993 
Developer  -  Application  Systems  Positions 
OSCO  DRUG 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1993 
Management  Trainee  Positions 
JAYMAR  RUBY  (TRANS  APPAREL  GROUP) 

Wednesday,  November  10,  1993 
Developer  -  Application  Systems  Positions 
FIRST  CITIZEN’S  BANK 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1993 
Officer  Trainer  Positions 

JOB  FAIR  > 

PURDUE  NORTH  CENTRAL  JOB  FAIR 

November  5,  1993  from  9:00  am  to  12:00  noon  Fair  will  be  held  at  I.U.  Northwest,  Gary,  IN 
Admission  is  $5.00  at  the  door. 

See  the  Placement  Office  for  a  list  of  employers,  directions  to  IUN,  or  other  information. 
GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

Uncle  Sam  is  hiring!  The  Placement  Office  has  information  on  jobs  that  are  available,  and  on  upcom¬ 
ing  government  job  fairs 


You  wouldn't  wear  these. 


They’re  cute,  fluffy  little  bundles 
of  love— we  take  them  into  our  homes 
and  our  hearts,  and  we  make  them 
part  of  our  families. 

Or  at  least  we  do  that  for  the  pup¬ 
pies  in  the  top  picture.  The  young 
foxes  are  from  the  same  canine  family 
but  they'll  be  caught  in  traps,  or  forced 
to  live  in  confinement  and  then  electro¬ 


cuted  just  for  people  to  wear  on  their 
backs.  It  doesn’t  make  sense,  does  it? 

For  more  information,  contact  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 


The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  Stales 
2100  L  Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20037 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  General  Business  Section,  was 
named  to  chair  the  planning  committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Region  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Programs,  October  7-8  at 
Ivy  Tech  in  Indianapolis.  On  March  19,  he  spoke  on  “The  Culture  of  Victimiza¬ 
tion  and  Its  Impact  on  Our  Economic  Life”  to  a  county  meeting  of  P.E.O. 
chapters  in  Valparaiso. 


speaking  engagements 


Ms.  Joyce  Stumpe,  Student  Services  coordinator,  was  a  panel  discussant  for  a 
“Returning  to  College”  program  of  the  LaPorte  branch  of  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  Oct.  12. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Prof.  Kenneth  A.  La  very,  CPA,  assistant  professor  of  general  business  has 
been  named  to  review  papers  for  the  Taxation  Section  and  Teaching  and 
Curricula  Section  of  the  American  Accounting  Association,  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  university  accounting  professors. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Dr.  Daniel  R.  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  appeared  on  the  nationally  televised  “Les  Brown  Show,”  October 
14,  in  New  York  City,  speaking  on  health  care.  He  also  is  the  author  of  “Bio¬ 
technology:  Technology  of  the  1990s  and  Beyond,”  in  the  October  1993  issue  of 
Tech  Directions. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services  and  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Officer,  participated  in  a  mock  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  trial  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Indiana  Affirmative  Action  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sept.  16-17  in  Indianapolis.  She  also  presented  “The  Voices  of  Diversity: 

A  Critique  of  the  Academy”  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Indiana  Mid 
America  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel,  Sept.  30- 
OcL  1  in  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  George  T.  Asteriadis,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Biology/Chemistry 
Section,  is  the  faculty  sponsor  for  a  paper  on  “Problem  Solving  Sets  &  Clinical 
Case  Studies:  A  Non  Traditional  Approach  to  the  Undergraduate  Biochemistry 
Experience,”  presented  by  three  current  biology  students  and  three  former 
PU/NC  students  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Midwestern 
Biology  Teachers  at  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  Ill.,  on  Oct.  29. 

Dr.  Rey  Barreto,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  is  co-presenter  of  a  paper  on 
“Degradation  of  Water  Soluble  Organic  Fuel  Additives  by  Photocatalysis  Using 
a  Ti02  Slurry  Reaction  Process”  at  the  16th  Midwest  Environmental  Chemistry 
Workshop,  Oct.  17-18,  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Prof.  Carol  Muha-Ronneau,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  presented  “Learn¬ 
ing  to  Leant  Utilizing  ‘Think-Pair-Share’:  A  Cooperative  Learning  Strategy”  at 
the  national  conference  of  the  Organization  of  Associate  Degree  Nursing,  Oct  4, 
in  Biloxi,  Miss. 


\ 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  spoke  on  “A 
Computer-Aided  Approach  to  Helping  Students  Develop  Their  Own  Pre¬ 
calculus  Concepts  at  the  annual  fall  conference  of  the  Indiana  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Oct  8  in  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision  conducted  a  team  building  assessment  for  teachers  at  Park  School, 
Michigan  City,  during  September  and  October,  including  workshop  on  that  topic 
on  Oct.  21-22.  On  Oct.  25,  she  conducted  a  “Report  to  the  Vice  Presidents” 
workshop  for  Indiana  Federal  Savings  Bank  of  Valparaiso. 

Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and  \ 

supervision,  conducted  assessment  for  training  at  R  &  J  Manufacturing  Co., 

Plymouth  on  Oct.  5-6.  On  Oct.  25-27,  he  conducted  a  ‘Train  the  Trainer” 
workshop  for  company  staff. 

Ms.  Peggy  Novotny,  wellness/substance  abuse  prevention  coordinator,  was  a 
panelist  on  “Reaching  the  Non-traditional  Student”  at  the  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in  Higher  Education  national  conference  on  “New 
Connections,  New  Directions”  Sept.  29-Oct.  3  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ms.  Cathy 
Buckman,  assistant  director  of  admissions,  also  attended  the  conference.  : 

Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  made  poster  presenta¬ 
tions  on  “Structuring  Assignments  To  Introduce  Research  to  Associate  Degree 
Nursing  Students”  at  the  conference  on  Nursing  Education  ’93  at  the  Medical  ; 

College  of  Pennsylvania,  June  1 1-13,  and  at  the  Faculty  Development  ’93  ’ 

conference  at  Mosby  Resource,  Inc.,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  June  14-16.  I 

Ms.  Annette  B.  Corbett,  part-time  instructor  in  RHI,  presented  two  half-hour 
workshops  at  the  food  show  sponsored  by  Midland  Grocers,  Sept.  29  in  South  1 
Bend. 

Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Applied  Sport  Psychology  and 
Canadian  Association  for  Motor  Skill  and  Sport  Psychology,  Oct.  10-17  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  j 

Prof.  Dennis  Lauer,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  attended  the  21st 
Annual  Mathematics  and  Statistics  Conference  on  ‘The  Teaching  and  Learning 
of  Undergraduate  Mathematics,”  Oct.  8-9  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  Ms.  Susan  O.  Bachman,  visiting  assistant  professor  of  English,  served 
as  discussion  leaders  at  a  conference  on  “Composition  in  the  21st  Century: 

Crisis  and  Change,”  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Writing  Program  Instructors, 

Oct.  8- 10  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  campus  development,  Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  coordina-  t 
tor  of  printing  and  publications,  and  Ms.  Karen  Prescott,  production  artist, 
attended  the  fall  meeting  of  Purdue  University  information  staffs,  Oct.  19  at 
Indiana/Purdue  Fort  Wayne. 


efcx 


Dr.  L.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  hosted  Valparaiso  Universitv 
education  students  on  a  “Multicultural  Chicago”  excursion,  Oct.  15.  On  Oct.  16, 
he  led  the  annual  CSSAC  tour,  visiting  Chicago  ethnic  neighborhoods  and  the 
Museum  of  Broadcast  Communication. 
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Asteroid  theory  explodes  in  light  of  new  findings 


“No  one  has  ever  figured 
out  how  dinosaurs  breathed, 
but  we  do  know  that  they 
could  not  have  lived  in  a 
modern  atmosphere.” 

-  Dr.  Richard  Hengst 


by  Carey  Millsap 

The  asteroid  theory  of  di¬ 
nosaurs’  extinction  is  his¬ 
tory,  four  scientists  say. 

The  Pele  Hypothesis  says 
that  the  dinosaurs  were  dy¬ 
ing  off  before  the  asteroid 
hit  because  of  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes  on  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  an  animal 
physiologist  and  assistant  professor 
of  biology  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central,  Dr.  Keith  Rigby,  a 
paleontologist  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Gary  Landis  a  ge¬ 
ologist,  with  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sloan,  a 
paleontologist  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  presented  their  hy- 


Dr.  Richard  Hengst 


pothesis  on  Oct.  27  at  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  America  in  Boston. 

In  essence,  the  theory  makes  the 
assertion  that  the  dinosaurs  suf¬ 
focated  because  of  lack  of  oxygen  in 
the  air.  These  scientists  used  the 
information  from  the  study  of  air 
trapped  in  fossilized  amber  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rate  that  the  oxygen 
levels  were  changing.  To  come  to 
this  conclusion,  four  scientists  all 
working  in  different  fields,  brought 
together  their  collective  knowledge 
to  formulate  this  hypothesis.  This 
theory  shows  “how  events  in  geo¬ 
logical  time  tie  together,”  said 
Hengst. 

The  Pele  Hypothesis  is  “the  first 
truly  unifying  theory  ”  in  geological 
terms,  according  to  Hengst.  “It 
says  that  activity  in  the  core  of  the 
earth  drives  all  other  things  that 
live  on  the  earth.” 

The  team  extracted  its  own  am¬ 


ber  to  study  from  the  Hell  Creek 
formation  in  Montana;  Rigby  led 
these  digs  accompanied  by  Sloan. 
Each  of  the  scientists  played  a  dis¬ 
tinct  role  in  the  overall  research. 
Landis,  using  a  method  he  and  an¬ 
other  university  scientist  theorized, 
and  Rigby  studied  the  prehistoric 
air  trapped  in  amber.  Hengst,  as  a 
physiologist,  studied  the  breathing 
systems  of  alligators.  Alligators 
are  the  closest  living  relatives  to  the 
dinosaurs,  and  Hengst  kept  two  al¬ 
ligators  at  the  North  Central  cam¬ 
pus  for  his  research  during  the 
summer  of  1993. 

Hengst  also  studied  bones  at  the 
Field  Museum  in  Chicago  as  part  of 
his  research.  By  measuring  and 
calculating  the  size  of  dinosaurs’ 
rib  cages,  he  was  able  to  conclude 
that  the  amount  of  oxygen  to  pow¬ 
er  such  a  large  animal  was  not 
available  due  to  the  atmospheric 
changes  that  happened  on  the 
earth. 

The  amber  studies  offer  evidence 
to  support  this  theory.  Air  from 
the  time  of  the  dinosaurs  was  35 
percent  oxygen  and  the  air  today  is 
21percent  oxygen.  “No  one  has  ever 
figured  out  how  dinosaurs  actual¬ 
ly  breathed.  But  we  do  know  they 
could  not  live  in  a  modern  atmo¬ 
sphere,”  Hengst  said. 

Another  source  of  evidence  for 
the  Pele  Hypothesis  is  the  massive 
dinosaur  record  in  the  Guangdong 
Province  in  China.  Here,  Rigby 
has  studied  the  remains,  and  some 
of  them  date  back  after  so  called  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  dinosaurs.  This 
would  lead  scientists  to  conclude 
that  dinosaurs  died  at  different 
rates,  and  not  all  at  once.  Hengst 
and  Rigby  will  travel  to  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  1993  Christmas  break  to 
study  egg  nests  further. 

The  team  is  anxiously  awaiting 
responses  from  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  about  their  claim.  “We  may 
have  discovered  the  ultimate  se¬ 
lection  pressure,”  said  Rigby  and 
Hengst.  “  Respiration  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  for  survival,”  Hengst 
said. 


The  growth  continues... 
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The  second  and  third  floors  reach  new  heights  as  construction  continues. 


by  Mary  Kelley 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  filled  with  a  lot  of 
digging  and  hauling  at  the  new  building  site  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central. 

The  latest  earth  moving  project  involved  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  storm  sewer  system.  This  is  now 
completed  and  the  tom  up  service  road  will  be  re¬ 
paired. 

“The  building  project  is  about  two  months  be¬ 
hind  schedule.”  said  Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the 
physical  plant.  “They’re  putting  on  more  men  to 
speed  things  up.”  The  crew  has  been  working  on  the 
second  floor  supports  and  should  be  ready  for  floor 
pouring  around  Thanksgiving.  Purdue  people  are  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  get  the  schedule  back 
on  track,  he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  Nelson  said  that  an  elec¬ 
trical  shut-down  was  planned  for  Schwarz  Hall  in 
December  in  order  to  move  a  buried  switching  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  building.  However,  there  is  a  problem 
getting  the  switch  gear  and  design  drawings,  so 
the  shut-down  is  rescheduled  for  spring. 

The  construction  labors  along  for  all  to  observe, 
but  the  planning  for  equipping  the  new  building  is 
another  type  oflabor  within  the  offices  of  Schwarz 
Hall. 

Melinda  Sell,  director  of  purchasing  and  gener¬ 
al  services,  said,  “The  North  Central  campus  is 
closely  allied  to  Purdue  in  West  Lafayette  for  pur¬ 
chasing  new  furniture  and  equipment.”  Also  that 


there  is  a  standard  procedure  for  purchasing  new 
items,  such  as  furniture,  audio-visual  equipment 
and  janitorial  needs. 

For  example,  a  new  lock  system  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  new  building  will  be  one  that  both  Nel¬ 
son  and  Sell  will  be  involved  with  because  of  their 
affiliation  with  Gene  Hatke,  facilities  planner  and 
coordinator  for  regional  campuses  at  Purdue.  “He’s 
like  an  in-house  architect,”  said  Nelson. 

Both  Hatke  and  a  design  studio  in  West  Lafayette 
offer  advice,  but  PU/NC  makes  the  final  decisions 
as  to  what  will  be  ordered. 

“There  are  standard  vendors  for  commercial  fur¬ 
niture  for  both  offices  and  staff,”  said  Sell.  “We 
have  to  determine  what  the  departments  will  need 
and  what  items  will  be  moved  to  the  new  building.” 

Her  office  will  coordinate  the  paperwork  and  con¬ 
fer  with  Hatke  and  the  design  studio  who  will  help 
furnish  the  classrooms,  vending  room,  lounge  and 
conference  room. 

“We’re  starting  to  move  on  this  now,  because 
usually  there  is  a  six  to  12  week  wait  for  furniture 
delivery,”  Sell  said.  She  also  said  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  paper  work,  considering  how  many  small  items 
will  have  to  be  ordered. 

The  list  will  include  clocks,  bathroom  dispensers, 
pencil  sharpeners,  coat  racks,  waste  paper  baskets 
and  door  plates.  “One  of  the  major  jobs  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  the  telephones  to  the  new  building  in  such  a  way 
that  each  staff  member  can  keep  the  same  extension 
number,”  Sell  said. 
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Spectator  flashbacks 

Thursday,  November  29, 1711  [Addison] 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  Province  of  a  Spec¬ 
tator  than  Public  Shows  and  Diversions;  and  as  among  these 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  Elegant  En¬ 
tertainments  that  are  exhibited  in  our  Theatres,  I  think  it  partic¬ 
ularly  Incumbent  on  me  to  take  Notice  of  every  thing  that  is  re¬ 
markable  in  such  numerous  and  refined  Assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  Years,  there  has  been  a  certain  Per¬ 
son  in  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the  Play-house,  who  when  he  is  pleased 
with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  Stage,  expresses  his  Appro¬ 
bation  by  a  loud  Knock  upon  the  Benches,  or  the  Wainscot,  which 
may  be  heard  over  the  whole  Theatre.  This  Person  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  Upper  Gallery. 
Whether  it  be,  that  the  Blow  he  gives  on  these  Occasions  resem¬ 
bles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  Shops  of  such  Artizans,  or  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  Trunk-maker,  who  after  the 
finishing  of  his  Day’s  Work,  used  to  unbend  his  Mind  at  these  Pub- 
lick  Diversions  with  his  Hammer  in  his  Hand,  I  cannot  certainly 
tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  imag¬ 
ine  it  is  a  Spirit  which  haunts  the  Upper-Gallery,  and  from  time 
to  time  makes  those  strange  Noises;  and  the  rather,  because  he  is 
observed  to  be  louder  than  ordinary  every  time  the  Ghost  of  Ham¬ 
let  appears. 

Reprinted  from  Addison  and  Steele:  Selections  from  The  Tatler  and 
The  Spectator,  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Allen. 
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“America’s  Asking”  Essay  Contest 


by  Ralph  Shore 

The  Student  Activities/Athletics 
Office  of  Purdue  University  North 
Central  is  sponsoring  an  essay  con¬ 
test  open  to  all  enrolled  students. 
Essays  should  be  turned  in  to  the 
Student  Activities  Office  into 
SWRZ  103B  by  1  p.m.  Friday,  Dec. 
10. 

There  is  no  cost  to  participate 
and  winners  will  receive  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  to  area  restaurants.  The 
challenge  is  to  provide  a  reaction  to 
the  following  statements: 

•  Should  the  United  States 
avoid  turmoil  situations  in  other 
countries  like  Somalia  and  Haiti 
to  prevent  military  confrontations 


by  Kaye  Mosley 

Well,  here  we  are  again  with  only 
five  weeks  left  in  the  semester,  but 
who’s  counting?  We  here  in  the 
Senate  want  to  wish  everyone  good 
luck  on  their  finals.  Study  hard 
and  don’t  wait  until  the  last 
minute;  if  you  start  early,  you  won’t 
get  stressed  out.  Just  relax,  take  a 
few  deep  breaths,  and  smile  ’cause 
it’s  is  almost  over. 

Secondly,  we  would  like  to  wel- 

FINANCIAL  AID 
RECIPIENTS 

If  you  advance  registered  and 
are  receiving  financial  aid,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  appear,  in  per¬ 
son,  at  the  Bursar’s  Office  during 
the  week  of  Nov.  29-Dec.  3.  At  this 
time  your  aid  will  be  applied  to 
your  class  fees.  Any  balance  not 
covered  by  financial  aid  must  be 
paid  by  Dec.  10,  1993. 

Students  requiring  a  personal 
deferment  must  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Bursar  at  least  one 
week  prior  to  the  payment  dead¬ 
line. 

Four  students  representing  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  attend  the 
Mid-America  Association  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity  Program  An¬ 
nual  Student  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Fonteatarms.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  6-7, 1993. 

Lee  Olsen,  Rick  Day,  James 
Ranee,  and  Shere  Butterfield  rep¬ 
resented  PU/NC,  with  Olsen  and 
Day  presenting  a  session  on  “Stu¬ 
dent  Rights  and  Responsibilities.” 
Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  sSs  direction, 
was  the  moderator  for  the  session. 


involving  U.S.  forces? 

•  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  have  a  nationalized 
healthcare  system? 

•  Should  the  Pentagon  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  discharge  homosexuals 
from  the  military? 

Essay  are  to  be  a  prescribed 
length  of  2-3  typewritten  pages, 
double-spaced.  A  cover  page  is  re¬ 
quired,  labeled  with  the  title  of  the 
essay  and  the  student’s  name. 
Only  one  essay  per  student  is  al¬ 
lowed  and  the  work  must  be  an 
original  written  composition  of  the 
individual  student  in  whose  name 
the  entry  is  submitted. 

Compositions  will  be  judged  by 


come  two  new  members  to  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate.  Kris  Cantrell  and 
LaVina  Parks.  Kris  works  in  the 
sitter  service  aiid  is  a  Liberal  Arts 
major,  who  will  be  graduating  in 
May.  LaVina  works  in  the  Dean  of 
Students’  office  and  is  currently  an 
undecided  major. 

Lastly,  the  Student  Senate  would 
like  to  remind  everyone  about  the 
two  projects  going  on  right  now: 
The  coat  and  food  drives.  There 


the  coordinating  committee  whose 
decision(s)  will  be  final.  The  top 
winners  will  be  based  on  a  100- 
point  system  allowing  25-points  for 
each  of  the  following  categories: 

•  Ability  to  add  meaning  and 
to  communicate  ideas. 

•  Relevance  and  correlation 
to  topic. 

•  Required  format,  grammar 
and  usage. 

•  Creativity,  imagination 
and  originality. 

Winners  will  be  notified  by  Fri¬ 
day,  Dec.  17.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Student  Activities/Ath¬ 
letics  Office,  LSF  103B. 


are  boxes  laid  out  all  over  campus 
for  food  items  and  coats  or  other 
winter  items  may  be  brought  into 
the  Senate  Office  (Rm.  132).  Re¬ 
member  the  needy  in  these  holi¬ 
day  times.  One  of  the  needy  could 
be  your  classmate. 

Once  again,  we  would  like  to 
wish  you  good  luck  in  these  last 
few  weeks  of  the  semester  and  if 
you  need  anything,  don’t  hesitate  to 
ask  us! 


NEW  FINANCIAL  AID  APPLICATION 
PROCEDURE  FOR  1994-95 

In  mid-November  the  Department  of  Education  will  be 
mailing  a  new  form  to  students  which  is  intended  to  make 
applying  for  financial  aid  for  1994-95  less  complicated. 
Most  students  who  applied  for  financial  aid  during  the 
1993-94  school  year  will  be  receiving  the  new  form  called 
a  Renewal  Application.  The  Renewal  Application  is  a  pre¬ 
printed  form  which  allows  the  student  to  review  and  cor¬ 
rect  data  that  was  reported  on  the  1993-94  Free  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA). 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  file  a  Renewal  Application  or 
a  FAFSA  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid  for 
the  1994-95  academic  year.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  Re 
newal  Application  by  mail,  be  sure  to  pick  up  a  1994-95  I 
FAFSA  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office  after  the  first  of  the  year  | 
To  be  considered  for  all  types  of  Financial  Aid,  you  must  file  I 
a  Renewal  Application  or  a  1994-95  FAFSA  between  Jan 
1  and  March  1, 1994.  Do  not  file  a  Renewal  Application  or 
a  1994-95  FAFSA  before  Jan.  1, 1994. 

Remember,  this  is  intended  to  make  the  application  pro- 1 
cess  easier.  Please  follow  instructions  carefully  and  file  the 
Renewal  Application  of  FAFSA  between  Jan.  1  and  March 
1, 1994.  You  may  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  Room 
40  of  Schwarz  Hall  if  you  have  questions  about  the  apph-  J 
cation  process. 


SPANISH  235 

Latin  American  Literature  in  Translation  with  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy 
M  W  F  from  10-10:50  a.m.,  Spring  1994 

The  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  the  reading  will  be  in  English.  No  background  in  Spanish  is 
necessary.  The  course  will  meet  the  new  Curriculum  2000  requirement  in  “Other  Cultures.” 

This  course  presents  a  view  of  Central  and  South  American  Literature  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
This  view  includes  the  relationship  between  specific  historical  in  Colombia,  and  political  turbulence  in 
Argentina,  and  their  effects  on  the  literature  of  this  period.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  work  of 
four  of  the  most  representative  Twentieth  Century  Latin  American  authors:  Ernesto  Sabato,  The  Tun¬ 
nel-,  Juan  Rulfo,  Pedro  Paramo;  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Labyrinth;  and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  Solitude. 

Sign  up  today! 
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Cold  weather  recycling 


by  Irene  Newhard 

The  second  annual  “Cold  Weath¬ 
er  Recycling  Alert,”  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Senate  Office  and  the 
Student  Support  Services  Office, 
will  expand  its  services  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff. 

Clean  unneeded  items  such  as 
fall  jackets,  winter  coats,  hats, 
boots,  sweaters,  winter  socks, 
gloves  and  mittens  for  adults,  chil¬ 
dren  and  infants  may  be  dropped 
off  or  chosen  by  all  students,  faculty 
or  staff  on  Thursday,  Nov.  18  from 
8  a.m.  -  7  p.m.  and  Friday,  Nov.  19 


from  8  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  in  the  LSF 
lounge. 

“They  don’t  have  to  drop  some¬ 
thing  off  to  pick  something  up,” 
said  Sheilah  Witten,  student  sen¬ 
ator.  “And  items  that  their  family 
members  need  may  be  chosen.” 

Daytime  clothing  donations,  pri¬ 
or  to  Nov.  18-19,  may  be  taken  to 
the  Student  Senate  Office  or  the 
Student  Support  Services  Office  in 
the  LSF  building.  Evening  clothing 
donations,  prior  to  Nov.  18-19,  may 
be  taken  to  the  University  Police 
Office,  SWRZ  38. 


The  Spectator 


The  master  of  the  tall  tale 


by  Ralph  Shore 

An  Ohio  storyteller  gave  an  au¬ 
dience  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central  more  than  they  expected 
Monday  during  a  special  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  LSF  Building  lounge. 
“Master  of  the  Tall  Tale”  Rick 
Sowash  impressed  the  audience  of 
about  30  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  with  his  classical  music  piano 
playing  and  theatrical  portrayals  of 
the  tall  tales  he  presented. 

Sowash  is  a  composer  of  classical 
music  and  an  actor  who  recently 
performed  the  role  of  a  professor  in 
the  Walt  Disney  feature  film  enti- 
itled  Joey  Coyle.  His  skills  of  both 
acting  and  piano  playing  were  ap- 
I  parent  to  all  while  he  captivated  his 
audience  with  the  tales  of  Richland 
County. 

He  told  stories  and  jokes  that 
centered  around  Cy  Gatton,  a  Rich¬ 
land  County  Ohio  nurseryman  and 
farmer  who  was  a  celebrated  figure 
in  the  1930’s  because  of  his  story¬ 
telling  skills.  Cy  Gatton  lived  form 
1863-1937  and  was  recognized  by 
news  commentator  Lowell  Thomas 
for  his  command  of  what  Thomas 
called  “The  Great  American  Whop¬ 
per”  and  acquired  national  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  widely  heard  radio 
broadcast. 


Sowash  researched  the  Gatton 
stories,  collecting  them  form  friends 
and  family  of  Cy  Gatton’s  and  has 
spent  the  last  few  years  spreading 
them  throughout  Ohio  and  neigh¬ 
boring  states. 

“This  has  been  my  best  year  yet,” 
Sowash  said.  “I’ve  done  about  100 
engagements  this  year  and  a  pub¬ 
lisher  has  approached  me  to  write 
a  book  about  Cy  because  of  the 
movie  I  did  about  him.” 

WOUB  public  television  in 
Athens,  Ohio  shot  a  60-minute 
video  documentary  titled  “Cy  Gat¬ 
ton  and  the  Great  American  Whop¬ 
per”  which  Sowash  wrote  and  nar¬ 
rated. 

“Tall  tales  and  old  stories  are 
like  verbal  antiques.  The  difference 
between  a  tall  tale  and  a  lie, 
though,  is  that  a  tall  tale  is  told 
for  fun  and  has  some  life-mystery 
as  a  core,  and  lies  hurt  people. 

The  stories  that  Sowash  tells  are 
told  for  fun  and  are  fun  to  listen  to. 
He  carried  with  him  an  assortment 
of  tapes,  compact  discs,  and  his 
video.  To  secure  bookings  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  of  the  copies  of  his  sto¬ 
ries,  he  can  be  contacted  by  writing: 
Rick  Sowash,  Box  535,  Gambier, 
Ohio  43022  or  by  calling  (614)  427- 
3595. 


Spectator  photo  by  Michele  Guerra 

Ken  Peterson  gets  a  free  blood  pressure  screening  at  the  PU/NC  health  fair. 


North  Central  gets  healthy 


by  Michele  Guerra 

Country  line  dancing,  aerobics,  a 
“pee-wee  and  parent”  workout,  free 
healthy  food  and  self-defense  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  just  a  few  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  the  public  participated  in  at 
the  Healthy  Lifestyles  Fair.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  activities,  booths  were 
set  up  from  various  vendors  and 
clubs  from  Michigan  City,  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Chesterton. 

“The  objective  of  the  health  fair 
was  to  teach  people  to  control  their 
own  health  maintenance,  before  a 
serious  health  problem  arises,”  said 
Peggy  Novotny,  coordinator  of  the 
Wellness  program  for  PU/NC. 
Activities  such  as  aerobics  and  cir¬ 
cuit  training  taught  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  YMCA,  showed  the  prop¬ 
er  and  safe  way  to  exercise.  Self-de¬ 


fense,  demonstrated  by  the  Golden 
Dragon  Academy  of  Valparaiso,  ex¬ 
hibited  many  ways  to  protect  your¬ 
self  from  an  attacker  and  answered 
the  public’s  questions  on  self-de¬ 
fense  as  well. 

A  “pee-wee  and  parent”  workout 
which  taught  kids  coordination  and 
how  exercising  could  be  fun  was 
demonstrated  by  Donna  Battista 
ofValparaiso’s  YMCA.  PU/NC’s  sit¬ 
ter  service  joined  in  as  the  children 
were  taught  how  to  gallop  like  hors¬ 
es  and  keep  time  to  the  sound  of  a 
horse’s  gait. 

Country  line  dancing,  taught  by 
Donna  McHenry  of  The  Fitness 
Barn,  attracted  the  most  partici¬ 
pants  as  they  learned  such  dances 
as  The  Cowboy  Boogie. 

Novotny,  who  also  was  in  charge 


of  the  fair  was  pleased  with  the 
turnout . 

The  students,  faculty  and  staff 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
with  the  activities  and  gathering 
free  samples  from  the  local  ven¬ 
dors  which  included  Nature’s 
Pantry  of  Chesterton,  American 
Cancer  Society  and  Hilke’s  Nutri¬ 
tion  Center  of  Valparaiso.  Partici¬ 
pants  were  able  to  get  their  blood 
pressure  screened  and  flexibility 
tested,  also. 

PU/NC  organizations  also  host¬ 
ed  booths  in  the  LSF  Lounge  in 
honor  of  the  fair.  BACCHUS  had 
free  vegetarian  pizza,  the  Outdoor 
Club  displayed  a  video  and 
PU/NC’s  Fitness  Center  helped 
with  coordination. 


PU/NC  reaccreditation  plan  ready 


Country  and  western  show 
for  lunch  series 


by  Patty  Busse 

!  Country  music,  performed  by  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  of  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central,  comes  to  the  LSF 
■Lounge  at  noon  Wednesday,  Nov. 
24  as  part  of  the  Wednesday  Lunch 
peries.  The  country  music  perfor- 
piances  will  feature  a  variety  of 
pnusic  by  various  groups  whose 
jniembers  are  either  faculty  or  staff 
pere.  There  will  be  something  for 
janyone  who  associates  with  or  likes 
[country  music,  said  Dr.  Tom  Young, 
pection  Chair  of  Letters  and  Lan¬ 


guages,  who  is  one  the  participants. 

Other  performers  will  include 
Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology,  and  Dr.  Kurt  Ac¬ 
ton,  former  chairman  of  education. 
Other  campus-bases  groups  such 
as  the  Daughters  of  Pioneers,  and 
the  Sunbonnet  Blues  will  also  en¬ 
tertain.  Songs  by  such  country  mu¬ 
sic  artists  as  Johnny  Cash  and  Dol¬ 
ly  Parton  will  be  performed. 

The  program  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public.  The  cast  promise  a  “foot- 
stomping”  good  time,  according  to 
Dr.  Bednar. 


The  North  Central  Association 
of  College  and  Schools  (NCA)  will 
visit  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  on  April  11, 12  and  13.  This  vis¬ 
it  will  hopefully,  result  in  reac¬ 
creditation  for  PU/NC  as  an  oper¬ 
ationally  separate  campus.  The 
campus  has  been  preparing  for  the 
visit  since  March  1992. 

Last  year  the  campus  conducted 
several  surveys  which  will  provide 
data  for  the  campus  self-study 
which  must  be  prepared  in  advance 
of  the  NCA  visit.  In  the  self-study, 
PU/NC  must  demonstrate  that: 

1.  The  campus  has  clear  and 
publicly  stated  purposes,  consis¬ 
tent  with  its  mission  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  post-secondary  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

2.  The  campus  has  organized  the 


staff,  faculty,  financial  and  physi¬ 
cal  resources  needed  to  accomplish 
its  purposes. 

3.  The  campus  is  accomplishing 
its  purposes. 

4.  The  campus  can  continue  to 
accomplish  its  purposes. 

This  semester  each  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  sections  and  various  other 
committees  and  groups  in  the  cam¬ 
pus  are  writing  chapters  for  the 
self-study.  These  groups  must  not 
only  describe  the  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  which  their  area  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  they  must  evaluate  tne 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  and 
services. 

The  self-study  must  be  in  the 
mail  to  NCA  by  Feb.  11, 1993.  Dr. 
L.  Edward  Bednar,  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 


is  responsible  for  organizing  the 
self-study  and  for  preparing  the 
campus  for  the  final  copies  for  the 
NCA  and  for  teams  that  will  eval¬ 
uate  the  campus  in  April.  He  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger, 
Chairperson  for  Developmental 
Studies  Section. 

In  April,  a  team  of  four  evalua¬ 
tors  from  outside  the  campuses  will 
spend  three  days  verifying  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  self-study.  They 
will  interview  student  groups,  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  administrators  and 
people  from  the  community.  After 
their  visit  they  will  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  NCA,  who  will 
make  a  final  decision  on  accredi¬ 
tation  for  the  campus. 
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Halloween  party,  fun  for  all 


Spectator  photo  by  Diane  Soliday 

Frankenstein’s  monster  and  the  Flame  were  on  hand  to  make  the  party  more  fun. 

Annual  Halloween  party  successful  again 


by  Ralph  Phillips 

The  Halloween  party  is  an  an¬ 
nual  event  for  the  children,  and  is 
geared  towards  the  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  staff  of  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central.  The  party  has 
become  such  a  tradition  that  local 
newspapers  advertise  the  event. 
PU/NC  does  its  share  of  helping  to 
promote  the  party  by  articles  in 
The  Spectator  and  posting  flyers. 

The  children  attending  the  par¬ 
ty  range  in  age  from  2-10  years  old, 
and  they  really  enjoyed  the  activi¬ 
ties  that  the  party  offered.  A  ma¬ 
gician,  Mike  Oliver,  provided  the 
children  with  a  magic  show.  One  of 
our  own  students  dressed  up  as 
Frankenstein’s  monster,  and  a 


member  of  the  staff  Tina  Von 
Drasek  dressed  up  as  “Flame”  the 
she-devil.  They  received  lots  of  at¬ 
tention  from  both  the  children  and 
the  adults.  Frankenstein’s  mon¬ 
ster  and  “Flame”  escorted  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  a  costume  parade 
around  the  main  floor  of  the  LSF 
building.  Afterwards,  the  children 
received  refreshments  in  the  form 
of  punch  and  chips,  and  cartoons 
were  shown  for  entertainment. 
Two  drawings  on  “Guess  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candy”  was  a  new  event  in¬ 
troduced  this  year. 

“The  aspect  of  our  university  par¬ 
ty  is  safety.  It  is  becoming  a  tra¬ 
ditional  event,  and  every  year  I  am 
noticing  familiar  faces  among  the 


children  and  adults.  The  best  part 
of  the  party  is  the  smiling  faces, 
nice  attitudes,  and  there  is  no  fa¬ 
voritism,”  Jack  Peters,  student  ac¬ 
tivities/athletics  director  said.  The 
favorite  costume  this  year  was 
“Barney,”  and  the  favorite  monster 
weis  a  vampire.  The  party  ran  from 
6:00  p.m.  until  8:00  p.m.  since  it 
was  a  school  night,  and  every  child 
walked  away  with  a  bag  of  goodies. 

Lindsey  Peters,  age  7  and  a  half, 
said,  “The  party  was  exciting.  I 
liked  getting  candy,  the  magic 
show,  and  watching  cartoons.  I 
was  scared  by  a  fly  with  a  green 
face,  wings,  a  long  bloody  stinger, 
and  ’icky’  teeth.  This  is  my  6th 
year  going  to  the  party.” 


Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 

by  Michele  Guerra 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  is  holding  its  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  Food  Drive. 

All  non-perishable  food  items, 
household  products  and  toiletries 
will  go  to  needy  students  at  PU/NC. 

Drop  boxes  for  donations  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  hallways  of  Schwarz 
and  LSF,  the  Dean  of  Students  of¬ 
fice,  Student  Support  Services  of¬ 
fice,  Activities/Athletics  office,  game 
room  and  departmental  offices. 
Cash/check  donations  are  also  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Dean  of  Students  of¬ 
fice. 

Donations  must  be  in  by  noon 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  24.  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters,  director  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties/Athletics,  is  the  coordinating 
advisor  for  the  food  drive. 


Notice 

Tb  PU/NC  students  who  completed 
the  SOCAT  exam  in  Computer 
Literacy  (CPT  107L)  last  spring 
semester,  1993. 


You  may  pick  up  your  SOCAT 
certificate  and  score  in  the 
Technology  &  Engineering  Section 
Office  (SWRZ  203B). 


Students 

Certificates  can  be  picked  up  in  the  Technology/Engineering  office  at 
these  times:  Monday  thru  Thursday  -  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  Friday 
-  8:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

Each  student  may  pick  up  his/her  own  certificate  until  the  end  of  this 
semester,  December  16,  1993.  After  that  day,  they  will  be  thrown 
away. 


Slightly  off  campus 

Practice  Zen  For  Your  Tests 


(CPS)  INDIANA,  Pa.  -  Repeat  this  phrase  several  times: 
“Grades  do  not  matter.  Grades  do  not  matter.” 

So  what  if  midterms  are  coming  up  and  you  have  two  major 
papers  due.  Keep  repeating,  “Grades  do  not  matter,”  reports  J. 
J.  Gibbs,  a  professor  of  criminology  at  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gibbs,  author  of  “Dancing  With  Your  Books:  The  Zen  Way  of 
Studying,”  suggests  that  students  practice  Zen  and  find  “the 
zone’  to  learn  how  to  score  high  grades. 

Zen  emphasizes  the  task  at  hand,  Gibbs  writes,  and  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  present  moment.  Using  this  tool  can  remove  “im¬ 
pediments”  to  study,  and  when  students  fully  concentrate  on 
their  work,  they  will  discover  satisfaction  with  study. 

He  offers  these  tips  to  get  in  the  Zen  mode: 

•  Clear  your  mind  through  meditation  and  deep  breathing. 

•  Let  go  of  other  tasks,  times  and  places,  and  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  study  for  a  set  amount  of  time. 

•  Settle  into  studying  and  absorb  the  material. 

•  Dismiss  thoughts  that  are  straying  from  the  task. 

•  Study  as  if  it’s  the  only  reason  you  were  put  on  this  earth. 

“To  live  fully  you  have  to  pay  full  attention  to  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Stanford  OKs  Harassment  Policy 

(CPS)  STANFORD,  Calif.  -  After  three  years  of  debate  and 
rewriting,  Stanford  University  officials  enacted  a  new  policy  in 
early  October  that  deals  with  sexual  harassment  on  campus. 

Unlike  policies  at  some  other  institutions,  Stanford’s  does  not 
prohibit  consensual  relationships  between  students  and  profes¬ 
sors,  but  does  warn  that  there  are  risks  involved  when  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  between  individuals  in  “inherently  unequal  posi¬ 
tions.” 

The  policy  states  that  those  relationships  may  be  “less  consen¬ 
sual  than  the  individual  whose  position  confers  power  believes.” 

The  policy  “comes  down  squarely  on  the  side  of  confidentiali¬ 
ty,”  said  University  President  Gerhard  Casper,  regarding  the 
conflict  between  the  desire  “to  establish  records  of  transgres¬ 
sions  that  can  be  reviewed  later”  and  the  assurance  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  that  would  encourage  people  to  come  forward. 

Sexual  harassment  is  defined  as  unwanted  sexual  advances, 
requests  for  sexual  favors,  and  other  visual,  verbal  or  physical 
conduct 
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Survey:  Frat  Members  Drink  More 

(CPS)  -  Residents  of  campus  fraternity  houses  drink  nearly 
three  times  as  much  booze  as  other  college  men,  while  residents 
of  on-campus  sorority  houses  consume  twice  as  much  alcohol  a3 
other  women,  a  recent  study  said. 

Results  of  the  study,  conducted  by  the  Core  Institute  for  Alco¬ 
hol  and  Other  Drug  Studies  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  were  reported  in  the  October  issue  of  Campus 
Crime. 

“This  is  significant  new  information  that  campus  officials  and 
prevention  specialists  need  to  have,”  Cheryl  Presley,  director  of 
the  institute,  told  the  newsletter. 

Overall,  fraternity  men  average  20  drinks  a  week  compared 
with  eight  for  other  college  men,  while  sorority  women  average 
six  drinks  a  week,  compared  with  three  for  non-sorority  women. 
The  study  was  based  on  the  responses  of  58,000  students  at  78 
institutions  of  higher  education  from  1989  to  1991. 

The  study  also  noted  that  fraternity  members  reported  being 
involved  in  more  episodes  of  binge  drinking  (defined  as  having 
more  than  five  drinks  at  one  sitting),  fights  or  other  violent  be¬ 
havior  at  fraternity  parties,  hangovers,  poor  test  scores  and 
missed  classes. 
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Letter  from  the  chancellor 


The  Spectator 


The  October  27,  1993  issue  of  The  Spec¬ 
tator  contained  an  article  written  by  Rob 
Norris  entitled  “A  Collective  Beef.”  In  that 
article,  Rob  quotes  two  students  who  claim 
that  an  instructor  had  been  warned  “not  to 
expect  too  much  from  PU/NC  students.” 

The  statement  quoted  above  does  not  re¬ 
flect  Purdue  University  North  Central  pol¬ 
icy  or  my  attitude  towards  our  students!  A 
university  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the 
quality  of  the  education  that  it  provides  for 
its  students,  and  at  this  campus  we  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  that  quality.  Our  facul¬ 
ty  are  among  the  best  teachers  available.  As 
was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  Editor’s  note 
accompanying  this  article,  the  academic 
preparation  of  our  faculty  is  excellent.  We 
have  a  great  faculty  who  like  to  teach  and 
who  do  it  well! 

The  suggestion  that  Purdue  University 
North  Central  students  might  not  measure 
up  to  standards  expected  at  other  parts  of 
Purdue  University  does  not  square  with  re¬ 
ality.  For  many  years,  we  have  tracked  stu¬ 
dents  who  transfer  from  this  campus  to  West 
Lafayette.  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  for 
the  most  part,  good  students  who  transfer  to 
residential  campuses  remain  good  students. 
These  students  sometimes  experience  what 


might  be  called  culture  shock,  but  that  is 
more  a  function  of  the  residential  campus  en¬ 
vironment  than  the  academic  preparation  of 
our  students.  Furthermore,  I  am  aware  of 
four  nationally  normed  examinations  that 
have  been  administered  to  PU/NC  students. 
Performance  on  all  of  these  has  been  above 
the  national  average  for  4-year  universities. 

•  Last  year,  two  parts  of  the  Collegiate 
Assessment  of  Academic  Proficiency  exam¬ 
ination  were  administered  to  approximate¬ 
ly  100  students  who  had  completed  the  in¬ 
troductory  composition  course.  Their  per¬ 
formance  on  this  examination  was  above 
the  national  average. 

•  Since  1986,  elementary  education  ma¬ 
jors  have  taken  the  National  Teachers  Ex¬ 
amination  upon  graduation.  Of  the  167  who 
have  taken  the  examination,  165  passed  on 
the  first  try,  the  remaining  2  passed  on  the 
second  try. 

•  A  number  of  graduates  of  the  Associate 
Degree  Program  in  General  Business  have 
taken  the  CPA  examination.  This  exami¬ 
nation  is  usually  administered  only  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  baccalaureate  programs.  Out  stu¬ 
dents  have  enjoyed  a  pass  rate  well  above  the 
state  average. 


•  Finally,  each  year  the  graduates  of  our 
Nursing  program  take  the  Nurses  Regis¬ 
tration  Examination  administered  by  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Their  pass  rate  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  well  above  State  average.  In 
fact,  in  the  most  recent  administration,  100 
percent  of  the  PU/NC  Nursing  graduates 
successfully  passed  the  examination. 

In  some  ways,  Purdue  University  North 
Central  students  are  different.  We  recognize 
that  many  of  them  have  more  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  their  lives  and  experience  more  de¬ 
mands  on  their  times  then  would  be  nor¬ 
mal  at  more  traditional  campuses.  Howev¬ 
er,  we  have  never  felt  our  students  to  be  in¬ 
ferior!  We  have  told  our  faculty  that  they 
need  to  be  more  flexible  in  dealing  with  fam¬ 
ily  and  work-related  problems  and  that  they 
need  to  be  willing  to  spend  more  time  in 
academic  counseling.  However,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  students  are  subject 
to  the  same  academic  expectations  as  all 
other  Purdue  University  students.  To  the 
best  of  our  ability,  we  make  every  attempt 
to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  performance  of 
our  students  is  measured  by  the  same  stan¬ 
dards  found  in  West  Lafayette,  Hammond, 
Fort  Wayne  or  Indianapolis. 

As  part  of  our  response  to  the  challenges 


of  the  future,  this  University  is  committed 
to  a  program  of  assessment  and  continuous 
improvement.  Many  faculty  members  have 
been  working  hard  for  a  year  in  preparing  a 
self-study  for  the  upcoming  North  Central 
Association  accreditation  visit.  In  addition, 
we  are  developing  a  variety  of  assessment 
measures  for  application  now  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Much  of  the  leadership  for  this  project 
has  come  from  Prof.  Ed  Bednar.  In  order  to 
better  inform  the  campus  community  of 
these  efforts,  Dr.  Bednar  has  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  The  Spectator  with  a  continuing  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  assessment  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  find  these  future  articles 
interesting. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this  institu¬ 
tion.  And  I  know  that  our  faculty  are  proud 
of  the  institution  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
teaching.  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  students  have  every  reason  to  feel  that 
same  pride  in  themselves  and  in  their  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  am  glad  that  Rob  raised  this  issue. 
It  has  certainly  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
think  about  ourselves  and  our  performance. 
And,  the  results  of  that  introspection  will 
make  us  better  yet. 

Dale  W.  Alspaugh,  Chancellor 


In  yer  face:  more  beefs 


Rob  Norris 


by  Rob  Norris 

Ah-hah-you  came  back  for  more! 
I  knew  you’d  be  back,  you  faithful 
reader  you!  I’ll  bet  you’re  wonder¬ 
ing  what  astounding  student  beefs 
will  be  in  this  issue.  And  you’re  no 
doubt  wondering  what  compelling 
campus  controversy  I’ll  tackle  this 
time.  Well,  if  it’s  excitement  you 
crave  and  controversy  you  desire, 
you  came  to  the  right  place! 

The  first  student  beef  is  one  of 


my  own  and  it  may  be  “tasteless” 
but  I  think  a  few  words  need  to  be 
dedicated  to  this  issue  any  way. 
Student  beefs.... 

O.K.,  I  know  there  is  no  graceful 
way  to  handle  this  subject  so  Ill 
just  jump  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  hope  for  the  best.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  offend  my 
more  “delicate”  readers,  but  there 
are  times  when  unpleasant  things 
simply  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  the  men’s 
room  in  the  LSF  building  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  two  guys  used  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  then  left  the  room  without 
washing  their  hands!  Being  the 
innately  curious  person  that  I  am, 
I  decided  to  do  some  research  into 
the  matter.  I  sat  in  that  restroom 
until  20  guys  had  come  and  gone. 
Then  I  did  the  same  in  the  Schwarz 
Building.  I  was  horrified  at  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  admittedly  informal 
poll.  Out  of  forty  guys,  only  21 
washed  their  hands  after  doing 
their  business!  Am  I  wrong,  or  is 
that  pretty  sad  and  disgusting? 

I  mean  thing  about  it.  A  guy 
goes  to  the  urinal,  handles  his  pe¬ 
nis  and  then  grabs  the  same  door 
handle  and  handrails  we  all  have  to 


touch.  Now  I’m  no  rocket  scien¬ 
tist,  but  I  do  know  from  research 
I’ve  seen  that  this  is  one  way  many 
diseases  are  spread. 

Besides  the  disease  issue,  I  know 
I  just  plain  don’t  want  to  grab  the 
same  door  handle  or  handrail  that 
20  guys  who  just  held  their  penis’ 
slid  their  hands  across!  And  I  wan¬ 
na  know  where  these  guys  were 
raised  -  in  a  pole  barn  maybe? 
Aren’t  these  college  age  men? 
Didn’t  their  mommies  ever  teach 
them  to  wash  their  hands  after 
touching  their  pee-pees?  When  I 
was  in  grade  school,  I  learned  the 
importance  of  good  hygiene.  Did 
these  guys  somehow  manage  to  get 
into  college  without  attending 
grade  school?  Guys,  think  about  it. 
You  may  have  no  problem  with  the 
concept  of  touching  your  penis,  but 
you  are  in  effect  touching  the  penis 
of  every  other  guy  who  didn’t  wash 
his  hands.  I  think  the  rest  of  us 
guys  should  do  what  we  can  to  “ed¬ 
ucate”  our  less  “insightful”  fellow 
students.  Yes? 

O.K.,  O.K.,  I  know  some  of  you 
good  and  faithful  readers  probably 
gagged  at  my  beef,  but  let  me  say 
this  -  if  we  all  encourage  ourselves 


and  our  college  friends  to  submit 
complaints,  etc.  to  “In  yer  face,”  I’ll 
never  again  have  to  dig  this  deeply 
for  material! 

More  beefs 

Anonymous: 

The  last  Spectator  gave  high 
statistics  for  cheating  by  college 
students.  There  are  several  of  us 
nursing  students  who  are  gravely 
concerned  about  cheating.  In  nurs¬ 
ing,  cheating  can  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Although  the 
cheaters  in  question  were  turned  in 
to  their  profs  by  witnesses,  nothing 
was  done. 

We  want  to  know  if  PU/NC  has 
a  definitive  policy  against  cheat¬ 
ing  or  is  this  university  too  afraid 
of  a  possible  law  suit  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  cheaters  or  is  it  all  ra¬ 
tionalized  away  by  a  belief  that  the 
cheaters  will  probably  flunk  their 
nursing  boards  and  cheating  won’t 
matter  in  the  long  run? 

Cheri  Lundstrom: 

“I  want  to  complain  about  the 
‘Staff  Infection’  at  this  school.  I’m 
talking  about  trying  to  choose  class¬ 
es  and  seeing  that  I  can’t  pick  my 
prof  because  no  names  are  listed.  If 


I  pay  good,  hard  earned  money  to 
attend  this  institution,  I  should  be 
able  to  pick  my  instructors  if  at  all 
possible.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to 
expect  the  administration  to  have 
the  foresight  to  list  the  classes 
along  with  the  prof  who  will  teach 
it?” 

»•  Nada  Hunt: 

“The  PU/NC  Halloween  Party 
for  staff/student  children  should 
not  be  held  on  a  school  night  There 
were  kids  at  the  one  this  year  who 
were  too  tired  at  the  party  and  too 
tired  to  go  to  school  the  next  day. 
Can’t  we  have  it  on  a  Friday  night 
or  a  Saturday? 

I  also  wish  the  administration 
would  get  the  class  schedules  out 
earlier,  and  I  think  this  school 
should  reevaluate  its  policies  on 
student  attendance.  A  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  us  are  adults  with  families, 
jobs,  etc.  If  we  can  miss  several 
classes  because  of  legitimate’  con¬ 
cerns  and  still  manage  to  get  an 
‘A’  or  a  ‘B’  on  the  quizzes,  test  and 
finals,  why  should  those  missed 
days  be  counted  against  our  final 
grade?” 


Student  talent  show 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series 
November  17 
NOON 


Got  a  Gripe?  Let  us  know, 
This  space  is  for  you. 
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College  students 
gain  credit  access 


by  Jennifer  Burgess 

College  students  across  the  na¬ 
tion  are  armed  with  credit  cards. 
Although  the  temptation  to  spend 
may  lead  to  financial  disaster  for 
some  students,  a  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  control  the  urge  to  just  charge 
it,  officials  say. 

A  survey  of  college  students’ 
spending  habits  revealed  that 
about  90  percent  of  the  students 
polled  said  it  was  important  for 
them  to  have  a  credit  card  history 
in  their  own  name,  said  Stuart 
Himmelfarb  of  Roper  College  Track 
in  New  York. 

“That  means  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  messing  it  up,”  Him¬ 
melfarb  said. 

According  to  Bob  Moss,  a 
spokesman  for  American  Express, 
most  of  the  college  students  who 
use  the  American  Express  card  un¬ 
derstand  the  severity  of  ruining 
their  credit  by  charging  more  than 
they  can  afford.  Card  members  are 
required  to  pay  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  card’s  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  eliminating  revolving 
credit  and  high  interest  rates  on 
the  remaining  balance. 

“College  students  tend  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  to  pay  the  bill 
in  full  each  month,”  Moss  said. 

According  to  Moss,  some  stu¬ 
dents  prefer  to  use  a  credit  card 
that  must  be  paid  off  each  month 
because  they  have  “built-in  finan¬ 
cial  discipline.” 

Moss  said  that  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  use  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  have  about  the  same  or  a  low¬ 
er  default  rate  than  the  general 
public.  He  said  it  is  American  Ex¬ 
press’  policy  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  demographics  of 
their  card  holders. 

According  to  Roper’s  survey  of 
4,000  full-time  students  on  100  col¬ 
lege  campuses,  students  are  not 
going  on  massive  shopping  sprees 
with  their  credit  cards.  Himmel¬ 
farb  said  most  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  surveyed  are  using  the  card 
for  their  convenience  and  managing 
their  debt  by  not  charging  more 
than  they  can  afford. 

Moss  said  most  college  students 
who  use  American  Express  charge 
between  $100  to  $200  per  month. 

The  credit  card  companies  are 
targeting  students  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  and  are  tapping  into  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  they  hope  will  pay  off  in 
the  future  by  building  a  strong  re¬ 
lationship  while  the  students  are  in 
school,  said  Mark  Hamil,  a  sup¬ 
port  specialist  for  NationsBank’s 
credit  department  in  New  York. 

Roper’s  survey  said  that  56  per¬ 
cent  of  undergraduate  students 
have  a  credit  card. 

“We’re  hoping  that  if  they  es¬ 
tablish  credit  with  us  and  we  treat 


them  right,  that  down  the  road 
when  it  comes  time  to  buy  a  car 
that  they’ll  come  to  us,”  Hamil  said. 

Despite  their  lack  of  credit  his¬ 
tory,  many  college  students  are 
deemed  worthy  of  credit  without  a 
co-signer. 

American  Express,  NationsBank 
and  Discover  take  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  loans,  employment  and  cred¬ 
it  history  into  consideration  when 
reviewing  a  credit  application. 

American  Express  card  holders 
pay  a  $55  annual  membership  fee. 
Discover  and  Nationsbank  card 
members  have  no  annual  fee,  and 
these  credit  cards  have  no  special 
incentives  for  college  students. 

According  to  Cathy  Lambrechts, 
a  spokeswoman  for  Discover,  there 
are  no  guidelines  for  college  stu¬ 
dent  credit  limits;  the  limit  is  based 
on  the  applicant’s  qualifications. 
The  interest  rate  is  the  same  for  all 
card  holders  at  18.9%. 

Credit  card  companies  are  seek¬ 
ing  college  students  because  they 
usually  do  not  already  have  credit 
cards  and  because  they  are  active 
consumers. 

According  to  Roper’s  research, 
55  percent  of  college  students  in 
the  nationwide  survey  worked  ei¬ 
ther  full  time  or  part  time  while 
attending  college  and  85  percent 
of  students  worked  either  full  time 
or  part  time  in  the  summer. 

Students  can  have  a  large 
amount  of  discretionary  income, 
making  them  attractive  candidates 
for  credit  cards,  Himmelfarb  said. 

According  to  spokespersons  at 
Nationsbank  and  American  Ex¬ 
press,  college  students  who  use 
their  credit  cards  actually  have  a 
lower  failure  rate  than  the  gener¬ 
al  public. 

“They  pretty  much  watch  what 
they’re  doing,”  a  Nationsbank 
spokesman  said. 

College  students  may  see  their 
undergraduate  years  as  the  per¬ 
fect  time  to  establish  credit  because 
it  is  available  to  them  everywhere. 

Nationsbank,  American  Express 
and  Discover  all  use  on-campus 
marketing  to  target  students.  The 
credit  card  companies  have  appli¬ 
cations  for  college  students,  which 
ask  for  a  copy  of  a  student  identi¬ 
fication  card  or  tuition  bill  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  financial  informa¬ 
tion. 

Students  can  also  be  tempted  by 
gifts  for  filling  out  credit  card  ap¬ 
plications.  Himmelfarb  said  these 
students  are  adults  who  see  credit 
cards  as  a  form  of  financial  securi¬ 
ty  because  the  card  is  available  for 
emergencies. 

“They  really  are  running  a 
household  and  a  credit  card  is  a 
valuable  tool,”  Himmelfarb  said. 


The  Spectator  staff  wishes  everyone  a 

very  happy  Thanksgiving,  and  good 
luck  on  their  finals 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

Letter  &  Languages  Section 
1993-94  Writing /Portals  Contest 
-Rules  for  Entrants- 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  students  who  enrolled  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  or  Fall  1993  semesters  or  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
Spring  1994  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  will  be  eligible  to  submit  writing  entries  to  the 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Writing  Awards  Competition. 

ENTRIES 

Each  student  entering  the  Writing  Awards  Competition  may  submit  any  number  of  separate  entries  on 
any  subject  or  topic.  Each  entry  must  be  designated  as  being  in  one  of  the  following  classes: 

CLASS  1  (English  Composition  Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  not  requiring  research  or  the 
use  of  secondary  sources  by  an  instructor  in  English  Composition  100,  101, 102,  or  103. 
Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  2  (Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  requiring  research  in  any 
course  and  department.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  3  (Original  Essay) 

Entry  is  an  original  essay  not  in  response  to  a  writing  assignment  and  of  the  entrant’s 
own  choosing  and  may  or  may  not  include  research  or  the  use  of  secondary  sources. 
Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  4  (Poetry) 

Entry  is  a  poem.  Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  5  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Two  copies  (xerox  or  good  carbon  acceptable)  should  be  submitted.  Each  entry  should  bear  a  title  and  be 
labeled  CLASS  1,  CLASS  2,  CLASS  3,  CLASS  4,  or  CLASS  5.  In  the  case  of  assigned  writing,  the 
manuscript  must  be  a  clean  copy,  all  corrections  having  been  made  before  submission  to  the  contest. 

Entrant’s  name  should  not  appear  on  the  entry  but  should  appear  along  with  the  appropriate  classifica¬ 
tion  number  on  a  plain  piece  of  covering  paper.  This  paper  will  be  removed  before  the  judging.  Each  en¬ 
try  will  then  be  given  a  number  and  keyed  anonymously  to  the  entrant. 

SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Entries  may  be  submitted  to  any  member  of  the  English  Department  faculty  or  to  the  Letters  and  Lan¬ 
guages  Secretary,  LSF  Room  68. 

DEADLINE  -  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1994 

.JUDGING  COMMITTEE 

Members  of  the  English  Department  faculty  and  currently  enrolled  students  will  comprise  the  Judging 
Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  Judging  Committee  will  independently  judge  the  entries;  each  entry  will  be  judged 
anonymously  according  to  its  merit  as  a  specimen  of  unusual  competence  and  rhetorical  excellence. 

FRIZES 

The  authors  of  the  entries  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  each  Class  of  entries  will  receive  cash 
awards  donated  by  the  Goliards  in  the  amounts  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  respectively. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD  PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  folklore  or  literary  censorship,  or 
the  the  best  humorous  essay. 

Judges  reserve  the  right  to  designate  No  Prize  in  any  category. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CASH  AWARD  WINNING  ENTRIES 

All  cash-award-winning  entries  will  appear  in  this  year’s  issue  of  Portals  ,  PU/NC’s  student  literary  mag¬ 
azine.  As  many  other  qualified  entries  as  space  will  permit  will  also  appear  in  the  magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publication  of  Portals  prize-winners  and  those  accepted  for  publication  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  their  entries  on  disk  using  Microsoft  Word  or  Works  3.0  (save  in  Text  format).  To  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  contact  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  secretary,  Jean-Ann  Morton,  in  LSF 
68. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION 

See  Dr.  Loggins,  LSF  Room  65,  Professor  Lootens,  LSF  room  13,  Dr.  Buckler,  LSF  Room  15,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Department. 
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Group  focuses  on  crime  off, 
as  well  as  on,  campuses 


by  Diana  Smith 

(CPS)  -  Dana  Getzinger  didn’t 

(worry  much  about  being  a  crime 
victim  until  Jan.  17,  1988.  That 
was  the  date  the  University  of 
Georgia  sophomore  was  stabbed 
in  the  chest  as  she  lay  in  bed  in  an 
I  off-campus  apartment. 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  a 
man  in  a  ski  mask  and  gloves 
I  slipped  in  through  a  sliding  glass 
I  door  and  crept  past  sleeping  room- 
I  mates  in  the  apartment  Getzinger 
I  woke  up  with  a  pillow  over  her 
face.  She  fought  off  her  attacker 
and  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  her  chest. 
She  thought  the  man  had  punched 
her,  but  the  blow  turned  out  to  be 
a  knife  that  pierced  her  aorta  and 
liver. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  quick 
work  of  friends  who  heard  the  com¬ 
motion  and  two  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  -  an  ambulance  happened 
I  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  and  a 
!  cardiovascular  surgeon  was  on 
duty  at  the  hospital  -  Getzinger 
likely  would  have  died.  Instead 
,  she  was  on  the  operating  table  in 
I  16  minutes. 

Later,  Getzinger  would  discover 
;  that  her  experience  was  not  un- 
I  common,  but  there  was  no  way 
I  students  and  parents  could  make 
an  informed  decision  about  the 
safety  of  a  particular  college,  on 
I  or  off  campus,  because  no  one  was 
I  keeping  statistics  on  crimes  in- 
I  volving  students.  After  undergoing 
I  two  heart  operations,  Getzinger 
[  decided  that  she  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  let  college  students  and 
I  their  parents  know  more  about 
how  to  protect  themselves.  She 
|  founded  Safe  Campuses  Now, 
I  which  was  instrumental  in  per- 
I  suading  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
|  legislators  to  pass  laws  that  re- 
;  quire  police  agencies  to  note  in 
v  crime  reports  whether  a  student 

I!  was  involved  in  a  crime.  That 
:  gives  groups  such  as  Safe  Cam- 
;  puses  Now  the  ability  to  track 
5  crimes  against  students  both  off 
and  on  campus.  So  far,  those  two 
1  states  are  the  only  ones  in  the  na¬ 
il  tion  where  such  statistics  are  be- 
I  ing  recorded. 

In  most  states,  “the  schools  have 
absolutely  no  responsibility,  ex¬ 
cept  a  moral  one,  to  make  students 
aware  of  crime  that  occurs  off  cam¬ 
pus,  and  that’s  where  most  stu¬ 
dents  live,”  Getzinger  said. 
“There’s  a  false  sense  of  security 
among  students.  They  think 
they’re  living  in  a  safe  haven.” 

Currently  colleges  are  required 
to  report  crimes  that  occur  on  cam¬ 
puses  to  the  federal  government 
and  provide  annual  statistics  to 


students  and  parents.  Getzinger 
was  one  of  the  crime  victims  who 
went  to  Washington  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  leg¬ 
islation.  But  no  national  agency 


keeps  track  of  crimes  against  stu¬ 
dents  off  campus,  and  the  result 
is  that  colleges  can  report  that  no 
rapes  occurred  on  campus  in  1992, 
when  in  fact,  four  to  five  rapes 
might  have  occurred  just  a  few 
blocks  from  campus. 

“That’s  a  joke.  It’s  just  not  fair,” 
Getzinger  said. 

Although  she  currently  lives  in 
Chicago  and  no  longer  directly 
works  with  the  organization,  Get¬ 
zinger  hopes  to  see  more  Safe  Cam¬ 
puses  Now  chapters  and  off-cam¬ 
pus  crime  reporting  established  in 
other  states  as  well. 

“Most  college  students  live  off 
campus,  they  party  off  campus, 
and  most  crime  occurs  off  campus,” 
said  Nancy  Zechella,  administra¬ 
tive  director  of  Safe  Campuses  Now 
in  Athens,  Ga.  “We  would  love  to 
have  this  law  passed  in  all  of  the 
states.” 

At  the  University  of  Georgia,  for 


instance,  only  5,000  students  live 
on  campus  while  23,000  live  near 
the  university.  Safe  Campuses 
Now  also  works  to  promote  safety 
awareness  and  issues  weekly  bul¬ 


letins  that  list  the  locations  and 
crimes  committed  against  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  students  in  the 
Athens  area.  If  students  notice 
that  a  high  number  of  break-ins 
have  occurred  on  the  street  where 
they  live,  they  might  be  spurred 
to  take  more  precautions,  Zechella 
said. 

For  instance,  on  July  16  in 
Athens,  an  assailant  broke  into  a 
college  student’s  apartment,  forced 
two  women  to  drive  to  an  ATM  and 
withdraw  money,  and  then  sexu¬ 
ally  assaulted  them.  Three  cases  of 
assault  and  battery,  three  resi¬ 
dential  burglaries,  seven  thefts  and 
one  armed  robbery,  among  other 
crimes,  were  also  reported  that 
week. 

After  Safe  Campuses  Now  start¬ 
ed  gathering  the  statistics,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  off-campus  crime  became 
apparent.  “The  most  surprising 
thing  is  the  number  of  things  that 


are  happening  to  students,”  Zechel¬ 
la  said.  In  one  week  in  this  past 
summer,  32  crimes  were  reported 
on  and  off  campus.  During  anoth¬ 
er  week  in  April,  53  crimes  were  re¬ 


ported. 

“In  reality,  communities  are  fac¬ 
ing  more  problems  with  violent 
crime,  and  colleges  have  to  deal 
with  more  crime,”  said  Bill  Whit¬ 
man,  executive  director  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Safety  and  Security  Institute 
near  Philadelphia,  an  independent 
group  that  conducts  research  and 
seminars  on  campus  crime. 

University  and  college  adminis¬ 
trators,  meanwhile,  don’t  want 
crime  statistics  to  reflect  badly  on 
the  institutions.  Some  watchdog 
groups  have  questioned  whether 
schools  are  fudging  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  of  crime  reported  to 
the  federal  government  because  it 
is  not  in  the  college’s  best  inter¬ 
ests  to  let  statistics  scare  off  po¬ 
tential  students  and  their  parents. 

Safe  Campuses  Now  chapters 
are  currently  operating  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  and  University 
of  Tennessee-Knoxville  campuses. 


A  chapter  opened  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  in  Gainesville, 
but  it  since  has  closed.  Nine  col¬ 
lege  students  have  been  murdered 
in  the  Gainesville  area  in  the  past 
three  years,  all  off  campus,  while 
another  student  disappeared  four 
years  ago  without  a  trace.  Seven 
of  the  students  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  while  two  others 
attended  Santa  Fe  Community 
College.  Tiffany  Sessions,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  finance  major 
who  disappeared  in  February 
1989,  has  never  been  found. 

In  the  latest  killing,  26-year -old 
Gina  Langevin,  a  University  of 
Florida  graduate  student  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  was  stabbed  to  death 
Sept.  18  in  her  apartment.  Her 
roommate  was  stabbed  and  badly 
injured.  Richard  Neissner,  27,  of 
Orange  Park,  Fla.,  was  charged 
with  first-degree  murder  in  the 
case. 

The  latest  murder  may  not  have 
shocked  Gainesville  students  but  it 
has  renewed  efforts  to  protect 
themselves.  “Intellectually,  I  have 
nothing  to  worry  about,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  be  alone  in  my  house  for  a 
while,”  Justin  Crestani,  a  UF  psy¬ 
chology  junior  and  neighbor  of 
Langevin’s  told  The  Independent 
Florida  Alligator.  “I’m  sure  mur¬ 
ders  take  place  in  every  city,  every 
day,  but  because  it  was  right  next 
door,  it  brought  it  home.” 

Other  students  who  lived  in 
Langevin’s  apartment  complex 
said  they  planned  to  ask  for  extra 
security  measures  to  be  installed 
on  their  sliding  glass  doors  to  make 
sure  no  one  could  break  in. 

Carson  Brownell,  a  sophomore 
at  UF,  told  the  Alligator  he  didn’t 
feel  any  less  safe  because  of  the 
killing. 

“I’m  not  worried  about  it,”  he 
said.  “There  are  sickos  every¬ 
where.” 

Whitman  said  he  didn’t  think 
the  University  of  Florida  should 
get  a  bad  rap  because  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Gainesville  could  happen 
anywhere. 

“Gainesville  shouldn’t  be  sin¬ 
gled  out  as  atypical,”  he  said. 
“There  is  a  significant  escalation  of 
violent  crime  in  our  society,  and 
colleges  and  universities  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  prepare  themselves 
for  an  increase  of  crime  on  cam¬ 
puses.” 


Crime  against  college  students 
happens  off  campus,  too.  Do  you 
know  if  your  neighborhood  is  safe? 
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Concert  benefits  the  children  of  Bosnia-Herzogovina 


by  David  Balz 

LOS  ANGELES  -  There  was  a 
somber  pall  that  cast  a  shadow 
over  a  concert  which  took  place  in 
Los  Angeles.  Under  cloudy  Octo¬ 
ber  skies,  a  capacity  crowd  filled  the 
Greek  Theater  for  an  evening  of 
music  to  open  “Children  Under 
Siege,”  a  three-month  long  inter¬ 
national  campaign  to  raise  aware¬ 
ness  and  provide  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  children  ravaged  by 
the  Balkan  war. 

The  four-hour  plus  outdoor  event 
brought  together  some  of  the  most 
influential  musical  icons  of  the  70s 
and  ‘80s,  providing  a  seamless 
tapestry  of  soft  rock  and  high  en¬ 
ergy  blues.  The  slated  talent  gave 
their  all  in  rotating  shifts,  with 
staging  changes  covered  by  at¬ 
tending  celebrities  and  political 
dignitaries  reading  diaries,  jour¬ 
nals  and  poetry  by  the  children  of 
Bosnia-Herzogovina. 

Jon  Anderson  opened  the  con¬ 


cert,  jump-starting  the  chilled  au¬ 
dience  with  the  classic  “Owner  of  a 
Lonely  Heart.”  The  former  lead  vo¬ 
calist  of  Yes  and  a  committed  hu¬ 
man  rights  activist,  Anderson  then 
set  the  tone  of  the  entire  program 
with  a  specially  written  tune  enti¬ 
tled  “Change.”  Downstage,  a  large 
video  screen  loomed  behind  the 
drapings  of  tattered  banners  and 
set  pieces  designed  to  recreate  an 
artillery-riddled  refugee  camp. 
News  footage  shot  during  the  18 
months  of  Yugoslavian  civil  war 
played  while  Anderson  deliberate¬ 
ly  punctuated  the  poignant  lyrics  of 
his  song.  From  then  on,  the  concert 
took  on  a  note  of  urgency. 

Muhamed  Sacirbey,  Croatian 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  issued  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  his  country  for 
what  he  termed,  “genocidal  crimes 
against  the  innocent  children,”  a 
theme  echoed  throughout  by  a  ros¬ 
ter  of  performers  that  included 
Roberta  Flack,  Kitaro,  Ambrosia, 
Yanni,  Steve  Porcaro,  Buffy  Sainte- 


Marie  and  David  Benoit. 

A  welcome  bit  of  playfulness  was 
provided  by  Nick  Fleetwood,  who 
midway  through  the  evening 
brought  the  pace  back  up  to  power- 
surge  levels.  Fleetwood  and  his  pri¬ 
mal  blues  band  Blue  Whale  proved 
to  be  a  non-stop,  head-bobbing  R  & 
B  experience.  Fronted  by  Bay  Area- 
rocker  Ron  Thompson,  the  group 
fired  up  the  set  as  Thompson 
played  with  seizure-like  gyrations 
that  claimed  the  lives  of  three  gui¬ 
tars  during  the  band’s  two-song  al¬ 
lotment.  By  the  last  note  -  and  with 
Thompson  prone  and  pounding  his 
last  guitar  -  the  crowd  was  stand- 
ingin  feverish,  wide-eyed  approval. 

In  contrast,  Dave  Mason  pre¬ 
ceded  Fleetwood  with  a  more  mel¬ 
low  set  but  seemed  to  elicit  equal 
enthusiasm  from  fans  who  gave 
deafening  acknowledgment  to  “We 
Just  Disagree”  and  “Let  it  Go,  Let 
it  Flow.” 

Highlights  of  the  concert  were 
the  appearance  of  Kenny  Loggins 


and  a  closing  set  by  Alan  Parsons. 
Both  gave  all-out  performances  and 
kept  up  the  pace  until  well  after 
midnight.  Parsons  received  a  par¬ 
ticularly  warm  reception.  Visibly 
nervous,  this  evening  marked  his 
concert  debut  in  the  U.S.  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  work  out  whatever 
stage  phobia  he  might  of  had. 

Benefit  concerts  in  Hollywood 
occur  with  a  frequency  that  often 
invites  indifference  or  at  worst, 
cynicism.  But  the  producers  of 
“Children  Under  Siege”  did  more 
than  just  put  on  a  show  to  raise 
money.  They  had  audio  and  visual 
images  of  atrocities  and  the  sense¬ 
lessness  of  a  people  and  society 
that  wage  war  against  children  in 
the  name  of  “ethnic  cleansing.” 

There  wasn’t  a  cynical  eye  in  the 
house. 

During  the  encore,  the  perform¬ 
ers’  call  for  world  condemnation  of 
the  carnage  in  Bosnia  was  backed 
by  some  illuminating  statistics  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen  and  provided 


by  both  Amnesty  International  and 
the  United  Nations:  200,000  dead 
with  civilians  accounting  for  85%  of 
the  casualties;  over  4  million  per¬ 
sons  displaced;  and  thousands  of 
women  and  children  raped. 

Jon  Anderson  and  the  music  di¬ 
rector,  David  Pack,  impressed  the 
importance  of  music  to  help.  “Peo¬ 
ple  (in  Bosnia)  are  dying  at  a  rate 
of  30  a  day,”  said  Anderson,  “and 
many  of  those  are  children  who  are 
victims  of  hate  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  and  of  crimes  they  didn’t 
commit.  If  we  have  the  power  to 
help  change,  then  we  need  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it.” 

The  “Children  Under  Siege”  con¬ 
cert  was  recorded  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast  and  will  air  worldwide  this 
December.  A  toll-free  telephone 
number,  1-800-93-BOSNI,  has  been 
established  to  accept  contributions 
for  humanitarian  relief.  Funds 
raised  during  the  campaign  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  Foundation/USA. 


Smaller  classes  give  freshmen 
a  better  education 


STANFORD,  Calif.  -  College 
students  who  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  their  educations 
should  sign  up  for  smaller  class¬ 
es  where  they  can  get  more  per¬ 
sonalized  instruction,  a  panel  of 
educators  advised  incoming 
freshmen. 

The  anonymity  of  large  lecture 
classes  may  be  comforting  in 
some  ways,  but  students  miss 
the  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
contact  with  instructors. 

“Go  up  to  professors  and  tell 
them  that  you’d  like  to  find  out 
more  about  their  research  and 
would  like  to  find  a  way  to  par¬ 
ticipate,”  Stanford  University 
Provost  Condoleeza  Rice  sug¬ 
gested.  “Keep  in  mind  that  many 
professors  are  very  interested  in 
your  interest  in  research  and  are 
willing  to  take  you  on.” 

Other  panelists  urged  students 
to  experiment  by  taking  subjects 
they’ve  never  tried.  “College  is  a 
unique  opportunity  not  only  to 
try  things,  but  to  be  protected 
from  outrageous  punishment,” 
said  James  Adams,  a  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

Rice,  who  served  as  senior  di¬ 
rector  for  Soviet  Affairs  on  the 
National  Security  Council  in  for¬ 
mer  President  Bush’s  adminis¬ 


tration,  recalled  that  she  had  in¬ 
tended  to  become  a  concert  pi¬ 
anist  when  she  went  to  college, 
but  quickly  realized  that  she 
didn’t  have  the  discipline  or  the 
talent  for  that  career. 

“If  I  had  gone  to  college  and 
done  what  I  was  expected  to  do, 
I  would  be  playing  the  piano  at 
Nordstrom  right  now,”  she  said. 
“Don’t  get  locked  in  to  what  oth¬ 
ers  think  you  ought  to  be  or  to 
what  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
right  now.  If  you  find  that  for 
some  reason  a  course  really  turns 
you  on,  go  ahead  and  explore  it  in 
depth.  You’ll  never  get  another 
chance  to  go  back.” 

Other  words  of  wisdom  from 
the  panelists: 

•  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tackle  a 
challenging  course.  You  may  not 
excel,  but  you  will  be  stronger 
for  having  taken  on  a  difficult 
project  and  finished  it. 

•  Participate  in  public  ser¬ 
vice  by  finding  ways  that  link 
your  coursework  with  a  worthy 
project. 

•  Recognize  the  potential  val¬ 
ue  of  courses.  Even  if  those  cours¬ 
es  seem  boring  now,  the  materi¬ 
al  that  you  learn  could  come  in 
handy  at  a  later  time  in  your  life. 


Seeking  photographs  to  be 
considered  for  Portals  magazine. 
Black  and  White,  3x5  preferred. 
Submit  to  Dr.  Loggins,  LSF  65  or 
Letters  &  Languages,  LSF  68 
Deadline:  February  5, 1994 


Republicans  pucker  up  for  charity 


by  Alan  Philips 

LINCOLN,  Neb  -  College  Re¬ 
publicans  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska-Lincoln  put  their  mouths 
where  the  money  was  recently  at  a 
homecoming  week  kissing  booth. 

Trent  Steele,  standing  with  oth¬ 
er  Republicans  behind  a  table  set 
up  on  a  campus  plaza,  said  he  had 
kissed  two  people  by  noon  during 
the  first  45  minutes  of  the  booth’s 
operation. 

“There  was  another 
person  who  I  thought 
was  going  to  kiss  me,” 
he  said,  “and  then  she 
said  it  just  wasn’t  worth 
it.  I  was  hurt.” 

College  Republicans 
planned  to  donate  the 
booth’s  proceeds  to  a 
pregnancy  center. 

Kissers  said  they 
earned  about  $10  in 
their  first  hour. 

Andrew  Signerson,  a 
first-year  law  student 
and  college  Republican, 
strode  up  behind  the 
booth  about  noon.  He 
said  he  was  ready  to 
kiss  people. 

“As  long  as  it’s  with 
the  opposite  sex,”  he 
said. 

Posters  around  cam¬ 
pus  advertising  the 
booth  urged  students  to 
stop  by  and  smooch  Re¬ 
publicans  in  support  of 
Christopher  Columbus, 
homecoming  and  het¬ 
erosexuality.  Among 
the  booth’s  ground  rules 
was  prohibition  on 
same-sex  kissing. 

As  Republicans 
talked  amongst  them¬ 
selves  and  occasionally 
enticed  passersby  to 
kiss  them,  about  six 


students  arrived  nearby  wearing 
pink  triangle  “safe  place”  stickers 
and  holding  a  sign  that  read, 
“Queers  Approve  of  P.D.  A”  (Public 
displays  of  affection) 

One  of  the  students,  Scott  Roew- 
er,  a  junior  music  education  ma¬ 
jor,  said  he  and  his  friends  sup¬ 
ported  the  College  Republicans’ 
public  puckering. 

“We’re  just  showing  that  we  ap¬ 


prove  of  them  displaying  their  sex¬ 
uality,”  he  said. 

Christopher  Becerra  said  he 
agreed  with  Roewer.  But  home¬ 
coming  week  should  include  homo¬ 
sexuals,  the  general  studies  fresh¬ 
man  said. 

“They  said  heterosexuality  is 
pushed  aside  during  Coming  Out 
Week,”  he  said.  “But  homosexuali¬ 
ty  is  pushed  away  all  the  time.” 


ATTENTION 

FACULTY,  STAFF 
and 

STUDENTS 

Purdue  Credit  Union 
is  coming  on  . . . 


1993 


Wednesday,  December  8, 
from 

10:30  am  to  1:00  pm 
and 

2:30  pm  to  6:00  pm 
Near  Cafeteria 


A  Member  Services  Representative 
will  be  available  to  open  accounts  and 
answer  questions  about  your  credit  union! 
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Arts  and. Amusements 


Miscellaneous 
Amusements 
in  Michiana 


Friday,  November  19th  • 

--Pianist  Floyd  Cramer  in  concert,  Old  Lakeville 
School  Concert  and  Convention  Center  in  Lakeville, 
7:00  and  9:30  p.m.,  admission  charged. 

-Cinema  at  the  Snite  Film  Series,  The  Last  Days 
of  Chez  Nous,  Annenberg  Auditorium,  Notre  Dame, 
7:30  and  9:45  p.m.,  admission  charged. 

Saturday,  November  20th 

-The  Great  Dinosaur  Mystery,  presented  at  Mendel 
Center,  Lake  Michigan  College  on  East  Napier 
Avenue  in  Benton  Harbor,  10:00  a.m.  and  1:00 
p.m.,  admission  charged. 

-Recital  featuring  Kathryn  Votapek,  violin,  and 
Ralph  Votapek,  piano,  Northside  Hall  Auditori¬ 
um  on  the  campus  of  IUSB,  8:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  21st 

—Twin  City  Camera  Club  presents  “Egypt-of 
Pharaohs  and  Fables”  by  Sandy  Mortimer,  St. 
Joseph  High  School  Auditorium  in  St.  Joseph, 
2:30  p.m.,  admission  charged. 

-Dances  of  Universal  Peace,  Colfax  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ter,  914  Lincolnway  West  in  South  Bend,  7:00  -  9:00 
p.m.,  donation. 

Monday,  November  22nd 

-Cinema  at  the  Snite  Film  Series,  Rules  of  the 
Game,  Annenberg  Auditorium,  Notre  Dame,  7:00 
p.m.,  admission  charged. 

Tuesday,  November  23rd 

—Cinema  at  the  Snite  Film  Series,  Far  from 
Poland,  Annenberg  Auditorium,  Notre  Dame,  7 :00 
p.m.,  admission  charged. 

Wednesday,  November  24th 

-Dance  at  Four  Flags  Hotel  in  Niles,  7:00  -  10:00 
p.m.,  free  admission. 

Sunday,  28th 

-A  Polish-American  Christmas  gala  with  the  Lira 
Singers,  Bendix  Theatre  in  the  Century  Center, 
South  Bend,  3:00  p.m.,  admission  charged. 

Beginning  in  November 

-Copshaholm  decorated  for  the  Holidays,  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  in  South  Bend,  through  January  16. 

-A  wartime  Christmas  1993,  Old  Lighthouse  Mu¬ 
seum,  Michigan  City,  museum  hours  1:00  to  4:00 
except  Mondays,  call  872-6133  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 


Bus  trip  to  Nutcracker  On  Ice 

Friday,  December  3  at  Star  Plaza  Theatre 
Luncheon  and  show,  $50.00  per  person 
Transportation  provided  by  United  Limo,  sponsored  by  St.  Joseph  County 

Parks 

Call  277-4828  for  reservations  and  information 

Theatre  Works  Production 

presents 

True  West 

Opens  November  9,  100  Center,  Mishawaka,  call  239-4807 

At  Saint  Mary's  College 

High  School  Women's  Choir  Festival 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  on  November  18  and  19 

Saint  Mary’s/Notre  Dame  Wind  Ensemble  Fall  Concert 
December  9  at  8:00  p.m. 

For  more  information  on  the  programs  at  St.  Mary's  College,  call  284-4626. 


The  LaPorte  Little  Theatre 

presents 

Sing  On 

Beginning  December  3 

Call  362-5113  for  ticket  information  and  reservations 


Sinai 

A  Season 

Sunday  Evening 

of  Magic 

Forum 

South  Bend  Sym¬ 
phony 

1993-1994  Season 

December  12  —  Dr.  Mae  Jemison 

Star  Trekking:  New  Challenges  for  Science 

January  16  —  Professor  Irwin  Weil 

Classical 

From  Russia  with  Love 

Series 

February  1 3  -  Detective  J.  J.  Bittenbinder 

Street  Smarts:  Beware  of  the  Sharks 

January  15 

March  20  —  Bob  Simon 

Mostly  Beethoven— One 
Daniel  Gaisford,  cello 

Man  about  the  World:  Poise,  Passion,  and  Presence 

February  19 

Mostly  Beethoven-Two 

Student  prices  are  available  at  a  special  price 

Janina  Fialkowski,  piano 

from  Purdue  North  Central.  See  Maureen  in 

March  5 

the  dean  of  students  office.  For  more  infor- 

John  Bruce  Yeh,  clarinet 

mation  about  the  programs,  call  874-4477. 

Season  tickets  available 

232-6343 
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Challenging  season  for  Centaurs 


by  Tony  Ross 

The  Centaurs  basketball  team 
will  face  a  season  full  of  challenges. 
This  year’s  squad  may  be  in  for 
one  of  its  longest  and  toughest  sea¬ 
sons  in  quite  some  time.  Inexperi¬ 
ence,  no  returning  players,  and  a 
tough  schedule  are  just  some  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  third- 
year  head  coach,  Larry  Blake  Sr.’s 
coaching  dilemmas  at  the  start  of 
the  season. 

Last  year,  Coach  Blake  took  the 
Centaurs  to  the  second  most  win¬ 
ning  season  in  the  team’s  history, 
finishing  with  12  wins  and  9  loss¬ 
es.  Dr.  Ed  Bednar’s  1971-72  team 
posted  the  best  record  in  Centaur 
history,  with  16  wins  and  11  loss¬ 
es  during  its  championship  season. 

Last  year’s  team  had  its  share  of 
stars,  including  Dan  Clark,  who 
led  the  team  in  scoring,  and  aver¬ 
aging  27  points  a  game.  Chris  Ve- 
den,  Steve  Cherry  and  Tom  Dom- 
bkowski  were  proven  leaders  and 
keys  to  one  of  the  most  talented 
Ashmen  crews  in  PU/NC  history, 
responsible  for  last  year’s  success. 

However,  none  of  these  stars  will 
be  returning  to  the  line-up  this 
year.  Coach  Blake  finds  himself 
trying  to  coach  a  roster  full  of  in¬ 
experienced  players.  Approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  of  this  year’s 


team  are  first-year  players  and 
lack  experience  against  other  col¬ 
lege  teams.  “I  do  not  advocate  the 
belief,  if  you  didn’t  play  basketball 
in  high  school,  you  can’t  play  on  a 
college  level,”  Blake  said.  “All 
through  practice  these  kids  have 
shown  the  willingness  and  desire  to 
learn  and  play  the  game.”  Blake 
feels  confident  about  this  year’s 
Centaurs,  but  says  his  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  as  coach  is  getting  the  play¬ 
ers  to  believe  in  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  play  fundamental 
basketball  against  strong  teams. 
“Emotionally,  the  team  will  have  to 
really  support  one  another,”  said 
Blake.  “This  team,  with  a  little  pa¬ 
tience,  will  get  better.  They’re  ca¬ 
pable  of  working  well  with  one  an¬ 
other.  I  want  the  team  to  mesh  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  playing  each  one  of 
them,  is  the  only  cure.” 

Endurance  will  be  the  key  for 
this  year’s  Centaurs,  Blake  said. 
With  a  rough  schedule,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  the  Centaurs  might  struggle 
at  first,  but  if  the  players  are  men¬ 
tally  prepared,  they  will  be  able  to 
work  hard  enough  to  get  that  im¬ 
portant  first  win,  he  adds.  “I’m  not 
going  to  measure  the  season  oq 
wins  and  losses,”  he  said.  Instead, 
he  intends  to  measure  the  season 
on  the  team’s  improvements  from 


game  to  game. 

“We’ve  got  good  shooters,  the 
coach  said,  adding  that  majority 
of  the  scoring  load  will  be  put  on 
the  two  starting  forward  positions. 
Ryan  Hall,  6’  4”  player  from  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  and  Dave  Jones,  from 
Boone  Grove,  are  currently  the  for¬ 
wards  who  could  provide  that  much 
needed  scoring  touch  from  any¬ 
where  on  the  court  The  Chesterton 
connection,  Chris  Molner  and  Jere¬ 
my  Burger,  are  the  guards  who 
will  have  to  handle  the  ball  and 
set  up  the  offense.  And  the  post¬ 
man,  6’5”  center  Jack  McCorkle 
can  plug  the  middle  but  needs  work 
on  his  turn  around  jump  shot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blake. 

In  a  learning  season  such  as  this 
one,  Blake  said,  ending  the  season 
at  .500  would  be  a  high  expectation 
considering  the  schedule  they  must 
play.  But  he  also  feels  this  year’s 
team  has  a  lot  of  promise,  and 
hopes  they  can  do  better  than  just 
an  average  record.  The  first  game 
for  the  Centaurs  is  the  South  Bend 
Classic,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Nov.  12  and  13.  The  first  home 
game  will  be  Saturday  night,  Nov. 
20,  at  6  p.m.  against  Ancilla  Col¬ 
lege.  Home  games  are  played  at 
the  Westville  High  gym. 


Walking  program  a  big  success 


1993-94  CENTAURS 
COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  PROGRAM 
TEAM  ROSTER 


No. 

Name 

Pos. 

Hometown 

20 

Vega,  Mark 

G 

Michigan  City 

24 

Tallant,  Todd 

G 

La  Porte 

30 

Hall,  Mike 

G 

Chesterton 

32 

Burger,  Jeremy 

G/F 

Chesterton 

34 

Molnar,  Chris 

G 

Chesterton 

40 

Hall,  Ryan 

F/C 

Michigan  City 

42 

Avalos,  Ron 

G 

Chesterton 

44 

Jones,  Dave 

G 

Boone  Grove 

50 

Hall,  Rich 

F 

Michigan  City 

54 

McCorkel,  Jack 

C 

Michigan  City 

Head  Coach:  Larry  Blake,  Sr.  -  3rd  Year 
Director  of  Athletics:  Jack  A.  Peters  -  11th  Year 

CHEERLEADERS 

Name  Hometown 


Amy  Annen 
Dawn  Bauer 
Lisa  Jones 
Tracy  Murray 
Jessica  Valley 
Rebecca  Webb 


Valparaiso 
Valparaiso 
Michigan  City 
La  Porte 
La  Porte 
La  Porte 


Administrative  Advisor:  Joyce  E.  Stumpe 


by  Ken  Peterson 

The  6th  annual  “Walk  for  Fun” 
program  at  Purdue  University 
North  Centra]  ended  recently,  and, 
according  to  Activities/Athletic  Di¬ 
rector  Jack  Peters,  was  once  again 
a  success. 

The  program  which  enables  par¬ 
ticipants  to  chart  the  number  of 
miles  they  walk  on  the  walking 
trail  or  on  their  own,  saw  28  peo¬ 
ple  involved. 

“Walking  is  one  of  the  best  aer¬ 
obic  exercises  to  condition  the  heart 
and  lungs,”  said  Peters.  “Condi¬ 
tioning  increases  the  oxygen  level 
to  the  body,  and  enables  the  heart 
to  use  oxygen  more  efficiently.” 

Charlie  Merz  can  attest  to  the 
positives  of  the  walking  program. 
Merz,  a  former  Indiana  State  po¬ 
liceman  and  current  PU/NC  police 
officer,  has  lost  30-35  pounds  since 
he  started  walking.  He  credits  the 
walking  program  for  his  weight 
loss,  and  said  that  he  feels  much 
better,  more  mentally  alert,  and 
overall  healthier. 

Other  people  enjoy  the  walking 
trail  just  for  the  leisure  of  walking. 
Two  PU/NC  staff  members,  Judy 
Davis  and  Gene  Zollman,  walked  a 
combined  total  of  401  miles,  with 
Davis  walking  178.5  miles  and  Zoll¬ 


man  walking  222.5  miles. 

Peters  feels  that  the  program  is 
a  positive  due  to  the  fact  that,  un¬ 
like  the  other  intramural  activi¬ 
ties,  there  is  no  supervisory  control. 
“The  benefit  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  Peters,  “is  that  partic¬ 
ipants  can  walk  at  their  conve¬ 
nience,  and  on  their  own  locations.” 

The  ones  that  participate  did  not 
leave  the  program  empty  handed. 
Yellow  T-shirts  were  awarded  to 
those  who  walked  between  50-74 
miles.  People  that  walked  75-99 
miles  received  a  beige  T-shirt.  For 
100-149  miles,  the  T-shirt  is  red. 
Blue  T-shirts  went  to  those  that 
walked  150-249  miles,  and  anyone 
who  walked  over  250  miles  re¬ 
ceived  a  white  T-shirt. 

Final  totals  were  not  available  at 
deadline,  so  the  list  of  the  Top  10 
walkers  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Spectator. 


1993-94  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time  (C.S.T.) 

Sat. 

Nov.  20 

Ancilla  College 

PU/NC 

6  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Dec.  2 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne 

6  p.m. 

Fri. 

Dec.  3 

Fairhaven  College 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Dec.  10 

Bethel  College  Classic  * 

Mishawaka 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Dec.  11 

Bethel  College  Classic 

Mishawaka 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Dec.  18 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  7 

Indiana  University  Northwest 

PU/NC 

8  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  8 

Ancilla  College 

Plymouth 

1  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  15 

Oakland  City  College 

Oakland  City,  IN 

3  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  21 

Concordia  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  22 

Indiana  University  Northwest 

Gary 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  28 

Bethel  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  29 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

Kokomo 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

Feb.  6 

PU/NC  Classic 

PU/NC 

T.B.A. 

Tues. 

Feb.  15 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago 

7:30  p.m. 

Fri. 

Feb.  18 

Fairhaven  College 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Tues. 

Feb.  22 

Fort  Wayne  Taylor 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Feb.  26 

11th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 
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Congratulations 

Centaur  Baseball  Team 
for  a  job  well  done 

Nate  Ochoa 
Chad  Dzierba 
Steve  Cherry 
Chad  Simons 
Joe  Mullen 
Toby  Gentry 
Mike  Gapinski 
Jim  Nielson 
Brian  Sanders 
Karey  Stone 
Mike  Miller 
Brian  Wozniak 
Brad  Krachinski 
Tony  Pollitano 
Sean  Siewin 
Brian  Siewin 
Matt  Moryl 
Nate  Howe 
Chris  Allen 


The  Spectator  would  like  to  ask 
student  clubs  or  organizations 
to  submit  their  meeting  or  outing 
dates  to  us.  We  print  all  student 
clubs  or  organizational  material 
for  FREE.  LSF  134. 

Don’t  forget  to  register 


by  Tracy  Mullins 

The  1993  fall  semester  is  coming 
to  an  end  and  the  time  is  here  to 
register  for  the  1994  spring 
semester. 

The  last  day  to  advance  register 
will  be  Friday,  Dec.  3,  and  the  only 
day  for  regular  registration  will  be 
Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1994,  from  2  to 
6  p.m.  Late  registration  will  be 
Jan.  10-14,  after  classes  have  be¬ 
gun. 

According  to  Registrar  George 
Royster,  a  lot  of  the  classes  are  al¬ 
ready  full  so  the  sooner  you  regis¬ 


ter,  the  better.  “Be  sure  to  advance 
register  or  you  will  have  to  wait 
in  long  lines  or  have  a  class  you 
need  be  closed,”  he  said. 

Tuition  for  the  1994  spring 
semester  is  due  by  Dec.  10.  For 
those  who  register  late,  tuition  will 
be  due  the  day  of  registration. 
There  will  be  a  late  fee  for  those 
who  register  during  the  first  week 
of  the  spring  semester. 

To  miss  the  long  lines  and  frus¬ 
tration  of  having  a  class  closed, 
meet  with  your  advisor;  there  is 
still  time  to  advance  register. 


The  Spectator  urges  you 
to  help  with  the  food 
drive  on  campus  to  help 
one  of  our  fellow  students 
have  a  happier  holiday. 


WELLSCOPE 

PU/NC’s  Wellness,  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program, 
LSF  103A,  presents  the  following: 

November  17:  Pre-Nursing  Support  Group  Meeting.  Nursing  professor  Marion 
Whitlow  discusses  “The  Nursing  Personality.”  Open  for  all. 

LSF  56,  12:10  pm. 

November  24:  Wellness  Coordinator  Peggy  Novotny  will  suggest  ways  to  make 
the  holidays  more  enjoyable  and  manageable  in  “Reducing 
Holiday  Stress.”  Open  for  all. 

LSF  56,  12:10  pm. 


November  30:  AIDS  Awareness  Presentation.  PU/NC  sociology  instructor 
Chuck  Pressler  opens  his  classroom  discussion  of  AIDS  to 
everyone.  Parents,  educators  and  those  studying  health  care 
should  not  miss  this.  Special  guest  presentation. 

SWRZ  230,  11:00  am  and  1:00  pm  class  times.  Open  for  all 


December  1:  Family  Practitioner  Dr.  L.  Davidson  of  Margaret/Mercy 

Healthcare  Systems  explores  “Menopause:  Understanding  Your 
Body.”  in  Library  204  from  11:00  am  until  12:00  pm.  Bring 
your  questions. 

December  8:  Instructor  Joyce  Stumpe  can  help  you  succeed  at  finals  by 

recommending  ways  of  “Reducing  Test  Anxiety.” 

LSF  56,  12:10  pm. 


Help  “Power  Up”  PU/NC’s  Holiday  Tree 

Very  soon  the  PU/NC  cafeteria  will  glow  with  a  holiday  tree  set  in  place  by  the  BACCHUS  Club  (Boost 
Alcohol  Consciousness  Concerning  the  Health  of  University  Students).  The  tree  will  carry  the  1993-94  BAC¬ 
CHUS  theme  “Power  Up  For  Positive  Choices”  encouraging  students,  faculty  and  staff  to  choose  healthy, 
balanced  lifestyles— including  responsible  drinking  during  the  holidays  and  all  year  ‘round. 

Consequently,  the  BACCHUS  Club  is  inviting  campus  departments,  clubs  or  individuals  who  support 
the  theme  to  submit  ornaments  to  help  decorate  the  tree.  The  BACCHUS  Club  also  welcomes  ornaments 
from  businesses  or  individuals  in  the  community  at  large. 


Ornaments  need  only  say  your  name  or  your  group’s  name;  they  do  not  need  to  project  the  theme.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  most  unique  entries.  The  tree  will  be  in  place  in  the  cafeteria  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  29.  Please  submit  your  ornament(s)  to  the  Wellness,  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Office,  LSF  103A, 
on  or  before  November  29. 


The  PU/NC  BACCHUS  Club  wishes  to  end  the  misconception  that  the  club  advocates  only  total  abstinence 
from  alcohol.  BACCHUS  promotes  positive  choices  for  healthy  lifestyles  while  recognizing  that  alcohol 
consumption  is  not  an  excuse  for  obnoxious  or  irresponsible  drinking. 

PU/NC’s  Wellness/Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program  offers  the  following  weekly  meetings: 


BACCHUS  LSF  32  12:00  p.m.  MONDAYS 

AL-ANON  LSF  32  12:00  p.m.  TUESDAYS 

(Friends  and  family  of  alcoholics) 


ACOA  LSF  32  12:00  p.m.  WEDNESDAYS 
(Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics)  BEGINNING  SEPT.  15 


T.O.P.S.  LSF  46  12:00  p.m.  WEDNESDAYS 

(Take  Off  Pounds  Sensibly) 


AA-Closed  Meeting  LSF  32  12:00  p.m.  FRIDAYS 
(Alcoholics  Anonymous) 

PRE-NURSING  SUPPORT  GROUPS 
(Third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  noon) 

LSF  56  12:00  p.m.  WEDNESDAY 


PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  BRING  YOUR  LUNCH  TO  MEETINGS 
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JFK  anniversary  sparks  courses,  symposiums 


by  Karen  Neustadt 

(CPS)  -  Nov.  22  marks  the  end  of  the  third  decade  since 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the 
mysterious  circumstances  surrounding  his  death  still  spark 
debate,  not  just  among  assassination  buffs, 
but  in  college  classrooms  as  well. 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  tragedy 
that  unfolded  in  Dallas,  the  nation  will  be 
deluged  with  television  clips,  newspaper 
stories  and  memorial  events.  Hot  debates 
over  the  “lone  gunman  vs.  conspiracy”  the¬ 
ories  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  offer  seminars  and  classes  on  the 
subject.  In  some  college  classrooms,  di¬ 
rector  Oliver  Stone’s  movie,  “JFK,”  will  be 
watched  by  many  students  bom  more  than 
a  decade  after  the  tragedy. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point,  one  professor  is  wishing  the  movie 
craze  will  end  so  that  students  in  his  class 
can  grasp  the  objective  facts  of  the  case, 
which  he  says  are  far  more  damning  than 
the  movie. 

“I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,”  said  David  Wrone,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  who  has  taught  a  course 
call  “The  Assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy”  for  15  years.  “But  I  do  know 
that  the  institutions  of  America  failed  us. 

When  we  investigate  the  critical  facts  of  the 
assassination,  the  situation  is  much  worse 
than  the  theorists  pose.” 

The  30-year-old  murder  is  a  “crisis  in  our  history,”  said 
Wrone,  who  has  taught  history  for  30  years  at  Wisconsin, 
and  began  reading  and  collecting  data  a  month  after  the  as¬ 
sassination.  “We  were  a  decent  and  honest  and  trusting  peo¬ 
ple.  But  things  changed  then.” 

Wrone  contends  that  the  murder  was  never  properly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  that  society  was  failed  by  the  media  and  oth¬ 
er  institutions  that  did  not  investigate  to  see  if  government 
officials  were  being  honest  in  their  investigation  of  the  case. 

“Frankly,  ‘JFK  has  been  a  hindrance  to  this  course.  It  ex¬ 
cites  people,  it’s  touchy-feely,  warm  and  fuzzy.  And  it  takes 
weeks  for  students  to  realize  that  the  movie  does  not  artic¬ 
ulate  the  major  questions.  The  movie  raises  false  issues.  The 
valid  issues  are  much  more  serious  and  critical  than  the 
movie  suggests,”  Wrone  said. 

Most  murders  are  not  solved,  said  Wrone,  and  30-year-old 
murders  that  are  reopened  have  a  minimal  chance  of  being 
solved.  “The  major  point  is  that  the  information  is  so  mud¬ 
dled,  we  can’t  find  out.  That’s  the  real  crime  of  Dallas,”  he 
said. 

“I  have  no  trouble  packing  this  class,”  Wrone  said.  “Stu¬ 
dents  are  stunned  when  they  investigate  the  facts,”  he  said. 
He  noted  that  former  students  still  write  and  call  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  assassination. 

Wrone  blasts  the  newest  book  on  the  Warren  Commission 
report,  titled  “Case  Closed,”  calling  it  “the  most  dishonest 
and  knowingly  corrupt  book  ever  published  on  the  Kennedy 
assassination.”  The  book  says  the  Warren  Commission 
was  correct  in  its  conclusions  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  act¬ 
ed  alone  in  shooting  Kennedy. 

In  the  city  of  Dallas,  a  disquiet  still  surrounds  the  historic 


event. 

“The  young  people  in  this  country  are  what  keep  me  do¬ 
ing  this,”  said  Larry  Howard,  founder  of  the  JFK  Center  in 
Dallas,  a  6,000-square  foot  building  that  is  a  repository  of 


assassination  information. 

“Since  the  ‘JFK’  movie,  I’ve  received  calls  and  letters 
that  it  inspired  them  to  write.  I  find  it  very  rewarding,”  he 
said,  noting  that  the  center  displays  a  petition  with  65,000 
names  demanding  that  the  case  be  reopened  by  local  Dal¬ 
las  authorities. 

“We’re  collecting  information  and  evidence,”  Howard  said, 
to  prove  that  Oswald,  the  rifleman  who  shot  the  president, 
did  not  act  alone.  Howard  acted  as  a  consultant  for  Stone 
in  the  filming  of  the  “JFK”  film. 

The  movie,  based  on  a  book  researched  by  Howard  and 
written  by  a  Texas  journalist,  has  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  country’s  young  people,  and  it  may  be  this  generation 
that  finally  gets  to  the  truth,  Howard  said. 

At  Texas  A&M  University,  a  group  of  100  students  who 
call  themselves  “Aggies  for  Truth,”  have  put  their  names  on 
the  petition. 

The  nation’s  first  college  class  about  the  assassination,  go¬ 
ing  strong  since  1977  at  the  University  of  Texas-Arlington, 
has  attracted  the  curious  -  high  school  students  to  former 
CIA  agents  -  since  its  inception. 

The  instructor,  Jim  Marrs,  is  a  former  investigative  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  author  of  “Crossfire:  The  Plot  that  Killed 
Kennedy,”  one  of  the  two  books  that  “JFK”  was  based  on. 
Marrs,  a  self-confessed  conspiracy  theorist,  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  data  on  the  event  since  1963,  when  he  was  a  police 
reporter  in  Lubbock,  Texas. 

“We  get  an  awful  lot  of  police  officers,”  Marrs  reported. 
“They  realize  that  everything  about  the  investigation  was 
done  contrary  to  standard.” 

So  many  flocked  to  the  Arlington  campus  after  the  release 
of  the  “JFK”  film,  Marrs  said,  that  the  class  had  to  move  into 


an  auditorium.  There  was  also  an  overflow  class  in  1988, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  assassination. 

“I’m  trying  to  give  them  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  sto¬ 
ry.  From  Day  One,  the  reporting  was  one-sided  because  the 
reporters  were  at  the  Dallas  city  hall  receiv¬ 
ing  information  from  the  FBI,”  he  said. 

Until  the  American  people  bother  to  study 
the  details  of  the  case,  Marrs  said,  they  will 
accept  the  status-quo  thinking  on  the  case. 
However,  as  more  information  is  uncovered, 
he  predicts  an  eventual  groundswell  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  demanding  a  reexamination  of  the 
Warren  Commission  Report. 

Marrs  says  he  immerses  the  class  in  the 
historical  events  surrounding  the  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  has  students  bone  up  on  the  Yalta 
agreements,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  Cuba, 
the  creation  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,  and  America’s  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  ’60s. 

It  was  not  until  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  as¬ 
sassination  in  1984,  said  Marrs,  that  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen  began  to  question  the  happenings 
in  Dallas  in  November  1963.  That’s  when 
Marrs’  class  began  to  fill. 

“In  the  beginning,  when  I  asked  who 
thought  Oswald  acted  alone,  every  hand  in  the 
room  would  go  up.  By  the  fall  of  1984,  no  one 
raised  their  hand,”  said  Marrs,  noting  that  a 
1984  Senate  hearing  on  the  assassination 
raised  questions  never  heard  before  by  the 
public. 

Marrs,  who  befriended  Oswald’s  mother  after  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  said  he  believes  her  account  of  the  event,  which  was  that 
her  son  did  not  act  alone  and  was  part  of  a  larger  plan  to  re¬ 
move  Kennedy  from  office.  Marrs  is  convinced  that  the 
president  met  his  death  because  he  started  to  pull  troops  out 
of  Vietnam. 

This  fall  at  Southern  Connecticut  State  University  at 
New  Haven,  students  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  seats  as  Bob 
Harris,  a  former  electrical  engineer  for  the  Saudi  Arabian 
army  and  an  assassination  buff,  gave  what  he  calls  a  “com¬ 
edy-scare”  routine  in  which  he  laid  out  what  he  considers 
absurd  government  explanations  for  Kennedy’s  death. 

The  culprit,  Harris  tells  the  audience,  was  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency,  acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  government.  Harris,  like  many  conspiracy  theo¬ 
rists,  believes  that  there  were  two  gunmen  involved  in  a  plot 
to  increase  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  to  over¬ 
throw  Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro. 

At  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee,  a  new  course 
entitled  “The  Kennedy  Assassination”  requires  students  to 
watch  the  “JFK”  film  and  then  compare  its  version  of  the 
event  with  other  accounts. 

College  assassination  buffs  will  be  watching  Dallas  on  Nov. 
22,  when  hundreds  gather  for  a  conference  at  a  downtown 
hotel  near  the  historic  motorcade  route  where  the  drama  un¬ 
folded.  The  conference,  which  features  discussions,  eye¬ 
witness  accounts,  and  displays  of  merchandise  and  books, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Austin,  Texas-based  Assassination  Sym¬ 
posium  on  Kennedy  (ASK). 

These  buffs  will  hear  Norman  Mailer,  Pulitzer-Prize  win¬ 
ning  writer  and  author  of  a  new  book  on  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
discuss  his  version  of  what  happened  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 


Jesse  Jackson  talks  to  youth 


by  Alan  Vaughn 

INDIANA,  Pa.  -  “Young  Ameri¬ 
ca,  you  have  the  capacity,  you  have 
the  will.  Don’t  let  this  moment 
pass.  Keep  this  moment  alive,”  said 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  telling  the 
youth  of  America  that  they  have 
to  “move  forward  to  hope,  not  back¬ 
ward  by  fear.” 

The  nationally  known  orator  and 
civil  rights  activist  was  speaking  at 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  addressing  issues  of  concern  for 
today’s  youth. 

Students,  Jackson  said,  are  the 


source  of  change  in  America,  so 
much  more  so  than  the  courts,  the 
president  and  other  elected  offi¬ 
cials.  There  is  much  that  the  twen¬ 
tysomething  generation  has  to  ac¬ 
complish,  Jackson  said,  but  they 
must  overcome  obstacles  first  in 
order  to  fight  for  a  change. 

If  the  youth  are  scared  of  guns 
and  murder,  they  don’t  have  the 
energy  to  fight  for  health  care, 
Jackson  said. 

“One  never  knows  when  the  door 
of  opportunity  will  swing  open  and 
you  will  have  to  become  a  Rosa 


Parks  or  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,” 
said  Jackson.  “Every  generation 
has  its  challenge  and  its  moral  im¬ 
perative.” 

The  young  of  this  country  have 
two  sets  of  problems  facing  them, 
said  Jackson. 

The  first  quagmire  is  the  erosion 
of  the  tax  base  and  the  loss  of  jobs. 
The  presidential  response  to  this, 
said  Jackson,  is  no  increased  in¬ 
vestment  in  cities  and  in  America, 
but  a  pledge  to  put  more  police  on 
the  streets.  President  Clinton 
promised  four  years  of  investment 


at  $50  billion  per  year  re-invest¬ 
ment  into  America,  but  this  so  far 
has  been  all  cut  with  no  re-invest¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  no  re-in¬ 
vestment  to  replace  the  jobs  lost 
by  defense  cuts. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  said  Jackson,  will  add 
to  this  problem. 

“The  American  worker  can’t  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Mexican  worker,” 
said  Jackson,  saying  that  Mexicans 
work  for  “slave  wages”  and  that 
“corporations  are  taking  jobs  to 
Mexican  workers.” 


In  the  United  States,  Jackson 
said,  the  mine  workers  can’t  get  a 
decent  wage  or  health  benefits,  and 
are  dying  of  black  lung  disease. 

The  second  set  of  problems  in¬ 
volve  the  “moral  degeneracy”  that 
youth  have  come  to  live  with. 

“Our  ethical  standards  have 
dropped  so  low  (that)  we  have  no 
guilt  or  shame,”  said  Jackson. 

In  Pittsburgh  alone  the  year,  90 
youths  have  been  killed  by  other 
black  youths,  he  said.  If  these 
youths  were  killed  by  whites,  said 
Jackson,  there  would  be  rioting. 
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Fall  1993  final  exam  schedule 


Monday 

December  13 


Tuesday 

December  14 


Wednesday 

December  15 


Thursday 

December  16 


Friday 

December  17 


8:00  am 
to 

10:00  am 

BIOL  205  (230) 

CHEM  255  (361) 

GNC  064/1  (328) 

GNC  064/2  (319) 

NUR  123  (239) 

NUR  231  (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/1  (216) 

BIOL  122/1  (112) 

HIST  151/3  (LSF  77) 

MA  153/7  (119) 

NUR  233  (230) 

STAT  114/1  (216) 

STAT  213/1  (217) 

BIOL  121  (216) 

ENGL  100/1  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/1  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  101/4  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/5  (LSF  62) 

GBM  129/1  (218) 

GNC  063/1(329) 

MA  111/1  (211) 

MA  111/2  (261) 

MA  111/3  (319) 

MA  111/4  (215) 

A&D  113  (318) 

BIOL  242  (112) 

ENGL  101/16  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  102/3  (LSF  243) 
F&N  303/1  (LSF  46) 

GBM  288/1  (218) 

GNC  071/4  (213) 

IDIS  435/2  (230) 

MA  154/3  (119) 

NUR  230  (LSF  18) 

PSY  120/5  (LSF  77) 

COM  114/1  (LSF  6) 

COM  114/5  (LSF  42) 

COM  114/8  (LSF  32) 

ENGL  262  (LSF  62) 

GNC  065/1  (211) 

■ 

jHi 

NUR  214  (239) 

TG  110/2  (113) 

EDCI  204/1+2  (LSF  42) 

10:15  am 
to 

12:15  p.m. 


BIOL  203/1  (239) 

BIOL  203/2  (230) 
ECON  251  (329) 

ENGL  101/8  (LSF  243) 
MA  153/1  (211) 

MA  153/2  (217) 

MA  151  (217) 

NUR  232  (216) 

SOC  220/1  (LSF  77) 
SPAN  102  (LSF  56) 


BIOL  122/2  (112) 
COM  212/1  (LSF  6) 
EET  105/1  (239) 
ENGL  350/1  (LSF  60) 
GBG  126/1  (117) 

GBM  281/1  (361) 
GNC  100/3  (LSF  18) 
IET  104/1  (216) 

MA  111/6  (211) 

MA  111/7  (217) 

MA  111/8  (328) 

NUR  237  (230) 


BIOL  241  (213) 

OPT  154/1  (361) 

OPT  188S/1  (211) 
EDCT  314  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  100/2  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  100/3  (LSF  46) 
ENGL  101/3  (LSF  6) 
ENGL  101/6  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/7  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  101/9  (LSF  60) 
GBG  127/1  (329) 

GBM  129/2  (218) 
GEOS  120/1  (216) 

GNC  071/1  (LSF  249) 
GNC  100/1  (119) 

MA  154/1  (217) 

MA  161  (261) 

NUR  119/1,2,3  (230) 
NUR  236  (239) 

SPAN  101/1  (LSF  56) 
STAT  301/1  (328) 


CPT  107L/2  (119) 

ENGL  101/18  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/19  (LSF  56) 
ENGL  227  (LSF  62) 
F&N  303/2  (LSF  46) 
GBG  127/3  (217) 

GNT  220/1  (LSF  249) 
MA  153/8  (329) 

NUR  118/1+2  (216) 
PHIL  110  (211) 

PSY  120/6  (LSF  77) 

RHI  312  (219) 

SOC  100/5  (230) 

SPV  252/2  (218) 

SPV  274/2  (313) 


COM  114/2  (LSF  6) 
COM  114/4  (LSF  32) 
COM  114/9  (LSF  42) 
ENGR  195E/1  (119) 
MA  261  (318) 

PSY  120/3  (LSF  18) 
SOC  100/1+2  (230) 
GBM  280/1  (218) 


1:00  p.m. 
to 

3:00  p.m. 


EDFA  400  (261) 
ENGL  337  (LSF  46) 
GBA  227/1  (328) 

GBG  127/2  (217) 
GNC  064/3  (215) 
GNC  064/9  (318) 

MA  153/3  (218) 

PSY  392  (313) 

RHI  100  (211) 

SPAN  201/1  (LSF  60) 
TG  110/1  (113) 

TG  200/1  (319) 


BIOL  211  (117) 

COM  212/2  (LSF  6) 
F&N  203  (219) 

GBA  340/2  (328) 

GBG  127/4  (217) 

IET  262  (FMSL) 
MGMT  200/2  (LSF  77) 
POL  101/1  (216) 

SOC  100/6  (230) 

SPV  240  (329) 

NUR  208  (LSF  18) 


BC  100  (211) 

CHEM  119  (239) 

ENGL  100/4  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/10  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/11  (119) 
ENGL  101/13  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  102/1  (LSF  18) 
ENGL  267  (LSF  46) 
ENGR  100  (215) 

GBG  224  (217) 

GER  201  (LSF  60) 

GNC  063/2  (361) 

GNC  100/2  (329) 

HIST  151/1  (216) 
MGMT  200/1  (328) 

MA  161/2  (319) 

PHYS  210  (218) 

SPAN  101/2  (LSF  56) 
SPV  274/1  (119) 


ART  150  (113) 

CHEM  255L  (314) 

CPT  107L/3  (261) 

CPT  107L/4  (119) 

EDCI  315  (319) 

ENGL  100/7  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  101/20  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  101/21  (117) 
ENGL  240  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  304  (LSF  42) 
GBA  228/1  (LSF  77) 
GBG  260/1  (329) 

GNC  070  (LSF  249) 

IET  286  (FMSL) 

MUS  250  (LSF  32) 
PHIL  331  (211) 

SPAN  101/4  (LSF  56) 
§PV  376/1  (215) 


COM  114/3  (LSF  6) 
COM  114/6  (LSF  42) 
COM  114/12  (LSF  62) 
FR  101  (LSF  56) 

GBG  270  (211) 

GBM  385  (218) 

H&S  320  (LSF  32) 
HIST  152  (LSF  46) 
MA  133/1,2  (216) 

MA  223/1  (117) 

PSY  120/2  (LSF  77) 
PSY  360  (LSF  18) 


3:15  p.m.  chem  m  (329) 
CHEM  115  (239) 

”,  ,  COM  318  (LSF  6) 

5:15  p.m.  CpT  150/1  (217) 

EDCI  306  (LSF  32) 
HIST  104/1  (LSF  46) 
MA  153/4  (211) 

RHI  291  (219) 

PHYS  218/1  (230) 
SPAN  201/3  (LSF  60) 


CPT  175E/1  (217) 
GBM  280/2  (218) 
MA  153/9  (329) 
MGMT  201/1  (328) 
NUR  234  (216) 
PCTX  201  (239) 
RHI  311  (213) 

SPV  375  (211) 


AUS  115  (LSF  42) 

CPT  107L/1  (215) 

CPT  224/1  (117) 

ENGL  101/12  (119) 
ENGL  101/14  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  101/35  (LSF  249) 
ENGL  102/2  (243) 

NUR  235  (239) 

NUR  355  (LSF  18) 
PHYS  221  (328) 

SPV  252/1  (218) 

STAT  213/2  (361) 


A&D  255  (LSF  42) 

BIOL  221  (230) 

COM  252  (117) 

ECON  210/1  (216) 
ENGL  101/22  (LSF  243) 
IDIS  435/3  (211) 

PSY  120/7  (LSF  18) 
SPAN  101/5  (LSF  56) 


COM  114/7  (LSF  6) 
COM  114/11  (117) 
SOC  100/3  (LSF  77) 
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Help  Wanted 

GREEKS  &  CLUBS 
RAISE  UP  TO  $1,000  IN  JUST 
ONE  WEEK!  For  your  fraternity, 
sorority  or  club.  Plus  $1,000  for 
yourself  And  a  free  T-SHIRT  just 
for  calling.  1-800-932-0528,  EXT 
75. 


FREE  TRIPS  AND  MONEY!! 
Individuals  and  Student  Organi¬ 
zations  wanted  to  promote  the 
Hottest  Spring  Break  Destinations, 
Call  the  nation’s  leader.  Inter- 
Campus  Programs  1-800-327-6013. 


GROUPS  &  CLUBS 

Raise  up  to  $500  -  $1,500  in  less 
than  a  week  plus  win  a  trip  to 
MTV’s  SPRING  BREAK  ’94  and 
get  a  free  T-Shirt  just  for  calling.  1- 
800-950-1039,  EXT  65. 


♦EXTRA  INCOME  *93* 

Earn  $200  -  $500  weekly  mailing 
1993  Travel  brochures.  For  more 
information  send  a  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to:  Travel  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2530,  Miami,  FL  33261 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 


For  Sale 


A  one  year  old  computer  for  sale.  A 
Tandy  monitor  ZGM-220  with  a 
Tandy  2500SX25  Hard  Drive.  IBM 
compatible.  And  an  Epson  Action 
printer  T-1000.  Call  Kim  at  872- 
0937 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


PLACEMENT 

OFFICE 


INTERNSHIPS 

The  Placement  Office  is  sponsoring  a  pilot  internship  program  for  the  Spring  semester.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  internships  will  be  offered.  An  internship  is  an  off-campus  work  assignment  that  is  related  to  the 
student’s  field  of  interest.  The  work  assignments  may  be  paid  or  unpaid,  part  or  full  time,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  receive  up  to  three  credits  upon  successful  completion  of  all  internship  requirements.  A  2.8/4. 0 
GPAis  required,  and  applicants  must  have  completed  Course  #127  (Introduction  to  Business)  prior  to  the 
Spring  ’94  semester. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  the  program  should  stop  by  the  Placement  Office  to  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  details,  and  to  pick  up  an  application  package.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Registrar  to  allow  selected  students  to  drop  and/or  add  classes  specifically  to  accommodate  the  intership 
without  incurring  any  penalties. 


WORKSHOPS 

There  is  still  time  this  month  to  attend  a  workshop  on  resume  and  cover  letter  preparation.  Hope  to 
see  all  of  you  early  risers! 

Tuesday,  November  30, 1993  Schwarz  Hall  7:00  a.m.  -  8:00  a.m. 

Additional  workshops  will  be  scheduled  each  month  during  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  Watch  this 
column  and  the  signs  posted  around  campus  for  details. 


The  Indiana  Multicultural  Job  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  17,  1993  from  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00 
p.m.  at  the  Indiana  Convention  Center  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  degreed  and  soon  to  be  degreed  candidates 
are  welcome  to  attend.  Information  on  employers  and  registration  for  the  job  fair  is  available  in  the  Place¬ 
ment  Office.  The  deadline  for  registering  is  December  3,  1993. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE  J  J  ^ 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thursday  from 
8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  and  Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  evening  hours  by  appointment.  Or  you  may 
call  Gail  Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 


Monday  Tuesday 

December  13  December  14 


Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 

December  15  December  16  December  17 


5:30  p.m. 
to 

7:30  p.m. 


ASTR  263  (329) 

CPT  261  (215) 

EDCI  608  (LSF  42) 
ENGL  266  (LSF  62) 
GBA  320  (328) 

MA  153/5  (216) 
MET  111  (230) 

MET  242  (217) 

SOC  100/4  (LSF  18) 


7:45  p.m. 
to 

9:45  p.m. 


ART  299P  (LSF  77) 
COM  114/15  (LSF  6) 
CPT  107L/5  (213) 

EET  105/2  (239) 

ENGL  101/24  (LSF  18) 
ENGL  102/4  (LSF  60) 
ENGL  381  (LSF  62) 
ENGR  195E/2  (119) 
GBG  127/5  (215) 

GBG  260/2  (318) 

GNC  064/4  (319) 

GNC  064/10  (313) 
HIST  104/2  (361) 

IET  104/2  (FMSL) 

MA  153/6  (211) 

PHYS  218/2  (230) 

SPV  331  (329) 

SPV  474  (218) 

STAT  301/2  (117) 


COM  315  (LSF  6) 

CPT  365  (119) 

EDPS  591  (LSF  204) 
ENGL  101/23  (LSF  243) 
GBA  340/1  (328) 

IET  268  (FMSL) 

MA  111/9  (211) 

MA  153/10  (216) 

MET  213  (313) 

POL  101/2  (117) 

SOC  220/2  (329) 

MA  223/3  (319) 


CET  104  (318) 

CPT  150/2  (119) 

CPT  175E/2  (117) 

EET  204  (239) 

ENGL  101/25  (LSF  46) 
ENGL  396/596E  (LSF  77) 
GBG  260/3  (329) 

GBM  129/3  (218) 

GBM  385/2  (LSF  32) 

GNC  064/5  (319) 

IET  266  (FMSL) 

MA  111/5  (361) 

MA  153/11  (211) 

MET  160  (213) 

PSY  120/9  (LSF  18) 

SOC  100/7  (LSF  6) 

SPAN  201/2  (LSF  56) 
SPV  252/3  (LSF  60) 

SPV  372  (215) 

SPV  485  (217) 


BC  270  (113) 

COM  114/13  (LSF  6) 
EET  205  (239) 

ENGL  101/15  (LSF  243) 
ENGL  420/1  (LSF  56) 
GBA  227/2  (LSF  46) 
GNC  071/2  (LSF  249) 
GNT  220/2  (119) 

HIST  151/2  (218) 

IDIS  435/1  (LSF  77) 

IET  299  (FMSL) 

MA  154/2  (261) 

MA  223/2  (361) 

MA  224/1  (319) 

PSY  120/4  (LSF  60) 
STAT  114/2  (117) 

TG  200/2  (217) 

CPT  107 L/6  (215) 

CPT  188S/2  (216) 

ENGL  100/5  (LSF  32) 
ENGL  101/26  (LSF  18) 
ENGL  376  (LSF  77) 
ENGL  377  (LSF  62) 
ENGL  420/2  (LSF  42) 
GNC  088  (211) 

GNC  100/4  (LSF  46) 
GNT  220/3  (217) 

IET  204/MET  441  (261) 
MET  211  (119) 

SPAN  101/3  (LSF  56) 
SPV  274/3  (329) 

SPV  376/2  (361) 

TG  110/3  (113) 


COM  114/14  (LSF  32) 
CPT  154/2  (217) 

EET  102  (239) 

ENGL  100/8  (211) 
F&N  303/3  (LSF  46) 
GBA  341  (LSF  62) 
GBG  333  (261) 

GEOS  120/2  (218) 
GNC  065/2  (213) 

MA  154/4  (215) 

MET  141  (318) 

MGMT  200/3  (LSF  77) 
MGMT  201/2  (328) 
PSY  120/8  (LSF  18) 
SWRK362  (LSF  60) 


BC  230  (318) 

CDFS  432  (LSF  18) 
COM  114/16  (LSF  6) 
CPT  107L/7  (117) 

CPT  224/2  (361) 

ECON  210/2  (230) 
ECON  252  (230) 

ENGL  101/27  (LSF  46) 
GBA  227/3  (LSF  42) 
GBA  372  (LSF  62) 
GBG  127/6  (213) 

GBG  344  (261) 

GBM  129/4  (329) 

GBM  281/2  (LSF  32) 
MA  123  (LSF  77) 

MET  220  (216) 

MGMT  200/4  (313) 
MGMT  445  (230) 

SPV  477  (218) 

SPV  574  (217) 

TG  110/4  (113) 


Whew! 

You’re 

finished! 

Have  a 
great 
Holiday! 


See  you 
in  1994 


All  students  who  have  conflicts  in  their  examination  schedule,  or  who  have  more  than  two  examinations  on  the  same  day,  please  try  to  resolve  the  matter  with  your  instructors. 
If  the  matter  cannot  satisfactorily  be  resolved,  report  to  the  Registration  Office  prior  to  November  13, 1992.  Students  must  adhere  to  the  above  schedule.  There  will  be  no  changes 
in  this  schedule  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  makeup  examination  if  they  fail  to  report  a 
conflict.  The  final  exam  periods  for  Saturday  classes  will  be  on  December  12  during  the  times  that  the  courses  normally  meet. 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  was  reappointed  for  the 
third  year  by  U.S.  Rep.  Tim  Roemer  to  the  Third  Congressional  District 
Service  Academy  Selection  Committee. 

Patricia  A.  Carlisle, director  of  Student  Support  Services,  has  been  appointed 
as  the  Indiana  representative  to  the  Board  of  the  Educational  Foundation  of  the 
Mid-America  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Personnel.  She 
is  also  the  co-chair  of  the  MAEOPP  Training  Committee.  On  Nov.  6-7,  she  and 
four  sSs  students  attended  the  MAEOPP  Annual  Student  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Fontana,  Wis.  Carlisle  also  attended  the  annal  MAEOPP  conference, 
which  began  Nov.  10. 


radio-tv  appearances 


Mr.  John  F.  Sheehy,  guest  lecturer  in  philosophy,  was  a  guest  on  a  program  on 
“Celibacy  and  the  Present  Time  in  the  Catholic  Church,”  on  Michigan  City 
cable  Channel  27,  Nov.  16. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Silvia  G.  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  is  author  of  the  book.  Die 
Rezeption  der  Sprachkrilik  Fritz  Nauthners  in  Werk  von  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
(Fritz  Nauthner’s  Critique  of  Language  in  the  Work  of  Jorge  Luis  Borges), 
published  by  Boehlau  Verlag,  Cologne  Germany,  1993. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Daniel  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  spoke  on  “Do  Scrap  Bonus  Systems  and  Incentives  Work  or  Not  -  A 
Quality  Study  in  Motivation”  at  the  LaPorte  chapter  of  the  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control  on  Oct.  19.  On  that  day,  he  also  spoke  on  “Health  Care 
Legislation”  to  the  Michigan  City  Exchange  Club. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Cynthia  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  presented  a  session  on 
“Connections:  Using  Children’s  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  Math¬ 
ematics  Classroom”  at  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
Western  Regional  Conference,  Oct.  30,  in  Durango,  Colo. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  was  co-presenter  with  Elmer  Hill,  president  of  Litton  Precision 
Gear  of  Chicago,  at  a  session  on  “Breaking  Barriers  in  a  Union  Environment  at 
LPG”  at  the  1993  conference  of  the  Association  for  Manufacturing  Excellence, 
Nov.  3-5,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  John  Spores,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  presented  papers  on 
“Intrafamilial  Child  Maltreatment:  A  Meta-Analysis”  and  “Children’s  and 
Adolescents’  Developing  Conceptions  of  Loneliness”  at  the  33rd  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Psychological  Association,  Oct.  29-31,  at  St. 
Anselm  College,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Ms.  Judith  Davis,  assistant  director  of  financial  aid,  and  Ms.  Denise  Snyder, 
financial  aid  clerk,  attended  a  conference  for  training  on  WhizKid  loan  process¬ 
ing  software,  Nov.  10,  in  South  Bend. 


Prof.  Janice  Topp,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  presented  workshops  on 
“Destructive  Cults  and  Satanism”  and  “Alcoholism  and  Drugs  and  the  School- 
age  Child”  for  the  Gary  Teachers  Union,  Oct.  21  and  22. 

Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Lavery,  CPA,  assistant  professor  of  general  business 
conducted  a  workshop  on  PU/NC’s  Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance  program 
(VITA)  in  Indianapolis  recently  in  conjunction  with  the  Indianapolis  District  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  also  reviewed  papers  for  the  Small  Business/ 
Entrepreneurship  Track  for  the  Midwest  Business  Administration  Association, 
to  be  held  in  March  1994. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  associate  professor  of  English  and  chair  of  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section,  served  as  chair  of  a  session  on  “Ideology  in  the  Literary 
Criticism  Classroom”  and  as  secretary  for  the  Indiana  Association  of  Depart¬ 
ments  of  English  at  the  Indiana  College  English  Association’s  fall  conference, 
Oct.  22,  at  Valparaiso  University. 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
Prof.  Dennis  Lauer,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  attended  the  6th 
annual  International  Conference  on  Technology  in  Collegiate  Mathematics, 
Nov.  3-7,  in  Parsippany,  N.J.  Dr.  Schwingendorf  organized  and  presented  two 
workshops  on  “Calculus,  Concepts,  Computers  and  Cooperative  Learning:  The 
Purdue  Project”  and  helped  organize  a  pre-conference  session  on  research  in 
undergraduate  education.  Prof.  Lauer  served  as  presider  for  conference  sessions 
on  “Maple  for  Modem  Algebra  and  Number  Theory  Classes”  and  “Using  a 
Laboratory  Approach  To  Teach  Basic  Concepts  of  Group  Theory.”  On  Oct.  29, 
Dr.  Schwingendorf  participated  in  the  third  annual  All-Partners  Conference  of 
the  Partnership  in  Statewide  Education  at  IUPUI  in  Indianapolis.  He  is  co-chair 
of  the  statewide  mathematics  faculty  peer  review  committee  of  television 
mathematics  courses  which  are  to  be  broadcast  on  the  Indiana  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Telecommunication  System. 

Ms.  Susan  Lichtman,  guest  lecturer  in  English,  attended  the  “Women  Review¬ 
ing/Reviewing  Women”  conference  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Women,  Nov.  6,  at  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley.  Mass. 

Dr.  Patricia  Babcock,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Indiana  State  Nurses  Association’s  biennial  convention,  Oct.  6-9  in  Ft.  Wayne. 
In  October  she  also  attended  a  workshop  on  “Community  Outreach  Strategies 
for  the  HIV-Infected,”  in  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Annamarie  S.  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  restaurant,  hotel  and 
institutional  management,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Oct.  25-28,  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  campus  development,  and  Ms.  Joy  Banyas, 
coordinator  of  news  and  publications,  attended  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
chapter  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education,  Nov. 

11,  in  West  Lafayette.  On  Nov.  3,  Ms.  Banyas,  along  with  Ms.  Sandy  Neulieb, 
press  operator,  Ms.  Karen  Prescott,  production  artist,  and  Ms.  Bridget 
Thiery,  bindery  operator,  attended  the  1993  Graph  Expo  conference  at 
McCormick  Place,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  served  as  orga¬ 
nizer  and  moderator  for  a  session  on  “Latin  American  Literature  of  the  XX 
Century”  at  the  Purdue  University  Conference  on  Romance  Languages, 
Literatures  and  Film,  Oct.  7-9,  in  West  Lafayeue.  She  also  is  author  of  a  paper, 
“Ester  de  Izaguirre,  the  art  of  approaching  the  cuotidian”  in  Alba  de  America, 

11:20-21,  * 

Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  General  Business,  served  as  a 
paper  reviewer  for  the  annual  Midwest  Marketing  Association’s  annual 
conference,  which  will  be  held  in  March  1994. 
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Students  entertain  during 
second  annual  talent  show 


Food  drive  a  great  success 


by  Michele  Guerra 

Singing,  dancing,  drama  and  music 
filled  the  LSF  Lounge,  on  Nov.  17  as  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s  second 
annual  talent  show  brought  a  diversity  of 
entertainment  to  its  audience. 

Seven  student  entertainers  participat¬ 
ed  and  were  judged  by  three  members  of 
the  PU/NC  faculty.  When  the  votes  were 
counted  the  winners  were:  Lavina  Parks, 
first  place,  who  sang  Bed  of  Roses;  Cheri 
Lundstrom,  second  place,  who  played  and 
sang  a  folk  song;  and  Kelli  Huffman,  third 
place,  who  sang  Stuff  Like  That  There. 
Others  who  participated  were  Todd  Lilley, 
Dean  Perrine  and  Jodi  Searle,  Nancy  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Kim  Miller. 

The  Student  Senate,  who  sponsored 
this  event,  awarded  trophies  to  all  par¬ 
ticipants  and  various  gift  certificates  to 
theatres  and  restaurants  in  the  area  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  place  winners.  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  Section  Chairperson  of 

-  Letters  and  Languages,  was  not  a  par- 

Spectator  photo  by  Michele  Guerra  ticipant  in  the  contest  but  entertained 
_  .  .  the  audience  with  piano  selections  while 

a  ent  show  winner  Lavina  Parks.  the  judges  were  tallying  their  votes. 

AIDS  victim  speaks  to  students 


by  Erica  Morse 

A  woman  infected  by  the  Human  Immun¬ 
odeficiency  Virus  (HFV)  spoke  to  a  group  of 
students  and  guests  about  the  dangers  of  the 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS)  Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central. 

Vicky,  a  woman  who  contracted  the  virus  5 
1/2  years  ago,  was  the  main  speaker  in  Dr. 
Charles  Pressler’s  Sociology  100  classes. 

Dr.  Pressler  began  the  class  by  defining 
and  explaining  the  differences  between  HIV 


and  AIDS.  He  gave  the  history,  causes,  symp¬ 
toms  and  ways  of  contraction. 

Vicky  then  explained  the  dangers  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  HIV  and  AIDS  and  stressed 
that  the  two  are  not  just  “gay  men’s  diseases” 
anymore. 

“The  reason  I’m  here  is  because  I  want  you 
to  see  what  a  person  who  has  HIV  looks  like 
—  normal,”  Vicky  said.  “I  could  be  the  wom¬ 
an  standing  behind  you  in  the  grocery  line  or 
sitting  next  to  you  at  the  movies  and  you 
wouldn’t  even  know  it.” 


To  Purdue  University  North  Central: 

“We  Care  To  Share,”  the  newest  club  at  Purdue  University  North  Central,  wants 
to  thank  all  those  who  helped  make  this  year’s  food  drive  a  huge  success.  Forty-one 
families  were  fed  this  Thanksgiving  because  of  a  lot  of  hardworking  and  soft-heart¬ 
ed  people.  A  special  thanks  goes  out  to  Bryce  Marsh,  Amy  Bethke,  Brenda  Britton, 
Barb  Press,  Terri  Hott,  and  Maiy  Wood  for  donating  a  lot  of  time  to  help.  More  thanks 
to  Dr.  Lorente-Murphy,  Prof.  Stoelting,  Prof.  Moyer,  the  bookstore  staff,  Dean  Cog¬ 
gins,  Jack  Peters,  Town  +  Country  Markets,  Costas,  Eagle,  Wise  Way,  and  Round 
the  Clock. 

This  year’s  food  drive  was  the  best  ever  at  PU/NC;  it  was  because  of  all  the  con¬ 
tributions  everyone  made.  The  students  and  staff  donated  time  and  money  to  make 
this  effort  worthwhile.  It’s  amazing  how  many  lives  you  can  touch  with  a  little  team¬ 
work. 

Thanks  again, 

Julie  Whitten,  Dina  Fessler,  Barb  Ensinger,  and  Jennifer  Hansen 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Wes  Phillips  (left)  and  Jordan  Lewis  (right)  enjoy  conversation  during  the  sitter  service’s 
Thanksgiving  Feast. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 


Spectator  photo  by  Lavina  Parks 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst  brings  bags  of  food  Into  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  (above) 
while  Bryce  Marsh  loads  boxes  food  to  be  delivered  In  to  his  car  (below). 
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Letter  from  the  editor 

The  Spectator  staff  and  I  would  for  keeping  the  newsroom  informed 


like  to  thank  the  students,  staff 
and  faculty  for  their  interest  in  the 
newspaper  this  semester.  This  re¬ 
ally  makes  us  feel  like  all  our  hard 
work  is  worth  something.  We  have 
observed  many  people  reading  The 
Spectator,  and  we  have  also 
watched  with  amazement  as  the 
stacks  of  papers  would  disappear 
before  our  eyes. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank 
Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh  for  his 
interest  in  our  work,  Joy  Banyas  for 
all  of  her  help  and  for  the  help  from 
her  students  (COM  252)  for  sub¬ 
mitting  copy  every  issue.  Univer¬ 
sity  Police  Chief  Howard  Bashore 


of  police  stuff,  and  Ed  Christopher 
for  allowing  me  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  site  to  take  photographs  and 
for  letting  me  wear  color  coordi¬ 
nated  construction  boots  and  hat. 

This  semester  has  been  a  learn¬ 
ing  one  for  me  and  the  staff.  We 
have  had  some  tough  times  trying 
to  get  The  Spectator  finished,  home¬ 
work  done,  and  still  lead  our  fives, 
but  it  has  been  worth  it,  for  me 
anyway.  We  hope  to  continue  to 
provide  accurate  information  for 
you,  the  students. 

Have  a  great  holiday  season. 

Sincerely, 

Carey  Millsap,  Editor 


Attention  Students: 

The  computer  labs  in 
SWRZ  are  for  student 
use,  provided  there  is 
not  a  class  in  session. 
The  times  that  the  labs 
are  open  are  posted  by 
the  doors. 
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The  Spectator  believes  a  free  press  is  imperative,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  The  Spectator  will  print  student  and  facul¬ 
ty  opinions.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  communicate  with  us,  but 
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SPANISH  235 

Latin  American  Literature 
in  Translation  with 
Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy 

M  W  F  from  10-10:50  a.m.,  Spring  1994 
The  course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  the  readings 
will  be  in  English.  No  background  in  Spanish  is 
necessary.  The  course  will  meet  the  new  Curriculum 
2000  requirement  in  “Other  Cultures.” 

This  course  presents  a  view  of  Central  and  South 
American  Literature  during  the  past  sixty  years.  This 
view  includes  the  relationship  between  specific  historical 
events,  such  as  the  Mexican  Revolution,  U.S.  intervention 
in  Columbia,  and  political  turbulence  in  Argentina,  and 
their  effect  on  the  literature  of  this  period.  This  course 
will  concentrate  on  the  work  of  four  of  the  most 
representative  Twentieth  Century  Latin  American 
authors:  Ernesto  Sabato,  The  Tunnel;  Juan  Rulfo,  Pedro 
Paramo;  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Labyrinth;  and  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude. 

SIGN  UP  TODAY! 


Final  exam  schedule  if  snow  days 


by  Tracey  Mullins  Monday,  Dec.  13,  or  Wednesday,  be  given  on  Monday,  Dec.  20. 

In  the  event  of  a  snow  day  dur-  Dec.  15,  exams  are  cancelled  they  All  rescheduled  finals  will  be  in 
ing  final  examination  week,  the  fi-  will  be  rescheduled  on  Friday,  Dec.  the  same  classroom  and  at  the 
nals  will  be  rescheduled  as  follows:  17.  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  or  Thursday,  same  time.  Announcements  of  clos- 
If  Saturday,  Dec.  11  exams  are  can-  Dec.  16,  exams  will  be  rescheduled  ing  of  final  examinations  will  be 
celled  they  will  be  rescheduled  for  for  Saturday,  Dec.  18,  and,  if  can-  on  the  usual,  local  radio  stations, 
the  following  Saturday,  Dec.  18,  if  celled,  Friday,  Dec.  17  exams  will 

Country  comes  to  PU/NC  campus 


by  Ralph  Shore 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  our 
school’s  talent  performing  for  the 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series’  presen¬ 
tation  of  Country  Returns  to 
PU/NC  Nov.  24,  in  the  LSF 
Lounge.  The  entire  show  was  per¬ 
formed  by  members  of  the  Purdue 
University  North  Central  faculty, 
staff,  and  students,  calling  them¬ 
selves  The  Rocky  Top  Players. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Assis¬ 
tance  Vice  Chancellor  Dr.  Ed  Bed- 
nar,  began  by  giving  away  the  door 
prize  award  to  Chancellor  Dale 
Alspaugh. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers, 
The  Mountain  Duo,  The  Singin’ 
Chippewa,  Dr.  T,  The  Gator  Man, 
and  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  own  country  star,  Lavina 
Parks,  made  up  the  show-bill  of 
performers  who  appeared. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers 
was  made  up  of  staff  members  Di¬ 
anne  Carpenter  from  Academic 
Services,  Lynne  Reglein  and  Su¬ 
san  Bagby  from  Personnel  Services 
and  Maureen  Jauranek  from  Stu¬ 
dents  Services. 

This  quartet  is  rumored  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Roy  Rogers  and 
Dale  Evans  (though  this  reporter 


found  no  concrete  evidence  to  this 
effect),  was  the  opening  act  in  the 
show  with  renditions  of  Tumblin 
Tumble  Weeds  and  Cool  Water. 

This  came  after  an  audience  par¬ 
ticipation  with  the  entire  company 
in  singing  the  anthem  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  Rocky  Top. 

The  next  performance  was  by 
The  Singin’  Chippewa,  Dr.  Kurt 
Acton,  a  former  PU/NC  professor. 
Acton  is  now  the  head  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  East. 

Patsy  Cline  appeared  on  the 
scene  next  in  Lavina  Parks’  rendi¬ 
tion  of  that  star’s  song,  I  Fall  to 
Pieces.  Parks,  a  student  here  at 
PU/NC,  recently  won  the  talent 
show  that  was  put  on  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate. 

The  fourth  act  of  the  show  was  a 
Doc  Watson  version  of  Gator  Man’s, 
Dr.  Rich  Hengst,  rendition  of  Co¬ 
caine  Blues.  The  title  Gator  Man 
was  appropriate  because  Hengst 
has  recently  received  a  lot  of  noto¬ 
riety  on  CNN  and  in  various  news¬ 
papers  for  his  work  on  dinosaur 
extinction. 

Gator  Man’s  performance  was 
followed  by  another  song  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  Pioneers,  Hey 


Good  Lookin’  by  Hank  Williams 
Sr.  and  then  the  songs  Mockin' 
Bird  Hill  and  Mountain  Dew  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Mountain  Duo. 

The  Mountain  Duo,  also  billed 
as  The  Sunbonnet  Sues  and  The 
Two  Sues,  is  comprised  of  Suzanne 
Keldsen,  wife  of  PU/NC’s  chem¬ 
istry  professor,  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen, 
and  Sue  Brown. 

The  Mountain  Duo  is  very  ac 
five  in  the  Save  the  Tunes  Council 
an  organization  set  up  to  find  and 
preserve  old  songs  through  perfor¬ 
mance.  They  entertained  the  au¬ 
dience  with  their  musical  accom 
paniment  on  guitars,  harmonica, 
and  washboard. 

Sue  Brown  gave  a  solo  perfor¬ 
mance  of  One  Promise  Too  Late 
that  was  well  received  by  the  40- 
plus  members  of  the  audience. 

The  show  ended  in  country  tra¬ 
dition,  in  the  way  Roy  Rogers  and 
Dale  Evans  closed  their  shows  on 
the  Double  R  Ranch,  with  the 
singing  of  Happy  Trails  led  by  The 
Daughters  of  the  Pioneers. 

The  honky  tonk  piano  player, 
alias  Dr.  T,  was  none  other  than 
PU/NC’s  own  Dr.  Tom  Young,  head 
of  the  Letters  and  Languages  Sec¬ 
tion. 
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A  cultural  feast 


by  Annamarie  Herndon,  assistant  professor,  RHI 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  we  eat  certain  foods? 
There  was  a  time  when  the  food  intake  of  individual 
people  reflected  their  ethnic/cultural  background. 
Immigrants  brought  their  own  particular  eating 
habits  with  them  and  as  much  as  possible  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  them  in  the  United  States.  For  many  years  eth¬ 
nic  groups  tended  to  live  together  so  there  was  little 
mixing  of  different  ethnic  foods.  As  the  years  passed 
and  we  did  indeed  become  a  “melting  pot”  we  began 
tasting  and  liking  the  foods  of  others. 

Gating  out  today  gives  us  a  choice  of  many  ethnic 
restaurants.  Even  a  non-ethnic  restaurant  will  have 
ethnic  choices.  Examples  might  include  pasta  dishes 
(Italian),  nachos  (Mexican),  hot  dogs  and  sauerkraut 
(German),  french  fried  potatoes  (French),  popcorn 
(Native  American),  and  egg  rolls  (Chinese).  Ethnic 
foods  add  variety  and  flavor  to  our  meals  and  have 
made  us  more  aware  of  the  different  cultures  in  our 
country. 

Probably  the  greatest  influence  to  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  cooking  was  given  to  us  by  immigrants  from 
northern  Europe.  Their  diet  consisted  of  three  meals 
with  the  main  meal  being  at  noon.  As  we  became 
more  industrialized  we  switched  the  main  meal  to  the 
evening.  This  meal  usually  consisted  of  large  portions 
of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  bread,  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dessert  like  pie.  The  traditional  American 
breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon  came  to  us  from  England 
but  instead  of  hash  browns,  baked  berms  were  served. 
The  problem  with  these  heavy  meals  is  that  they  are 
laden  with  fat  and  low  in  fiber,  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als.  To  make  them  healthier  we  need  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  meat,  decrease  frying,  and  add  more  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

French  Acadians  from  Canada  who  settled  in 
Louisiana  adapted  foods  they  found  there  to  their 
French  cuisine,  incorporating  some  foods  from  the 
African-American  culture,  and  out  of  that  came  the 
Cajun  food  we  know  today.  Cajun  foods  include 
spicy,  thick  soups  like  gumbo  and  jambalaya, 
sausages,  hot  pepper  sauce,  red  beans  and  rice,  and 
seafood.  Puffed  sugared  doughnuts  known  as  beignets 
in  Louisiana  are  a  French  influence. 

Southern  Europeans  brought  us  varieties  of  pastas 
and  pasta  dishes.  Some  of  these  are  very  heavy  in  the 
use  of  cream  and  butter  so  may  need  to  be  adapted  to 
provide  healthier  eating  for  today’s  lifestyles.  Pasta 
dishes  that  incorporate  more  vegetables  and  tomato 
sauces  are  usually  healthier. 

Peanuts,  okra  and  black-eye  peas  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  slaves,  most  of  who  came  from 


West  Africa.  Peanut  butter  and  many  other  peanut 
products,  however,  were  invented  by  an  African- 
American,  George  Washington  Carver.  In  America, 
slaves  adapted  the  foods  they  knew  to  the  foods  avail¬ 
able  here.  African  crops  on  southern  plantations 
were  eaten  both  by  the  slaves  and  the  slave  owners. 
Added  to  those  foods  were  American  greens,  sweet 
potatoes,  fish  and  wild  game.  These  foods  are  still  eat¬ 
en  today,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  people  have  migrated 
around  the  country.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  nutritious 
foods  in  this  cuisine,  but  the  method  of  preparation 
adds  a  lot  of  fat  to  these  foods.  Many  foods,  such  as 
salt  pork,  are  very  high  in  fat.  For  healthier  eating, 
foods  should  be  prepared  with  less  fat  and  the  use  of 
a  vegetable  oil  instead  of  lard  will  decrease  the  sat¬ 
urated  fat  and  cholesterol  levels  of  these  foods. 

Hispanics  have  also  brought  their  foods  into  the 
American  cuisine.  Mexican  foods  have  become  a  fa¬ 
vorite  of  many  people.  A  typical  Mexican  meal  might 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  beans,  meat,  rice  and  served 
with  tortillas,  salsa  and  peppers.  Beans  are  eaten  of¬ 
ten  and  are  most  nutritious,  unless  prepared  with  lots 
of  fat,  especially  lard.  Tortillas  are  also  healthy,  but 
beware  of  fried  tortilla  shells  that  contain  lettuce 
and  tomatoes  but  are  also  loaded  with  ground  beef, 
cheese  and  sour  cream.  Fajitas,  if  lean  meat  is  used, 
are  both  good  in  taste  and  nutrition.  Avocados  (gua- 
camole)  are  high  in  fat  and  although  the  fat  is  a 
“good”  fat,  they  can  still  contribute  a  lot  of  fat  calories. 
Salsa,  which  now  outsells  ketchup  as  a  condiment  in 
the  United  States,  is  usually  rich  in  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  and  low  in  fat  and  calories. 

Chinese  or  oriental  food  has  also  become  popular. 
The  typical  meals  consists  of  a  mixture  of  small 
amounts  of  meat  or  fish  and  vegetables.  Rice,  soup 
and  tea  are  served  at  almost  every  meal.  Very  little 
oil  is  used  in  cooking.  In  traditional  Chinese  cooking 
the  majority  of  the  calories  come  from  plant  foods 
which  are  low  in  fat  and  high  in  fiber,  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Flavors  come  from  a  variety  of  season¬ 
ings,  most  are  fat-free  but  many  are  high  in  salt. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States,  many  oriental 
foods  are  high  in  fat  because  many  are  deep-fat  fried. 
For  healthier  eating  choose  dishes  that  are  not  deep- 
fat  fried. 

Today  one  does  not  need  to  go  to  an  ethnic  restau¬ 
rant  to  enjoy  these  many  dishes.  Ethnic  cookbooks 
abound.  Check  them  out  of  your  local  library  or  find 
them  in  any  bookstore.  Many  ethnic  ingredients  can 
be  found  at  your  local  grocery  store.  Experiment 
and  epjoy. 


Hands-on  training 


by  Joe  Exl 

Classes  taken  in  college  are  not 
always  a  good  representation  of 
what  awaits  students  in  the  work¬ 
ing  world.  The  biological  science’s 
Special  Assignments  course  fills  in 
the  the  void.  By  participating  in 
current  research,  the  student  is 
able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  at  their  job 
field.  The  student  is  thus  able  to 
apply  ideas  learned  in  these  class¬ 
es  to  real  life  job  situations. 

Terry  Blume,  a  senior  in  Aquat¬ 
ic  Science  and  Fisheries  at  Purdue 
University  West  Lafayette,  was 


able  to  work  along  with  graduate 
students  in  Purdue’s  aquaculture 
program.  “It’s  a  definite  plus  when 
you  can  add  this  job  experience  to 
your  resume,”  said  Blume.  Blume 
had  worked  one  year  with  the 
aquaculture  program  and  another 
as  an  aid  for  limnology  research 
at  PU/WL. 

Purdue  North  Central’s  Biolog¬ 
ical  Sciences  and  Chemistry  Sec¬ 
tion  offers  four  of  these  classes  for 
undergraduate  students:  Special 
Assignments  195,  295,  395  and 
495.  Each  one  focuses  on  discus¬ 


sions,  written  reports  or  laborato- 
ly  work  for  the  “...enrichment  in 
special  areas  of  biological  sciences.” 
says  the  biology/chemistiy  course 
description  booklet. 

Dr.  George  Asteriadis,  professor 
of  biology  and  section  chair,  says 
the  biology  section  of  PU/NC  has 
one  of  the  best  hands-on  programs 
in  Indiana.  Some  research  papers 
are  done  while  working  with  their 
professors.  While  doing  so,  they 
gain  practical  job  experience  and 
even  create  valuable  references  for 
resumes. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Arthur  Two  Crows  Yates  enchants  the  audience  at  the  special  event 
for  Native  American  Month.  Yates  Is  part  Cherokee/Miami  Indian  who 
teaches  the  ways  of  his  grandfather.  HIs  program  on  Monday,  Nov.  22 
consisted  of  songs,  stories,  dance,  and  history.  He  Is  considered  to 
be  an  expert  on  the  Woodland  Indian.  He  stresses  moral  values  and 
believes,  “education  Is  the  ladder”  which  can  help  individuals  reach 
happiness. 

Wellness  update 


by  Erica  Morse 

Students,  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration  witnessed  a  variety  of 
changes  around  campus  when  the 
Wellness/Substance  Abuse/Pre¬ 
vention  Program  appeared  on  cam¬ 
pus  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

The  program  came  to  Purdue 
University  North  Central  thanks  to 
a  grant  the  University  received 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  grant  was  for  drug  and  alcohol 
prevention,  but  Novotny  incorpo¬ 
rated  health,  fitness  and  aware¬ 
ness  into  the  overall  program  as 
well. 

Dean  John  Coggins,  the  project 
director  for  the  grant/program,  is 
surprised  to  see  how  the  idea  of 
wellness  and  awareness  has  taken 
off.  “Getting  people  to  be  ‘aware’ 
is  sometimes  like  pulling  teeth,  but 
Peggy  didn’t  give  up,”  he  said. 

Lavina  Parks,  a  PU/NC  student 
involved  in  BACCHUS,  feels  the 
group  has  given  her  awareness  as 
well  as  support.  “BACCHUS  has 
promoted  activities  where  the  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages  are.  Also,  even 


though  it’s  a  very  small  group,  it’s 
been  morally  supportive  of  the 
things  I  do.” 

Students  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  get  involved  in  the  different 
wellness  groups  and  programs 
around  the  campus.  Faculty  and 
administration  also  take  part.  Al¬ 
ice  Yacullo,  registration  clerk,  got 
involved  with  the  Wellness  Pro¬ 
gram’s  Fitness  Walk  last  spring. 
“I  normally  walk  two  to  five  miles 
a  week  on  my  own,  so  I  just  signed 
up  to  walk  a  couple  of  miles  a  week 
here  on  campus,”  she  said.  “I  think 
it  (the  Wellness  Program  in  gener¬ 
al)  is  a  good  idea  for  the  students 
especially,  because  they  have  more 
flexible  schedules.” 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
Novotny  and  others  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  have  started  many  diverse 
groups  and  subgroups  to  better  the 
campus.  “Our  main  goal  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  for  as  many  people 
as  possible,”  Coggins  said.  “Good 
health  brings  prevention  of  other 
problems,  and  I  feel  we  need  to  be 
healthy  in  every  way.” 
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Construction  update 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 

WESTVILLE  -  It  almost  seemed 
too  cold  to  pour  concrete  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  on 
Nov.  29,  but  one-third  of  the  second 
floor  deck  was  poured  by  a  20-to-30 
man  crew  and  a  caravan  of  cement 
trucks. 

Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the 
physical  plant,  said  that  the  cold 
weather  was  no  problem  because 
there  was  enough  heat  rising  from 
the  first  floor. 

He  said  that  propane-fueled 
heaters  had  been  fired  up  for  72 


hours  prior  to  the  pouring  to  create 
a  55  degree  temperature  in  the 
tarp-shrouded  first  floor. 

“The  schedule  is  still  more  than 
two  months  behind,”  Nelson  said, 
“but  Reinke  (the  contractor)  has 
picked  up  a  ram-rod  to  get  things 
back  on  schedule.  He  has  hired 
more  men  and  put  two  cranes  in 
use  instead  of  one  crane  part-time.” 

According  to  Nelson,  the  crew 
will  pour  the  remainder  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  this  week.  After  the  con¬ 
crete  has  set,  they  will  pull  the 
forms  and  the  pans  and  immedi¬ 
ately  set  up  the  shorings  which  are 


4"  by  4"  posts  set  every  three  feet. 
This  new  system  was  devised  by 
the  contractor  to  speed  up  the 
building  process. 

The  cement  pouring  of  the  third 
floor  and  roof  will  continue 
throughout  the  winter  with  the 
help  of  auxiliary  heat. 

In  other  areas,  the  installation  of 
hangers  for  electrical  conduit  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  basement  areas  and 
columns  were  poured  for  an  unex¬ 
cavated  first  floor  area.  The  ..ser¬ 
vice  road  has  been  patched  but  will 
not  be  completed  until  spring. 


Master’s  degree  in  education 


by  Jim  Daniels 

Purdue  University  is  not  going  to 
lose  its  only  graduate  degree  pro¬ 
gram.  Rather,  they  are  going  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  it. 

The  master’s  degree  education 
program,  started  in  1972,  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  rumors  these  days.  Rumors 
have  it  being  cancelled  because 
West  Lafayette  isn’t  interested  in 
continuing  it,  and  is  going  to  stop 
funding  it,  and  it  isn’t  needed  be¬ 
cause  a  master’s  degree  is  no  longer 
required  for  teachers  in  Indiana. 

Dr.  Edward  Hackett,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  Section,  feels  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  no  danger  and  looks  for¬ 


ward  to  the  improvements  they  are 
proposing.  The  loss  of  the  graduate 
education  program  would  be  “a 
colossal  blow  to  the  whole  region.” 
he  said. 

“Most  of  the  people  enrolled  in 
the  program  are  local  population 
with  historical  roots  in  the  area. 
There  is  not  a  lot  of  transiency,” 
he  added.  With  the  nearest  gradu¬ 
ate  education  programs  being  as 
far  as  25-30  miles  away,  Dr.  Hack¬ 
ett  doesn’t  feel  that  the  communi¬ 
ty  nor  the  university  would  let  the 
program  be  cancelled. 

Although  the  state  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  master’s  degree  any  more, 
it  does  require  teachers  to  com¬ 
plete  six  credit  hours  of  graduate 


studies  every  five  years  to  maintain 
their  license  to  teach.  This  is  some¬ 
times  done  by  receiving  state 
grants  to  do  additional  studies  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  at  various 
locations  around  the  country  and 
the  world. 

While  no  hard  survey  was  ever 
done,  about  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  at  PU/NC  are  graduates  of 
PU/NC,  Hackett  said. 

Hackett  said  that  he  doesn’t  feel 
that  cancelling  the  program  is  like¬ 
ly  because  it  is  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  only  graduate  program,  and 
“because  it  would  be  a  step  back¬ 
ward  for  the  university,  and  no  one 
wants  to  see  that  happen.” 


Senate  says 

by  Kaye  Mosley 

Well  guys,  this  is  it.  It’s  the  end 
of  the  semester.  We  would  like  to 
wish  everyone  good  luck  on  their  fi¬ 
nals  this  next  week.  Remember 
not  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
study  and  please  take  advantage  of 
tutoring  opportunities.  There  are 
tutors  available  for  almost  every 
subject  who  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  help  you. 

On  a  different  note,  we  would 
like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  donat¬ 
ed  to  the  Cold  Weather  Recycling 
and  also  the  Thanksgiving  Food 
Drive.  It  was  a  great  success! 

We  would  also  like  to  give  our 
congratulations  to  the  winners  of 
our  2nd  Annual  Talent  Show:  1st 
place  -  Lavina  Parks;  2nd  place  - 
Cheri  Lundstrom,  and  3rd  place  - 
Kelli  Huffman.  Thanks  to  all  of 
you  who  showed  up  to  watch  and 
support  our  talented  students. 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  wish  ev¬ 
eryone  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year!  (Remember- 
Play  it  smart.  Don’t  drink  and 
drive.  We  would  like  to  see  your 
smiling  faces  next  semester!) 


CHRISTMAS 


Michiana  Humane  Society 
“Memory  Tree” 
to  be  Displayed  at  The 
Works,  Lighthouse  Place 

Beginning  Friday,  November  26,  1993,  a  very  special 
Christmas  tree  is  being  displayed  at  The  Works,  Light¬ 
house  Place....  the  Michiana  Humane  Society  Memory 
Tree. 

For  a  donation,  red  glass  ball  ornaments  will  be  per¬ 
sonalized  in  memory  of  or  in  honor  of  a  beloved  person 
or  pet.  The  ornament  will  be  displayed  on  the  Tree 
throughout  the  holiday  season. 

To  obtain  an  ornament,  people  may  go  to  “The  Good 
Ship”  at  The  Works  during  business  hours  to  personal¬ 
ize  an  ornament  and  make  a  contribution.  Or,  a  dona¬ 
tion  can  be  sent,  marked  “Memory  Tree,”  to  Michiana 
Humane  Society,  450  St.  John  Road,  Suite  301-37, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana  46360.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
name  of  the  pet  or  person  as  well  as  the  donor’s  name. 
If  you  have  questions,  want  further  information  or 
would  like  to  use  VISA/MASTERCARD  to  make  your 
contribution  to  the  Memory  Tree,  call  (219)  879-3341, 
8:00  a.m.  to  Noon  or  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

The  Mission  of  the  Michiana  Humane  Society  &  SPCA 
is  to  protect  and  promote  the  well-being  of  animals  and 
to  foster  positive  human/animal  relationships. 


Slightly  off  campus 

Stadium  Rules  Prevent  Further  Injuries 

(CPS)  MADISON,  Wis.  -  The  new  rules  for  the  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  stadium  successfully  stopped  another  rush  of 
students  onto  the  football  field,  university  officials  said. 

The  new  stadium  rules  were  established  after  thousands  of 
students  rushed  onto  the  field  following  the  upset  victory 
against  Michigan  State  on  Oct.  30.  The  stampede  left  more 
than  70  people  injured,  seven  critically. 

“I  think  they’re  smart  people,”  UWs  Police  Chief  Susan 
Riseling  said.  “They  learned  from  the  Michigan  game  that 
they  didn’t  want  to  live  through  that  again.” 

All  of  the  victims  hurt  in  the  incident  have  been  released 
from  the  hospital,  officials  said. 

As  part  of  the  new  stadium  rules  for  the  Ohio  State  game, 
students  exchanged  their  season  passes  for  paper  tickets  to 
prevent  more  than  one  person  from  using  each  pass.  During 
the  game  20  extra  security  guards  were  present  to  prevent 
students  from  sitting  in  the  aisles,  and  also  to  prevent  any 
students  who  attempted  to  rush  onto  the  field. 

University  officials  said  the  rules  worked  because  there 
were  no  problems  during  the  game  against  Ohio  State,  and 
that  the  university  is  considering  permanently  enforcing 
these  rules. 

Students  Recovering  From  Dorm  Fire 

(CPS)  CLEVELAND,  Tenn.  -  Three  Lee  College  students 
badly  burned  in  a  dorm  fire  are  progressing  “miraculously” 
after  a  fire  destroyed  their  dormitory  in  about  30  minutes,  a 
college  spokesman  said. 

The  fire,  which  has  been  classified  as  arson,  destroyed  the 
building  at  around  2:30  a.m.  on  Nov.  4,  said  Lee  College 
spokesman  Cameron  Fisher. 

Three  students  were  burned  mostly  on  their  faces  and 
hands  and  are  in  a  burn  unit  in  a  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  hospi¬ 
tal.  Another  student  is  recuperating  from  back  surgery,  and 
17  other  students  were  hurt  with  burns,  cuts  and  broken 
bones. 

“W e  don’t  know  if  it  was  a  college  prank  that  got  out  of  con¬ 
trol,”  Fisher  said,  adding  that  the  college  is  offering  a  reward 
for  information  that  leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
whoever  was  responsible. 

The  blaze  began  in  a  chapel  in  the  men’s  dorm,  which 
housed  76  students  in  a  two-story,  9,000-square-foot  build¬ 
ing.  “All  the  residents  lost  everything,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  students  are  being  housed  together  in  Tomlinson  College, 
a  nearby  institution. 

“It’s  a  disaster  that  could  have  been  a  tragedy, "Fisher  said. 
“Ilfs  a  total  miracle  they  all  made  it  out,” 

College  officials  had  planned  to  raze  the  50-year-old  build¬ 
ing,  but  Fisher  said  there  are  no  definite  plans  yet  to  replace 
the  structure. 

MBAs  Help  Women  Break  Glass  Ceiling 

(CPS)  DAYTON,  Ohio  -  Women  who  want  to  break 
through  the  glass  ceiling  into  top  management  jobs  might 
consider  earning  a  master's  in  business  administration. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Dayton  and  Pepperdine 
University  in  Malibu,  Calif,  studied  women  in  management 
positions  at  Fortune  500  companies  and  found  that  women 
who  hold  MBA  degrees  are  entering  corporate  top  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  quicker  and  in  larger  numbers  than  similarly  pre¬ 
pared  men. 

According  to  Rebecca  Yates,  associate  dean  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Dayton’s  School  of  Business  Administration  and  co-au¬ 
thor  of  the  study,  the  findings  debunk  recent  studies  that  in¬ 
dicate  women  are  blocked  in  their  career  paths  by  “an  invisi¬ 
ble  glass  ceiling.” 

The  researchers’  study  found  that  25  years  after  receiving 
an  MBA,  women  held  nearly  triple  the  percentage  to  top 
management  jobs  .than  did  their  male  counterparts. 
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Letter  to  the  editor 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator 

As  Chair  of  the  Letters  and  Lan¬ 
guages  Section  (the  section  that 
lists  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
classes  taught  by  “Staff”  each 
semester),  I  feel  that  I  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  reply  to  the  beef 
about  “Staff  Infection”  expressed  by 
Cheri  Lundstrom  on  the  Sounding 
Board  page  of  the  November  17th 
issue  of  The  Spectator. 

I  suppose  that  I  could  bring  up 
some  arguments  against  students 
selecting  their  instructors  (argu¬ 
ments  that,  for  example,  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  a  matter  of  course 
content,  not  instructor  personality, 
and  that  at  many  institutions 
course  scheduling  is  based  entire¬ 
ly  on  course  demand-with  students 
being  forced  to  aocept  the  schedules 
and  instructors  given  to  them).  I 
am,  however,  very  sympathetic  to 
those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to 
choose  their  instructors  if  at  all 
possible.  I--and  the  Directors  and 
Coordinators  in  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  staffing  matters— 
would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to 
list  our  classes  and  the  instructors 
who  are  to  teach  them,  for  to  do  so 
would  mean  that  our  scheduling 
work  was  done. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  here-and 
no  incompetence  or  arrogance.  We 
don’t  like  to  tell  students  and  ad¬ 
visors  that  we  don’t  know  who  is 
teaching  a  particular  division,  but 
the  truth  is  that  we  don’t  know. 
Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  for  example, 
may  have  fifty  divisions  of  English 
composition  to  staff  and  more  than 


twenty  part-time  faculty  (each  with 
his  or  her  special  and  changing  ca¬ 
pacities  and  availabilities  to  be 
taken  into  account).  If  you  can 
imagine  a  jigsaw  puzzle  with 
shape-shifting  pieces,  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  Dr.  Buckler’s  task.  The 
solution  to  the  puzzle,  with  pieces 
apt  to  become  missing  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  often  comes  the  week  that 
classes  begin.  How  can  we  tell  oth¬ 
ers  what  we  don’t  know? 

If  we  pretend  to  know  and  we 
give  out  names  (and  we’ve  tried 
this  approach),  we  risk  a  chorus  of 
disappointment  and  anger  when 
we  have  to  change  a  faculty  as¬ 
signment.  (“What?  I  built  my 
whole  schedule  so  that  I  could  have 
Prof.  X!”)  We’ve  discovered  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  un¬ 
certainty,  so  we  just  say,  “It’s  Staff 
until  after  Advance  Registration”- 
-our  “Don’t  Know,  Don’t  Tell”  pol¬ 
icy. 

Of  course,  if  those  who  complain 
could,  say,  get  all  of  their  fellow 
students  to  pay  higher  tuition  or 
get  their  legislators  to  increase 
support  for  the  institution  signifi¬ 
cantly,  then  the  Administration 
could  provide  funds  for  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  full-time  faculty-and  we 
could  publish  their  teaching  sched¬ 
ules  because  we  could  know  those 
schedules. 

But  until  the  Millennium  (or 
some  prior  biennium)  arrives,  I  can 
only  express  my  regrets  for  the 
lack  of  a  more  student-friendly 
schedule  of  Letter  and  Languages 
classes. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Young 


No  shame  in  being  male,  white 


by  Mark  Baldridge 

Daily  Nebraskan,  University  ofNe- 
braska-Lincoln 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  -  I’m  a  man. 

What’s  more,  I’m  a  white  man. 
So  to  hear  some  people  tell  it,  that 
makes  me  some  kind  of  ogre. 

Or  is  it  victim? 

Or  have  I  simply  gone  out  of 
fashion? 

No  single  group  has  come  un¬ 
der  more  scrutiny  in  recent  years 
than  the  white  male.  And  though 
no  one  agrees  just  what  he  is,  ev¬ 
eryone  wants  to  get  a  good  look  at 
him  before  he  vanishes  entirely. 

Not  that  his  numbers  are  de¬ 
creasing  - 1  have  no  figures  on  that 
There  certainly  seem  to  plenty  of 
white  men  around. 

But  some  of  them  have  gone  un¬ 
derground.  They’ve  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  a  kind  of  protective  coloring 
-  trying  to  blend  in  more,  not  stick 
out,  keep  a  low  profile. 

“I’m  a  white  man,”  they  seem  to 
be  saying,  “feel  my  shame.” 

Even  writing  about  being  a 


white  man,  a  fact  of  my  life  that  is 
obvious  to  all,  could  make  me 
something  of  a  target. 

I  may  have  come  too  far  out  of 
the  closet. 

But  I  was  raised  to  believe  that 
racial  prejudice  was  dead.  As  a 
small  child,  I  knew  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  had  once  preached  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  one  race  over  others.  But  I 
figured  everyone  knew  better  than 
that  these  days. 

I  was  disillusioned  later,  but  the 
sense  that  people  should  be 
smarter  than  that  stayed  with  me 
for  a  long  time. 

It  makes  me  angry  to  see  people 
around  me  persist  in  the  notion 
that  the  Jews  or  the  blacks  or  the 
Mexicans  - 1  grew  up  in  west  Texas 
-  were  shiftless  and  crooked  and 
stupid  and  cunning  -  somehow,  all 
at  once. 

It’s  a  mystery  to  me  how  a  sane 
person  can  believe  that  any  large 
group  of  people  is  homogeneous 
enough  that  coherent  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  made  about  them. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

Handshaking  Down  on  Campus! 

Handrails  Hardly  Handled! 

Since  Rob  Norris’  last  column  The  Spectator  staff  members  report  that  hand¬ 
shaking  is  down  on  campus!  Reporters  also  note  that  handrails  are  becom¬ 
ing  tarnished  from  not  being  used!  Students  have  also  been  seen  opening  doors 
with  their  elbows! 


In  yer  face... 


by  Rob  Norris 

O.K.,  enough 
levity!  First  off  I’d 
like  to  take  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  thank 
Chancellor 
Alspaugh  for  his 
gracious  and  time¬ 
ly  reply  to  our  sto¬ 
ry  about  the  “qual¬ 
ity”  ofPU/NC  stu¬ 
dents.  It’s  refresh¬ 
ing  to  know  that 
someone  in  power 
actually  listens  to 
the  concerns  of  the 
student  body.  We 
appreciate  the 
Chancellor’s  support  and  we  are  also  grateful  for  an 
administration  that  does  not  attempt  to  censor  or 
otherwise  alter  our  work.  We  are,  after  all,  only  a 
handful  of  students  attempting  to  report  the  news,  ad¬ 
dress  the  issues  and  hopefully  have  a  little  fun  in  the 
process. 

Before  we  get  to  student  issues,  Td  like  to  wish  ev¬ 
erybody  a  Merry  Christmas  and  thanks  for  all  the  com¬ 
pliments  concerning  In  yer  face.  I  invite  you  all  to 
come  back  to  this  space  next  semester.  We  already 
have  some  intriguing  stories  in  the  works  for  the 
next  season.  So,  tune  back  in  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  be 
glad  you  did! 


Student  Issues 

(Beefs,  Complaints,  Compliments) 

Edward  Bau: 

“It  really  bugs  me  the  way  students  treat  the  library 
here.  They  use  books  and  instead  of  returning  them 
to  the  front  desk  to  be  put  back  on  the  shelves,  they 
just  leave  them  lie  anywhere.  And  I  heard  from  the 
librarian  that  some  books  just  ‘disappear.’  This  makes 
it  really  hard  on  the  rest  of  us  students  who  need  that 
reference  material  for  research  papers  and  the  like. 
Oh,  yeah,  then  there  are  people  who  highlite  and 
otherwise  mark  in  the  library  books.  What’s  the  mat- 
ter  with  those  people?  This  is  a  small  library  and  stu¬ 
dents  should  respect  the  rights  of  others.” 

Rob  Norris: 

I’d  like  to  compliment  the  staff  in  the  cafeteria. 
They  are  always  bright,  cheerful  and  extremely  pro¬ 
fessional.  It’s  always  good  to  be  served  with  a  smile 

Anonymous: 

I  have  a  beef  about  academic  advisors  who  tell  stu¬ 
dents  that  “they  will  never  make  it’  in  certain  pro¬ 
grams  here  at  PU/NC.  I  personally  know  nursing  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  already  passed  their  boards  after  be¬ 
ing  told  “they’d  never  make  it’  here.  Td  like  In  yer  face 
to  look  into  this  issue  for  me  if  possible. 

Author’s  note:  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  this  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  since  it  will  require  some  time  to  properly  research 
the  problem  it  will  have  to  wait  until  next  semester.  See 
ya  all  then. 


Rob  Norris 


But  a  whole  race? 

How  many  millions  of  people  do 
you  have  to  lump  together  before 
you  end  up  simply  with  “humani¬ 
ty?”"' 

If  white  men  have  committed 
atrocities,  they  did  not  do  so  in  a 
vacuum  but  in  the  context  of  soci¬ 
eties  made  up  of  men,  women  and 
-  increasingly,  in  modern  times  - 
other  races  as  well. 

But  I  believe  white  men  have 
been  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
more  than  atrocities. 

White  men  have  been  artists, 
musicians,  scientists,  physicians, 
statesmen,  philosopherr,  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  humanitarians. 

Some  of  them  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  oppressed  -  the  Irish 
immigrants  to  the  United  States 
of  a  century  back,  for  instance. 

If  one  may  feel  pride  in  the  ac¬ 


complishments  of  a  group  whose 
membership  is  only  an  accident  of 
birth,  one  may  feel  pride  at  this. 

The  history  of  white  men  is  not 
unlike  the  history  of  men  every¬ 
where.  But  what  is  a  white  man? 

Obviously,  no  one  can  say.  Ask¬ 
ing  any  white  man,  no  matter  how 
prominent,  to  answer  for  white 
men  in  general  is  like  asking  Spike 
Lee  or  Michael  Jackson  to  answer 
for  the  life  choices  of  black  men. 

But  somehow  the  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  white  men  is  supposed  to  be 
homogenous  enough  that  talk 
about  its  “privilege”  makes  sense. 

Recently  I  related  a  story  among 
friends  about  a  period  of  my  life 
when  I  was  extremely  poor.  I  didn’t 
have  enough  to  eat 

Someone  responded  that  I  was 
never  in  any  danger  of  starving.  I 
always  had  an  “escape  route’  and 


that  if  I  was  hungry  it  was  because 
I  chose  to  be. 

Of  course  he  was  right. 

I  could  have  joined  the  army, 
gone  to  prison  or  stood  in  bread 
lines.  I  was  in  no  danger  of  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  as  long  as  I  didn’t  mind 
facing  one  of  those  alternatives. 

And  when  a  woman  recently  told 
me  my  writing  was  very  obviously 
from  a  male  perspective,  she  felt 
she  had  to  qualify  that  assessment 
somehow. 

.  “I  hope  you  don’t  think  that  was 
a  slam,”  she  said. 

Of  course  I  didn’t.  Fm  a  man, 
my  writing  is  written  by  a  man. 

That  means  something  to  me. 
I’m  glad  I’m  a  man.  I’m  happy  just 
like  God  -  or  whomever  -  made  me. 

And  what’s  more,  I’m  white. 
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PCal,  IUN  eye  Lincoln  Square  site 


Gary  graduate’s  research  published 
in  national  journal 


HAMMOND,  IN  -  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  and  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Northwest  want  to  offer 
classes  and  professional  training 
in  Merrillville’s  Lincoln  Square 
commercial  plaza.  The  Indiana 
Commission  for  Higher  Education 
(ICHE)  is  expected  to  act  on  the 
proposal,  Dec.  10. 

Subject  to  ICHE  and  other  state 
approvals,  a  lease  is  being  negoti¬ 
ated  between  Purdue  Calumet  and 
Lincoln  Square  Partnership,  own¬ 
er  of  the  30,000  square  feet,  one- 
story  building.  The  site  is  located 
between  two  similar  structures, 
south  of  U.S.  30,  between  Broad¬ 
way  Avenue  and  Interstate  65, 
near  Century  Mall. 

Some  20,000  square  feet  of  the 
facility  would  be  leased  initially  by 
the  universities,  providing  accom¬ 
modations  for  nearly  600  students 
at  a  time.  The  site  is  intended  to 
provide  a  short  term  alternative 
to  crowded  facilities  at  Purdue 
Calumet  and  Indiana  Northwest, 
while  increasing  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  area  residents  and 
professionals,  according  to  Purdue 
Calumet  Chancellor  James  Yackel. 

The  collaborative  agreement  has 
been  approved  by  Purdue  officials 
and  goes  to  the  Indiana  Universi¬ 


ty  Board  of  Trustees  for  consent 
next  week.  In  addition  to  the  ICHE, 
a  go-ahead  is  needed  from  the  In¬ 
diana  Budget  Agency  and  eventu¬ 
ally  Governor  Evan  Bayh.  If  that 
approval  process  is  finalized  in  a 
timely  fashion,  Purdue  Calumet 
and  Indiana  Northwest  plan  to  of¬ 
fer  credit  courses  at  the  site  next 
fall  and  non-credit  instruction  pos¬ 
sibly  as  early  as  summer. 

“After  exploring  a  seemingly  end¬ 
less  number  of  sites  and  facilities, 
we  have  located  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  accommodation  for  our 
institutions,  our  students  and 
prospective  students  and  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve,”  Purdue 
Calumet  Chancellor  James  Yackel 
said. 

More  than  30  percent  of  students 
attending  Purdue  Calumet  and  In¬ 
diana  Northwest  reside  in  or  near 
south  Lake  County. 

“We  expect  this  site  will  enhance 
access  to  higher  education  for  many 
individuals,  which  is  a  significant 
goal  state  wide  and  in  northwest 
Indiana  particularly,”  Yackel  said. 

Indiana’s  41.6  percent  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  attainment  level  among  its 
residents  ranks  46th  nationally,  in 
Lake  County,  the  rate  is  39  per¬ 
cent 


Initial  plans  call  for  the  facility 
to  house  12  classrooms,  two  com¬ 
puting  laboratories,  two  confer¬ 
ence/seminar  rooms  and  several 
administrative  and  faculty  offices. 

“We  would  be  prepared  to  sched¬ 
ule  about  60  classes  there  next  fall, 
weekdays  from  8  a.m.  through 
evening  hours.”  Yackel  said.  “Most 
of  the  courses  would  be  introduc¬ 
tory  level  offerings,  which  means 
the  vast  majority  of  upper  and 
graduate  level  courses  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  offered  only  at  the  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Gary  campuses.” 

The  Lincoln  Square  facility’s 
proximity  to  restaurants,  lodging 
and  other  hospitality-related  busi¬ 
nesses  makes  it  attractive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Yackel,  as  a  site  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  development 
conferences  and  seminars. 

Other  Northwest  Indiana  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  have 
been  invited  to  offer  courses  at  the 
facility. 

Plans  call  for  Purdue  Calumet  to 
serve  as  the  lessee  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  administrative  and  fiscal 
oversight.  Course  offerings  would 
be  determined  jointly  to  ensure 
maximal  facility  use  and  minimal 
course  duplication. 


HAMMOND,  IN  -  The  research 
of  a  1993  Purdue  University 
Calumet  graduate  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  National  McNair 
Journal,  while  the  research  of  four 
students  also  has  been  recognized. 

All  five  submitted  their  work  as 
scholars  of  the  Ronald  E.  McNair 
Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program. 

Roxanne  Morton  of  Gary,  who 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  de¬ 
velopmental  psychology  last  spring, 
is  the  first  McNair  student  in  the 
Purdue  Calumet  program’s  four- 
year  history  to  have  her  research 
published  in  the  National  McNair 
Journal. 

The  other  four  scholars — Gary 
residents  Christine  Gordon,  Sher¬ 
ri  Boone  Ervin  and  Nathaniel 
Thompson,  and  Swamy  Karnam 
of  Schererville — were  among  110 
McNair  students  to  present  their 
research  at  the  National  McNair 
Student  Conference,  held  recently 
in  Delavan,  Wis.  and  attended  by 
some  230  students  from  60  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  research  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Purdue  Calumet  stu¬ 
dents  last  spring,  according  to  Roy 
Hamilton,  PCal’s  McNair  program 
director. 

Morton’s  research  is  entitled, 
“Self  Appraisal  of  African  American 
Adolescents  Referred  to  Residential 
Group  Homes.” 


“In  essence,”  Hamilton  said,  “her 
research  indicated  that  adolescents 
who  were  not  raised  in  group 
homes  had  more  self-esteem.” 

Listed  in  the  1993  edition  of 
Who’s  Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  and  active  in  PCal’s  Black  Stu¬ 
dent  Union,  Morton  plans  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  doctoral  degree. 

Titles  of  the  other  student  re¬ 
search  projects  are  as  follows: 

•  Gordon,  a  senior  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  major:  “African  American 
Teenagers’  Cultural  Awareness;” 

•  Ervin,  a  senior  education  ma¬ 
jor:  “Disappearance  of  Minorities  in 
Library  Science;” 

•  Karnam,  a  senior  electrical 
engineering  major:  “Automatic  De¬ 
tection  and  Measurement  of 
Cracks.” 

The  McNair  Program,  federally 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  encourages  lower  in¬ 
come  or  first  generation  college 
students  under-represented  in  ar¬ 
eas  of  graduate  education  to  pursue 
post-baccalaureate  study. 

Ronald  E.  McNair,  the  second 
African-American  to  fly  in  space 
and  nationally  recognized  for  his 
work  in  laser  physics,  died  in  1986 
during  the  explosion  aboard  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger. 


My  encounter  with  a  UFO 

Editor’s  note:  The  recent  ( 11/28)  lunar  eclipse  caused  some  weird  happenings  to  surface. 
This  story  is  one  of  many  that  have  crossed  my  desk  this  past  week.  Don’t  be  too  unnerved; 
these  things  only  happen  to  astronomy  students. 


by  Don  Spears 

I  had  met  Emily  in  the  cafeteria  and  felt 
compelled  to  ask  her  out.  She  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  seemingly  a  rather  simple-mind¬ 
ed  young  woman,  and  I  knew  that  if  only  I 
could  get  the  opportunity  to  explicate  my 
newly  acquired  voluminous  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  astronomy  I  would  render  her 
merciless  within  my  romantic  clutches. 

She  was  reluctantly  agreeable  to  my  in¬ 
vitation  to  dinner,  but  I  was  satisfied,  even 
with  her  reluctance.  Little  did  she  know 
that  the  weather  was  predicted  to  be  clear 
that  night  and  that  I  intended  to  take  her  to 
the  park,  where  I  would  work  my  astro¬ 
nomical  machinations. 

Dinner  was  uneventful,  except  for  my  hav¬ 
ing  spilled  soup  down  my  leg.  She  was  kind 
enough  to  act  as  though  she  hadn’t  seen 
anything  strange  happen,  but  I  know  that  it 
couldn’t  have  escaped  her  detection.  This 
kindness  on  her  part  was  some  consolation, 
but  I  was  mainly  reassured  by  my  opportu¬ 
nity  to  regain  any  lost  style  points  later,  as 
we  gaze  at  the  cosmos  and  I  narrate  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  universe. 

We  arrived  at  the  park  and  walked  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  I  found  a  comfortable 
looking  snot.  I  then  said  to  her.  “  It  sure  is 
a  clear  night’  She  answered,  “It  is,  and  I  just 
love  to  lie  in  the  grass  and  look  up,  counting 
the  stars.”  I  then  knew  that  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  she  would  be  a  prisoner  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  plethora  of  knowledge  I  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  my  astronomy  class  from  our 
omnipotent  guru/mentor  Dr.  Das.  Feeling  in¬ 
spired  by  the  influence  of  his  ubiquitous 


aura,  I  asked  Emily  if  she  would  like  to  do 
just  that.  She  smiled  her  approval  as  we  re¬ 
clined  in  the  freshly  cut  grass. 

We  had  a  clear,  unadulterated  view  of  a 
sky  full  of  stars.  I  contemplated  where  I 
would  begin  my  discourse.  Finally  I  point¬ 
ed  into  the  sky  at  a  bright  star  and  said  coy¬ 
ly,  “Look,  a  Cepheid  Variable!”  I  wanted  to 
impress  her,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  speak  too 
far  above  her  too  quickly,  out  of  fear  that  my 
stockpile  of  knowledge  might  be  intimidat¬ 
ing,  rather  than  impressive.  She  then  looked 
at  me  with  a  frown  and  said,  “  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  differentiate  a  Cepheid  Variable  star 
in  the  sky  with  the  unaided  eye  due  to  their 
great  distance  and,  consequently,  their  high 
Apparent  Visual  Magnitudes!  Besides,  that 
is  a  Blue  Super  Giant!”  She  then  got  up 
and  stomped  off  into  the  night. 

I  took  a  few  minutes  to  regain  my  com¬ 
posure.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  arose 
and  decided  to  take  a  long  walk  before  re¬ 
turning  home.  I  would  need  the  solitude  to 
commiserate  and  bolster  my  badly  bruised 
ego.  When  I  had  trudged  about  two  miles 
distance  from  the  scene  of  my  ignominy  I  saw 
what  looked  like  a  quick  flash  of  light  in  the 
edge  of  my  peripheral  vision.  I  stopped  and 
looked  all  around  me.  There  was  nothing. 
Surelv  I  was  mistaken.  I  decided  to  stop  for 
a  rest.  I  reclined  in  the  tall  grass  of  the 
field  I  had  been  walking  through,  thinking 
bitterly  about  what  had  transpired  that 
evening  and  wondering  how  differently  it 
should  have  gone.  My  eyes  were  beginning 
to  burn  with  fatigue,  so  I  allowed  them  to 
close  slowly  and  enjoyed  the  relief  this  pro¬ 
vided. 


I  was  soon  disturbed  by  an  incredibly 
bright  light  in  my  face.  I  blinked  in  amaze¬ 
ment  as  my  eyes  slowly  focused  on  what  I 
knew  must  be  a  UFO!  I  sat  frozen,  unable 
to  move,  out  of  splendorous  appreciation 
and  fear  of  the  august  sight  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  witnessing.  After  a  few  minutes 
I  felt  myself  being  prodded  by  what  looked 
to  be  three  little  green  creatures  wielding 
long  metal  rods,  which  I  assumed  to  be  some 
sort  of  weapon.  I  stood  up  and  walked  in  the 
direction  they  led  me.  They  soon  stopped  me 
and  we  all  stood  still  as  a  beam  coming 
out  of  the  UFO  enveloped  us  and  I 
found  myself  standing  in  a  large 
room  filled  with  countless  lit¬ 
tle  green  creatures. 

In  the  front  of  the  room 
was  what  looked  like 
the  back  of  a  throne.  I 
gathered  this  be¬ 
cause  I  could  see 
two  hands  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  sides 
of  it.  The  throne 
was  elevated 
above  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  all 
were  facing  it 
and  prostrating 
themselves  be¬ 
fore  it.  The 
throne  slowly  be¬ 
gan  to  rotate  and  I 
could  feel  a  heavy  weight 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  I  awaited  what¬ 
ever  inspired  such  awe  in  these  aliens  and 
was  sure  to  have  my  fate  within  its  hands. 


I  gasped  as  I  saw  the  grinning  face  of  Dr.  Das 
looking  me  in  the  eyes  from  atop  his  sublime 
perch.  He  ordered  me  to  move  forward, 
which  I  did,  with  the  most  humble  of  hearts. 
He  said  in  a  resounding  voice,  “  I  saw  what 
happened  this  evening  and  I  am  very  dis¬ 
appointed.”  I,  too,  then  prostrated  myself, 
willing  to  serve  him  obsequiously  if  only  I 
would  be  spared  his  judgment.  He  then 
laughed  and  told  me  to  approach  him.  I  did 
so,  but  with  great 
reluctance.  He 
then  ordered 
me  to  kneel. 
As  I  did  he 
laid  his 
hands  on 
my  head 
and  said, 
“My  young 
acolyte,  may 
the  force  be 
with  you!” 

I  then  shud- 
_  M  __  dered  and  found 
^9  myself  lying  where 

-*■  *  »  I  had  been  in  the 

grass  of  the  field.  I 
jumped  up  and  ran  back 
to  my  car,  which  I  had  left 
near  the  park.  While  driving 
home  I  thought  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  know  for  certain 
whether  what  had  transpired  was  reali¬ 
ty  or  a  dream,  but  I  knew  that  I  would  nev¬ 
er  be  the  same,  and  I  anticipated  my  next 
semester  of  astronomy  with  a  fearful  de¬ 
light. 
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For  a  random  experience,  hook  up  with  ‘phat’  college  lingo 


by  Diana  Smith 

Quick  -  someone  just  referred  to  you  as 
“phat.”  Have  you  been  insulted?  (No.)  What 
if  someone  says  your  homeskillet  is  cholo 
(“thanks”)  or  you  forgot  to  momaflauge  your 
crib  (“uh-oh”)? 

If  you’re  as  uncertain  about  this  hip  speech 
as  most  people  are,  consult  a  list  of  the 
hottest  words  on  college  campuses  compiled 
recently  in  a  nationwide  survey  by  Merriam- 
Webster,  publisher  of  Webster’s  Collegiate 
Dictionary. 

You’ll  find  that  being  phat,  or  cool,  is  a  pos¬ 
itive  thing.  A  homeskillet  is  a  good  friend 
and  cholo  means  macho,  while  momaflaug- 
ing  your  crib  means  hiding  anything  in  your 
suitcase  or  room  that  you  don’t  want  your 
parents  to  find.  As  in,  “Wait  a  minute  while 
I  momaflauge  my  stash.” 

On  the  other  hand,  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  known  as  an  herb  (a  geek),  a  long  nose  (a 
liar),  or  high  postage  (a  conceited  female). 
Once  you’ve  got  that  down,  remember  that 
a  circle  of  death  is  a  bad  pizza,  a  jimmie  is 
a  condom,  a  blizz  is  a  crazy  prank,  and  a 
spoink  is  an  indefinite  measure. 

That’s  just  a  sampling  of  the  nearly  50 
words  and  phrases  deemed  as  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  on  the  nation’s  college  campuses  today. 
All  in  all,  about  1,000  different  words  were 
culled  from  surveys  taken  at  25  public  and 
private  schools,  ranging  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Massachusetts  and  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans  and  Baylor  University  in 
Texas,  to  Santa  Monica  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles  in  the  West. 
The  words  were  then  ranked  in  order  of  pop¬ 
ularity  according  to  region. 

Susan  Leslie,  vice  president  of  market¬ 


ing,  said  the  survey  was  the  first  conducted 
by  Merriam-Webster  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

“We  didn’t  claim  it  was  going  to  be  a  whol¬ 
ly  scientific  survey,  but  college  campuses 
are  often  where  new  words  and  phrases 
show  up,”  she  said. 

A  number  of  interesting  trends  became 
apparent,  she  said.  First,  the  popularity  of 
some  words  is  strongly  regional.  Second, 
many  of  the  hip  phrases  arise  from  African- 
American  and  Hispanic  cultures.  Third, 
there  was  a  small,  but  interesting  increase 
in  the  use  of  product  brand  names  to  convey 
certain  qualities,  like  describing  someone 
as  “Nike”  or  “Quaker  Oats.”  Foruth,  certain 
retroactive  words  are  coming  back  into  use, 
such  as  crib  (meaning  home  base).  Crib  was 
popular  in  the  1950s. 

“There  was  a  definite  regionalism  that 
was  coming  off,”  Leslie  said.  “The  absolute 
hottest  word  in  the  East  was  phat.” 

Phat,  sometimes  spelled  fat,  has  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times  several  times,  and 
some  theorize  that  its  use  evolved  from  the 
New  York  fashion  industry. 

Cholo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
Western/Southwestem  word  that  once  was 
used  to  describe  a  Mexican  gang  member 
as  being  extremely  macho.  Fly  is  a  word  that 
arose  from  the  African-American  culture, 
also  meaning  cool  or  good.  Some  examples 
of  the  use  of  fly: 

“My,  that’s  a  fly  frock  you’re  wearing  to¬ 
day.”  (Not  cool  at  all.) 

“Get  the  flyswatter.”  (Extremely  uncool.) 

“Lookin’  fly,  girlfriend.”  (Cool,  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  dated.) 

The  main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  see 
how  new  language  is  being  devised  and  used 
and  to  see  whether  the  words  and  phrases 


will  catch  on  and  become  standard  in  English 
or  simply  fade  away. 

“We  want  to  keep  track  of  it  for  a  while  and 
see  where  it’s  going,”  Leslie  said. 

Supervising  the  survey  was  a  lot  of  fun  - 
“cool  beans”  as  they  would  say  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  or  “beauteous  maximus”  in  the  East. 
“I’ve  had  a  ball,”  Leslie  said. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  reactions  came 
from  students’  parents  when  they  found  out 
about  the  survey,  she  said. 

“We’ve  had  parents  from  all  over  calling  us 
up  and  saying,  ‘I’ve  got  to  have  these  words. 
I  don’t  understand  a  word  they’re  saying. 
You’ve  got  to  help  me  out,’”  Leslie  said. 

Here  are  lists  of  top  college  slang,  broken 
down  by  regions: 

HOT  WORDS  IN  THE  EAST 

1.  Phat  -  Good,  special  (also  spelled  fat) 

2.  Step  -  Back  off  (used  as  a  warning) 

3.  Zone  out  -  To  lose  concentration 

4.  Boot  -  To  vomit  after  drinking  alcohol 

5.  Herb  -  Geek,  loser 

6.  Crib  -  Home,  abode 

7.  High  postage  -  Conceited  female 

8.  Take  the  L  train  -  To  lose  at  something 

9.  Beauteous  maximus  -  A  good  deal, 
thing 

10.  Chiphead  -  Computer  jockey 

11.  Fly -Cool 

12.  Spoink  -  An  indefinite  unit  of  measure 

13.  Momaflauge  -  To  hide  something  you 
don’t  want  your  mom  to  see 

14.  Heater  -  A  cigarette 

15.  Circle  of  death  -  A  bad  pizza 

16.  Long  nose  -  A  liar 

HOT  WORDS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

1.  Dog  -  A  friend,  buddy 

2.  Jet -To  leave 

3.  Jimmie  -  A  condom 


4.  Scam  -  To  cruise  for  men,  women 

5.  Sauce  -  Beer 

6.  Wat  up  -  How  are  you  doing? 

7.  Kicks  -  Shoes 

8.  Buff- Muscular 

9.  Cheesy  -  Corny,  stupid 

10.  Homeskillet  -  A  good  friend 
HOT  WORDS  IN  THE  MIDWEST 

1.  Stoked  -  Excited,  pumped  up 

2.  Ken  -  A  guy  who  cooks  often 

3.  Forclempt  -  All  choked  up 

4.  Heinous  -  Ugly,  repulsive 

5.  Step  off  -  Get  away  (a  warning) 

6.  24-7  -  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week 

7.  Chog  -  A  New  Englander,  origin  un¬ 
known 

8.  Salt  sucker  -  Hayseed;  a  Midwestern¬ 
er  who  doesn’t  have  sense  to  close  his/her 
mouth  when  swimming  in  the  ocean 

9.  Phat- Very  cool,  nice 

10.  Cool  beans  -  Great,  very  pleasing 
HOT  WORDS  IN  THE  WEST 

1.  Bump  -  To  skip  or  drop  (“I  bumped  that 
class.”) 

2.  Blizz  -  A  crazy  or  unrestrained  action 

3.  In  the  house  -  Present,  here 

4.  Tag  -  To  mark  (as  with  graffiti) 

5.  Cholo  -  Very  macho 

6.  The  kind  -  Drug  slang  used  to  refer  to 
whatever  is  being  bought 

7.  Virtual  -  Almost,  but  not  quite  real 
(Like  virtual  reality:  “He  has  a  virtual  job”) 

8.  Hook  up  -  to  be  romantically  involved 
or  to  have  sex  with  someone 

9.  Random  -  Strange,  weird,  unexpected 


Groups  serve  older  students’  needs 


by  Jennifer  Burgess 

(CPS)  -  Returning  to  college  can 
be  a  frightening  experience  for  an 
adult,  but  there  are  organizations 
on  campuses  across  the  country  de¬ 
signed  to  help  these  non-tradition- 
al  students  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  to  college  life. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Education  statistics  for  the  fall 
1991  semester,  4.1  million  of  all 
undergraduate  college  students  are 
above  the  age  of  25. 

Eastern  Tennessee  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  a  program  called  the 
Center  for  Adult  Programs  and  Ser¬ 
vices  to  provide  services  unique  to 
the  needs  of  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents. 

“Adult  students  feel  very  alone. 
They  haven’t  had  the  benefit  of  a 
high  school  guidance  counselor; 
many  don’t  have  family  support,” 
said  Carla  Warner,  director  of  the 
Center. 

The  center  provides  orientation, 
academic  counseling  and  scholar¬ 
ship  information,  and  also  has  an 
emergency  message  service.  Warn¬ 
er  said  this  service  is  important 
because  day  care  centers  and 


schools  need  to  reach  parents  when 
a  child  is  sick  and  needs  to  be  sent 
home. 

For  students  who  are  experienc¬ 
ing  financial  problems,  the  center 
provides  a  crisis  notebook.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  write  about  their  problem 
in  the  book  and  local  churches  are 
asked  to  contribute. 

Inside  the  center’s  office  is  a 
room  where  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents  can  eat  their  meals  with  fel¬ 
low  non-traditional  students.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Warner,  the  break  room 
gives  these  students  the  feeling 
that  they  have  somewhere  to  go  on 
campus.Warner  said  a  majority  of 
the  students  who  come  to  her  office 
want  to  become  involved  in  campus 
activities,  but  are  not  interested  in 
the  clubs  and  organizations  de¬ 
signed  for  traditional  students.  She 
said  these  non-traditional  organi¬ 
zations  can  benefit  the  students  by 
making  them  feel  involved  in  the 
school. 

Warner  defines  adult  students 
as  anyone  23  years  or  older,  but 
said  there  are  a  lot  of  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents  are  younger  than  23  and 


have  families. 

“It’s  more  about  what  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are,  not  their  chrono¬ 
logical  age,”  she  said. 

The  center  consists  of  three  full¬ 
time  employees.  There  are  also  10 
student  workers  at  the  center;  eight 
are  non-traditional  students.  The 
center  is  open  52  hours  per  week. 

At  Bridgewater  State  College,  in 
Mass.,  non-traditional  students 
meet  weekly  to  talk  about  classes, 
professors  and  their  families.  The 
group  is  called  Older  Adult  Stu¬ 
dents  in  School. 

“The  group  gives  them  some¬ 
thing  to  feel  associated  with,  it 
gives  them  an  identity,”  said 
George  Weir,  70,  a  group  member. 

The  Adult  Program  offers  non- 
traditional  students  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Philadelphia,  34  work¬ 
shops  in  the  fall  semester.  The 
workshop  topics  range  from  effec¬ 
tive  studying  to  life  management 
skills. 

The  program  offers  both  career 
and  academic  counseling.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Philomena  Trinidad,  a  coun¬ 
seling  coordinator,  “The  biggest 
problem  is  fear  of  the  unknown, 


fear  of  whether  they  can  adjust  to 
school  life  with  their  family  life.” 
She  advises  returning  students  to 
take  one  class  at  a  time  until  they 
adjust  to  their  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

When  Norman  Tognazzini  re¬ 
turned  to  school  at  age  34  he  real¬ 
ized  how  different  he  was  from  the 
younger,  traditional  students  at 
Northern  Arizona  University.  He 
noticed  that  the  younger  students 
were  talking  to  each  other,  but  that 
the  older  students  were  not  com¬ 
municating  at  all. 

After  graduating,  Tognazzini 
started  an  organization  to  help  the 
non-traditional  students  academi¬ 
cally,  socially  and  financially.  He 
founded  The  National  Association 
of  Returning  Students  (NARS)  in 
January  1991.  NARS  is  a  non-prof¬ 
it  organization  in  Oregon  that  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  students  25  years 
and  older.  The  organization  gives 
support  for  the  returning  students 
before,  during  and  after  their  col¬ 
lege  careers.  The  organization  is 
also  designed  to  educate  academic 
institutions  about  the  special  needs 
of  these  students. 


The  monthly  NARS  newsletter, 
Transitions,  is  targeted  toward  the 
non-traditional  student.  It  had  in¬ 
formation  about  scholarships  and 
grants,  as  well  as  information  about 
on-campus  support  organizations. 

Tognazzini  said  that  belonging  to 
a  student  organization  can  give 
adult  students  the  feeling  that  they 
belong.  Instead  of  developing  social 
programs  similar  to  those  of  tradi¬ 
tional  students,  Tognazzini  sug¬ 
gests  activities  that  spouses,  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends  can  get  involved  in 
and  enjoy.  He  said  an  open-house 
program  where  the  family  meets 
the  instructors  and  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sit  in  on  classes  can  make 
the  college  transition  easier  for  the 
student’s  family. 

The  growth  of  non-traditional 
students  has  meant  a  growth  in 
membership  to  NARS.  The  orga¬ 
nization  now  has  600  student  mem¬ 
bers  and  Tognazzini  said  he  re¬ 
ceives  about  500  calls  per  month 
from  non-traditional  students  seek¬ 
ing  information  about  NARS. 

According  to  Tognazzini,  about 
300  colleges  now  have  non-tradi¬ 
tional  student  organizations. 
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Generation  X  equals 
generation  zero 


by  The  T rends  Institute 

Editor’s  Note:  Part  of  the  mystery 
about  Generation  X  is  just  defin¬ 
ing  what  Generation  X  is,  and  what 
it  wants.  What  is  the  reality  of  this 
generation,  and  what  is  myth ?  The 
following  commentary  by  the 
Trends  Research  Institute  addresses 
this  issue. 

RHINEBECK,  N.Y.  -  Misinfor¬ 
mation  is  causing  many  marketers 
and  advertisers  taking  aim  at  Gen¬ 
eration  X  to  miss  the  target,  ac¬ 
cording  to  findings  in  a  continuing 
institute  trends  research  study, 
“Generation  X’ers:  Who  They  are, 
Where  They’re  Going:  Hot  Buttons 
and  Cold  Facts.’ 

Generation  X  -  The  47 -million- 
person  crowd  of  Americans  between 
18  and  29  years  old  -  controls  $125 
billion  in  disposable  income.  And 
while  marketers  of  many  stripes 
are  spending  millions  trying  to  get 
their  share  of  the  billions,  they  of¬ 
ten  waste  their  money,  led  astray 
by  popular  myths..  Among  them: 

Myth  1:  X’ers  are  savvy  and  in¬ 
formed  and  don’t  buy  into  adver¬ 
tising. 

Myth  2:  X’ers  are  free-spirited 
individuals  marching  to  the  beat 
of  their  own  drum. 

Myth  3:  X’ers  got  shafted  by 
boomers,  who  took  all  the  good  jobs. 
Trends  research  shows  otherwise: 

*  Insecure:  Most  of  today’s  older 
teens  and  young  adults  are  inse¬ 
cure,  not  savvy  and  smug,  not  in¬ 
formed,  according  to  the  study, 
which  the  institute  began  in  1992. 

Their  “sawiness”  and  “knowl¬ 
edge  of  issues’  is  influenced  pri¬ 
marily  by  selective  exposure  to  tele¬ 
vision  -  notably  MTV  and  prime¬ 
time  fiction  and  docudramas. 

And  while  X’ers  may  appear  to  be 
iconoclastic,  they’re  impressionable 
and  can  be  easily  persuaded  to  buy 
products  and  services. 

They  will  resist  persuasion  like 
anyone  else.  But  the  key  to  reach¬ 
ing  through  to  them  is  being  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  mood-attitude 
expectations  and  making  it  easier 


for  them  to  fulfill  the  advertising’s 
call  to  action. 

’Conforming:  This  generation  is 
no  more  individualistic  than  any 
other,  with  only  8  percent  show¬ 
ing  any  consistently  strong  desire 
to  be  separate  and  unique. 

Its  members’  dress,  hair-styling, 
listening,  viewing,  speaking  read¬ 
ing  and  non-verbal  communication 
patterns  are  generally  consistent 
within  various  generational  sub¬ 
groups,  according  to  the  study.  In¬ 
deed,  most  crave  social  acceptance 
and  display  normative  interest  in 
conformity. 

*  Boomer  Envy:  Because  most 
X’ers  went  through  their  formative 
years  during  the  materialistic  ‘80s, 
and  became  entranced  with  TV  fan¬ 
tasy  lifestyles,  they  became  condi¬ 
tioned  to  expect  immediate  riches, 
the  study  found.  Having  to  “pay 
your  dues”  was  not  part  of  their 
upbringing. 

But  now  that  they’re  entering 
the  job  market  in  difficult  times, 
some  58  percent  of  these  “Nation  at 
Risk’  school  products  are  finding 
themselves  not  only  educationally 
ill-equipped  but  also  emotionally 
unprepared:  Rather  than  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  world  has  changed, 
they  consider  themselves  victim  of 
the  boomers,  whom  they  accuse  of 
taking  all  the  higher-paying  and 
glamour  jobs. 

Much  of  business’  misinforma¬ 
tion  about  Generation  X  stems  from 
a  “group  think/market  hypnosis,”  in 
which  assumptions  are  unques¬ 
tioned,  one-sided  information  is 
justified  and  conclusion  are  righ¬ 
teously  defended  until  they  become 
dogma,  the  study  said. 

And  it  found  that  the  prevailing 
wisdom  about  X’ers  is  basically  fol¬ 
ly  when  examined  in  the  light  of  ev¬ 
idence. 

For  more  information  concerning 
the  study  done  by  the  Trends  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  call  the  institute 
at  914-876-6700 


The  staff  of  The  Spectator 
wish  everyone  a  very  happy 
holiday  season.  We  hope  that 
all  holidays  are  celebrated  with 
care.  See  ya  next  year! 


••’SPRING  BREAK  94*** 
Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  15 

friends  and  your  trip  is  free! 
(800)  328-SAVE 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full- 
time.  World  travel,  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tom- 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No 
experience  necessary. 

Call  602-680-4647,  Ext.  C147 


Purdue  University  North  Central 

Letter  &  Languages  Section 
1993-94  Writing /Portals  Contest 
-Rules  for  Entrants- 


ELIGIBII.ITY 


All  students  who  enrolled  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  or  Fall  1993  semesters  or  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
Spring  1994  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  will  be  eligible  to  submit  writing  entries  to  the 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Writing  Awards  Competition. 

ENTRIES 


Each  student  entering  the  Writing  Awards  Competition  may  submit  any  number  of  separate  entries  on 
any  subject  or  topic.  Each  entry  must  be  designated  as  being  in  one  of  the  following  classes: 

CLASS  1  (English  Composition—  Non-  Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  not  requiring  research  or  the 
use  of  secondary  sources  by  an  instructor  in  English  Composition  100, 101, 102,  or  103. 
Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  2  (Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  requiring  research  in  any 
course  and  department.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  3  (Original  Essay) 

Entry  is  an  original  essay  not  in  response  to  a  writing  assignment  and  of  the  entrant’s 
own  choosing  and  may  or  may  not  include  research  or  the  use  of  secondary  sources. 
Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  4  (Poetry) 

Entry  is  a  poem.  Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  5  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


Two  copies  (xerox  or  good  carbon  acceptable)  should  be  submitted.  Each  entry  should  bear  a  title  and  be 
labeled  CLASS  1,  CLASS  2,  CLASS  3,  CLASS  4,  or  CLASS  5.  In  the  case  of  assigned  writing,  the 
manuscript  must  be  a  clean  copy,  all  corrections  having  been  made  before  submission  to  the  contest. 

Entrant’s  name  should  not  appear  on  the  entry  but  should  appear  along  with  the  appropriate  classifica¬ 
tion  number  on  a  plain  piece  of  covering  paper.  This  paper  will  be  removed  before  the  judging.  Each  en¬ 
try  will  then  be  given  a  number  and  keyed  anonymously  to  the  entrant. 

SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


Entries  may  be  submitted  to  any  member  of  the  English  Department  faculty  or  to  the  Letters  and  Lan¬ 
guages  Secretary,  LSF  Room  68. 


DEADLINE  -  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1994 

JUDGING  COMMITTEE 


Members  of  the  English  Department  faculty  and  currently  enrolled  students  will  comprise  the  Judging 
Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  Judging  Committee  will  independently  judge  the  entries;  each  entry  will  be  judged 
anonymously  according  to  its  merit  as  a  specimen  of  unusual  competence  and  rhetorical  excellence. 

PRIZES 


The  authors  of  the  entries  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  each  Class  of  entries  will  receive  cash 
awards  donated  by  the  Goliards  in  the  amounts  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  respectively. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD  PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  folklore  or  literary  censorship,  or 
the  the  best  humorous  essay. 

Judges  reserve  the  right  to  designate  No  Prize  in  any  category. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CASH  AWARD  WINNING  ENTRIES 


All  cash-award-winning  entries  will  appear  in  this  year’s  issue  of  Portals  ,  PU/NC’s  student  literary  mag¬ 
azine.  As  many  other  qualified  entries  as  space  will  permit  will  also  appear  in  the  magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publication  of  Portals  prize-winners  and  those  accepted  for  publication  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  their  entries  on  disk  using  Microsoft  Word  or  Works  3.0  (save  in  Text  format).  To  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  contact  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  secretary,  Jean-Ann  Morton,  in  LSF 
68. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION 


See  Dr.  Loggins,  LSF  Room  65,  Professor  Lootens,  LSF  room  13,  Dr.  Buckler,  LSF  Room  15,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Department. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


Seasonal 

Amusements 


December  10  and  11  —  Christmas  Madrigal 
Dinners,  Valparaiso  Union,  Valparaiso  Universi¬ 
ty,  dinner  and  program  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  $20  per 
person,  tickets  purchased  at  Union  director's  office. 


December  8-11 

Othello 

Campus  Auditorium 
Northside  Hall 
Indiana  University-South 
Bend 
7:00  p.m. 

Tickets  $10  in  advance,  $12  at 
door;  students  and  seniors  $9 
and  $7 

Call  237-4203  for  reservations 


Through  December  23  -  Christmas  in 
Brown  County,  Village  of  Nashville.  Carriage 
rides,  carolers,  arts  &  crafts,  antiques.  Call  1- 
800-753-3255  for  more  information. 


Miscellaneous 


Through  January  16  -  Copshaholm  deco¬ 
rated  for  Christmas,  1943.  Carolers  at  the  Leighton 
Gallery,  choral  presentations.  808  West  Wash¬ 
ington,  South  Bend.  Open  every  day  except  Mon¬ 
days  and  holidays. 

December  10  - 12  -  The  Nutcracker  Ballet, 
by  Southold  Dance  Theatre,  at  O’Laughlin  Hall, 
St.  Mary's  College,  South  Bend.  Friday,  6:00 
p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sunday  1 :00  and  6:00  p.m.  Call 
233-9841  for  ticket  information. 


Through  January  9 
18th  Century  European 
Drawings 
Print,  Drawing  and 
Photography  Gallery 
Snite  Museum  of  Art 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Tues.  -  Sat.  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Sun.  noon-3  p.m. 


A  Season 
of  Magic 

South  Bend 
Symphony 
1993-1994  Season 

Classical 

Series 


January  15 

Mostly  Beethoven-One 
Daniel  Gaisford,  cello 

February  19 
Mostly  Beethoven-Two 
Janina  Fialkowski,  piano 

March  5 

John  Bruce  Yeh,  clarinet 


Season  tickets  available 
232-6343 


Sinai 

Sunday  Euening 
Forum 

December  12  —  Dr.  Mae  Jemison 
Star  Trekking:  New  Challenges  for  Science 
January  16  —  Professor  Irwin  Weil 
From  Russia  with  Love 

February  13  -  Detective  J.  J.  Bittenbinder 

Street  Smarts:  Beware  of  the  Sharks 

March  20  —  Bob  Simon 

Man  about  the  World:  Poise,  Passion,  and  Presence 

Student  prices  are  available  at  a  special  price 
from  Purdue  North  Central.  See  Maureen  in  the 
dean  of  students  office.  For  more  information 
about  the  programs,  call  874-4477. 

Alfc. 


Community  Theatre 
Guild 

of  Valparaiso  presents 

Animal  Crackers 


On  Friday,  December  3rd,  the  Community 
Theatre  Guild  of  Valparaiso  will  open  a 
classic  of  American  theatre  in  reviving  the 
madcap  musical  comedy  of  the  Marx  Broth¬ 
ers,  Animal  Crackers,  originally  written  for 
the  Marx  Brothers  in  1928  by  George  S. 
Kaufman  and  Morrie  Ryskind. 

In  keeping  with  the  historical  recognition  of 
the  Memorial  Opera  House  which  houses 
CTG,  this  production  has  a  special  signif¬ 
icance  since  the  Marx  Brothers  performed 
on  that  stage  in  1 91 9  with  their  vaudeville 
act. 

Award-winner  Eric  Brant  heads  a  very  tal¬ 
ented  cast  as  Groucho,  known  as  Captain 
Jeffrey  T.  Spalding,  in  this  production  in 
which  madness  and  mayhem  reign 
supreme. 

Set  in  the  Long  Island  mansion  of  Mrs.  Rit- 
tenhouse,  a  weekend  social  event  she 
hopes  will  show  everyone  just  "who  is  who" 
is  turned  into  hilarious  chaos  by  competi¬ 
tive  socialites  and  an  aspiring  young  artist, 
creating  uproar  with  secret  schemes  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

Come  share  in  the  fun  along  with  Groucho, 
Chico  and  Harpo  (a  special  secret  in  that 
one)  at  the  Memorial  Opera  House  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  located  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Indiana  Streets. 

The  production  opens  December  3rd  and 
runs  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  with  Sun¬ 
day  Matinees  through  December  19th. 

Evening  performances  have  an  8:15  p.m. 
curtain  and  Matinees  are  at  2:30.  Tickets 
are  $1 2  for  adults  and  $6  for  students.  Box 
office  hours  are  6:00  to  9:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday. 

For  further  information  about  group  rates  or 
ticket  reservations  call  464-1636.  Reser¬ 
vations  are  strongly  recommended. 
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Rough  start  in  young  season  for  Centaur  basketball 


by  Tony  Ross 

It’s  been  a  tough  start  for  Cen¬ 
taur  basketball,  but  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  show  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  Purdue  University  North 
Central  Centaur  basketball  squad 
were  hoping  to  start  their  season  on 
a  winning  note.  Instead,  they  find 
themselves  0-3  in  the  young  season. 

At  the  start  of  this  season,  third 
year  head  coach,  Larry  Blake  Sr., 
knew  his  team  would  face  a  rugged 
schedule  early.  Coach  Blake  felt 
that  a  first  win  would  take  off  the 
pressure  on  the  players’  perfor¬ 
mance  game  in  and  game  out. 
Well,  the  Centaurs  never  picked 
up  their  first  win.  It  did  help  mat¬ 
ters  that  the  first  two  games  of  the 
season  were  played  at  the  Indiana 
University  South  Bend  Classic. 
The  Centaurs  lost  the  two  weekend 
games  to  IUSB,  112-48  and  Purdue 


Calumet,  117-64. 

The  third  game  on  the  schedule 
was  the  home  opener  for  the  Cen¬ 
taurs.  North  Central’s  arch-rival 
the  Ancilla  College  Chargers  pro¬ 
vided  the  opposition  and  an  excit¬ 
ing  game.  The  Chargers  went  on  to 
spoil  the  Centaurs  home  opener 
with  a  pair  of  free  throws,  breaking 
an  81-81  tie,  with  12  seconds  re¬ 
maining  in  the  game.  The  final 
score  was  Ancilla  83,  PU/NC  81. 
Centaurs  were  led  in  scoring  by 
Ryan  Hall,  who  collected  17  points. 
Dave  Jones  contributed  with  13 
points  and  Jeremy  Burger  added 
11. 

The  Centaurs  had  three  at¬ 
tempts  to  tie  the  game  in  that  12 
second  span,  two  of  them  offensive 
rebound  chances,  but  couldn’t  con¬ 
vert. 

The  Centaurs  got  into  foul  trou¬ 
ble  early  against  the  Chargers. 


PU/NC  collected  10  fouls  before  the 
half-way  mark  of  the  first  half. 
Two  fouls  in  the  first  four  minutes 
for  starting  center,  Jack  McCorkle, 
which  put  Ancilla  on  the  free  throw 
line  a  majority  of  that  first  half. 
The  second  half  was  much  the  same 
scenario  for  the  Centaurs.  Early 
foul  trouble  put  Ancilla  on  the  free 
throw  line  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 
A  statistic  that  wasn’t  a  factor  in 
the  outcome  of  the  game,  but  was 
interesting,  was  the  foul  discrep¬ 
ancy.  The  Centaurs  had  24  fouls 
called  against  them,  while  Ancilla 
had  12  fouls  against  them  at  games 
end. 

“We  could  not  match  them  free 
throw  for  free  throw.  We  didn’t 
get  enough  calls  from  the  officials,” 
Coach  Blake  said.  Coach  Blake 
felt  his  team  played  aggressively, 
and  the  fouls  called  against  the 
Centaurs  in  the  Charger  game 


were  not  called  in  the  South  Bend 
Classic.  Blake  said,  “I  don’t  blame 
the  kids  for  their  aggressiveness; 
they  just  couldn’t  adjust  to  the  two 
styles  of  officiating  they  saw.” 

Despite  the  first  two  losses  in 
the  Classic  tourney,  Coach  Blake 
believed  his  team  played  at  the  lev¬ 
el  the  Centaurs  are  capable  of  play¬ 
ing  against  Ancilla,  a  step-up  from 
the  Classic.  Before  the  Charger 
game  started,  Coach  Blake  stressed 
defense  and  team  offense  to  his 
players.  “When  our  players  free¬ 
lance  on  offense,  we  usually  get 
into  trouble,”  Blake  said.  Coach 
Blake  during  half-time  sets  the 
team’s  defensive  goal  in  allowing 
opposition  points  at  the  end  of  the 
game.  “I  mostly  tell  my  players  to 
keep  their  opponent  under  80 
points.  We’re  capable  of  scoring 
that  much,  but  when  we  allow  80  or 
more  points,  we’ll  have  trouble 


staying  with  that  team,”  Blake 
said. 

The  Ancilla  game  was  important 
for  the  Centaurs,  according  to 
Coach  Blake.  Blake  said,  “Our  play¬ 
ers  have  shown  the  desire  to  learn. 
They’re  not  quitters.  They  support 
each  other  really  well;  they’re  start¬ 
ing  to  learn  their  roles.”  Coach 
Blake  said  that  the  players’  inten¬ 
sity  led  to  second  and  third  rebound 
shots,  which  was  a  strong  positive 
point  in  the  game.  However,  the 
chances  to  beat  Ancilla  were  plen¬ 
tiful.  “The  ball  just  didn’t  fall  for  us 
at  the  key  times  in  the  game,” 
Blake  explained.  “Despite  the  fouls 
called  for  us  or  against  us,  we  had 
our  chances  to  win.” 

The  Centaurs  next  game  will  be 
Dec.  2  at  Concordia  College  in  Fort 
Wayne. 


University  of  Houston  faculty  votes  to  abolish  sports 


by  Jennifer  Burgess 

(CPS)  -  The  Faculty  Senate  at 
the  University  of  Houston  recent¬ 
ly  recommended  that  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  athletic  programs  be  abol¬ 
ished  or  become  self-supporting. 

A  poll  conducted  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  earlier  this  fall  suggests 
that  students  lack  interest  in  col¬ 
legiate  sports,  but  the  students 
polled  do  not  support  the  faculty 
senate’s  suggestion  to  abolish 
them. 

Out  of  300  students  polled,  only 
8  percent  said  they  regularly  at¬ 
tend  athletic  games  at  UH.  But  64 
percent  said  the  university’s  ath¬ 
letics  should  remain,  despite  the 
senate’s  recommendation. 

Faculty  Senate  President  George 
Reiter  said  the  student  survey  con¬ 
firms  that  students  don’t  really 
care  about  the  university’s  athlet¬ 
ics.  He  said  he  was  disappointed 
that  students  disagreed  with  the 
suggestion  to  eliminate  athletics 
altogether,  since  they  rarely  at¬ 
tend  the  athletic  events. 

Director  of  Athletics  Bill  Carr 
said  the  survey  is  encouraging  for 
the  athletic  department  because 
it  shows  that  students  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  maintaining  the  athletics 
on  campus.  The  non-binding  res¬ 
olution  asks  for  the  elimination  of 
the  football  and  basketball  teams, 
and  it  asks  that  the  baseball,  golf, 
track,  volleyball,  tennis,  swimming 
and  diving  teams  become  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

Carr  said  that  although  most 
students  rarely  attend  the  athlet¬ 
ic  events,  they  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  athletics  to  the  university. 

*Alot  of  the  students  have  busy 
schedules  and  probably  can’t  come 


out  to  the  events  as  much  as  they 
would  like,”  Carr  said. 

Carr  said  he  would  not  want  to 
run  an  athletic  department  with¬ 
out  student  funding.  He  said  stu¬ 
dent  support  is  fundamental  to  the 
athletic  program  because  when 
students  pay  an  athletic  fee  they 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Carr  also  said  the  $34-per- 
semester  athletic  fee  gives  the  ath¬ 
letic  department  an  accountability 
to  the  students  because  the  athletic 
department  belongs  to  them.  The 
total  annual  budget  for  the  ath¬ 
letic  department  is  $2  million. 

Reiter  said  a  major  problem  with 
athletes  is  that  academics  are  not 
a  priority  to  them.  He  said  the 
athletes  at  UH  have  a  14  percent 
graduation  rate,  and  that  other 
students  have  a  23  percent  gradu¬ 
ation  rate. 

Reiter  said  the  graduation  rate 
of  athletes  should  be  much  higher 
considering  the  athletes  receive 
scholarships.  Almost  half  of  the 
university’s  $5  million  in  scholar¬ 
ship  money  is  for  250  athletes,  out 
of  400  student  athletes.  The  oth¬ 
er  half  is  divided  up  among  1,300 
other  students. 

According  to  Reiter,  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  athletes  is  that  many  are 
not  qualified  to  be  college  students. 
“They  wind  up  being  used  up  for 
entertainment  and  they  don’t  get 
an  education  or  a  career,”  he  said. 

In  order  to  raise  the  graduation 
rate  of  athletes,  Carr  said  he  will 
hire  an  associate  athletic  director 
for  academic  services. 

“We’re  working  on  raising  the 
level  of  expectation  and  support 
for  athletes  in  the  classroom,”  Carr 


said.  “It  takes  time  but  it  will  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Reiter  said  the  money  used  to 
support  athletics  could  be  better 
used  in  other  areas  of  the  campus, 
such  as  maintenance.  He  said  he 
discovered  a  flood  in  his  office, 
which  is  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
five-story  building,  on  the  same 
day  the  announcement  was  made 
that  a  $26  million  football  field 
was  to  be  built  on  campus. 


Carr  said  athletics  is  important 
for  students  and  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  because  it  creates  loyalty  and 
support  for  the  university. 

“It’s  a  forum  for  bringing  people 
together  of  diverse  backgrounds 
on  and  off  campus,”  Carr  said. 
“You  can’t  ask  for  more  than  that.” 


1993-94  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


e  O, 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time  (C.S.T.) 

Fri. 

Dec.  10 

Bethel  College  Classic 

Mishawaka 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Dec.  11 

Bethel  College  Classic 

Mishawaka 

T.B.A. 

Sat. 

Dec.  18 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  7 

Indiana  University  Northwest 

PU/NC 

8  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  8 

Ancilla  College 

Plymouth 

1  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  15 

Oakland  City  College 

Oakland  City,  IN 

3  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  21 

Concordia  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  22 

Indiana  University  Northwest 

Gary 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  28 

Bethel  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  29 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

Kokomo 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

Feb.  6 

PU/NC  Classic 

PU/NC 

T.B.A. 

Tues. 

Feb.  15 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago 

7:30  p.m. 

Fri. 

Feb.  18 

Fairhaven  College 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Tues. 

Feb.  22 

Fort  Wayne  Taylor 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat 

Feb.  26 

11th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 
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Purdue  University  North  Central’s  December  1993  grads 


Abbring,  Jason,  Christopher 
Adams,  Raymond,  Brian 
Agorichas,  Jill,  Ann 
Bachert,  Stacy,  Eileen 
Bailey,  Kimberly  Kay,  Worthington 
Baker,  Kimberly,  F 
Beach,  Dawn,  Marie 
Beiswanger,  Cynthia  Danae,  Moore 
Bell,  Nancy,  L 
Berg,  Sandra  D,  Clemons 
Bemth,  Scott  Christian 
Biemacki,  Joseph,  Richard 
Blaszczyk,  Timothy,  Henry 
Bluhm,  Michele,  Marie 
Bowen,  Jenifer,  Lee 
Brantley,  Melissa,  Jean 
Brown,  Linda  M,  Salczynski 
Brunker,  Pamela  Jean,  Williams 
Burcham,  Jeffrey,  Dale 
Braun,  MicheUe,  Denise 
Bums,  Thomas,  Christopher,  Jr. 
Cannon,  Christine  S,  Martin 
Carlson,  Michelle,  Denise 
Carson,  Christian,  Allan 
Childers,  MicheUe,  Renee 
Craig,  Rhonda,  Elenor 
Crizer,  Kurt,  Michael 
Crone,  Donna  L,  Crites 
DeVault,  Everett,  Leroy 
Dietz,  Laurie  Jean,  Mabry 
Durr,  Daryel  Diane,  Dombrowski 
Edwards,  Robert,  Floyd,  Jr. 

Eden,  Terry,  Michael 
Eggen,  Anne  Marie,  Planner 
Elliott,  David,  Scott 
Emigh,  Katherine  Jean,  Sterner 
Evola,  Linda  Jean,  Rodin 
Evory,  Kara,  Lynn 
Exl,  Joseph,  A 
Fagen,  Barbara,  Anne 
Fallon,  Michelle 
Feltz,  Amy  Jo,  Nugteren 
Fontanelli,  Mark,  Michael 
Foster,  David  Allen 
Frederick,  James,  Milton 
Gadd,  Vicky  Lynn,  Hayes 
Gano,  Ann  E,  Lovett 
Garbacik,  Darla  Lynn 
Geissler,  Kristina,  Lynn 
Gentry,  Anthony,  Wade 
Gerstler,  Allison  J. 

Gilmore,  Carol  Elizabeth,  Gould 
Goin,  Marcella  Marie,  Salinas 
Golec,  Tracy,  Ann 
Gonzalez,  Sonja  Sharon,  Woldt 
Haggerty,  Jeffery,  Allen 
Hahn,  Donna,  Marie 
Halle,  Barbara  Sue,  Bowman 
Hampton,  Marcia,  Lynn 
Hanners,  Richard,  Allen 
Happel,  Shirley,  A. 

Hartill,  Cally  Deann,  Geddes 
Harwood,  Laura  Jean,  Woods 
Hatley,  Lisa  Marie,  Rizzo 
Henderlong,  Scot,  Thomas 
Henderson,  Donna  Lynn,  Zeman 
Herrold,  Rebecca  Sue,  Youngblood 
Hertges,  Thomas,  Dean,  Jr. 
Hewitt,  Christopher,  Eric 
Hill,  Heather,  Marie 
Hilton,  Gary,  D. 

Howard,  Stephany,  Lynn 
Huddleston,  Eugene,  Alexander 
Jensen,  Christina,  Jeanette 
Johnson,  Jill,  Lesle  Chapman 
Johnson,  Tina  Marie,  Cordova 
Jonas,  Jeffrey,  Edward 
Jordan,  Eric,  Ray 
Justak,  Ryan,  C. 

Julian,  Kimberly,  Lynn 
Karr,  Laura,  Lynn 
Kazmierzak,  Rhonda  Kaye,  Gaul 


Kinsey,  Lynn  Ann,  Cody 
Kochan,  Beverly,  Ann 
Koss,  Andrew,  Raymond 
Kotur,  Nick,  P. 

Kreamer,  Paul,  Allen 
Kremke,  Diyon,  Sue 
Krochta,  Christine,  Mary 
Landess,  Karen  M. 

Lasky,  Alesia  Marie,  Hall 
Lisak,  Laura,  Marie 
Litke,  Patti  Sue,  Wireman 
Little,  Melissa,  Denise 
Long,  Marian,  Kathleen 
Lorman,  Ronald,  Herbert 
Loza,  Mary  Frances,  Bart 
Luckett,  Bobbie  Lee,  Tubbs 
Marshall,  Paul,  Richard 
Martin,  Tracey,  Ann 
McGhee,  Kathryn,  Ann 
Mclntire,  Michelle,  Renee 
McGrew,  Danielle  Marie 
Meeks,  Kristi  Ann,  Wentland 
MerreU,  Joyce  C. 

Miller,  Brent,  Thomas 
Minisan,  Louise,  Marie 
Mittermann,  Marie  E.,  Ludwig 
Moss,  Diana  Louise,  Kazmarek 
Olson,  Juliann,  Armstong 
Parish,  Theresa  Ann,  RusseU 
Patrick,  Peggy,  Ann 
Patterson,  Richard  Dutch,  Lynn 
Pavloff,  Brenda  Sue,  Boo 
Pearson,  Kimberly,  Jane 
Peters,  Deanna,  Kay 
Petretta,  Tricia  Marie,  Olson,  Woods 
Plonka,  Richard,  Jason 
Policht,  Mary,  Donna 
Prentiss,  James,  W. 

Pudlo,  Brandon,  Lee 
Raderstorf,  Julie,  Marie 
Radloff,  Holly,  Ann 
Reed,  Staci,  Ann 
Rettig,  Cynthia,  Ann 
Roseberry,  Nicole  L. 

Rush,  Donald,  Kenneth 
Schultz,  Yvette,  Puckett 
Schuster,  Sheryl  Anne,  Strycker 
Scubelek,  Frank,  Joseph,  III 
Sellin,  Eric,  John 
Sellin,  Sheila  M. 

Simpson,  Eileen  Mary,  Webster 
Slone,  Kandie  Ann,  Decker 
Smith,  Kimberly  Ann,  Keough 
Smith,  Susan  Emerson,  Allen 
Snyder,  Denise  Lenell,  Henderson 
Spears,  Donald 
St.  Clair,  Lori  A. 

Stambaugh,  Tammy,  Rena 
Steinhiser,  Patrick,  Stephen 
Stiener,  Tina  Kay,  Young 
Stone,  Geraldine  L.,  Hillman 
Strauss,  David,  Franklin 
Susdorf,  Karen,  Elizabeth 
Sutton,  Kathleen  T.,  Degnan 
Swoverland,  Marc,  Edward 
Tarnow,  Mark,  W. 

Taylor,  Catherine,  Jo  Ann 
Trella,  Tammy  J.,  Chaplin 
Valatka,  WiUiam,  John 
Vandy,  Erik,  Scott 
Vania,  Betty,  Rae 

Walker,  Jeanne  Renee,  Berthiaume 
Warry,  Karen  Anne 
Wible,  Mara,  Lee 
Wiers,  James,  Timothy 
Wilcox,  Dawn  Marie,  Brewer 
Wilkins,  Jerry,  Donald 
Williams,  Annette  Lyn,  Lowery 
Williamson,  Tamara,  Dawn 
Wright,  Karen  Jean,  Kutzler 
Zackiewicz,  Richard,  Francis 
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in 


house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Richard  D.  Millar,  visiting  associate  professor  of  psychology, 
was  elected  to  the  certification  board  of  the  Indiana  Counselors 
Association  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  (ICAADA)  during  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Indianapolis  in  October. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision,  served  as  a  focus  group  participant  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  textbook.  Supervision:  Quality  and  Diversity  Through 
Leadership,  which  has  been  published  by  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. 

Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Lavery,  CPA,  assistant  professor  of  general 
business,  served  as  primary  editor  for  the  Solutions  Manual  for  Cost 
and  Management  Accounting:  A  Modem  Approach,  by  John  Burch  of 
the  University  of  Nevada  Reno.  It  has  been  released  for  Spring  1994 
adoption.  He  also  attended  a  conference  on  accounting,  auditing,  and 
taxation  topics,  Dec.  2-4,  in  South  Bend,  as  part  of  the  requirements 
of  maintaining  his  license  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
reviewed  The  Political  Construction  of  Education:  the  State,  School 
Expansion,  and  Economic  Change  for  Business  Library  Review: 
November  1993.  He  also  reviewed  A  Century  of  Service:  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1890-1990,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
issue. 

Frankly  Speaking 
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speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  spoke  on  “Management  Team  Building”  at  the  Institute 
of  Management  Accountants,  Nov.  9,  in  Michigan  City. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  J  ohn  Spores,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  presented  papers 
on  “Intrafamilial  Child  Maltreatment:  A  Meta-Analysis”  and 
“Children’s  and  Adolescents’  Developing  Conceptions  of  Loneli¬ 
ness”  at  the  New  England  Psychological  Association’s  33rd  Annual 
Meeting  Oct.  29-31,  at  St.  Anselm  College,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Dr.  Silvia  G.  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  read  a  paper  on 
“Integrating  Machine  Translation  (MT)  Software  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Classes”  at  EDUCOM  ’93,  Oct.  19,  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager,  attended  EDUCOM 
’93  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Oct.  17-20. 

Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  director  of  Financial  Aid,  and  Ms.  Judy  Davis, 
assistant  director,  attended  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators  Association  (ISFAA),  Dec.  2-3,  in 
South  Bend. 

Dr.  Valerie  J.  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  presented 
“Stress  in  the  Ministry”  at  a  conference  of  ministerial  affiliates  and 
priests  of  northwest  Indiana,  on  Nov.  17,  in  Merrillville. 

Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  seminar  on 
‘The  Ecology  of  Parasites”  as  part  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Chicago  Area  Fall  1993  Biology  Symposium  Series,  Nov.  16,  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Studies,  Nov.  19-21,  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


announcements 


Ms.  Denise  Snyder,  financial  aid  clerk,  completed  work  this  semester 
for  her  associate  degree  in  computer  technology. 
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Important  Dates 

Friday,  Dec.  10:  Fees  payable  for  preregistered  students 
Wednesday,  Jan.  5:  Drop-Add  for  preregistered  students 
who  have  paid  their  fees 

Thursday,  Jan.  6:  Registration  for  1994  Spring  Semester 
Monday,  Jan.  10:  Spring  Semester  classes  begin  (Sat. 
classes  begin  Jan.  8) 


Writing  center  spans  one  decade;  looks  forward  to  the  next 


by  Michele  Guerra 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Writing  Center  celebrates  the  hol¬ 
idays  every  year  with  a  party  for  its  tu¬ 
tors,  but  this  year  they  had  much  more 
to  celebrate. 

Fall  1993  marked  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Writing  Center,  and  this 
year’s  Christmas  party  honored  its 
founder,  Dr.  John  Pappas,  professor  of 
English. 

Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Pappas,  then  the 
chairperson  of  Letters  and  Languages, 
saw  that  students  in  English  100, 101 
and  102  needed  help  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  Along  with  Muriel  Harris,  who 
established  the  Writing  Center  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  West  Lafayette,  and 
others,  Dr.  Pappas  opened  a  Writing 
Center  at  PU/NC. 

Originally,  the  center  was  very  mod¬ 
est.  Only  a  few  tutors  were  on  staff 
and  there  were  only  cassette  tapes  to 
teach  writing  skills.  Help  was  avail¬ 
able  for  students  who  were  having  no¬ 
ticeable  trouble  in  their  writing  class¬ 
es;  usually  these  students  were  rec¬ 
ommended  to  tutors  by  their  teachers. 
But  still  more  help  was  necessary,  said 
Pappas. 

“We  identified  a  need,  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  freshmen  every 
year  in  composition  classes  needed 


help;  plus  we  wanted  to  expand  to  help 
all  students  in  every  class,”  he  said. 
More  tutors  and  teaching  materials 
were  needed,  so  Pappas  selected  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  to  interview  tutors  and  di¬ 
rect  the  growth  of  the  center. 

For  10  years  since  the  center  has 
opened,  Barbara  Lootens,  associate 
professor  of  English,  has  been  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Writing  Center.  She  choos¬ 
es  the  tutors  and  monitors  the  stu¬ 
dents’  progress  while  looking  for  new 
teaching  aides. 

In  the  past  10  years  a  lot  of  new 
technology  has  been  incorporated  to 
help  students  with  their  writing  prob¬ 
lems.  In  addition  to  new  learning  tapes, 
called  Educultural  Tapes,  there  are 
now  more  than  10  tutors  on  staff. 
Zenith  hard-drives,  which  use  tutorial 
guides,  grammar  testing,  Works  1.0 
and  WordPerfect  4.2,  were  introduced 
to  the  center. 

“The  Writing  Center  isn’t  just  for 
composition  students  anymore;  it’s  for 
any  student  who  needs  help  writing 
papers  or  someone  who  wants  to  learn 
how  to  use  word  processors,”  said  Marc 
Kniola,  head  tutor  for  the  Writing  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  ask  for 
help  at  the  Writing  Center,  both  Knio¬ 
la  and  Pappas  said,  but  the  Writing 
Center  will  not  proofread  papers  or 
help  the  student  write  the  paper  itself. 


Tutors  there  will  help  students  with 
grammar,  style,  or  any  questions  they 
might  have  and  they  will  go  over  pre¬ 
viously  graded  papers  with  students 
to  help  improve  on  writing  skills. 

“The  Writing  Center  has  become  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  a  very  valuable  facility 
and  we  are  happy  that  we  can  offer 
PU/NC  students  the  same  as  West 
Lafayette,”  said  Pappas.  Both  Kniola 
and  Pappas  agreed  that  the  Writing 
Center  is  an  economical  way  to  help 
students,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  with  the  staff  and  tutors  that 
were  available. 

This  year  the  advisors  are  Professor 
Lootens  and  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  English  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  composition. 

The  Writing  Center  is  located  in  LSF 
14  and  its  hours  are: 

Monday  —  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Tuesday  —  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Wednesday  —  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Thursday  —  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Friday  —  8:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Saturday  —  By  appointment  only 
between  10  a.m.  and  noon.  Appoint¬ 
ments  must  be  made  by  1  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day. 

“The  Writing  Center  is  for  everyone 
from  computer  to  philosophy  class,” 
Pappas  said.  “Any  class  that  requires 
writing;  the  tutors  and  the  teaching 
materials  at  the  center  can  help.” 


Professor  Barbara  Lootens  and  Dr  John  Pappas  receive 
honors  for  their  dedication  to  the  Writing  Center. 


North  Central  professor  fights  for  son’s  life  and  wins 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Westville  -  What  began  as  a 
nightmare  became  a  miracle 
through  the  determination  and 
hard  work  of  Professor  Dan  Tomal 
and  his  wife  Annette. 

The  nightmare  began  shortly  af¬ 
ter  Thanksgiving  in  1984  when 
their  son  Jonathan,  4,  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  a  massive  brain  tumor. 
“There  is  a  tendency  not  to  question 
doctors,”  Tomal,  assistant  professor 
of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  told  a  group  of  PU/NC 
journalism  students  recently.  “So 
we  authorized  a  neurosurgeon  to 
perform  the  operation.” 

The  operation  was  not  a  success 
because  the  doctor  was  unable  to 
remove  all  of  the  tumor.  He  told 
the  family  it  would  be  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  the  boy  died. 

The  Tomals,  who  were  living  in 
Ohio  at  the  time,  sought  out  other 
opinions,  all  of  which  were  nega- 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal 

tive.  “Was  there  nothing  anyone 
could  do?”  they  wondered. 

The  boy’s  condition  was  worsen¬ 
ing  and  the  doctor  finally  agreed  to 
send  the  records  to  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.  Physicians  there 
responded  by  saying  they  could  do 
nothing  for  him. 

“We  felt  abandoned,”  Tomal  said. 


Jonathan  Tomal 


“Everyone  can  relate  to  that.”  It 
was  at  this  time  that  they  decided 
that  if  they  were  going  to  save  their 
son,  they  would  have  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 

They  began  by  going  to  libraries 
to  read  medical  books  and  surveys. 
During  his  lunch  hour  at  Mobil  Oil 
Co.,  Tomal  called  many  doctors  and 


institutions.  “If  you’ve  been  to  Mec¬ 
ca’,  (Mayo  Clinic)  what  more  could 
we  do?”  he  said. 

The  breakthrough  finally  came 
from  an  article  in  the  Readers  Di¬ 
gest  about  a  similar  case  and  told  of 
a  Dr.  Fred  Epstein,  a  pediatric  neu¬ 
rosurgeon  in  New  York  City. 

Tomal  called  Epstein  and  was 
amazed  to  hear  that  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  could  perform  the  op¬ 
eration.  This  was  without  having 
seen  the  medical  records.  The 
Tomals  were  skeptical. 

“Time  was  running  out,”  Tomal 
said.  “It  was  a  tough  decision  to 
selfishly  take  a  risk.”  He  decided  to 
go  to  Michigan  to  see  the  other  doc¬ 
tor  mentioned  in  the  article.  That 
doctor  told  Tomal  that  Epstein  was 
the  best  in  the  country. 

The  recommendation  helped  to 
make  the  decision  to  have  another 
operation. 

In  May  1985,  the  family  went  to 
New  York  for  three  weeks,  where 
Epstein  performed  the  difficult  op¬ 


eration  successfully.  Even  though  it 
was  a  tough  recovery,  Jonathan 
was  riding  his  bike,  without  train¬ 
ing  wheels,  two  months  later. 

“Why  did  we  have  to  go  through 
all  of  this?”  Tomal  asked.  The  an¬ 
swers  came  soon  enough  after  he 
wrote  an  article  about  their  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

After  that,  public  interest  sky¬ 
rocketed  and  their  lives  changed 
dramatically.  Now  that  their  son 
was  cured,  other  miracles  began  to 
happen. 

The  Tomals  have  appeared  on 
over  100  radio,  TV  and  media 
events  and  have  received  calls  and 
letters  from  people  all  over  the 
world  asking  for  help  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  physicians  and  in¬ 
stitutions. 


■  See  Tomals  page  2 
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Tomal  left  Mobil  Oil  and  became 
a  medical  health  care  administra¬ 
tor  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
the  medical  system.  His  goal  and 
his  message  is  “How  to  become  a 
wise  health  consumer.”  They  now 
live  in  LaPorte,  where  he  is  a 
PU/NC  faculty  member  and  An¬ 
nette  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
health  economics. 

He  has  submitted  numerous  pa¬ 
pers  on  biotechnology,  which  have 


been  published.  He  and  Annette 
have  co-authored  a  book  titled  Ev¬ 
ery  Parent’s  Nightmare,  which  was 
endorsed  by  John  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  also  are  working  with  U.S. 
Rep.  Tim  Roemer  of  Indiana  who 
drafted  Bill  #2652  known  as  the 
Jonathan  Tomal  Rare  Disease  In¬ 
formation  Act.  If  passed,  the  bill 
will  provide  for  the  establishment 
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meetings  on 
Tuesdays  at 
noon  in  LSF 
132.  All  stu¬ 
dents  are  invit¬ 
ed  to  attend. 
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Financial  aid 
notice 

Spring  transfer  students  who 
were  notified  by  the  state  that  they 
are  eligible  for  a  Higher  Education 
Grant  or  the  Lilly  Endowment 
Award  must  notify  the  State  Stu¬ 
dent  Assistance  Commission  of  In¬ 
diana  (SSACI)  that  they  are  at¬ 
tending  Purdue  University  North 
Central  within  30  days  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  classes.  Students  must 
notify  SSACI  by  writing:  State 
Student  Assistance  Commission  of 
Indiana  ISTA  Center  150  West 
Market  Street  Suite  500  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46204.  Questions 
about  transferring  state  eligibility 
should  be  directed  to  SSACI  by  call¬ 
ing  (317)  232-2350  or  to  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Office  in  Room  40  of 
Schwarz  Hall.  Failure  to  notify 
SSACI  by  February  10,  1994  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  eligibility  for 
state  aid. 
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through  the  National  Public  Health 
Services  for  a  data  system  and  an 
information  clearing  house  for  med¬ 
ical  referrals. 

“This  will  be  a  “hotline”  that  ev¬ 
eryone  can  access,”  Tomal  said. 
“There  is  a  good  deal  of  support 
for  this  idea.  Doctors  like  it  and 
even  Marilyn  Quayle  has  offered 
her  support."  He  said  it  would  be  a 


computer  service  database  system 
for  anyone  to  access. 

After  all  the  media  exposure,  the 
technical  papers,  lectures  and  the 
book,  the  experiences  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  may  be  made  into  a  movie. 
Tomal  said,  Bemie  Soprowski,  who 
produced  Roots  and  Baby  Jessica, 
is  interested  in  their  story. 

Now  that  Jonathan  is  a  healthy 


12-year-old,  and  all  the  agonies 
have  passed,  Tomal  said,  “Our  fam¬ 
ily  stayed  together  because  we  all 
had  a  common  goal.”  He  said  that 
he  found  a  lot  of  ignorance,  egos 
and  money  factors  within  the  med¬ 
ical  profession,  but  the  bottom  line 
is,  “The  medical  profession  saved 
my  son’s  life.” 
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PLACEMENT 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Welcome  back!  The  services  of  the  Placement  Office  are  available  to  all  students  and  alumni.  We  can 
help  you  prepare  a  winning  resume,  write  cover  letters,  and  improve  your  interviewing  and  job- 
hunting  skills.  We  also  maintain  listings  of  current  part-  and  full-time  employment  opportunities  with 
area  and  nationwide  employers.  The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  of¬ 
fice  is  open  Monday-Thursday  from  8:00am  -  6:00pm  and  Friday  from  8:00am  -  4:30pm,  evening  and 
Saturday  hours  by  appointment.  Or  you  may  contact  Gail  Helton  at  (219)  785-5319  to  set  up  an  ap¬ 
pointment. 

WORKSHOPS 

The  monthly  workshops  on  resume  and  cover  letter  preparation  will  resume  in  February,  1994.  Any 
student  or  alumni  needing  help  with  a  resume  or  cover  letter  during  January  may  contact  the  Place¬ 
ment  Office  to  schedule  an  appointment. 

JOB  FAIR 

The  next  Purdue  North  Central  Focus  Job  Fair  will  be  held  on  March  18, 1994  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  IN  from  9:00am  to  12:00  noon.  Anyone  interested  in  attending  may  pre-register  in  the  Place¬ 
ment  Office  by  February  25, 1994  (to  have  your  resume  included  in  the  resume  book  that  will  be  giv¬ 
en  to  employers),  or  you  may  register  at  the  door  on  the  day  of  the  fair. 

INTERVIEWS  AT  THE  WEST  LAFAYETTE  CAMPUS 

Bachelors  degree  candidates  who  are  in  the  first  or  second  semester  of  their  senior  year  are  eligible 
to  interview  with  employers  and  attend  job  fairs  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  See  the  Placement 
Office  for  more  information. 


Purdue  North  Central  offers  real  estate  courses 


WESTVILLE  -  Courses  designed  to  prepare  indi¬ 
viduals  to  successfully  take  the  Indiana  Real  Estate 
Examination  to  become  licensed  salespersons  and 
brokers  will  be  offered  this  spring  through  Purdue 
University  North  Central’s  Office  of  Continuing  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Topics  covered  include  real  estate  law,  con¬ 
tracts,  financing,  investment,  ownership,  brokerage 
and  valuation.  Three  sales  courses  and  one  brokers 
course  will  be  offered,  all  of  which  meet  twice  a  week 
for  nine  weeks.  Instructors  are  Lawrence  J.  Mazur, 
attorney  and  CPA,  and  Michael  V.  Riley,  attorney.  To 
register  or  receive  more  information,  call  the  PU/NC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education,  872-0527,  ext.  408. 


Sales  Only 

Jan.  18-March  17, 1994  6-9  p.m. 

9  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  Fee  $245 

Jan.  18-March  17,  1994  9a.m.-12p.m. 

9  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  Fee:  $245 

April  12-June  2, 1994  6-9  p.m. 

9  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  Fee:  $245 

Brokers  Only 

March  1-April  29,  1994  6-9  p.m. 

9  Wednesdays  &  Fridays  Fee:  $225/$265 


Chicago  advertising  career  day  to  be  held  in  February 


The  Chicago  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  will  host  their  12th  Annual 
Career  Day  on  Friday,  February 
25  at  the  Chicago  Marriott  Down¬ 
town.  More  than  300  students  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Midwest  are  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  this  year. 

The  Career  Day  program  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  formal  presen¬ 
tations  by  industry  leaders,  infor¬ 
mal  panel  discussions  hosted  by 
young  professionals,  and  on-site 
advertising  agency  and  company 


visits. 

Career  Day  will  offer  students  a 
chance  to  learn  firsthand  about 
which  fields  will  offer  growth  op¬ 
portunities  throughout  the  90’s  as 
well  as  the  job  outlook  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  advertising,  media  and  commu¬ 
nications  industries. 

Career  Day  has  helped  many  young 
people  begin  careers  by  providing 
them  with  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  industry  and  by  allowing  them 
a  chance  to  speak  one-on-one  with 
advertising  professionals. 


The  fee  for  students  is  $50.  ($55 
if  postmarked  after  February  16). 
Registration  is  scheduled  for  7:30 
a.m.  The  Chicago  Marriott  Down¬ 
town  is  located  at  540  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  attending,  contact  Karin 
Raehl  at  (312)  654-5000. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  The  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  has  moved  to 
980  North  Michigan  Avenue,  5th 
Floor,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 
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Mandatory  placement  testing  for  incoming  students 


by  Ralph  Shore 
North  Central  Student 

Beginning  with  the  spring 
semester  of  1994,  all  incoming  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  required  to  take  a 
mandatory  placement  test  to  de¬ 
cide  their  best  course  of  action  in 
choosing  classes  and  what  they 
need  in  way  of  preparation  for  those 
classes.  “The  tests  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  placement  at  the  college-and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  admission,” 
Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  developmental  studies  and 
chairperson  of  the  Developmental 
Studies  Section  of  the  Community 
College,  said. 

Placement  tests  have  been  avail¬ 
able  to  those  students  attending 
their  first  semester  here  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  since 
March  15,  1988.  But  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  failed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  program  which  is  in 
their  best  interest,  said  Duttlinger. 

There  has  been  a  slow  rise  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  the  tests 
over  the  past  few  years.  Duttlinger 
said,  “I’m  finally  proud  to  say  that 
this  is  the  first  year  we  broke  the 
1,000  mark.” 

This  past  fall,  statistics  showed 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  pro¬ 


gram  began  in  1988  that  more  than 
1,000  students  had  been  tested, 
but  with  the  test  now  being  manda¬ 
tory  it  is  expected  to  exceed  even 
this  amount. 

The  tests  are  to  the  students’  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that,  by  knowing  one’s 
own  limitations,  one  can  best  plan 
the  proper  strategies  for  obtaining 
goals  and  best  end  results  for  an 
academic  career. 

“These  tests  are  aimed  at  first- 
year  students  to  help  them  begin 
their  academic  career  in  a  way  that 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  them,” 
said  Duttlinger.  By  first  taking  a 
placement  test,  a  student  finds 
what  areas  to  focus  on  as  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  This  makes  avail¬ 
able,  to  the  student,  a  means  by 
which  to  avoid  possible  disaster. 

For  example,  if  a  student  has  a 
deficiency  in  math,  that  he  or  she 
may  not  be  aware  of,  their  first 
semester  best  bet  may  be  to  take 
063  Basic  Mathematics  of 064  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Algebra  before  jump¬ 
ing  into  Algebra  111  and  failing 
the  class. 

This  type  of  miscalculation  in 
planning  can  result  in  an  ‘F’,  or 
some  other  undesirable  grade  that 
could  have  been  avoided. 


“It's  a  shame  when  someone  has 
to  take  a  low  grade  when  it  could 
have  been  prevented,”  Duttlinger 
said.  “A  lot  of  these  kids  come  here 
from  high  school  as  ‘A’  students, 
but  take  a  class  that  they  were  just 
not  as  ready  for  as  they  thought 
they  were.  College  algebra  is  not 
the  same  as  high  school  algebra.” 

Under  the  new  placement  test 
requirement,  new  students  should 
plan  on  taking  the  tests  before  reg¬ 
istering  for  classes.  The  results  are 
available  one  week  after  the  testing 
date  in  plenty  of  time  for  registra¬ 
tion. 

The  tests  are  offered  several 
times  during  the  year  including 
summer.  Each  student  should  plan 
on  taking  three  tests  —  English, 
reading  and  mathematics.  Those 
students  interested  in  majoring  in 
nursing,  elementary  education  or 
science  should  also  take  the  sci¬ 
ence  test. 

The  three  main  tests  take  about 
three  hours  to  complete,  one  hour 
each,  and  the  science  test  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  45  minutes.  Those  students 
entering  college  for  the  first  time 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  three 
main  tests. 

“To  take  these  test  there  is  a  sim¬ 


ple  three-step  process  to  follow,” 
Duttlinger  said.  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  choose  a  time,  choose  a  date 
and  come  to  the  test.” 

Choose  a  time 

Testing  is  done  twice  on  each 
date,  1  to  4  p.m.  and  6  to  9  p.m. 
Students  planning  to  take  the  sci¬ 
ence  test  should  add  45  minutes  to 
the  time  indicated.  These  times  are 
set  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students.  However,  if  none  of  the 
times  above  are  suitable,  call  to  see 
if  special  arrangements  perhaps 
can  be  made.  Duttlinger  or  someone 
in  her  office  will  be  happy  to  help. 

Choose  a  date 

It’s  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  Advance  Registration  dates  for 
the  semester  in  which  one  intends 
to  enroll.  A  date  should  be  chosen 
before  registration  begins.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  tested  as  soon  as  possible 
rather  than  waiting  till  the  last 
minute.  Below  are  some  Advance 
Registration  dates  to  help  plan. 
Advanced  registration  dates 
Summer  and  Fall  1994  —  March  21 
to  April  22 

Fall  1994  continues  —  May  9  to 
July  29 

Then  one  needs  to  pick  a  date 


on  which  to  take  the  tests.  Below 
are  the  dates  tests  will  be  given  at 
the  Library-Student-Faculty  (LSF) 
Building,  in  the  LSF  lounge. 
Placement  Test  dates  Feb.  1994  to 
August  1994 

(All  dates  are  on  Tuesday  unless 
otherwise  indicated) 

Spring  Slimmer 

Feb.  15  June  7 

March  15  June  21 

March  29  July  5 

April  12  July  19 

May  24  Aug.  2 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  11 

Come  to  the  test 

When  coming  to  take  the  Place¬ 
ment  Tests,  students  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  park  in  any  “B”  space. 
This  will  be  allowed  without  a  per¬ 
mit  for  those  first-time  students. 
Duttlinger  said  this  has  been 
cleared  with  Security. 

Signs  will  be  posted  to  direct  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  proper  buildings  on 
the  days  of  the  tests.  Do  not  bring 
anything.  Pencils  and  paper  will 
be  provided. 

Any  questions  can  be  answered 
by  Duttlinger  at  872-0527,  exten¬ 
sion  217. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Is  this  really  the  SPRING  semester?  Don’t  worry  only  three  more 
months  of  winter. 


Safety  first  with  new  alarm  system 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

WESTVILLE-  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  to  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  campus  is  the 
installation  of  a  computer-based 
fire  alarm  system. 

“This  is  pretty  exciting  for  us,” 
said  Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the 
physical  plant.  “Our  fire  alarm 
system  is  being  redone  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  know  what  floor  the 
problem  is  on  and  go  directly  there. 
This  new  system  will  save  us  a  step 
when  locating  a  fire.” 

The  system  also  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  new  building;  “We’ll 
be  able  to  locate  exactly  where  the 
alarm  was  pulled  and  well  also 
know  whether  it  was  the  flow 
alarm  (which  indicates  an  activat¬ 
ed  sprinkler  head)  or  a  pull  sta¬ 
tion  for  a  general  alarm.” 

The  system  should  be  opera¬ 


tional  by  Wednesday,  January  12, 
“Unless  the  contractor  has  prob¬ 
lems  getting  the  guts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  Nelson  said.  The  base  unit 
will  be  located  in  the  police  office 
and  will  include  a  screen,  termi¬ 
nal,  and  printer. 

As  a  side  note,  Nelson  said, 
“When  there  is  a  fire,  you  natural¬ 
ly  want  to  get  out  of  the  building, 
so  the  pull  stations  have  been 
placed  along  the  routes  of  egress.” 

Despite  the  cold,  there  has  been 
increased  activity  at  the  construc¬ 
tion  site  and  the  first  section  of  the 
third  floor  has  been  poured.  The 
crews  have  also  been  working  in 
the  basement  area  installing  duct 
work  and  working  on  the  electrical 
system. 

When  asked  if  the  schedule  has 
been  accelerated,  Nelson  said, 
“Even  though  there’s  more  activi¬ 
ty,  we’re  not  moving  ahead,  but 


we’re  not  falling  back  either.” 

In  other  areas:  The  sidewalk 
has  been  laid  east  of  Schwarz  Hall 
and  the  tom-out  portion  of  the  side¬ 
walk  between  the  two  buildings 
has  been  repaved.  Also  a  yard 
drain  has  been  installed  to  keep 
rain  water  and  slush  from  accu¬ 
mulating  near  the  steps  at  the  LSF 
building. 

Nelson  said  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  estimates  for  transplanting 
about  50  trees  that  are  growing 
between  the  new  building  and 
parking  lot  #4  to  an  area  near  the 
baseball  diamond. 

“About  39  coniferous  and  29  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  should  be  moved  be¬ 
cause  they’re  in  an  area  where  pos¬ 
sibly  another  building  or  more 
parking  lots  could  be  built,”  he  said. 
“Whether  they’ll  move  them  now  or 
wait  until  spring  will  be  up  to  the 
contractor.” 


Portals  deadline  rapidly  approaching 


by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

Students  may  submit  their  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  23rd  annual  writing  con¬ 
test  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any 
PU/NC  student  who  is  enrolled  or 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  of  1993  or  the  spring  of 


1994. 

There  are  five  classes  which  a 
participant  may  enter:  English 
composition/non-research  paper, 
research  paper,  original  essay,  po¬ 
etry  or  3hort  fiction. 

Judging  will  be  made  up  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  English  faculty  and 
PU/NC  students. 

The  winners  will  be  published 


in  the  North  Central’s  literary  jour¬ 
nal,  Portals,  and  will  receive  cash 
prizes. 

Deadline  for  submissions  of 
manuscripts  is  Friday,  Feb.  5, 1994, 
and  may  be  turned  in  to  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Section  office  or  to 
any  member  of  the  English  faculty. 

For  more  information,  see  Dr. 
Mick  Loggins,  LSF  65. 
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Cold  weather  brings  out  the  warmth  in  students 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Coats  and  other  Items  needed  for  winter  outerwear  were  given  away  to  needy  students.  Here  some  coats 
hang  In  the  LSF  Lounge  waiting  for  distribution. 


by  Ralph  Phillips 
PU/NC  Student 

The  cold  weather  recycling  drive, 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Support 
Services,  We  Care  to  Share  Club, 
and  the  Student  Senate,  was  very 
successful. 

Over  200  coats,  jackets,  and  blaz¬ 
ers  were  donated  by  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff,  and  families.  Also  do¬ 
nated  were  t-shirts,  sweaters, 
jeans,  rain  gear,  shoes,  purses,  and 
boots.  A  local  clothing  store  donat¬ 
ed  three  large  boxes  of  new  sweats. 

There  were  three  double  coat 
racks  and  six  tables  full  of  clothing, 
and  the  only  leftovers  fit  into  three 
small  boxes. 

Those  boxes  were  donated  to  a 


clothing  closet,  which  was  having 
a  food  distribution  drive  the  next 
day. 

Sandy  Barris,  of  s.S.s.,  Sheila 
Witten  and  Lee  Olsen,  both  stu¬ 
dent  senators,  did  the  unpacking. 

Witten  and  Olsen  staffed  the 
room  throughout  the  days  helping 
the  customers  locate  sizes  and 
making  suggestions. 

The  volunteers  helped  customers 
quell  the  thought  of  feeling  funny 
or  uncomfortable  about  being  there, 
by  establishing  that  not  everyone 
can  afford  new  clothes.  The  drive 
was  there  to  help  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

“Thank  you  all  for  your  response 
to  the  call  for  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing,”  Olsen  said. 

Webster’s  definition  of  need  is 


“to  be  in  want.”  On  that  Thursday 
and  Friday  North  Central  saw 
some  examples  of  need  that  might 
have  been  missed.  The  need  to  be 
involved,  the  need  to  give,  and  the 
need  to  share. 

Most  of  the  time  we  think  of  the 
word  needy  as  meaning  someone 
less  fortunate  regarding  material 
possessions.  I  saw  some  people 
who  were  needy  in  the  sense  that 
they  needed  to  give  and  share  with 
others.  This  need  resulted  in 
warmth  of  not  only  the  body  but  in 
hesitant  smiles,  hugs,  and  tentative 
friendships. 

Student  Support  Services,  the 
We  Care  to  Share  Club,  and  the 
Student  Senate  wish  to  thank  all  of 
you  who  participated  in  this  activ¬ 
ity. 


Newspapers  stolen  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 


COLLEGE  PARK,  Md.  -  The 
University  of  Maryland’s  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Diamondback,  is  trying  to 
ease  racial  tension  after  10,000 
newspapers  were  stolen  and  the 
paper  was  accused  of  being  racist, 
the  editor  said. 

About  10,000  newspapers  - 
about  half  of  the  paper’s  circulation 
-  were  stolen  from  their  bins 
around  campus  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  Nov.  1. 

A  flier  was  left  in  the  empty  bins 
saying:  “Due  to  its  racist  nature, 
the  Diamondback  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  today  -  read  a  book!” 

Black  students  have  criticized 
the  newspaper  after  racially  sen¬ 
sitive  errors  appeared  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  Diamondback  recently 


misspelled  Fredrick  Douglass’ 
name  and  misidentified  the  book 
“The  Souls  of  Black  Folk”  by 
W.E.B.  DuBois  as  “The  Sales  of 
Black  Folk.” 

But  according  to  Drew  Weaver, 
the  Diamondback’s  editor,  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  black  and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  nothing  new.  “The  ten¬ 
sion’s  been  there  for  a  long  time,” 
Weaver  said. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  relations 
between  the  two  groups,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  sponsored  a  forum  Nov.  4  to 
allow  students  to  ask  questions  di¬ 
rectly  of  the  editors  of  the  Dia¬ 
mondback. 

“The  forum  gave  students  the 
opportunity  to  know  we  are  acces¬ 


sible,”  Weaver  said.  “I  think  it  was 
a  fairly  productive  conversation." 

Weaver  said  he  is  also  trying  to 
diversify  the  newspaper’s  19-per¬ 
son  editorial  staff.  The  staff  is  com¬ 
prised  of  six  minorities,  including 
two  who  are  black. 

About  12  percent  of  the  student 
body  is  African  American,  and  the 
university  is  working  to  recruit 
more  Asian  and  Hispanic  students. 

According  to  a  university 
spokesman,  the  police  are  seeking 
witnesses  to  the  theft  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“Our  intent  is  to  prosecute,”  said 
Roland  King,  a  spokesman  for  the 
university. 


Slightly  off  campus 


Dartmouth  invests  in  South  Africa 

HANOVER,  N.H.  -  Dartmouth  College’s  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  a  repeal  to  its  policy  prohibiting  investments  in  compa¬ 
nies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

The  recommendation  was  made  by  the  college’s  Council  on  In¬ 
vestor  Responsibility  after  political  changes  taking  place  in 
South  Africa  that  could  mean  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

By  repealing  its  1989  vote  for  divestment,  Dartmouth  joins  a 
growing  list  of  universities  that  have  resumed  investment  in 
South  Africa,  including  Yale,  Columbia,  Duke  and  Northwestern 
universities.  The  1989  decision  to  halt  investment  in  South 
Africa  followed  a  decade  of  campus  controversy  about  invest¬ 
ment  in  South  Africa. 

The  council,  which  consists  of  faculty,  students  and  alumni, 
began  its  discussion  of  reinvestment  in  South  Africa  earlier  in 
April  1993.  Their  recommendation  follows  an  address  by 
African  National  Congress  leader  Nelson  Mandela  to  the  United 
Nations  on  Sept.  23.  The  address  called  for  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  to  end  economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  so  there  can  be  an  economic  recovery.  Mandela  also 
urged  educational  institutions  to  reinvest  in  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa. 

According  to  Dartmouth’s  policy,  its  trustees  will  continue  to 
monitor  companies  in  which  the  college  invests.  Dartmouth  cur¬ 
rently  has  an  endowment  of  $750  million. 

Brawl  Leads  To  Open  Party  Restrictions 

MIDDLETOWN,  Conn.  *  A  fraternity  party  resulted  in  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  three  local  residents  and  an  indefinite  hold  has  been 

I  placed  on  campus  parties  open  to  the  public  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  officials  said. 

Three  Middletown,  Conn,  residents  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  assaulting  a  police  officer  because  they  were  de¬ 
nied  access  to  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  party,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  open  to  everyone. 

The  fight  began  when  the  status  of  the  party  had  to  be 
changed  from  open  to  closed.  The  fraternity,  which  planned  to 
have  an  open  party  in  the  main  dining  hall,  could  not  secure  a 
police  officer.  The  university’s  policy  states  that  a  police  officer 
must  be  present  at  all  parties  on  campus  that  are  open  to  the 
public. 

With  only  24  hours  before  the  party,  the  location  was  moved 
and  the  status  was  changed  to  a  closed  party,  so  a  police  officer 
was  not  needed.  Fraternity  members  tried  to  get  word  out  about 

I  the  changed  status  of  the  party. 

Problems  began  when  residents  of  Middletown  arrived  and 
were  denied  access  to  the  party.  Many  of  them  were  wearing 
the  black  and  green,  the  colors  of  a  local  gang  called  20  Love. 

“They  were  mostly  high  school  aged  youth  from  Middletown,” 
said  University  spokesman  Bobby  Clark. 

Clark  said  about  two  dozen  of  the  youth  started  to  brawl  and 
30  police  had  to  be  called  to  the  scene  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
Clark  said  no  Wesleyan  students  were  involved  in  the  brawl. 

A  university  committee  has  been  established  to  review  the 
university’s  open  party  policy. 

Colleges  participate  in  direct  loans 

WASHINGTON-  Convenient  one-stop  shopping  at  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  office  will  make  borrowing  money  easier  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  at  105  selected  colleges,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
announced  recently. 

I  The  new  program -the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
-  will  provide  funds  directly  to  students  through  the  colleges 
rather  than  through  private  lenders. 

The  program  will  eliminate  excess  profits  in  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  and  capitalize  on  the  government’s  ability  to  borrow  money 
at  low  interest  rates.  The  program  was  established  to  save  tax¬ 
payers  an  estimated  $4.3  billion  through  fiscal  year  1998. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Richard  W.  Riley  announced  late 
last  year  the  schools  selected  to  participate  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  All  regions  of  the  country  and  most  states  will 
have  colleges  participating  in  the  program.  More  than  1,100 
schools  applied  to  participate. 

The  colleges  selected  represent  public,  private  and  proprietary 
institutions.  As  required  by  law,  direct  loans  will  account  for  5 
percent  of  new  student  loans  for  the  1994-95  academic  year,  es¬ 
timated  to  be  more  than  $1  billion. 

President  Clinton’s  direct  lending  proposal  is  part  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993. 
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In  yer  face 

Rob’s  gripe:  child  abuse 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  a  re 
campus  have  asked  for  this  to  be 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Columnist 

Greetings  faithful  readers.  This 
month  as  I  flitted  around  the  cam¬ 
pus  seeking  enlightenment  I  came 
across  some  highly  interesting  and 
complex  gripes.  But,  before  I  elab¬ 
orate  on  everyone  else’s  complaints, 
I  want  to  state  what  will  be  a 
standing  beef  of  mine  for  as  long  as 
I  am  allowed  to  do  this  column. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  readers  of  this  column  since  the 
early  ’70s  already  know  what  my 
standing  gripe  is,  but  I’ll  state  it 
again  for  all  my  new  readers. 

The  thing  that  irritates  me  the 
most  of  all  is  child  abuse.  And  the 
fact  that  it  happens  in  our  country 
EVERY  DAY.  Having  lived  a  har¬ 
rowing  childhood,  I  may,  perhaps 
be  a  little  too  sensitive  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  then  again,  can  one  ever  be 
TOO  sensitive  about  child  abuse? 
In  these  times,  where  everything 
and  everyone  is  so  politically  cor¬ 
rect  how  can  something  so  horri¬ 
fying  continue  to  exist? 

Child  abuse  takes  many  forms, 
sexual,  physical,  mental  or  just 
plain  neglect.  What  bugs  me  even 
more  is  apathy.  I  mean  the  apathy 
of  adults  who  see  abuse  going  on 
around  them  and  refuse  to  inter¬ 
vene.  People  don’t  want  to  get  “in¬ 
volved,”  they  don’t  want  to  “offend” 
their  neighbors  by  noticing.  Ya 
know  what  though?  Any  child  that 
is  being  abused  DESERVES  your 
help.  How  could  anyone  with  a 
shred  of  humanity  turn  their  head 
while  child  abuse  goes  on  right  in 
his/her  own  neighborhood? 

These  kids  need  help  and  sup- 
■port.  They  deserve  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  If  you  have  good  reason 
to  suspect  child  abuse,  then  don’t  be 
afraid  to  call  someone. .  Who  cares 


print  from  the  March  17j  1993  issue 
reprinted,  so  here  it  is. 


if  that  child’s  parents  get  upset  at 
you  for  “turning  them  in?”  Who 
deserves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
a  case  like  that?  The  parents  in 
charge  or  the  defenseless  children? 
Let  me  tell  ya,  I  WAS  that  child 
and  I  PRAYED  for  someone  to  step 
in  and  help  me.  That  person  never 
came.  So,  I  stand  here,  in  front  of 
you  all,  as  an  adult,  telling  you 
that  kids  can’t  always  speak  out 
for  themselves.  I’m  here  to  tell  ya 
all  that  there  are  kids  out  there 
that  need  to  be  told  that  it’s  O.K  to 
ASK  FOR  HELP. 

There  are  kids  out  there  who 
have  no  where  to  turn  and  who  are 
too  frightened  to  speak  out.  They 
are  held  hostage  by  “parents”  who 
threaten  them  with  unspeakable 
things  if  they  reach  out  for  help. 
Then,  there  are  also  kids  who  have 
been  abused  or  neglected  for  so 
long  that  it  seems  “normal”  to 
them.  These  kids  may  not  even 
know  that  something  is  very  wrong. 
All  children  should  know  that  they 
have  a  right  to  live  a  life  free  of 
pain  and  abuse.  They  deserve  to 
know  that  the  person  hurting  them 
can  be  stopped. 

Look  around  you,  do  you  see  a 
kid  in  pain?  Do  you  know  a  kid 
who  is  a  punching  bag  for  one  of 
his/her  parents?  Do  you  suspect 
your  neighbor  of  doing  something 
“not  quite  right”  to  his  twelve-year- 
old  daughter?  Do  your  kids  come 
home  from  school  and  tell  you 
about  other  kids  they  know  who 
are  being  abused  at  home?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  kid  waiting  for  the 
school  bus  in  February  with  tat¬ 
tered  tennis  shoes  on,  no  coat,  no 
lunch  and  tears  in  his  eyes?  Did 
you  see  that  kid?  Well,  that  kid 
was  me  and  Ill  never  let  another 
kid  go  through  that  if  I  can  stop  it. 
Especially  if  all  it  takes  is  a  phone 
call. 

Yes,  I  know  that  things  aren’t 
always  what  they  seem  to  be  and  I 
know  we  all  fear  causing  trouble  for 
a  parent  who  may  be  innocent  or 
just  plain  poor.  But,  in  the  end,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  a  child  suffer 
because  we  might  cause  someone 
the  “inconvenience”  of  having  to 
speak  with  a  child  welfare  worker. 
After  all  that  is  far  painless  for  the 
parent  than  abuse  is  for  a  child. 
Like  I  said-who  deserves  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  doubt?  If,  indeed  a  par¬ 
ent  isn’t  intentionally  abusing  a 
child,  but  is  just  poor  and  can’t  af- 
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ford  to  provide  the  necessities,  then 
a  call  to  Child-Welfare  might  still 
be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

In  most  states  there  are  many 
agencies  and  programs  available 
to  the  poor  to  help  them  provide  the 
essentials  for  their  kids.  Too  many 
parents  are  either  unaware  of  all 
the  programs  or  “too  proud”  to  ask 
for  help.  Pride  is  one  thing,  child 
neglect  is  another.  If  those  par¬ 
ents  can’t  draw  the  line  between 
selfish  “pride”  and  neglect,  then 
we  have  to.  Putting  these  eco¬ 
nomically  disadvantaged  parents 
in  touch  with  the  proper  authorities 
may  very  well  alert  them  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  help  they  never 
knew  existed. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a 
parent  falsely  accused  of  child- 
abuse  and  I  would  be  the  first  to 
apologize  to  any  parent  inconve¬ 
nienced.  But  let  me  stress  to  you 
all,  I  lived  through  terrible  times 
and  many,  many  adults  knew  it. 
Many  of  those  adults  even  asked 
me  about  it.  No  one  ever  inter¬ 
vened  though,  because  they 
thought  my  mother  was  a  “nice” 
lady.  It  sickens  me  to  think  that 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  “nice”  peo¬ 
ple  out  there  doing  not-so-nice 
things  to  kids  and  we  can’t  or  don’t 
stop  it. 

What  can  we  do?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  encourage  your  kids  to  help 
their  friends  if  those  friends  are 
being  hurt  at  home.  We  need  to 
make  every  child  in  this  country 
know  that  it  is  O.K.  to  reach  out. 
Too  many  kids  feel  trapped,  they 
feel  like  if  they  tell  anyone  they 
will  be  punished.  I  know  I  felt  that 
if  I  told  anyone  what  was  going  on, 
I  would  be  betraying  my  mother.  It 
never  occurred  to  my  young  mind 
that  she  was  betraying  me,  every 
minute  of  every  day.  I  felt  trapped 
because  I  was  always  told  that  if  I 
DID  tell  anyone,  I  would  be  taken 
away  and  put  in  a  “reform”  school. 
So  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  and  died 
inside. 

So,  trust  your  senses,  if  you  think 
a  kid  needs  help,  then  there  must 
be  a  reason  for  it.  Take  a  stand  for 
God’s  sake.  Make  a  pact  with  me 
and  every  other  decent  human  be¬ 
ing  that  we  will  never  again  turn 
our  heads  on  that  little  boy,  stand¬ 
ing,  tattered,  in  the  cold  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 


Health  care:  who’s  to  pay 

Editor’s  note:  Third  Millennium  is  a  New  York-based  organization 
that  wants  to  rally  college  students  and  the  twentysomethings  into 
political  action. 


NEW  YORK  —  As  Congress 
scrutinizes  President  Clinton’s 
health  care  plan,  Third  Millen¬ 
nium  issues  a  plea  to  lawmak¬ 
ers  in  both  political  parties:  Pay 
for  today’s  health  care  reform  to¬ 
day.  Do  not  pass  the  bill  to  future 
generations. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  current  proposal  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  short-term  windfall  for  old¬ 
er  Americans  by  hammering  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  The  first  sock- 
it-to-the-future  provision  is  an 
early  retirement  subsidy  that 
would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
health  care  premiums  for  people 
who  retire  between  the  ages  of 
55  and  64.  The  second  is  “com¬ 
munity  rating,”  which  mandates 
that  everybody  —  young  and  old, 
fit  and  unfit  —  pays  the  same 
health-insurance  premiums. 

Under  Clinton’s  plan,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  80  percent  of 
the  health  care  premiums  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  retire  early.  This  amount 
to  another  massive  middle-  and 
upper  -class  entitlement  program 
that  may  cost  more  than  $10  bil¬ 
lion  per  year.  Amazingly,  this 
brand  new  entitlement  program 
is  not  tests;  it  will  benefit  rich 
and  poor  at  the  expense  of  future 
generations.  Is  there  any  reason 
for  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the 
medical  bills  of  executives  who 
decide  to  leave  their  offices  and 
step  onto  the  golf  course  a  few 
years  earlier? 

The  biggest  problem  with  the 
early  retirement  subsidy  is  that 
it  most  likely  will  be  a  budget 
buster,  adding  to  the  deficit  and 
thereby  forcing  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  shoulder  the  costs.  As 
U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Motni- 
han  (D-N.Y.),  said,  the  proposed 
financing  of  Clinton’s  health  care 
plan  is  “fantasy.”  The  cost  of  the 
early  retirement  subsidy  will 
grow  dramatically  as  members 
of  the  Baby  Boom  generation  ap¬ 
proach  retirement  age,  putting 
millions  more  on  the  government 
dole. 

The  Clinton  administration’s 
health  care  sales  team  has  been 
quite  candid  about  the  reason  for 
the  early  retirement  provision: 
It  is  an  effort  to  win  the  support 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  (AARP),  one  of 
America’s  most  powerful  special- 
interest  lobbies.  The  strategy  is 
working.  As  AARP  spokesman 
John  Rother  explained,"  It’s  a 
great  deal.” 

But  younger  Americans  must 
brace  for  the  immediate  conse¬ 


quences  of  another  provision  of 
Clinton’s  health  care  plan:  “com¬ 
munity  rating.” 

Clinton  has  proposed  commu¬ 
nity  rating  as  a  way  to  equalize 
the  price  of  health  care,  thereby 
making  it  cost  the  same  for  ev¬ 
erybody,  regardless  of  age  or  med¬ 
ical  history.  This  may  sound  fine 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  forces 
the  young  (who  have  the  least 
amount  of  disposable  income)  to 
subsidize  the  health  care  of  the  - 
aged  (who  are  at  the  peak  of  their 
earning  power). 

This  was  made  painfully  clear 
in  New  York  state,  which  this 
year  instituted  the  country’s  most 
rigid  community  rating  plan. 
Most  young  New  Yorkers  saw 
their  health  care  premiums  sky¬ 
rocket.  For  example,  before  com¬ 
munity  rating,  the  average  30- 
year-old  single  male  paid  an  an¬ 
nual  premium  of  $1,200;  after 
the  change,  his  premium  soared 
to  $3,240,  according  to  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department. 
Likewise,  young  families  saw 
their  premiums  nearly  double. 

The  only  age  group  that  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  changes  in  New 
York  was  the  over-50  bracket. 
For  example,  the  average  60- 
year-old  male  saw  his  annual  pre¬ 
miums  go  from  $5,880  to  $3,240, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  50  percent. 
But  the  cost  of  reducing  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  wealthiest  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  was  high: 
it  put  the  price  of  health  care  out 
of  reach  for  many  young  New 
Yorkers  just  entering  the  work¬ 
force. 

Third  Millennium  believes  that 
young  Americans  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  build  a  better  future, 
but  the  president’s  health  plan 
requires  disproportionate  sacri¬ 
fice  for  younger  Americans  with¬ 
out  providing  a  fiscally  sound  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  future. 

Politicians  in  both  parties  have 
concluded  that  the  interests  of 
future  generations  can  be  tram¬ 
pled  upon  because  young  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  an  organized  lob¬ 
bying  force.  As  Republican  poll¬ 
ster  Bill  Mclnturfif  told  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  “People  under  35 
don’t  participate,  they  don’t  vote, 
and  they’re  not  well  organized.” 

Don’t  be  so  sure.  By  1998, 
Americans  bom  after  1960  will  be 
the  largest  voting  block  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  we  will  not  stand  by 
silently  if  the  political  establish¬ 
ment  continues  to  sell  out  the  fu¬ 
ture. 
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Purdue  Bell  Choir  to  perform 


by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

The  Purdue  Bell  Choir  is  scheduled 
to  perform  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  26  at 
7  p.m.  in  the  Library-Student-F  acuity 
Lounge  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  The  performance  is  part  of 
the  Chancellor’s  Series. 

This  25-member  choir  is  comprised 
of  students  from  Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette.  The  group  is  directed 
by  Kitty  Campbell  Laird,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  Purdue  Musical  Organiza- 


c/ 


tions. 

Music  styles  vary  from  jazz  and  clas¬ 
sical  to  Broadway  tunes;  types  of  bells 
included  are:  white  chaple,  schul- 
merich,  malmark  and  shaker  chimes. 

The  Chancellor  Series’  performances 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  872-0527.  Individuals  with 
disabilities  requiring  special  accom¬ 
modations  should  call  TT/TDD  785- 
5220. 


* 


Famous  explorer  to  “visit”  campus 


by  Erica  Morse 
Spectator  Assistant  Editor 

Sixteenth  Century  explorer 
Francisco  Pizarro  will  visit  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  via 
an  Indiana  Arts  Commission  “Mas¬ 
ter  Artist.” 

Hank  Fincken,  author  of  “Fran¬ 


cisco  Pizarro,  To  Serve  You,”  will 
reenact  Pizarro’s  legacy,  as  well 
as  highlight  the  golden  empires 
and  conquered  civilizations  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  24  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
The  presentation  will  be  in 
PU/NC’s  Library-Student-Faculty 
(LSF)  Lounge. 


The  performance  is  sponsored 
by  the  PU/NC  Fine  Arts,  Convo¬ 
cations  and  Events  committee  and 
the  Student  Activities  Office.  It  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Student  Activities  Office  at  872- 
0527,  ext.  273. 


Campus  groups  provide  for 
needy 


HAMMOND,  IN  -  Highlighted 
by  a  record  Lake  Area  United  Way 
campus  campaign,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  demonstrating  a 
benevolent  spirit  during  this  holi¬ 
day  season. 

Surpassing  a  $12,000  campus 
goal,  university  faculty  and  staff 
have  pledged  #13,174  to  the  1994 
LAUW  campaign.  The  pledged 
amount  is  believed  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  in  Purdue  Calumet  history  and 
represents  a  27  percent  increase 
over  1993  pledges. 

“I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
our  campus  response  to  this  year’ s 


campaign,  given  the  great  need  for 
human  and  social  services  in  north¬ 
west  Indiana  and  the  escalating 
expenses  of  local  agencies,”  said 
Sandra  Singer,  Purdue  Calumet 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs 
and  campus  campaign  coordina¬ 
tor. 

University  student  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  also  have  been  involved 
in  the  following  compassionate  ac¬ 
tivates; 

♦Food  drives  for  local,  needy  fam¬ 
ilies  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
student  chapter  and  the  Purdue 
Alumni  Association-Calumet. 


♦Theta  Phi  Alpha  social  sorority 
is  coordinating  a  gift  tree,  with  pre¬ 
sents  to  be  distributed  through  the 
Lake  County  Mental  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

♦Freshman  and  sophomore  nurs¬ 
ing  students  have  been  collecting 
socks,  gloves,  mittens  and  toy  for 
needy  area  residents. 

♦The  University  Police  depart¬ 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  Purdue 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Lodge 
#136,  has  been  raising  funds  for 
St.  Jude’s  Children  Hospital  and 
other  children’s  activities,  plus  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Foundation. 


Ph.D.  scholarships  available 


Wellness  Scope 

Smoking  cesation  classes  at 
PU/NC 

Need  help  quitting?  Let  the  American 
Lung  Association’s  smoking  cessation  class 
help. 

Begining  Friday,  Feb.  4,  1994,  from  11 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  the  class  will  be  in 
LSF  18  and  will  run  for  seven  consecutive 
Fridays. 

Cost  of  the  class  is  $35.  Deadline  for 
sign-up  is  Monday,  Jan.  28. 

The  class  is  sponsored  by  PU/NC’s  Well¬ 
ness  Program. 

For  more  information,  see  Peggy  Novotny 

inLSFlllA, 

or  call  ext.  519. 

Learn  “Parenting  with  love  and 
logic” 

A  four-session  class  for  parents  who  want 
to  prepare  their  children  to  be  responsible, 
successful  adults. 

Parents  will  learn  the  C.O.O.L.  Formu¬ 
la: 

Control  that’s  shared 
Ownership  of  the  problem 
Opportunity  for  thinking/ decision- 
making 

Let  consequences  and  empathy  teach 
the  lesson 

Open  to  students/faculty/ staff/commu¬ 
nity 

Sessions  meet  February  2,  9, 16  and  23, 
from  12  to  1  p.m. 

Preregistration  is  required  by  February 

2. 

For  more  information,  contact  Peggy 
Novotny  in  LSF  11 A  or  ext.  519. 


The  National  Research  Council 
announces  the  1994  Resident,  Co¬ 
operative,  and  Postdoctoral  Re¬ 
search  Associateship  Programs  to 
be  conducted  on  behalf  of  federal 
agencies  or  research  institutions 
whose  140  participating  research 
laboratories  are  located  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The. pro¬ 
grams  provide  opportunities  for  Ph. 
D  scientists  and  engineers  of  un¬ 
usual  promise  and  ability  to  per¬ 
form  research  on  problems  largely 
of  their  own  choosing  yet  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  research  interest  of 
the  sponsoring  laboratory.  Initiat¬ 
ed  in  1954,  The  Associateship  Pro¬ 
grams  have  contributed  to  the  ca¬ 


reer  development  of  over  7000  sci¬ 
entists  ranging  from  recent  Ph.D. 
recipients  to  distinguished  senior 
scientists. 

Approximately  350  new  full-time 
Associateship  will  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  in  1994  for  re¬ 
search  in:  chemistry;  earth  and  at¬ 
mospheric  sciences;  engineering 
and  applied  sciences;  biological, 
health,  and  behavioral  sciences  and 
biotechnology;  mathematics;  space 
and  planetary  sciences;  and 
physics.  Most  of  the  programs  are 
open  to  both  U.S.  and  non-U.S.  na¬ 
tionals,  and  to  both  recent  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  recipients  and  senior  investi¬ 
gators. 


Awards  are  made  for  one  or  two 
years,  renewable  to  a  maximum  of 
three  years;  senior  applicants  who 
have  held  the  doctorate  at  least 
five  years  may  request  a  shorter 
period.  Annual  stipends  for  recent 
Ph.D.’s  for  the  1994  program  year 
range  form  $30,000  to  $45,5000  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  sponsoring  labo¬ 
ratory,  and  will  be  appropriately 
higher  for  senior  Associates. 

Financial  support  is  provided  for 
allowable  relocation  expenses  and 
for  limited  professional  travel  dur¬ 
ing  duration  of  the  award.  The  host 
laboratory  provides  the  Associate 
with  programmatic  assistance  in¬ 
cluding  facilities,  support  services, 


necessary  equipment,  and  travel 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  research  program. 

Applications  submitted  directly 
to  the  National  Research  Council 
are  accepted  on  a  continuous  basis 
throughout  the  year.  Those  post¬ 
marked  no  later  that  January  15 
will  be  reviewed  in  February;  by 
April  15,  in  June;  and  by  August 
15,  in  October.  Initial  awards  will 
be  announced  in  March  and  April — 
July  and  November  for  the  two  lat¬ 
er  competitions — followed  by 
awards  to  alternate  candidates  lat¬ 
er. 

Information  on  specific  research 
opportunities  and  participating  fed¬ 


eral  laboratories,  as  well  as  appli¬ 
cation  materials,  may  be  obtained 
from  the: 

Associateship  programs  (TJ 
2094/DI) 

National  Research  Council 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20418 
Fax:  (202)  334-2759 

DEADLINES  FOR  APPLICA¬ 
TION:  JANUARY  15,  APRIL  15 
AND  AUGUST  15, 1994 
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Students  turn  to  guns  for  security 


by  Jennifer  Burgess 

(CPS)  -  Maurice  Marholin  has  been  around  guns  since  he 
was  a  child,  but  the  33-year-old  medical  student  didn’t  feel 
the  need  to  carry  one  until  recently.  Miami’s  high  crime  rate 
prompted  the  Southern  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
student  to  start  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  for  protection 
for  the  first  time. 

Marholin,  who  has  a  permit,  carries  his  gun  with  him  ev¬ 
erywhere  except  where  weapons  are  prohibited,  and  he 
sleeps  with  the  gun  nearby.  Marholin  said  he  believes 
criminals  are  the  problem  in  society,  not  the  guns,  and  he 
sees  his  gun  as  protection  against  crime. 

“I  don’t  see  the  gun  as  a  power  symbol. 

I  think  of  it  as  a  tool  for  self-defense,”  he 
said. 

Although  Marholin  doesn’t  carry  his 
weapon  to  class,  other  student  sat  cam¬ 
puses  nationwide  are  packing  more  than 
books  in  their  backpacks.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  are  carry  handguns  onto  campus, 
a  recent  survey  said. 

According  to  a  survey  published  on 
Jan.  20, 1993  in  The  Chronicle  of  High¬ 
er  Education,  there  were  more  than 
1,500  arrests  for  weapons  on  campuses 
in  1991.  These  arrests  included  viola¬ 
tions  of  federal,  state  and  local  weapon 
laws,  including  illegal  possession  and 
permit  violations. 

The  arrest  information  was  compiled 
under  the  Student  Right-to-Know  Act 
and  Campus  Security  Act  of  1990.  These 
laws  were  enacted  to  warn  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  about  criminal  activ¬ 
ity  on  campus. 

Bringing  a  gun  onto  a  college  cam¬ 
pus,  even  if  it  is  properly  registered,  is 
a  third-degree  felony  under  federal  law. 

According  to  Connie  Clery  of  Security  on  Campus,  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  fought  to  have  crime  statistics  reported  by 
universities,  the  guns  found  on  campus  are  a  by-product  of 
the  communities  that  surround  them. 

“The  college  campus  is  just  an  extension  of  our  violent  so¬ 
ciety,”  Clery  said. 

At  the  University  of  Texas-Austin,  a  freshman  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  late  November  for  storing  weapons  in  his  dormi¬ 
tory  room.  The  student,  David  Matthew  Larsen,  was  ar¬ 
rested  after  police  received  an  anonymous  phone  call  indi¬ 
cating  Larsen  had  weapons  in  his  possession.  He  was 
charged  with  having  weapons  in  a  prohibited  place,  police 
said. 

When  police  searched  Larsen’s  room,  they  found  a  Chi- 
nese-make  AK-47  semi-automatic  assault  rifle,  two  dag¬ 
gers,  a  switchblade,  a  sword,  two  pounds  of  ammunition  and 
a  cannon  fuse.  Police  also  confiscated  an  “Anarchist  Cook¬ 


book,”  a  guide  to  making  bombs. 

Capt.  Silas  Griggs  of  the  university’s  police  department 
said  Larsen  told  police  he  didn’t  realize  he  was  breaking  the 
law  by  storing  the  weapons  in  his  dorm  room. 

“If  he  had  been  living  off  campus  with  those  weapons  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  legal,”  Griggs  added. 

The  university  reported  10  arrests  for  weapons  in  1991, 
Griggs  said. 

Inspector  James  Gabbe,  with  the  campus  police  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley,  said  the  uni¬ 
versity  reported  32  weapons  arrests  in  1991. 
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“Rarely  have  we  gone  into  a  building,  classroom  or  an  of¬ 
fice  and  found  a  gun,”  Gabbe  said. 

The  university  is  not  currently  taking  any  preventive 
measures  to  deter  guns  on  campus,  Gabbe  said. 

Lt.  Brad  Wigtil,  with  the  University  of  Houston  police  de¬ 
partment,  said  the  guns  on  the  university’s  campus  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  university  is  in  a 
high-crime  urban  area.  A  majority  of  the  guns  involved  in 
arrests  on  campus  belong  to  visitors,  not  students,  he  said. 

Wigtil  said  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  visitors  to  prevent 
them  from  bringing  guns  on  campus. 

“It’s  not  appropriate  to  limit  access  unless  you  have  a  fence 
around  the  whole  place,”  Wigtil  said.  “This  is  an  open  en¬ 
vironment.” 

The  University  of  Houston  had  16  gun  arrests  in  1991  and 
has  had  four  gun  arrests  with  the  past  year.  The  first  in¬ 
cident  of  1993  occurred  in  February  when  a  female  student 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  possession  of  a  .22-caliber 


revolver  on  campus.  The  arrest  was  made  after  a  shot  was 
fired  through  a  male  student’s  windshield  during  an  argu¬ 
ment,  Wigtil  said. 

The  revolver  was  found  by  campus  police  after  the  female 
allowed  police  to  search  her  vehicle,  Wigtil  said. 

The  three  other  guns  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
campus  visitors.  There  were  not  shootings,  but  the  visitors 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  a  third-degree  felony. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  students  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  have 
been  arrested  for  gun  possession  since  the  student  murders 
near  the  University  of  Florida  campus.  In  the  past  four 
years,  nine  students  at  the  university 
and  nearby  Santa  Fe  Community  Col¬ 
lege  have  been  killed. 

Angie  Tipton,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  university’s  police  department,  said 
that  despite  the  violence  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  number  of  students  opting 
to  protect  themselves  with  a  gun  on 
campus  is  low  -  only  two  arrests  were 
made  in  1991. 

Tipton  said  this  low  number  may 
be  attributed  to  campus  safety  semi¬ 
nars,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  live  on  campus  are  fresh¬ 
men,  generally  younger  than  21,  and 
aren’t  legally  allowed  to  purchase  a 
handgun. 

Information  about  handgun  safe¬ 
ty  is  published  by  the  university’s  police 
department  and  distributed  to  students 
on  campus.  Students  are  informed  that 
bringing  a  gun  to  campus  is  a  felony, 
and  that  alone  may  be  deterring  stu¬ 
dents  from  bringing  guns  to  campus, 
she  said. 

Tipton  said  hundreds  of  off-campus 
students  purchased  guns  for  protection  after  the  student 
murders  in  1990.  She  said  the  university  police  are  en¬ 
couraging  students  to  explore  other  options  before  making 
the  decision  to  purchase  a  gun.  They  are  also  encouraging 
students  who  own  guns  to  take  lessons  on  gun  safety. 

“If  you  have  a  gun  you’d  better  make  up  your  mind  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  pull  the  trigger,”  Tipton  said.  “And  if  you 
have  a  gun  make  sure  you’re  able  to  use  it.” 

Tipton  said  many  students  who  purchase  guns  are  un¬ 
aware  of  how  to  use  the  weapon  and  fail  to  realize  that  if  they 
are  unable  to  use  the  gun  effectively  they  are  putting  them¬ 
selves  in  danger. 

“We  find  that  when  they  don’t  know  how  to  use  the  gun, 
it  is  taken  away  and  used  on  them,”  she  said. 

Even  Marholin,  the  Miami  student  who  has  known  how 
to  use  guns  for  most  of  his  life,  said  he  still  isn’t  positive  he 
will  be  able  to  pull  the  trigger  if  necessary. 

“I  just  hope  that  situation  would  never  arise,”  he  added. 


Ways  to  reduce  getting  infected  with  the  HIV  virus 

•:  :•  .....  -fey-:-:  ..  ■  ,:'S  -  '  '  .’  ’’  -  "  ■ 

(CPS)  -  The  following  safer-sex  methods  can  lessen  your  chances  of  becoming  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  said.  The  center  recommends  that  people: 

•  Abstain  from  sex  with  an  infected  person. 

•  Ask  about  the  sexual  history  of  current  and  future  sex  partners. 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  sex  partners  to  minimize  the  risk  of  HIV  infection. 

•  Always  use  a  latex  condom  from  start  to  finish  during  the  sex  act,  including  oral,  vaginal  or  anal 
sex. 

•  Use  only  water-based  lubricants. 

•  Avoid  deep-tongue  kissing  with  an  infected  person.  Although  transmission  of  HIV  has  not  been  doc¬ 
umented  from  kissing,  a  tear  in  skin  could  result  in  the  exchange  of  blood. 

•  Avoid  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  They  not  only  affect  your  immune  system,  but  they  also  affect  your 

judgment. 

•  Avoid  anal  or  rough  vaginal  sex. 

•  Do  not  share  personal  items  such  as  toothbrushes  and  razors  because  they  may  be  contaminated 
with  saliva  or  blood. 


Study  says  jobs  out  there 


(CPS)  -  The  hiring  of  new  college 
graduates  is  expected  to  increase 
this  year  after  a  five-year  lull,  a 
survey  by  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  found. 

They  survey,  done  by  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Employment  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Michigan  State,  found  that 
hiring  should  increase  1.1  percent. 
The  figure  was  based  on  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  more  than  600  business, 
industry  and  government  organi¬ 
zations  nationwide. 

“The  message  to  new  college 
graduates  is  that  there  are  job  op¬ 
portunities  available,”  survey  au¬ 


thor  L.  Patrick  Scheetz  said  at  Con¬ 
cordia  College  in  River  Forest,  Ill. 

The  Recruiting  Trends  survey 
also  projects  an  increase  of  up  to  1.6 
percent  in  starting  salary  offers  to 
new  graduates. 

Employer  categories  expecting 
the  greatest  increase  in  hiring  in¬ 
clude  hospitals  and  health  care  ser¬ 
vices;  aerospace  and  components; 
and  banking,  finance  and  insur¬ 
ance. 

“We  have  a  long  recovery  ahead 
to  dig  our  way  out  of  the  job  losses 
of  the  last  four  years,”  Scheetz  said. 
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Basketball:  a  North  Central  tradition 


The  Spectator 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 

A  sports  tradition  remains  strong 
as  the  Purdue  University  North 
Central  basketball  program  enters 
its  26th  year. 

Basketball  became  a  popular  ad¬ 
dition  to  athletics  at  PU/NC  in 

1968,  thanks  to  the  founder  of  Cen¬ 
taur  basketball,  Coach  Jim  Black- 
well.  Blackwell  played  an  instru¬ 
mental  part  in  getting  the  program 
on  the  way  while  serving  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  assistant  dean  of  the 
campus.  Since  the  1968-1969  sea¬ 
son,  the  Centaurs  have  had  over 
130  players  wear  the  black  and 
gold  uniforms,  and  have  experi¬ 
enced  six  coaching  changes. 

When  Jim  Blackwell’s  coaching 
tenure  was  over  after  one  year  in 

1969,  his  assistant  coach  and  math 
instructor  for  PU/NC  became  the 
next  Centaur  coach.  Now  assistant 
vice-chancellor  for  Academic  Ser- 
for  eight  years. 

During  Bednar’s  tenure  as  coach, 
PU/NC  basketball  flourished;  this 


was  known  as  the  “Glory  Years”  of 
Centaur  basketball.  In  1972,  the 
Centaurs  became  Regional  Cam¬ 
pus  State  Champions  with  a  record 
of  16  wins  and  11  losses,  still  the 
best  record  in  the  team’s  history  to 
date. 

In  1976,  Bednar  resigned  from 
his  coaching  duties  in  order  to  work 
on  his  Ph.D.  and  carry  out  other  du¬ 
ties  at  the  university.  Jerry  Lewis, 
PU/NC  director  of  Financial  Aid, 
coached  the  Centaurs  from  1976  to 
1981.  Coach  Lewis  had  his  first 
season  end  on  a  disappointing  note, 
with  a  record  of  2-19.  One  of  the 
highlights  to  come  out  of  that  sea¬ 
son  was  the  game  against  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  where  sharp¬ 
shooting  Chuck  Krause  became  the 
Centaur’s  second  leading  scorer  in 
the  history  of  PU/NC  basketball. 
Krause  scored  24  points  in  that 
game,  giving  him  1,204  career 
points  at  the  time,  bypassing  Dan 
Gonsorek  for  second  place.  Krause 
just  70  points  shy  of  the  all-time 
leading  scorer  for  PU/NC,  Steve 
Hart,  who  scored  1,399  points. 


WEDNESDAY  LUNCH  SERIES  j 

1994  SPRING  SEMESTER 

January  19 

“Capturing  Music  Memories”  by  Tom  Sanders 
and  Vic  Mann,  Professional  Musicians 

January  26 

“Attitude:  A  Little  Thing  Making  A  BIG 
DIFFERENCE”  by  John  T.  Coggins,  Dean  of 
Students,  PU/NC 

February  2 

“The  Flip  Side  of  Financial  Aid’  by  the  PU/NC 
Financial  Aid  Office 

February  9 

“The  Art  of  Pop  Music”  by  Kenn  Clark, 
Pianist/Singer  j 

February  16 

“Middle  Ages  Recreated”  by  the  Society  for 

Creative  Anachronism 

February  23 

“A  Look  at  the  Construction  Industry”  by  the 

PU/NC  Construction  Club 

March  2  &  9 

NO  PROGRAMS 

March  16 

“We  Can  Make  It  Happen”  by  the  Hoosier 

Grandpas  Men’s  Chorus 

March  23 

“The  Psychology  of  Singing”  by  Teresa  Biller, 
Professional  Singer/Voice  Instructor 

March  30 

“The  Crisis  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect”  by  Karen 
Biemacki,  Director  of  CASA,  Court  Appointed 
Special  Advocate  Program 

April  6 

“The  Fondness  of  Literature”  by  Students  in  COM 
240,  Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation,  Dr.  Daniel 
Padberg,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication, 
PU/NC,  Instructor 

April  13 

SPECIAL  WELLNESS  PRESENTATION  sponsored 
by  the  Wellness/Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Pro- 
gram 

April  20 

“MEXICAN  CUISINE”  Information  to  be  announced 

In  1982,  the  Centaurs  had  their 
fourth  coaching  change.  Jack  Peters 
became  director  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties/Athletics,  and  part  of  his  job  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  coach  baseball 
and  basketball.  Peters  served  as 
head  coach  for  the  Centaurs  bas¬ 
ketball  team  for  eight  years,  where 
he  compiled  a  .625  winning  per¬ 
centage. 

Matt  Stone  became  the  Centaurs 
fifth  head  coach  in  1990.  He  was 
coach  for  one  year  and  directed  his 
team  to  an  11-7  record. 

From  1991  to  the  present,  Larry 
Blake  Sr.  has  been  the  head  coach 
for  the  Centaurs.  Last  year,  the 
Centaurs  were  12-9,  claiming  the 
second  best  record  in  the  team’s 
history.  Coach  Blake  is  entering 
his  third  season  as  head  coach 
1993-1994. 

The  PU/NC  basketball  program 
has  undergone  many  changes  over 
its  26  years.  Scheduling  is  one  of 
those  changes.  In  its  early  stages, 
played  a  20-game  season,  with  in¬ 
tramural  games  as  part  of  the 
schedule.  But,  by  the  late  1970s  to 


early  1980s  the  number  of  games 
declined,  averaging  close  to  10  or  11 
games  a  season.  When  Jack  Peters 
took  over,  he  began  to  add  more 
college  teams  to  the  basketball 
schedule  and  eliminate  more  of  the 
recreational  teams.  This  brought 
back  the  20-game  schedule  which 
has  been  used  the  past  few  years. 

In  1990,  Chancellor  Dale 
Alspaugh  approved  the  hiring  of 
coaches,  rather  than  using  a  facul¬ 
ty  or  staff  member,  who  had  other 
responsibilities.  “The  approval  gave 
us  a  strong  asset  to  developing  our 
sports  program,”  Peters  said.  “Now 
we  have  coach  Larry  Blake,  who  is 
specialized  and  has  no  other  con¬ 
flicting  duties  with  the  university 
here.” 

Another  problem  the  basketball 
program  has  faced  is  the  recruiting 
of  high  school  players.  Peters  said 
scholarships  are  basically  what  the 
kids  are  looking  for.  “We  may  not 
give  scholarships  in  terms  of  dol- 
high  school  athlete  to  come  in  our 
direction,”  said  Peters.  “The  bene¬ 
fits  are  quality  of  education,  qual¬ 


ity  of  the  faculty,  and  the  number 
of  degrees  in  an  expanded  curricu¬ 
lum  that  we’re  offering,”  he  said. 
“What’s  nice  about  our  program  is, 
we  accommodate  academics.” 

Peters  said  that  in  PU/NC  sports 
programs,  they  try  to  make  it  less 
stressful  on  the  athlete.  Basket¬ 
ball,  for  example,  would  not  be 
stressful  to  the  athlete,  because  the 
team  does  not  practice  every  night. 

Peters  feels  one  important  way  to 
help  the  basketball  program  im¬ 
prove  is  to  use  the  media.  “Any 
type  of  athletic  program  should 
have  vision.  Local  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  instrumental  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  support,”  he  said.  “As  we  get 
more  local  high  school  athletes  to 
represent  our  basketball  team,  and 
get  their  publicity  in  the  local  me¬ 
dia,  it  will  extend  our  profile  to  oth- 
get  that  basketball  scholarship,  and 
get  them  to  consider  coming  to  our 
school  for  basketball.” 


1994  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time  (C.S.T.) 

Sat. 

Jan.  15 

Oakland  City  College 

Oakland  City,  IN 

3  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  21 

Concordia  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  22 

Indiana  University  Northwest 

Gary 

7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Jan.  28 

Bethel  College 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Jan.  29 

Indiana  University  Kokomo 

Kokomo 

1  p.m. 

Sun. 

Feb.  6 

PU/NC  Classic 

PU/NC 

T.B.A. 

Tues. 

Feb.  15 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago 

7:30  p.m. 

Fri. 

Feb.  18 

Fairhaven  College 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Tues. 

Feb.  22 

Fort  Wayne  Taylor 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Feb.  26 

Uth  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 


SPRING  KllMK 

PANAMA  CUT  REACH,  FLORIDA 


•Shell  Island  Party  Cruise 

650'  Gulf  Beach  Frontage 
2  Outdoor  Swimming  Pools 
1  Indoor  Heated  Pool 
Restaurant,  2  &  3  Room  Suites 

SANDPIPER-BEACON 

1 7403  Front  Beach  Road 
Panama  City  Beach,  FL  32413 


RESERVATIONS 

1-800-488-8828 


•Beach  Bonfire  Parties 

Tiki  Beach  8ar/Volleyball 
Sailboats,  letskis  &  Parasails 
Karaoke  Beach  Party 
Area  Discount  Coupons 

FROM  $104  PER  WEEK 
PER  PERSON 
4  PERSON  OCCUPANCY 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


w~  _  ^ 

i  ‘ Theatre  1 

“Potpourri  ’94” 

The  Footlight  Players  dramatic 
troupe  will  give  a  benefit  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  evening  of  comic 
skits,  called  “Potpourri  ’94,”  on 
Friday,  January  21,  at  7:00  p.m. 
at  St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

The  performance  will  be  held  in 
St.  Francis  Hall  at  the  hospital. 

The  event  will  benefit  St.  Antho¬ 
ny’s  patient  care  services.  Re¬ 
freshments  will  be  available  at 
no  extra  charge. 

Adult  tickets  are  $20,  children 
$5.  Tickets  are  on  sale  until  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  For  tickets  and  further 
information,  call  St.  Anthony's 
office  of  Community  Relations, 

874-0603,  or  the  office  of  Human 
Resources,  874-0601. 

L 

Foreign  Films  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 


Music 

Trumpet  Recital,  Ron  Montgomery  of 
Bethel  College,  Middleton  Hall,  Bethel  Col¬ 
lege,  January  14, 7:00  p.m.  Admission  free. 
Call  257-3393  for  information. 


Cellist  Daniel  Gaisford,  with  South  Bend 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Morris  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium,  January  15,  7:00  p.m.  Tickets  $16. 
Call  235-9190  for  information. 


Chamber  Concert,  from  LaPorte  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  violinist  Carrie  Carlson 
and  pianist  Kuzumi  Mizutan,  Presbyterian 
Church,  January  16, 7:00  p.m.  Tickets  $5. 
Call  362-6219  for  information. 


Pianist  Janina  Fialkoska,  with  South 
Bend  Symphony  Orchestra,  Morris  Civic 
Auditorium,  January  19.  Tickets  $16.  Call 
235-9190  for  more  information. 


Jazz  Trio,  Presbyterian  Church,  LaPorte, 
January  23, 7:30  p.m.  Call  362-6219  for  in¬ 
formation. 


After  Africa..  And  Before,  work  by  sculp¬ 
tor  Harold  Langland,  Women's  Art  League 
Gallery,  South  Bend  Regional  Museum  of 
Art,  Century  Center,  120  S.  St.  Joseph 
Street,  South  Bend,  through  January  14. 


The  View  from  Here:  19th  and  20th 
Century  Works  by  Regional  Artists, 
Warner  Gallery,  South  Bend  Regional  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  Century  Center,  120  S.  St. 
Joseph  Street,  South  Bend,  through  Jan¬ 
uary  30. 


The  Art  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Krasl 
Art  Center,  707  Lake  Boulevard,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  January  20  through 
February  20. 


Fairfield  Porter:  An  American 
Painter,  Snite  Museum  of  Art,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Notre  Dame,  gallery  hours  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
and  Sunday  noon  to  3:00  p.m.,  January 
23  through  March  27. 


Jit 

Sunday,  January  23,  2:00  pm. 

A  fun-filled  romantic  comedy  from 
Zimbabwe. 

Directed  by  Michael  Raeburn  with 
Dominic  Makuvcahuma,  Sibongile 
Nene,  Farai  Sevenzo,  and  Winnie 
Mdemera. 


Un  Coeur  in  Hiver  (A  Heart  in  Winter) 

Sunday,  February  27,  2:00  p.m. 

Nominated  for  the  French  Academy  Awards,  a  story  of 
Friendship,  unrequited  love,  and  betrayal,  set  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  Maurice  Ravel. 

Directed  by  Claude  Sautet  with  Daniel  Auteuil,  Em- 
manuelle  Beart,  and  Andre  Dussollier. 


Like  Water  for  Chocolate 

Sunday,  March  13,  2:00  p.m. 

A  spicey  tale  of  forbidden  passion 
based  on  the  best-selling  novel  by 
Laura  Esquivel.  From  Mexico. 
Directed  by  Alfonso  Arau  with  Mar¬ 
co  Leonardi,  Lumi  Cavazos,  and 
Regina  Tome. 


The  Michigan  Public  Library  is  located  on  East  Fourth  Street.  All  films  listed  are  shown  at  the  Westchester  Public 
Libraiy  the  previous  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m.  For  more  information  call  the  M.C.  Public  Library  at  873-3049. 


Bookmarks  At  Noon-Reviews  of  Bestsellers 

At  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Friday,  January  28 -The  Robber  Bride  by  Margaret  Atwood,  Reviewed  by  Gail  Eifrig  of  Valparaiso  University 

Friday,  February  25 -Wouldn't  Take  Nothing  for  My  Journey  Now  by  Maya  Angelou,  Reviewed  by  Pam  Allison  of 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

All  programs  begin  at  noon.  Coffee  will  be  served.  All  programs  take  place  at  Westchester  Public  Library  on  the  previous  Thursday  at  noon. 
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Wild  Kmgdom 


IK  t*  Nik<l  h  Mrtk-1 

By  Anthony  » obi  no,  Jr. 


“Misfortunes,  v vnen  asleep,  are  nor  to  pe  awakened. ' —English  Proverb 

JUST  A  FEW  WAYS  TO  ASK  FOR  TROUBLE 


Ca-toanists  &  Wr,ie-: 


s  Sync  caic 


"  \M  3o\vll UG  THE  WM.  IMA&lte-  HIVinG  16  WmT  ffeR  ^  Gdm/  " 


"BERNARDS  BECOME  R0ADK1LL  ON  THE  MRKMATMN  SUPERHIGHWAY!" 


ACROSS - 
1  Beer  ingredient 
5  Large  amount 
10  Rude^uiiding 

14  Ready  (or 
publication 

15  Group  of  wives 

16  Weary 

17  Burrowing 
animal 

16  State  a  view 

1 9  Otherwise 

20  Equip 
22  Tilted 

24  Deep  hole 

25  Memento 

26  Free  from 
bondage 

30  Carved 

34  Ancient 

35  Liquid  meas. 

36  Make  very 
happy 

37  " —  be  seeing 
you" 

38  Charged  with  a 
gas 

41  Massage 

42  Helicoptor  blade 

44  Brooch 

45  Soft  drink 

46  Rx  directions 
48  Fireworks  item 
50  Thin  material 

52  Murray  or  West 

53  Shaded  walk 

56  Kind  of  paste-up 
art  work 

60  Desert  sight 

61  Arabian  ruler 

63  Group  of  sailors 

64  Volcanic  peak 

65  Non-com 

66  Employ 

67  Paste  shut 

68  Grooved  face  of 
a  tire 

69  Sweet  potatoes 


'  1993  Tfioune  Media  Services.  Inc  ^ 
All  Htgliis  Reserved 


ANSWERS 


DOWN 

n1  Strong  fiber 

2  Perfume 

3  Heap 

4  Paced 

5  Extreme  lack 

6  Sleeveless 
wrap 


7  Jackie's 
husband 

8  Thickheaded 

9  Scents 

10  Sign  painter's 
equipment 

1 1  Sword  handle 

12  Gaelic 

13  Heroic  action 
21  Manner 

23  Felt  sick 

25  Turn  for  the 
worse 

26  Scot,  estate 
owner 

27  Eskimo  home 

28  Sashes 

29  Fix  a  roof 

31  Holiday  song 

32  Musical  piece 

33  Exclude 

38  Discuss  hotly 

39  Gratuity 

40  In  love  (with) 

43  Cereal 

45  Lacking  details 
47  First-born 


49  Raced 

51  Truman's 
birthplace 

53  Summer 
quenchers 

54  Musical 
instrument 


55  Siam  visitor 

56  Large:  pref. 

57  Opera  solo 

58  Disease 
source 

59  Sheep 
62  Before 
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In  The  Bin 

By  Rick  Anderson 

Special  to  College  Press  Service 

Pet  Shop  Boys 

Very 

EMI/ERG  Grade:  A 

Surprise!  You  thought  disco 
was  dead,  didn’t  you?  Well,  not 
only  is  it  still  alive,  but  the  Pet 
Shop  Boys  seem  intent  on 
making  it  worth  listening  to. 
Sounding  for  all  the  world  like 
the  illegitimate  offsprings  of  New 
Order  and  the  Bee  Gees,  Neil 
Tennant  and  Chris  Lowe  have 
always  been  ready  with  the 
tongue-in-cheek  song  title  and 
hokey  chorus.  Now  they're  back 
with  the  same  solid  pop 
sensibility  and  a  somewhat 
darker  cast  to  their  lyrics. 

If  the  lyrics  themselves  deal 
with  more  or  less  what  you’d 
expect  (love,  liberation,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nudity),  the  subtexts 
are  a  bit  more  startling: 
"Yesterday,  When  I  Was  Mad” 
reveals  the  band's  ambivalence 
toward  its  own  fans  (which  is  not 
an  original  theme,  but  one  I 
didn't  expect  from  the  Pet  Shop 
Boys),  while  "Dreaming  of  the 
Queen”  obliquely  addresses  the 
AIDS  epidemic  with  its  heart- 
tugging  chorus.  In  between  we 
get  unfaithful  lovers  ("One  and 
One  Make  Five” —  and 
combative  relationships  ( "A 
Different  Point  of  View”),  all  of  it 
wrapped  in  blissfully 
oversweetened  disco 
arrangements  and  maddeningly 
hummable  melodies. 

This  isn't  subtle  or  sarcastic 
disco,  either  —  listen  to  the  wah- 
wah  pedals  and  synthesized 
strings  on  “Liberation.”  And  the 
album's  final  track  is  a  Village 
People  cover!  That  song,  "Go 
West.”  is  possibly  the  album's 
most  brilliant  moment.  Bolstered 
by  a  startling  men's  chorus, 
Tennant  warbles  out  his  dream 


New  Tunes 


Classifieds.., 


of  freedom  and  open  space  with 
affecting  sincerity.  Not  since  Elvis 
Costello  turned  “What's  So 
Funny  'Bout  Peace,  Love  and 
Understanding"  from  a  cynical 
take  on  hippy  sentiment  into  a 
genuine  soul  cry  has  a  tune  so 
slight  in  the  original  been 
rendered  so  powerfully  in  a  cover 
version.  Don't  get  me  wrong  — 
this  disc  probably  won't  change 
the  face  of  modern  music,  but  it's 
a  very  fine  pop  album.  You  have 
to  start  somewhere. 

Jonas  Hellborg 

Octave  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
Day  Eight  Music  Grade:  A 
I  write  these  reviews  from  a 
small  town  in  New  Hampshire,  so 
I  don't  really  know  whether 
Jonas  Hellborg  is  the  object  of 
shameless  musical  hero  worship 
that  he  should  be  out  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
await  everything  he  puts  out  with 
bated  breath,  because  Hellborg 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  consistently 
interesting  and  exciting  bass 
players  in  the  world  right  now. 
This  new  disc  (which  has  kind  of 
a  wanky  title,  I  admit,  but  try  not 
to  be  scared  off  by  it)  is  no 
exception.  Aided  and  abetted  by 
drummer  Michael  Shrieve  and 
guitar  madman  Buckethead, 
Hellborg  has  managed  to  cram 
everything  from  headbanging 
jazz  to  contemplative  ambience 
into  one  42-minute  album,  and  to 
do  it  all  on  acoustic  instruments. 

Hellborg's  ability  to  coax 
warmth  and  tonal  richness  from 
an  acoustic  bass  guitar  has 
never  ceased  to  amaze  me  (since 
that  instrument  in  anyone  else  s 
hands  always  seems  to  sound 
like  a  frog  belching  in  a  tin  can), 
and  Buckethead  s  unique 
combination  of  thousand-notes- 


a-minute  virtuosity  and  intelligent 
tastefulness  continues  to  amaze 
This  disc  is  the  perfect  antedote 
to  much  of  the  touchy-feely  “new 
acoustic”  dreck  that  clogs 
today's  modern  folk  airwaves: 

It's  by  turns  aggressive,  gentle 
and  always  rhythmically  intricate, 
thoughtful  without  being 
solipsistic.  This  is  a  desert  island 
disc.  (Day  Eight  Music  is 
distributed  by  Celluloid  Records. 
180  Varick  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10014). 

Yasus  Atari 

Dancehall  Baptism 
RAS  Grade:  B  plus 

Here's  your  problem:  You  like 
dancehall  reggae  a  lot  —  you 
groove  to  the  bouncy  electronic 
beats  and  you  love  the  mile-a- 
minute  patois  rap.  However,  you 
find  songs  about  killing  gay 
people  and  about  the  singer's 
own  unspeakable  studliness  to 
be  in  poor  taste. 

Here's  your  solution:  Yasus 
Afari,  whose  chosen  title  appears 
to  be,  gulp.  “The  Afromantic 
Honor  Dread.”  If  it's  hard-as- 
rocks  rhythms  you  re  after,  you'll 
find  them  on  this  disc:  if  it's 
clever  lyrics  and  solid  delivery 
you  want,  you  need  look  no 
further.  If  you  want  sexism  and 
violence,  however,  you'll  have  to 
go  find  a  Shabba  Ranks  album 
somewhere,  because  Yasus  Afari 
has  his  feet  planted  firmly  on 
higher  ground.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  heard  a  dancehall 
track  about  the  importance  of 
work?  That's  what  opens  this 
wonderfully  refreshing  album, 
and  the  conscious  lyrics  don't  let 
up.  "Now  the  dance  hall  will  have 
to  be  sanctified,”  Yasus  cries  on 
the  title  track,  and  this  disc  is 
enough  to  do  it. 


Help  Wanted 

CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 

Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C 147 

Participants  Needed 

Looking  for  second  wives  (  first 
year  of  remarriage)  for  Ph.D.  the¬ 
sis  research  questionnaire.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  assured.  Complemen¬ 
tary  three  month  subscription  to 
STEPFAMILIES  &  BEYOND 
upon  completion.  Call  (219)-  938- 
6962  or  write  Listening,  Inc.  De¬ 
partment  PU/NC  3600  S.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Suite  D-2  Hobart,  IN  46342 
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ON  THE  Wl  ft 


by  Darryl  Klusko 


house 


INHOUSE  is  feamred  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR,  information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Prof.  Larry  J.  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  was 
recently  chosen  as  the  Outstanding  Professor  in  the  Central  Zone  by 
Vector  Marketing  Corporation.  The  selection  was  made  from  those 
individuals  nominated  by  Vector  employees.  The  Central  Zone 
includes  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Also,  his  article  “Why  Are  Some 
Shoppers  Willing  to  Pay  More  Than  Others?”  appeared  in  the 
Fall  1993  issue  of  the  Purdue  Retailer. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Peter  J.  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  co-author  with 
Marc  H.  Williams,  of  Purdue’s  School  of  Aeronautical  and  Astronau- 
tical  Engineering,  of  “Comparison  of  the  Aerodynamic  Forces  on  a 
Flying  Sphingid  Moth  with  Those  Predicted  by  Quasi-steady  Theory” 
in  Physiological  Zoology  66:1015-1044.  1993. 

Dr.  Rajappa  Papannareddy,  associate  professor  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  Technology,  reviewed  ‘Thermal  Resistance  Measurements 
of  P-side  and  N-side  Down  Packaged  Visible  InGaP/InGaAlP  La¬ 
sers”  for  the  Journal  of  Quantum  Electronics. 

Dr.  Mick  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  the 
poem  “Monuments,”  published  in  The  Formulist:  A  Journal  of 
Metrical  Poetry,  vol.  4,  no.  2,  1993. 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English,  is  the  author  of  “Andre 
Norton:  The  Author  Becomes  Her  Fiction  and  Creates  Life”  in 
Science  Fiction  &  Fantasy  Book  Review  Annual  1991,  Robert  A. 
Collins  and  Robert  Latham,  eds.,  Greenwood  Press  1994. 

Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  general  business,  is  the 
author  of  “Victimization:  A  Threat  to  Economic  Freedom  and  the 
Quality  of  Life”  in  the  Journal  of  Private  Enterprise,  vol.  9,  no.  2. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  is  the  author  of  “Integrating  a  Biotechnology  Program 
into  the  Postsecondary  Curriculum”  in  the  Journal  of  Technology 
Studies,  published  by  the  International  Honorary  for  Professions  in 
Technology,  vol.  19,  no.  1,  1994. 


Key  Administrator  Retires 

Mr.  Fred  Miller,  director  of  Campus  De¬ 
velopment,  Alumni  and  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  retired  at  the  end  of  December  after 
eight  years  with  Purdue  North  Central.  His 
position  is  being  restructured. 


speaking  engagements 


Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision,  spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control  (Northwest  Indiana  Chapter)  and  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers  (Calumet  Chapter)  on  “World  Class  Quality  - 
It’s  a  Lot  of  Work,”  Nov.  29,  in  Michigan  City. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Carol  Muha-Ronneau,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  gave 
presentations  on  “Whose  Class  Is  It  Anyway?  Empowering  Students 
Through  Cooperative  Learning  Strategies,”  and  “From  Chalk-Talk  to 
Celluloid:  Utilization  of  Instructional  Media”  at  the  Nursing  Educa¬ 
tion  ’94  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  on  January  2,  1994,  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Prof.  Tantatape  Brahniasrene,  associate  professor  of  economics, 
attended  workshops  on  SPSS  for  Windows,  Dec.  13-14,  in  Chicago. 

Ms.  Joy  Banyas,  coordinator  of  publications  and  printing,  attended 
the  Region  V  conference  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education,  Dec., 12-14,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  George  Royster,  registrar,  coordinated  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Budget  Crunch  101:  A  Publications  Perspective”  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  College  Registrars  and  Admis¬ 
sions  Officers,  Nov.  4-5,  in  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  associate  professor  of  math¬ 
ematics,  attended  the  13th  annual  Lilly  Conference  on  College 
Teaching,  Nov.  1 1-14,  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Coming  in  January 

■■■■: :  .  ,  ■  ■:  •••:•  ■■  v  •  •  " 

'  <  i  J  '  -MX  ?  'y  . 

Chancellor’s  Series  presents 

The  Purdue  Bell  Choir 

25-member  student  handbell  choir  from  Purdue’s 
main  campus  will  present  a  concert 
of  traditional,  patriotic  and  Broadway  music. 

Wednesday,  January  26,  7  p.m. 

Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge 

,  ,  ■ 

•  •  • 

Actor  Hank  Fincken 

returns  to  campus,  this  time  as 

“Francisco  Pizarro ,  To  Serve  You ”  , 
Monday,  January  24,  Noon5  to  1  p.m. 

Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge 
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Diversity  quilt  shows  pride  in  heritage 


Spectator  photos  by  Carey  Millsap 


The 

sky’s 

the 

limit 


Crews  of  construction 
workers  brave  the  bit¬ 
ter  cold  and  bring  the 
reality  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  North  Central 
closer  each  day  (left). 

Two  floors  are  now 
near  completion  (below ). 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central  Student 

February  is  the  time  for  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s  Di¬ 
versity  Quilt  which  is  becoming  a 
yearly  tradition  on  campus.  Stu¬ 
dents  bring  pictures  and  symbols 
made  into  collages,  illustrating 
their  origin  and  ethnic  background. 
All  the  collages  are  then  put  to¬ 
gether  in  one  large  quilt,  that  last 
year  took  up  a  whole  wall  in  the 
LSF  lobby  near  the  cafeteria. 

Standing  behind  projects  like 
this  is  the  Student  Cultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  steadily  growing  organization 
on  campus.  The  Student  Cultural 
Society  has  the  objective  to  im¬ 
prove  the  students’  knowledge  and 
understanding  for  people  with  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural  and  ethnic  back¬ 


grounds.  It  is  also  an  organization 
that  helps  bring  people  together  in 
a  comfortable  way. 

To  Pam  Allison,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  admissions,  the  Student  Cul¬ 
tural  Society  is  a  very  meaningful 
source  of  information  that  she 
sponsors  to  the  full  extent. 

“People  need  realistic  details 
about  cultural  diversity,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  and 
a  well  rounded  education,”  she  said. 

The  Student  Cultural  Society 
has  grown  and  developed  over  the 
last  five  years,  but  since  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  such  a  high  amount  of 
part-time  students,  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  organization  sometimes 
has  shorter  lapses. 

■  See  Quilt  page  2 


Dogs  give‘in-sight’ 


by  Michele  Guerra 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Walking  down  the  crowded  halls 
or  getting  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  at 
noon  is  very  hectic  for  anyone,  but 
for  Kent  Boruff  and  his  seeing  eye 
dog,  Maggie,  it  can  be  even  more 
trying. 

This  semester,  two  students  with 
seeing  eye  dogs  are  enrolled  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central.  This 


is  the  first  time  seeing  eye  dogs 
have  been  present  on  campus  and 
many  students  aren’t  sure  how  to 
react  to  the  canine  and  his  owner. 

“Maggie  is  a  very  personable  dog; 
she  will  respond  to  anyone  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  her,”  said  Boruff.  Mag¬ 
gie,  a  golden  labrador  retriever, 
and  her  owner  were  introduced  to 
each  other  on  December  16,1993, 

■  See  Dogs  page  2 


photo  courtesy  of  Joy  Banyas 
Physical  fitness  may  not  be  a  requirement  for  membership  in  the 
Purdue  University’s  Bell  Choir,  but  the  20-pound  bell  being  played  by 
the  fellow  in  the  upper  right  of  the  the  above  photo  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  muscle  to  lift  on  cue.  The  student,  one  of  25  members  of 
the  choir  from  the  West  Lafayette  campus,  moved  with  alacrity,  ring¬ 
ing  six  of  the  large  bells  during  a  concert  of  classical,  patriotic  and 
popular  music  at  PU/NC  on  January  26. 
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Seeking  photographs 

to  be  considered  for 
Portals 
Magazine. 

Black  and  White,  3x5  perferred. 

Submit  to  Dr.  Loggings,  LSF  65  or 
Letters  and  Languages,  LSF  68 

Deadline: 
February  5, 1 994 
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Quilt 

Continued  from  page  1 

“Many  students  will  be  at  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  a  semester,  and  then  skip 
one,  which  means  that  there  is  a 
large  turn-over,”  Allison  said. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  for 
the  Student  Cultural  Society  is  to 
raise  fund  money  for  scholarships 
to  qualified  students  with  differ¬ 
ent  ethnic  backgrounds.  There  are 
several  examples  of  activities  being 
held  in  order  to  build  the  funds, 
such  as  bake  and  garage  sales. 
Students  have  also  spoken  to  risk 
groups  in  different  high  schools 
about  the  importance  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  For  this  semester  ,  a  skating 
party  is  being  discussed. 

During  the  organization’s  meet¬ 
ings,  which  generally  are  being 
held  twice  a  month,  the  partici¬ 
pants  discuss  ethnic  differences 
and  cultural  awareness. 

“It’s  an  attempt  to  understand 
everybody’s  points,  and  to  bring 
people  in  touch  with  each  other,” 
said  Angela  Stubbs,  the  1993-94 
chairperson,  about  the  benefits  of 
the  Student  Cultural  Society.”  The 
organization  is  working  hard  on 

Dogs 

Continued  from  page  1 

at  the  Seeing  Eye  clinic  in  New 
Jersey.  There  they  trained  to¬ 
gether  for  the  situations  that  they 
would  encounter,  like  busy  hall¬ 
ways  or  crowded  restaurants. 
Boruff  was  taught  how  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  his  guide  with  special 
commands  and  motions,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  together  for 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  they 
are  both  still  learning. 

“Out  of  class  the  dog  is  very  en¬ 
ergetic,  but  in  class  she  usually 
does  not  cause  any  disturbance,” 
says  Boruff.  “But  once  the  girl  next 
to  me  in  class  was  petting  Maggie, 
and  because  Maggie  loves  atten¬ 
tion  so  much,  she  was  beating  her 
tail  on  the  leg  of  the  desk.” 


recognizing  people’s  heritage,”  she 
said. 

“Sometimes  people  come  to 
speak,  and  not  too  many  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  for  example,  Polish 
culture,”  said  Stubb.  “It  is  a  chance 


for  everybody  to  learn  something 
new.” 

Also,  every  year  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  Christmas  party  at  Alli¬ 
son’s  home,  where  people  bring 
dishes  of  food  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  members  of  the  Student  Cul¬ 
tural  Society  are  from  widespread 
ethnic  groups,  and  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  what 
background  the  particular  individ¬ 
ual  will  have. 

“At  one  occasion  the  rest  of  the 


According  to  Doug  Roberts,  di¬ 
rector  of  instruction  at  the  Seeing 
Eye  Center,  “Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  want  to  pet 
these  dogs,  but  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
are  working  and  any  distraction 
could  put  them  or  their  owner  in 
danger.” 

The  Seeing  Eye  Center  has  a 
few  guidelines  on  how  to  react  to  a 
guide  dog  that  will  help  both  the 
canine  and  its  owner: 

▼  Do  not  talk  to  or  pet  a  work¬ 
ing  guide  dog. 

▼  Never  feed  or  shout  at  the 
dog,  it  must  learn  to  obey  and  rely 
solely  upon  its  owner. 

▼  Do  not  grab  the  dog’s  leash  or 
harness,  even  if  you  are  trying  to  be 
helpful. 

▼  If  the  dog  is  laying  at  the  feet 
of  its  owner  or  is  off  of  its  harness, 
ask  the  owner  before  petting  the 


members  were  asking  a  new  par¬ 
ticipant  with  blond  hair  and  blue 
eyes  about  her  heritage,  and  she 
could  proudly  respond  to  be  half 
native  American,”  Allison  said. 

The  majority  of  the  cultural  so¬ 


ciety  participants  are  considered 
Europeans,  Asians,  African  Amer¬ 
icans,  Native  Americans,  or  Pacif¬ 
ic  Islanders,  and  membership  is 
open  to  any  interested  student.  Al¬ 
lison  emphasized  that  the  Student 
Cultural  Society  is  not  only  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  help  acknowl¬ 
edge  minorities, but  also  a  form  of 
culture  club. 

“You  do  not  have  to  embrace  the 
concept  of  cultural  diversity,  just 
teach  people  to  have  a  better  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding,”  she  said. 


dog. 

“The  dog  is  responsible  for  guid¬ 
ing  his  owner  safely  wherever 
he/she  wants  to  go  and  they  learn 
to  have  a  mutual  understanding 
essentia]  to  safe  teamwork.  If  peo¬ 
ple  understand  this  it  makes  the 
guide  dog’s  job  allot  easier,”  said 
Roberts. 

Although  Boruff  says  he  had  to 
at^just  his  life  once  he  and  Maggie 
became  a  team,  he  is  happy  to  be  in 
school  studying  psychology  with 
hopes  of  becoming  a  therapist. 
Boruff  said,  “Maggie  is  very  hard¬ 
working  and  I  know  she  will  be 
able  to  guide  me  anywhere  I  want 
to  go.” 

Coming  next  issue:  A 
dog  and  his  master:  a 
five  year  partnership 


Add  your  block  to  the  diversity  quilt 

If  you  would  like  to  a  collage  commemorating  your  ethnic  heritage  to 
the  Student  Cultural  Society’s  Diversity  Quilt,  here’s  how:  Just  cre¬ 
ate  a  collage  on  an  8  1/2  x  11  sheet  of  paper  and  submit  it  to  Pam  Al¬ 
lison,  40  SWRZ  Hall,  by  Friday,  Feb.  11.  The  collage  might  be  your  own 
drawings,  you  might  use  cutouts  from  magazines,  photos,  three-di¬ 
mensional  items  or  whatever  strikes  your  fancy.  Nothing  valuable, 
though;  the  Diversity  Quilt  will  be  in  the  open,  not  in  a  glass  case.  The 
quilt  will  be  on  display  in  the  lobby  by  the  bookstore  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  14. 


College  financial  aid  help  session  Feb.  6 


WESTVILLE  -  “College  Goal 
Sunday,”  a  help  session  for  college- 
bound  students  and  their  families 
who  wish  assistance  in  filling  out 
the  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA),  will  be  held 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  on  Sunday,  Feb.  6, 
in  the  Elston  High  School  cafeteria, 
Michigan  City. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  both  low  and  middle- 
income  families  who  qualify  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  any  Indiana  college,  uni¬ 
versity  or  technical  institution.  The 
event  will  include  a  presentation  on 
financial  aid  by  Judy  Davis,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  financial  aid  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central,  as 
well  as  from  financial  aid  coun¬ 
selors  for  those  who  wrish  to  com¬ 
plete  the  form  at  that  time. 

“The  FAFSA  is  required  for  con¬ 
sideration  for  federally  sponsored  fi- 
nancial  aid,  including  student 
loans,”  Davis  said.  “It  is  also  a  pre¬ 


requisite  for  many  scholarships. 
And  it  must  be  completed  and  filed 
before  March  1.”  The  help  session 
is  free  and  there  is  no  fee  for  filing 
the  FAFSA. 

Those  who  wish  assistance  in 
filling  out  the  FAFSA  should  bring 
all  1993  W-2  forms  and  other  in¬ 


come  information,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
pleted  1993  tax  return,  if  available. 
Students  whose  parents  are  claim¬ 
ing  them  as  1993  tax  dependents 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  guardian. 

Copies  of  the  FAFSA  will  be 
available,  but  students  should  also 
bring  any  financial  aid  forms  they 
have  received  from  specific  colleges 
or  universities  where  they  intend  to 
apply. 

College  Goal  Sunday  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Indiana  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aid  Association,  the 
State  Student  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  of  Indiana  and  the  Indi¬ 
ana  College  Placement  and  As¬ 
sessment  Center.  It  is  co-funded  by 
the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  and 
USA  GROUP,  Inc.,  two  nonprofit 
organizations  with  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  higher  education. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  PU/NC  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
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by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

Winter  is  here,  still.  And  with  it 
comes  cold,  snow,  sleet,  wind,  rain 
and  ice. 

Ice  seems  to  be  a  real  problem 
on  campus  these  days,  due  to  the 
recent  cold  snap. 

University  Police  Officer  Steve 
Gondek  warns  students  and  staff 
to  be  careful  driving  in  the  parking 
lots,  because  there  have  been  three 
“fender-  benders”  so  far  this 
semester,  he  said. 


AIDS  and  HIV  content  of  Soc  100  classes 


by  Erica  Morse 
Spectator  Assistant  Editor 

A  woman  infected  by  the  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV) 
spoke  to  a  group  of  students  and 
guests  about  the  dangers  of  HIV 
and  the  Acquired  Immune  Defi¬ 
ciency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  last 
semester  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central. 

Vicky,  a  woman  who  contracted 
the  virus  5  1/2  years  ago,  was  the 
main  speaker  in  Dr.  Charles 
Pressler’s  sociology  100  classes. 

Dr.  Pressler  began  the  class  by 
defining  and  explaining  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  HIV  and  AIDS.  He 
gave  the  history,  causes,  symptoms 
and  ways  of  contraction. 

Pressler  called  AIDS  a  “sophis¬ 
ticated  condition.”  “If  you  were  told 
to  write  a  script  in  the  1960s  about 
something  to  happen  in  the  future, 
you  couldn’t  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  as  this  exquisite  as  AIDS,”  he 
said.  “It  is  the  first  condition  in 
history  where  the  cause  of  death  is 
brought  on  not  only  by  infectious 
organisms  but  by  lifestyles  as  well.” 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Grey  skies  and  bare  trees  suround  North  Central.  Winter  is  still  with 
us,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight. 

Lots  slippery  when  wet 


To  avoid  any  more  of  those,  he 
advises  drivers  to  drive  slowly  and 
safely  in  the  lots,  and  avoid  park¬ 
ing  on  the  corners  of  the  islands 
in  the  lots  even  if  “no  parking” 
signs  are  not  posted. 

Students  and  staff  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  pavement  on 
campus  is  much  more  slippery  than 
on  the  highways,  due  to  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  lack  of  salting  ability. 

“The  university  does  not  have 
the  salting  capability  that  the  state 
highway  department  has,”  Gondek 
said. 


Popular  Courses  back  at  North  Central 


WESTVILLE  -  Courses  on  flo¬ 
ral  design  and  clowning,  which 
have  proved  popular  with  students 
in  the  past,  are  being  offered  again 
this  year  by  PU/NC’s  Office  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education. 

“Floral  Design”  will  be  held  on 
Wednesdays,  Feb.  2  through  March 
23,  from  7-9:30  p.m.  The  class  will 
combine  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  participation  involving  ar¬ 
rangements,  funeral  design,  wed¬ 
ding  bouquets,  corsages  and  han¬ 
dling  of  fresh  flowers.  The  course 


Dr.  Pressler  then  turned  the  floor 
over  to  the  expert. 

Not  only  is  Vicky  HIV-positive, 
but  she  is  also  the  coordinator  for 
the  St.  Joseph  County  AIDS  Min¬ 
istries  Committee/AIDS  Assist,  a 
group  designed  to  inform  and  bet¬ 
ter  educate  the  community  as  well 
as  AIDS  and  HIV-positive  victims, 
their  families  and  friends. 

Vicky  then  explained  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  misconceptions  of  HIV 
and  AIDS  and  stressed  that  the 
two  are  not  just  “gay  men’s  dis¬ 
eases”  anymore. 

She  contracted  the  disease  from 
her  former  “partner,”  Dale,  a  man 
she  lived  with  for  12  years  and  who 
fathered  two  of  her  children. 

At  the  time  (when  Dale  and  I 
were  together),  I  was  totally  faith¬ 
ful,”  she  said.  “He,  however,  was  in¬ 
timate  with  many  other  people  that 
I  didn’t  know  about,  and  some¬ 
where  along  the  lines  he  contract¬ 
ed  HIV.” 

At  the  time  Vicky  found  out  Dale 
had  HIV,  she  was  pregnant.  She 
was  tested  ,  but  the  results  came 
out  negative.  It  wasn’t  until  she 


was  on  the  delivery  table  with  her 
son,  Stacey,  that  she  was  told  the 
results  of  the  tests. 

That  brought  Vicky  to  another 
point:  the  way  some  people  in  the 
medical  profession  treat  those  who 
have  HTV  and  AIDS.  “I  would  think 
those  who  are  as  educated  as  they 
are  would  be  more  sympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  a  person  with  HIV  or 
AIDS  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
two,”  she  said.  But  my  doctor,  the 
one  who  ‘forgot’  for  so  long  to  give 
me  the  results  of  the  tests  is  the 
same  one  who  has  been  treating 
me  for  5  1/2  years  and  has  never 
touched  me.” 

“I  find  it  disturbing  the  way  we 
(the  patients)  are  treated  —  even 
though  we  have  terminal  condi¬ 
tions,  we  should  still  be  allowed  to 
die  with  dignity.” 

“The  reason  I’m  here  is  because 
I  want  you  to  see  what  a  person 
who  has  HIV  looks  like  —  normal,” 
Vicky  said.  “I  could  be  the  woman 
standing  behind  you  in  the  grocery 
line  or  sitting  next  to  you  at  the 
movies  and  you  wouldn’t  even 
know  it.” 


Interior  decorating  course  offered 


WESTVILLE  -  A  three-course 
series  on  Interior  Decorating  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  again  this  spring  by 
Purdue  North  Central  University 
through  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education.  Claudia  Hogman,  pro¬ 
fessional  interior  designer,  will  be 
the  instructor  for  all  three  classes. 

Interior  Decorating  Level  I  is  de¬ 
signed  for  those  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  their  deco¬ 
rative  surroundings.  Students  will 
learn  basic  design  principles,  guid¬ 


ance  concerning  color  choices  and 
styles  and  how  to  accomplish  goals 
efficiently  and  affordably.  This 
class  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays,  Feb. 
15  though  March  22  from  7-9:30 
p.m.  The  course  fee  is  $80. 

Interior  Decorating  Level  II  is  a 
continuation  of  Level  I  and  will  be 
held  on  Tuesdays  staring  March 
29  through  May  3  from  7-9  p.m. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  $70. 

Interior  Decoration  Level  III  is 
an  advanced  course  in  interior  de¬ 


sign  that  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays 
for  May  10  through  May  24  from  7- 
9  p.m.  This  class  puts  knowledge 
form  previous  levels  to  work  in  ad¬ 
vance  application  of  window  de¬ 
signs,  pattern  and  color  mixing  and 
space  planning.  The  course  fee  is 
$45. 

To  register  or  find  out  more 
about  these  courses,  call  the  PU/NC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 


ID  cards:  a  good  way  to  stretch  a  dollar 


fee  in  $125  and  supplies  will  cost 
approximately  $80. 

“The  Art  of  Clowning”  will  be  held 
on  Tuesdays,  Feb.  22  through  April 
26,  from  6:30-9  p.m.  Classes  will  in¬ 
clude  professional  makeup,  cos¬ 
tuming  techniques,  creative  use  of 
props,  walkarounds,  balloon  sculp¬ 
ture,  magic  juggling,  face  painting 
and  skits.  The  course  fee  is  $80 
(materials  not  included). 

To  register  or  find  out  more 
about  these  courses,  call  the  Office 
of  Continuing  Education. 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

WESTVILLE-  What’s  the  best 
deal  on  campus?  Ask  student 
Lynne  Kraynick  and  she'll  say  it's 
the  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  discount  program. 

“I  think  the  student  discounts 
are  great  and  I  get  one  every  year,” 
she  said.  “I  shopped  at  Take  1 
Video  in  Valparaiso  and  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal.” 

The  free  discount  program  offers 
a  way  to  help  PU/NC  students  save 
money  toward  their  purchases  at 
businesses  in  Michigan  City,  La- 
porte,  Chesterton,  Valparaiso  and 
Westville. 

The  bright  red  sheet  includes 
savings  on  such  things  as  speedy 
printing,  a  membership  to  the 
Y.M.C.A  plus  a  free  aerobics  class, 
a  Dairy  Queen  product,  or  even  a 


discount  to  have  a  pet  spayed  or 
neutered. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 
Student  Identification/ 
Discount  Card 

(Expires  August  20,  1994) 
This  is  to  identify 
Pat  Student 

as  a  student  of  Purdue  University 


Not  valid  unless  signed 
John  T.  Coggins,  Dean  of  Students 


The  identification  cards  and  a 
directory  of  available  discounts  can 
be  picked  up  at  Maureen  Juranek’s 
desk  at  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 
The  office  is  located  across  from 
the  Lounge  in  the  Library-Student- 
Faculty  building. 

“We  have  issued  650  student 
cards  and  300  employee  cards  this 


year,”  Juranek  said.  “This  is  the 
best  yet  for  distribution.”  She  also 
said  that  there  are  about  90  mer¬ 
chants  affiliated  with  the  program. 

The  red  identification  card  may 
be  useful  in  other  instances,  Ju¬ 
ranek  said.  “Student  ID  cards  are 
not  generally  used  here,”  she  said, 
“but  a  student  might  need  one  to 
purchase  a  game  or  bus  ticket  or  to 
apply  for  a  credit  card  at  the  book 
store.” 

Juranek  said  that  the  discount 
program  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  nine  years  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  generally  happy  with 
the  arrangements. 

Student  Stacie  Lewis  said,  “I 
work  for  Lee’s  Hallmark  in 
Chesterton  and  we  do  have  quite  a 
few  students  who  come  in  and  use 
the  discounts.” 

On  a  student’s  budget,  every  lit¬ 
tle  bit  helps. 
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New  restaurant  opens  in  Westville 


by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

Tired  of  the  same  old  cheese¬ 
burger  and  french  fries?  Well,  a 
new  dining  option  is  now  available 
to  North  Central  Students. 

Joe  B’s  Pizza,  363  Main  St., 
Westville,  is  to  the  rescue.  This 
small  town  pizza  resturaunt/bar 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  appetizers 
and  specials,  along  with  pizza. 
Wednesdays,  for  example,  are 
spaghetti  nights. 


“We  finally  got  the  pizza  recipe 
down  pat,’  says  Barb  Callahan  the 
owner  of  Joe  B’s.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  travel  from  Calumet  City,  Illi¬ 
nois  every  day  to  work  in  their 
new  restaurant. 

The  restaurant  is  open  everyday 
except  Monday  from  11  a.m.  to  mid¬ 
night.  People  can  call  ahead  to  or¬ 
der  their  pizza  at  785-4788;  Joe  B’s 
also  has  carry  out. 

Sports  are  shown  on  the  T.V.  in 
the  bar,  and  on  Sundays  they  have 
a  pool  tournament.  There  is  also  a 


dartboard. 

Things  seem  to  be  going  “really 
well”  for  Joe  B’s,  according  to 
Callahan. 

Joe  B’s  is  formerly  Main  Street 
Pizza;  Callahan  took  it  over  in  De¬ 
cember.  She  and  her  husband  plan 
to  move  to  Westville  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  closer  to  their  business. 

Joe  B’s  is  looking  for  some  help 
from  a  student  in  the  R.H.I.  pro¬ 
gram  to  work  in  the  kitchen.  For 
information  call  Joe  B’s. 


Scholarships  aid  students 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Getting  through  college  can  be  a 
very  expensive  proposition.  With 
payments  for  items  such  as  books, 
classes,  and  lab  fees,  students  may 
feel  that  they  don’t  have  the  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  to  make 
it  to  the  elusive  goal  of 
obtaining  a  degree. 

Well,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  may 
have  what  students  are 
looking  for. 

Five  established  schol¬ 
arships  -  The  Harold 
Moran  Scholarship, 

Robert  Carr  Memorial 
Scholarship,  Edwin  and 
Elsie  Buch  Endowment, 

Ruth  Mitnick  Scholar¬ 
ship,  and  John  J.  Stan¬ 
field  Scholarship  are 
available  to  students 
here  at  PU/NC,  as  well 
as  other  scholarships 
that  go  to  Judy  Davis, 
assistant  director  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid.  “We  don’t 
have  many  scholarships 
here  that  are  funded  di¬ 
rectly  from  PU/NC,”  said 
Davis.  “But  scholarships 
from  outside  sources  also  come 
across  my  desk.” 

Scholarships  differ  from  Pell 
Grants,  Davis  said,  because  Pell 
Grants  come  from  the  federal  gov- 


by  Ralph  Shore 
North  Central  Student 

A  child  is  bom.  The  child  is  ours. 
We  look  carefully  at  this  newborn. 
We  turn  it  over.  We  hold  it  up  to 
the  light.  We  search  through  the 
blankets.  But  no  matter  how  we 
probe,  there  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
an  owner’s  manual.  What  do  we 
do?... 

Every  day  it  seems  there’s  an¬ 
other  story  of  the  decline  of  values 
in  our  youth  in  the  United  States. 
Drugs  are  a  scourge  on  the  land, 
available  even  in  remote  rural 
schools.  In  many  schools,  teachers 
are  more  police  officers  than  they 
are  instructors. 

As  parents,  this  disturbing  trend 
brings  the  cold  sweat  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  furrowed  brows.  “I 
want  my  children  to  have  respon- 


erament  and  are  based  solely  on  fi¬ 
nancial  need.  When  students  apply 
for  scholarships,  Davis  said,  some 
are  based  on  financial  need,  but 
many  are  not.  Academic  record  is 
very  important.  Deadlines  for  most 
scholarships  are  approaching,  she 


added. 

Patricia  Duffy  knows  how  im¬ 
portant  a  scholarship  is  to  a  stu¬ 
dent.  Duffy,  assistant  director  of 
personnel  services  at  PU/NC,  is  on 
the  board  of  the  LaPorte  County 


sible  moral  values,”  we  say.  “But 
how  do  I  teach  them  those  values?” 

Read  on  and  learn. 

You  have  just  read  a  few  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  parent  manual, 
“Becoming  a  Love  and  Logic  Par¬ 
ent,”  by  Jim  Fay  and  Foster  W. 
Cline,  M.D.  This  is  the  manual  that 
will  be  used  in  four  free  parenting 
classes  opened  to  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  the  community-at-large 
during  the  month  of  February. 

These  classes  are  sponsored  by 
PU/NC’s  Wellness/Substance 
Abuse  Prevenetion  Program  and 
will  be  instructed  by  Peggy  Novot¬ 
ny. 

Parents  will  learn  the  C.O.O.L. 
formula: 

Control  that’s  shared 
Ownership  of  the  problem 
Opportunity  for 
thinking/decision  -making 


Personnel  Association,  which  will 
award  a  $500  scholarship  to  a 
PU/NC  student  This  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  a  person  who  is  willing  to 
pursue  a  career  in  human  re¬ 
sources  of  personnel  management 
or  supervision. 

Duffy  feels  that  a 
lot  of  people  don’t  apply 
for  scholarships  “because 
they  think  they  can’t  get 
them.” 

When  she  was 
employed  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  in  South  Bend, 
Duffy  said,  when  schol¬ 
arships  were  offered  on 
the  campus,  only  six  to 
12  people  would  apply. 

People  that  have 
an  interest  in  obtaining 
scholarships  have  to  be 
able  to  show  why  they 
want  to  receive  them  in 
hopes  of  furthering  their 
education.  “Some  agen¬ 
cies  require  them  (the 
students)  to  have  enough 
interest  to  make  the  con¬ 
tact.” 

At  last  year’s  con¬ 
vocation,  17  different 
scholarships  were  award¬ 
ed  to  students,  and  several  were 
able  to  win  more  than  one. 

Scholarship  information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  SWRZ  room  40.  Deadline 
for  most  of  the  PU/NC  Scholar¬ 
ships  is  mid-March. 

classes 

Let  consequences  and 
empathy  teach  the  lesson 

The  sessions  are  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  9,  16 
and  23  in  room  32  of  theLSF  Build¬ 
ing  here  on  campus.  Pre-register¬ 
ing  is  preferred,  but  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  attend  these  meetings  should 
contact  Peggy  Novotny  in  LSF 
111A,  or  call  her  at  ext.  519. 

Our  children  are  our  future.  Try 
and  make  this  opportunity  to  bet¬ 
ter  yourself  with  skills  that  can 
only  assist  you  in  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  duties  life  offers,  being 
a  parent.  As  the  father  of  two,  and 
one  on  the  way,  this  reporter  plans 
to  be  there. 

Do  this  for  yourself  and  your 
family  as  well  as  for  the  children  of 
your  children,  who  will  also  learn 
from  their  parents  as  yours  will 
learn  from  you. 


Scholarship  offered  in  Poster  Contest 

The  Purdue  University  North  Central  BACCHUS 
club  is  offering  two  $75  scholarships  as  first  prizes  in 
poster  contests  this  spring. 

The  first  contest  is  to  design  a  poster  that  depicts  the 
realities  of  alcohol  abuse.  “Don’t  be  afraid  to  be  cre¬ 
atively  graphic,”  said  Peggy  Novotny,  PU/NC  Well¬ 
ness/Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program  coordinator. 
“BACCHUS  wants  to  promote  the  truth  about  alcohol 
abuse.” 

Posters  should  be  on  22  x  28  posterboard  and  must 
be  turned  in  to  the  Wellness  office,  LSF  lllAby  Friday, 
Feb.  25.  Judging  will  be  done  during  Alcohol  and  Oth¬ 
er  Drug  Awareness  Week,  Feb.  28-March  6. 

A  second  poster  contest,  to  depict  the  dangers  of  sex¬ 
ually  transmitted  diseases,  has  a  deadline  of  Friday, 
April  1.  Again,  Novotny  says,  truth  and  dramatic  il¬ 
lustration  is  important.  “We  want  to  help  open  the 
eyes  of  people  on  and  off  campus.”  This  poster  also  must 
be  on  22  x  28  poster  board. 

The  scholarship  contests  are  open  to  currently  enrolled 
PU/NC  students  only.  Students  may  enter  both  contests, 
Novotny  said.  For  more  information,  contact  her  in  the 
Wellness  Office,  111A,  ext.  520. 


COOL  parenting 


Slightly  off  campus 

College  enrollments  falling 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  Enrollment  in  public  and  private  col¬ 
leges  fell  during  the  1993  fall  term,  and  officials  attribute  the 
decline  to  continuing  state  fiscal  problems,  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  (ACE)  said  in  a  report. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  decline  is  the  increased  job  op¬ 
portunities  because  of  the  rebounding  economy,  officials  said. 

Twelve  of  the  16  states  reporting  complete  data  to  ACE 
showed  decreases  of  students  attending  their  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  in  states  reporting  increases,  those  increases  were 
minimal.  The  enrollment  figures  were  from  two-and  four-year 
public  and  private  institutions. 

I  State  budget  cutbacks  have  severely  affected  public  four-year 
institutions,  which  in  turn  have  had  to  increase  tuition  signifi¬ 
cantly.  The  same  effect  is  hitting  community  colleges  -  for  exam¬ 
ple,  California’s  community  college  system,  the  largest  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  a  9  percent  drop  in  enrollment. 

“It  appears  that  tight  state  budgets  have  begun  to  force  a 
number  of  community  colleges  to  artificially  hold  down  or  reduce 
enrollment,”  said  David  Pierce,  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Community  Colleges. 

Only  Tennessee  and  Georgia  reported  increases  in  enrollment 
in  public  schools;  New  Jersey  and  Texas  reported  declines.  Pri- 

Ivate  institutions  fared  much  better  -  enrollments  in  independent 
colleges  and  universities  declined  in  five  of  17  states  that  report¬ 
ed  data: 

Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York  and  Oklahoma. 

Mississippi,  Connecticut  and  Oklahoma  experienced  declines 
in  all  higher  education  sectors,  public  or  private.  Conversely,  en¬ 
rollment  rose  in  all  higher  educational  settings  in  Georgia. 

“We’ve  been  making  efforts  to  increase  the  college-going  rate 
in  the  state,  including  a  publicity  campaign  in  the  middle  and 
high  schools,”  said  Joe  Szutz,  assistant  vice  chancellor  with 
Georgia’s  Board  of  Regents. 

University  retrains  displaced  workers 
PHILADELPHIA  -  In  an  effort  to  retrain  displaced  Naval 
Shipyard  workers,  Drexel  University  has  formed  a  four-school 
partnership. 

The  partnership  also  includes  Delaware  County  Community 
College,  Community  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  Camden  Coun¬ 
ty  College. 

The  $4.1  million  program  will  help  retrain  displaced  workers, 
in  new  careers  as  the  naval  base  reduces  operations  due  to  cut¬ 
backs  in  defense  spending. 

The  courses  have  been  offered  to  more  than  5,000  shipyard 
and  base  employees  since  last  September. 

The  retraining  program  will  offer  a  variety  of  courses  ranging 
from  high  school  equivalency  and  continuing  professional  educa¬ 
tion  to  Bachelor  of  Science  and  master’s  degree  programs.  The 
course  offerings  include  biotechnology,  environmental  control 
and  remediation,  telecommunication,  information  processing 
and  advanced  materials. 

An  estimated  $2  million  of  the  project  is  being  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s  Technology  Reinvestments  Pro¬ 
ject  The  remaining  funding  will  come  from  the  four  schools  and 
several  industrial  corporations. 

Meanwhile,  Drexel  also  received  a  four-year,  $600,000  grant 
for  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  fund  to  help  30  non-in- 
structional  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  School  District  to  be¬ 
come  elementary  school  teachers. 

Drexel  is  one  of  11  universities  and  colleges  nationwide  to  re¬ 
ceive  grants  totaling  $6.2  million  from  the  fund.  The  purpose  of 
the  Drexel  grant  is  to  increase  the  number  of  certified  teachers, 
particularly  minorities,  in  Philadelphia  public  schools. 

School  Holds  World  Games 

SEATTLE  -  About  400  students  got  the  chance  to  try  to  re¬ 
solve  global  problems  when  Seattle  Pacific  University  hosted 
The  World  Game  Workshops  Jan.  18-19. 

In  the  games,  the  world’s  population  of  5  billion  was  con¬ 
densed  to  a  room  full  of  players.  During  the  three-hour  work¬ 
shops,  participants  were  divided  into  populations  and  placed  on 
a  35-foot-by-70-foot  map  of  the  Earth. 

Different  teams  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  solv¬ 
ing  their  area’s  problems.  Other  teams  were  designated  as  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  media.  Problems  that  various  teams  struggled  with 
included  hunger,  illiteracy,  technology,  health  and  economics. 

The  workshop  is  promoted  by  the  World  Game  Institute,  a 
non-profit  research  and  education  organization  originated  by  ar¬ 
chitect  and  inventor  Buckminster  Fuller. 
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Purdue  University  North  Central 
Letter  &  Languages  Section 
1993-94  Vfriting/Portals  Contest 
-Rules  for  Entrants- 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  students  who  enrolled  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  or  Fall  1993  semesters  or  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
Spring  1994  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  will  be  eligible  to  submit  writing  entries  to 
the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Writing  Awards  Competition. 

ENTRIES 


Each  student  entering  the  Writing  Awards  Competition  may  submit  any  number  of  separate  entries  on 
any  subject  or  topic.  Each  entry  must  be  designated  as  being  in  one  of  the  following  classes: 

CLASS  1  (English  Composition-  Non-  Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  not  requiring  research  or  the 
use  of  secondary  sources  by  an  instructor  in  English  Composition  100, 101, 102,  or  103. 
Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  2  (Research  Paper) 

Entry  is  an  essay  in  response  to  any  writing  assignment  requiring  research  in  any 
course  and  department.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  3  (Original  Essay) 

Entry  is  an  original  essay  not  in  response  to  a  writing  assignment  and  of  the  entrant’s 
own  choosing  and  may  or  may  not  include  research  or  the  use  of  secondary  sources. 
Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

CLASS  4  (Poetry) 

Entry  is  a  poem.  Maximum  length:  1,500  words. 

CLASS  5  (Short  Fiction) 

Entry  is  a  short  story.  Maximum  length:  2,500  words. 

PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


Two  copies  (xerox  or  good  carbon  acceptable)  should  be  submitted.  Each  entry  should  bear  a  title  and 
be  labeled  CLASS  1,  CLASS  2,  CLASS  3,  CLASS  4,  or  CLASS  5.  In  the  case  of  assigned  writing,  the 
manuscript  must  be  a  clean  copy,  all  corrections  having  been  made  before  submission  to  the  contest. 

Entrant’s  name  should  not  appear  on  the  entry  but  should  appear  along  with  the  appropriate  classifi¬ 
cation  number  on  a  plain  piece  of  covering  paper.  This  paper  will  be  removed  before  the  judging.  Each 
entry  will  then  be  given  a  number  and  keyed  anonymously  to  the  entrant. 

SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


Entries  may  be  submitted  to  any  member  of  the  English  Department  faculty  or  to  the  Letters  and  Lan¬ 
guages  Secretary,  LSF  Room  68. 

DEADLINE  -  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1994 


JUDGING  COMMITTEE 


Members  of  the  English  Department  faculty  and  currently  enrolled  students  will  comprise  the  Judging 
Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  Judging  Committee  will  independently  judge  the  entries;  each  entry  will  be  judged 
anonymously  according  to  its  merit  as  a  specimen  of  unusual  competence  and  rhetorical  excellence. 

PRIZES 


The  authors  of  the  entries  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  each  Class  of  entries  will  receive 
cash  awards  donated  by  the  Goliards  in  the  amounts  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  respectively. 

THE  JOHN  STANFIELD  PRIZE  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  folklore  or  literary  censorship, 
or  the  the  best  humorous  essay. 

Judges  reserve  the  right  to  designate  No  Prize  in  any  category. 

PUBLICATION  OF  CASH  AWARD  WINNING  ENTRIES 


All  cash-award-winning  entries  will  appear  in  this  year’s  issue  of  Portals  ,  PU/NC’s  student  literary  mag¬ 
azine.  As  many  other  qualified  entries  as  space  will  permit  will  also  appear  in  the  magazine. 

In  order  to  facilitate  publication  of  Portals  prize-winners  and  those  accepted  for  publication  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  their  entries  on  disk  using  Microsoft  Word  or  Works  3.0  (save  in  Text  format).  To  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  contact  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  secretary,  Jean-Ann  Morton,  in  LSF 
68. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION 


See  Dr.  Loggins,  LSF  Room  65,  Professor  Lootens,  LSF  room  13,  Dr.  Buckler,  LSF  Room  15,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Department. 


In  yer  face 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Columnist 

I’m  seriously  debating  becoming 
a  hermit.  Why?  I’ll  tell  ya  why.  I 
have  just  about  had  enough  of  what 
I’ll  call  “The  Pervasive  American 
Mindset.”  Every  time  I  turn  the 
T.V.  on  or  open  a  newspaper  I  am 
bombarded  with  things  I  cannot 
comprehend.  What  has  happened 
to  us?  How  did  we 
become  a  nation  fascinated  with 
murderers,  rapists  and  perverts? 
The  news  isn’t  the  news  anymore, 
it  is  the  nightly  pervert  report. 
What,  you  say?  You  don’t  believe 
me?  Well,  I  dare  you  to  turn  your 
T.V.  on  tonight.  Do  you  know  what 
you  will  see?  You  will  see  deviants 
elevated  to  celebrity  status.  You 
will  also  see  celebrities  elevated  to 
deviant  status.  When  I  become  the 
hermit  that  I  shall  be  I  will  look 
back  on  what  began  it  all.  About  a 
month  ago  I  turned  the  news  on 
and  was  privy  to  an  interview  with 
John  Wayne  Gacy,  the  wonderful 
clown,  neighborhood  politician  and, 
oh,  did  I  mention  HOMOSEXUAL 
MASS  MURDERER??? 

I  watched,  dumfounded,  as  this 
abhorrent  piece  of  human  filth  tried 
to  “get  on  America’s  good  side.”  Do 
you  know  what  he  said?  He  actu¬ 
ally  said  that  America  “misunder¬ 
stood”  him.  He  said,  “They  say  I 
slept  in  the  same  bedroom  with  a 
dead  boy  in  my  closet.  They  are 
wrong,  I  never  slept  with  a  dead 
boy  in  my  closet,  maybe  in  the  same 
HOUSE  with  one,  but  NEVER  in 
the  same  bedroom  with  one.” 

What  the  Hell  is  wrong  with 
America  when  we  let  a  sick  mur¬ 
derer  of  our  children  get  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  antagonize  us  all  ?  And 
think  about  what  that  interview 
had  to  do  to  the  surviving  family 
members  of  those  unsuspecting 
boys?  I  don’t  care  what  anybody 
says,  this  guy  does  not  need  to  be 
kept  around  and  studied  for  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  “dis¬ 
cover  the  source  of  his  deviance.” 
He  can  never  be  “rehabilitated”, 
he  can  never  be  turned  loose  on  so¬ 
ciety.  What  he  needs  is  to  be  is 
turned  into  a  piece  of  toast.  And 
while  we  are  at  it,  why  don’t  we 
take  the  news  “morons”  who  put 
him  on  the  air  and  send  them  to 
Siberia? 

Ya  know,  someday  when  I  am 
the  old  and  gray  hermit  guy  that 
lives  up  on  a  mountain  top  I’m  sure 
that  some  young  folks  will  seek  me 
out  for  a  nugget  or  two  of  wisdom. 
When  they  ask  me  why  I  turned  my 
back  on  society  I  will  recount  the 
Michael  Jackson  story  to  them. 
You  know  the  one,  It’s  the  one 
where  America  let  a  suspected  child 
molester  BUY  his  way  out  of  it. 
You  see,  I  have  a  really  hard  time 
with  the  concept  that  child  mo¬ 
lesting  is  illegal  in  thi3  country  EX¬ 


CEPT  for  those  who  have  a  lot  of 
money!  Sure,  M.J.  may  have  been 
innocent,  but  the  whole  thing 
should  have  been  run  through  the 
legal  system  anyway.  What  kind  of 
message  are  we  sending  out  to  the 
world  and  to  those  who  will  look 
back  on  us  in  the  future?  What 
kind  of  society  says  that  children 
should  be  protected  from  predato¬ 
ry  perverts,  UNLESS  those  per¬ 
verts  are  members  of  some  weed  thy 
elite? 

When  and  how  did  we  become 
so  enchanted  with  sickness?  Just 
stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about 
some  of  the  names  that  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  every  day  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  Bobbits,  the  Menen- 
dez  brothers,  Tonya  Harding,  Amy 
Fischer.  Isn’t  there  any  good  news 
out  there?  Aren’t  there  any  decent 
folks  out  there?  Good  God,  there 
must  be  one  person  worthy  of  air 
time  that  isn’t  a  murderer,  rapist  or 
child  molester.  If  you  find  one,  let 
me  know,  Ill  be  up  in  a  cave  on 
some  mountain,  growing  my  beard, 
minding  my  own  business  and  hid¬ 
ing  from  all  the  perverts  that  make 
the  news...  and  the  ones  that  report 
the  news. 

STUDENT  BEEFS: 

I  got  the  usual  rash  of  complaints 
about  the  Bookstore  again,  you 
know,  students  complaining  about 
the  price  of  books  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  where  else  to  get  the 
books  needed  for  classes  here. 
Some  students  wondered  if  this 
bookstore  has  some  kind  of  unfair 
“monopoly”  here.  Another  indi¬ 
vidual  wondered  how  and  why  a 
private  enterprise  is  allowed  to 
take  up  valuable  campus  space 
when  classroom  and  research  space 
is  at  a  premium  here.  That  person 
wondered  if  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  better  served  if  the 
bookstore  were  located  in  a  private 
location  in  Westville  or  Michigan 
City,  allowing  for,  perhaps  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  bookstores.  Since 
I  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  I  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  powers  that  be 
for  their  response. 

--Another  student  complained  that 
some  of  the  guys  are  not  flushing 
the  urinals  in  the  LSF  restrooms. 
Guys... 

--“Several  students”  -  “Why  doesn’t 
the  cafeteria  open  at  7:30  a.m.? 
Many  of  us  are  here  earlier  and 
really  need  caffeine  and  other 
morning  stuff.” 

—Anonymous  -  “I’m  really  tired  of 
certain  profs  babbling  on  find  on  af¬ 
ter  their  class  time  is  over.  We 
need  to  get  to  other  classes  and 
they  should  respect  that  need.” 

— R.M/R.N.  -  “Judy  Davis  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  gets  our  vote 
for  the  nicest  human  on  the  plant 
award.” 
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$481,793  software  grant  received 


HAMMOND,  Ind.  -  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  has  received  a 
$481,793  software  grant  from 
KnowledgeWare  to  support  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  instruction  and  the 
university’s  Ameritech  training 
program. 

The  grant  funds  seven  software 
programming  packages  relating 
to  systems  planning,  analysis,  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  graphical  prob¬ 
lem-solving  techniques  and  docu¬ 
mentation  for  23  student  work  sta¬ 
tions  within  Purdue  Calumet’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Information  Systems 
and  Computer  Programming. 

The  software  also  enhances  the 
expertise  of  university  instructors 
who  provide  Ameritech  managers, 
software  engineers  and  other  tech¬ 
nicians  computing  systems  train¬ 
ing  at  the  firm’s  Chicago  training 


center. 

“We  are  extremely  appreciative 
of  this  grant,”  Ted  Soeka,  director 
of  Purdue  Calumet’s  Resource 
Center,  said.  “The  opportunity  to 
receive  it  is  a  by-product  of  how  es¬ 
tablishing  partnerships  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  enables  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  exposed  to  the  latest 
technology.” 

According  to  LaVon  Green,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Information 
Systems  and  Computer  Program¬ 
ming,  “The  software  is  the  leading 
computer-assisted  software  engi¬ 
neering  tool  used  in  commercial 
organizations.  Having  it  available 
on  campus  for  our  students  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  positions  in  companies  that  use 
leading-edge  technology.” 


Here’s  to  you,  Mrs.  Robinson 


LINCOLN,  Neb.  -  Age,  it  seems 
has  its  privileges,  especially  come 
graduation  time. 

Mary  Robinson,  an  English  ma¬ 
jor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln  with  a  minor  in  history, 
was  the  first  graduating  senior  to 
receive  her  diploma  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  ceremony  in  late  De¬ 
cember.  She  was  walked  on  the 
graduation  stage,  received  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  and  a  dozen  roses,  and 
then  was  slowly  escorted  off  the 
stage. 

It  seems  few  students  behind 
her  didn’t  mind  the  wait;  after  all, 
Mary  Robinson  had  waited  67 
years  to  graduate,  and  at  the  age 
of  88,  is  the  oldest  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln  student  to  earn 
a  degree  from  the  university. 

“It  was  something  I  felt  I  had  to 
do.  I  can’t  explain  it.  It’s  a  dream 
I’ve  had  for  a  long  time  and  now  it 
has  happened,”  said  Robinson,  who 
lives  in  a  retirement  complex  in 
Lincoln. 

Robinson  began  studying  at  the 
university  in  1923,  and  was  25 
credit  hours  shy  of  graduation 
when  she  had  to  take  a  job  in  1926 
and  leave  the  university.  In  1929, 
she  married  and  left  Lincoln,  re¬ 
turning  in  1948. 

She  worked,  volunteered  at  the 
local  Veterans  Administration  hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Nebraska  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  researched  her 
family  history  back  six  generations 
to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

However,  she  was  still  missing 
something  -  her  college  degree,  in 
October  1992,  she  called  Bob  Math- 
iasen,  the  college  adviser  at  the 
university’s  division  of  continuing 
studies.  Robinson  had  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  local  paper  about  an  el¬ 
derly  man  who  had  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  college,  and  was  check¬ 
ing  to  see  if  her  credits  were  still 
valid. 

“At  first  I  thought  this  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Most  of  the  people  I  work  with  say 
they’ve  been  out  of  college  15  to 
20  years  and  want  to  go  back,  and 
‘I  get  a  call  from  someone  who  says 
that,  Tve  been  out  of  college  67 
years,’”  Mathiasen  said. 


The  first  challenge  was  finding 
her  records  from  1923-26,  but  they 
still  existed.  She  applied  to  the 
university  and  was  accepted.  So 
it  was  back  to  school  for  Mary 
Robinson. 

“I  found  it  to  be  very  inspira¬ 
tional,”  Mathiasen  said.  “Just  the 
fact  I  see  a  lot  of  people  in  their  30s 
and  40s  and  they’re  apprehensive 
about  college,  and  thinking  they’re 
too  old  and  that  college  is  for 
younger  kids. 

“She  showed  me  that  she 
thought  this  was  something  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  take  this  risk.  I 
think  this  was  something  always 
in  the  back  of  her  mind  and  she 
wanted  to  bring  a  closure  to  it.” 

Mathiasen  said  Robinson  had 
done  all  her  course  work  for  her 
major  but  needed  22  hours  of  elec¬ 
tives  to  graduate.  He  interviewed 
Robinson  at  her  retirement  cen¬ 
ter  and  found  out  she  had  done  a 
lot  of  varied  work  in  her  lifetime. 
Mathiasen  and  advising  coordina¬ 
tor  Ann  Kopera  began  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  Robinson’s  volunteer 
work  and  working  on  her  family 
history  could  translate  into  college 
hours. 

“Her  volunteer  work  got  psy¬ 
chology  credit,  her  work  (at  a  local 
department  store)  got  manage¬ 
ment  credit,  and  her  history  of  her 
family  got  history  credit,”  he  said. 
“She  had  written  an  elaborate  fam¬ 
ily  history.  It  was  on  a  master’s 
thesis  level.  She  had  visited  court¬ 
houses,  cemeteries,  interviewed 
families,  and  got  certified  through 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  being  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.” 

She  took  a  few  courses  in  the 
university’s  art  department,  and 
got  signed  off  by  different  depart¬ 
ments  for  her  credits.  “In  no  way 
was  her  degree  a  gift,”  Mathiasen 
said.  “She  earned  it.” 

Robinson,  who  is  member  of  the 
Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  said  she  “almost  broke 
down”  when  she  received  her  diplo¬ 
ma  and  a  standing  ovation.  She 
has  no  plans  to  continue  her  edu¬ 
cation,  at  least  for  now. 


If  all  dogs  go  to  heaven,  where  do  cats  go?^ 

by  Valerie  Serhal-Pudlo 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

There  are  two  types  of  people  in  this  world.  Cat  lovers,  and  cat  haters.  I  am  a  reformed  cat  hater. 

I  used  to  hate  people  who  thought  their  cats  were  human.  You  all  know  the  type.  “Isn’t  she  pre¬ 
cious,  mommy’s  little  darling,  etc....”  Nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  going  to  someone’s  house  and 
having  precious”  walk  all  over  me;  sniffing  my  face,  or  worse,  allowing  me  to  sniff  her.  All  the  while 
the  owner  just  sat  there  smiling  indulgently.  I  have  yet  to  let  someone’s  child  walk  on  my  face.  Why 
should  I  give  a  disgusting  animal  the  privilege? 

One  day  I  discovered  that  there  was  something  I  hated  worse  than  cats  -  mice!  I  was  living  in  an 
apartment  at  the  time  and  I  heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  I  looked  through  the  peep-hole  and  saw  no 
one  there.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  a  child,  so  I  opened  the  door  anyway.  Much  to  my  horror,  in  scur¬ 
ried  a  mouse.  Obviously  it  had  mastered  the  art  of  door  knocking.  The  only  thing  that  kept  me  from 
fainting  was  the  fact  that  I  would  have  fallen  on  the  very  floor  that  that  creature  was  running  around 
loose  on.  In  hysterics,  I  hopped  from  chair  to  chair  hoping  to  find  someone  to  save  me  from  the  ro¬ 
dent.  Five  minutes  later,  I  heard  a  noise  outside  my  door.  Now  you  would  think  that  I  would  have 
learned  my  lesson  about  opening  doors,  however,  you  would  be  wrong.  I  walked  to  the  door,  via  the 
opened  it  and  in  came  a  cat.  Two  minutes  later,  the  mouse  was  history.  I  love  cats! 

This  summer  I  was  out  in  my  garage  and  I  heard  a  noise,  and  a  pathetic  looking  cat  came  run¬ 
ning  out.  The  poor  thing  looked  like  a  skeleton  and  he  had  one  eye  missing.  I  got  him  some  food 
and  water  and  left  it  in  the  garage  for  him.  As  I  watched  from  the  window,  he  slowly  came  out  of 
the  bushes  and  went  in  the  garage  and  ate.  After  about  a  week  of  my  leaving  him  food,  he  finally 
decided  to  trust  me.  He  was  such  a  sweet  kitty,  all  he  wanted  was  food  and  affection.  His  eye  sock¬ 
et  slowly  started  to  heal  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  absence  of  one  eye  wasn’t  noticeable.  I  named 
him  Sammy  Davis  and  we  became  great  friends.  I  couldn’t  let  him  in  the  house  because  my  step- 
cat  Yoko  would  have  a  fit  every  time  he  tried  to  get  in.  (Yoko  and  I  get  along  ok,  but  she  never  lets 
me  forget  that  she  has  been  living  with  my  husband  for  14  years  and  I  have  only  been  on  the  scene 
for  two.)  So  Sammy  became  my  outside  kitty.  He  helped  me  in  the  garden,  and  sat  in  the  sun  with 
me.  He  had  a  bad  cough,  but  he  was  gaining  weight.  I  wanted  to  take  him  to  the  vet  to  make  sure 
he  wasn’t  contagious  or  anything  (God  forbid  Yoko  should  catch  anything),  and  then  slowly  ease  him 
into  the  house.  I  figured  Yoko  would  deal  with  it  somehow.  Well,  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
October  and  he  was  coughing  a  lot  and  sleeping  a  lot.  I  didn’t  see  him  after  that  and  I  thought  maybe 
someone  else  took  him  in.  Last  Sunday  I  found  him  in  the  comer  of  my  garage.  We  don’t  use  it  for 
the  car  so  I  hadn’t  been  in  it  since  October.  Poor  Sammy  probably  died  right  after  that  last  time  I 
fed  him,  he  never  did  eat  his  food  that  day. 

Although  Sammy  wasn’t  my  cat  for  long  he  touched  my  life  with  his  gentle  affection.  I  will  miss 
his  help  when  I  am  planting  the  garden  this  summer.  I  think  Yoko  misses  him  a  little  bit  too,  even 
though  she’s  too  aloof  to  admit  it  It  was  fun  for  her  to  have  another  cat  to  yell  out  the  window  at. 

V _ _ _ J 

Brrr!  Students  jog  naked  for  the  chill  of  it  all 


About  300  male  and  female  stu¬ 
dents  stripped  naked  and  sprinted 
through  25-degree  weather  at 
Princeton  University  in  New  Jersey 
to  celebrate  the  first  snowfall  of 
winter,  an  annual  frolic  that  has 
earned  the  disfavor  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

However,  that  didn’t  dampen  the 
spirits  of  runners  who  skidded 
around  the  icy  grounds  Jan.  4  while 
clothed  spectators  cheered  and  the 
strains  of  “Chariots  of  Fire”  wafted 
from  a  dormitory  window.  Joggers 
in  the  Nude  Olympics  took  some 
precautions  from  the  cold,  howev¬ 
er.  They  wore  shoes,  socks,  hats 
and  gloves,  and  one  donned  a  foot¬ 
ball  helmet. 

“It  was  a  mob  scene,”  student 
Danny  Hoffman  told  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Not  all  was  fun  and  games, 
though  .  Two  students  were  taken 
to  a  nearby  hospital,  one  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  extreme  intoxication  and 
the  other  for  laceration  of  the  back 
and  legs.  A  third  student  was  treat¬ 
ed  for  an  ankle  injury  at  the  school 
infirmary. 

The  nude  run  has  caused  some 
trouble  in  the  past,  and  university 
officials  have  tried  to  discourage 
the  practice.  “It  was  a  lark  10  or  20 
years  ago,  but’s  turned  into  a  huge 
event,”  said  Jacqueline  Savani,  a 
university  spokeswoman.  “It  has 
lost  its  innocence  and  spontane¬ 
ity.” 


Many  of  the  students  drink  heav¬ 
ily  before  the  run  to  loosen  up  in¬ 
hibitions  and  make  the  cold  seem 
more  bearable,  she  said.  But  that 
also  leads  to  dangerous  behavior 
when  judgment  becomes  impaired. 
Two  years  ago,  two  young  women 
were  found  passed  out  and  naked 
in  the  cold  after  they  drank  too 
much.  That  same  year,  about  two 
dozen  male  students  dashed 
through  a  restaurant,  frightening 
patrons  and  smashing  a  large 
plate-glass  window.  Local  police 
videotaped  the  incident,  and  the 
young  men  were  later  prosecuted. 

Last  year,  a  group  of  naked  men 
pranced  trough  a  convenience  store 
and  “intimidated"  customers.  One 
student  was  later  prosecuted  on  a 
shoplifting  charge,  Savani  said. 

The  Nude  Olympics  has  become 
so  widely  known  that  the  tabloid 
television  show  “Hard  Copy”  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  for  video¬ 
tape  footage  of  the  event,  Savani 
said.  “People  say  to  us,  “Well,  gee, 
can’t  students  have  a  good  time 
anymore?”  But  the  university  is 
struggling  with  its  responsibility 
to  the  students  and  the  communi¬ 
ty,”  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  about  15 
University  of  Pennsylvania  women 
decided  to  carry  on  a  campus  tra¬ 
dition  last  December  by  jogging 
nude  though  the  school’s  quadran¬ 
gle  in  Philadelphia,  the  Daily  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  reported. 


The  newspaper,  which  ran  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  women’s  backsides, 
said  it  was  the  second  annual  fe¬ 
male  streak  at  the  school. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  do 
what  they’re  doing,”  said  one  male 
onlooker.  “It’s  cold  out  here.” 

As  a  group  of  five  or  so  men  gath¬ 
ered  to  witness  the  7  a.m.  event, 
the  streakers  nearly  suffered  a  pre¬ 
run  panic.  “There  are  guys  over 
there!”  said  one.  “Oh,  we’ll  run  any¬ 
way,”  another  answered. 

So  they  quickly  shed  their  clothes 
near  the  statue  of  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  and  ran  screaming 
around  the  courtyard.  A  streaker 
who  was  a  veteran  of  the  first  fe¬ 
male  streak  in  1992  said  the  event 
was  “a  reminder  not  to  take  life 
too  seriously.” 

“This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  op¬ 
portunity,”  she  said.  “It’s  exhila¬ 
rating.” 

Another  male  onlooker,  who  said 
he  was  required  to  attend  the  event 
as  party  of  his  fraternity  initiation, 
said  he  respected  the  women’s  bold¬ 
ness. 

“All  the  women  have  my  highest 
admiration,”  he  said.  “What  they 
did  was  pretty  amazing.” 

One  male  student  walked  across 
the  courtyard  about  10  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  streak  said  he  had  no  idea 
what  had  just  happened. 

“Get  out  of  here!  They  were 
naked?”  he  asked  in  disbelief.  “Oh, 
man,  I  missed  it.” 
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Creative  dating  in  the  ‘90s:  Take  the  pressure  off 


wicROWME  singles... 
by  Diana  Smith 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

The  stories  they  tell  horrify 
David  Coleman,  those  men  and 
women  on  the  front  lines  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  love,  the  walking  wound¬ 
ed,  the  mortally  stricken,  the 
painfully  maimed  -  the  date  sur¬ 
vivors. 

And  Coleman  is  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  mere  lousy  expe¬ 
riences  here  -  he’s  talking 
about  deeply  bad,  forever- 
blocked-from-  your  -mem¬ 
ory  kind  of  dates.  Like 
the  guy  who  went  to  a 
prom  and  watched  his 
girlfriend  leave  with  an¬ 
other  guy  -  and  take 
the  car.  Or  the  young 
woman  whose  part¬ 
ner’s  behavior  on  a 
roller-coaster  ride  left 
much  to  be  desired. 


“Every  time  they  went  through  a 
loop  he  puked  all  over  her,”  Cole¬ 
man  said,  recounting  the  story  told 
by  a  participant  in  one  of  the  sem¬ 
inars  that  he  leads  on  how  to  make 
dates  more  fun  and  less  stressful. 

Coleman,  director  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Xavier  University  in 
Ohio,  said  participants  in  the  dat¬ 
ing  seminars  tell  awful  takes  about 
bad  dates,  each  one  more 
hair-raising  than 
the  next.  Tmjust 
flabbergasted  by 
some  of  their  ex¬ 
periences,”  he 
said. 

The  stories 
demonstrate  why 
college  students 
need  to  think  more 
about  dating,  said 
Coleman,  who  started 
conducting  the  semi¬ 
nars  as  a  private  side¬ 
line  after  he  realized  that  many 


young  people  don’t  have  any  idea  of 
how  to  date. 

At  the  request  of  an  administra¬ 
tor  about  eight  years  ago,  Coleman 
organized  a  creative  dating  session 
for  Xavier  students.  During  that 
seminar,  he  realized  how  little 
planning  and  thought  people  put 
into  dating. 

He  found  that  young  people  tend¬ 
ed  to  fall  back  on  old  standbys  such 
as  bars,  restaurants,  movies  and 
parties,  situations  that  often  in¬ 
volve  drinking  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  and  are  less  than  conducive 
to  the  mating  ritual.  After  all,  how 
can  you  seriously  talk  with  some¬ 
one  in  a  crowded,  noisy  bar  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  movie?  And  if  you  don’t  get  to 
know  someone  better,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  dating? 

“Exactly,”  Coleman  said.  “Make 
the  date  the  focal  point,  not  the 
people  themselves.  It  takes  the 


two  people  could  decide 
to  meet  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  or 
go  on  a  hike,  take  in  a  museum  ex¬ 
hibition  or  volunteer  to  work  in  a 
soup  kitchen  together  -  anything 
that’s  fun,  as  long  as  it  allows 
greater  communication. 

“My  definition  of  dating  is  any 
event  that  allows  two  people  to 
share  time  together  in  the  hope 
they  will  spend  a  lot  more  time  to¬ 
gether  in  the  future,”  Coleman  said. 

Coleman  said  his  seminars  have 
become  popular  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  especially  during  freshmen 
orientation  at  the  start  of  the  school 


year  and  Valentine’s  Day  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Business  is  brisk  enough  that 
he  has  trained  six  other  people  to 
act  as  presenters  for  seminars  held 
at  colleges  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Michael  DeRosa,  student  activi¬ 
ties  director  at  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  was 
one  of  the  presenters  trained  by 
Coleman. 

“The  big  surprise  to  me  is  that 
the  students  don’t  realize  how  cre¬ 
ative  they  can  be.  They  don’t  real¬ 
ize  their  own  potential,”  DeRosa 
said. 

He  tells  students  that  if  alcohol 
and  sex  are  de-emphasized  during 
a  date,  the  pressure  decreases, 
and  people  can  relax  and  have 
a  good  time  instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  about  how  they  look  and  ^ 
whether  their  actions  or 
words  can  be  misinterpret¬ 
ed.  Creative  dating  also 
tends  to  be  cheaper,  and  for  stu¬ 
dents  on  limited  budgets,  paying 
$15  for  movie  tickets  and  $50  for 

dinner  is  no  small  change. 

Coleman  said  he  advocates  “vol¬ 
unteer”  dates  because  everybody 
wins  to  a  certain  extent.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  two  people  could  volunteer 
to  work  on  building  a  Habitat  for 
Humanity  house.  There’s  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  -  and  even  flirt  -  while 
painting  and  hammering. 

“Even  if  you  realize  that  it’s  not 
going  any  further,  you’ve  done 
something  good,”  DeRosa  said.  “You 
don’t  have  the  sour  feeling  that 
people  sometimes  get  after  a  bad 
date.” 

Coleman  said  part  of  the  success 
of  the  seminars  is  that  they  are 
conducted  in  real-life  terms,  and 
students  are  asked  to  participate. 
For  example,  they  might  be  asked 
about  their  favorite  “kiss-offlines  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  date,  or  how  they 


feel  about  the  last  five  minutes  of 
a  date  in  which  neither  one  is  sure 
whether  they  would  kiss  or  make 
plans  for  another  meeting.  They 
might  even  share  hazy  and  em¬ 
barrassing  recollections  of  things 
they’ve  done  on  dates  while  wear¬ 
ing  “beer  goggles.” 

And  what  do  the  seminar  par¬ 
ticipants  say? 

Eric  Rayburn,  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  said  he  liked 
the  idea  of  creative  dating,  but  it 
wasn’t  as  simple  as  it  sounded.  “It’s 
easy  to  fall  back  on  the  old  stand¬ 
bys,  like  dinners,  and  movies,”  he 
told  The  Red  and  Black  students 
newspaper.  “I  think  creative  dates 

are  more  fun,  but  it’s  hard  to 
come  up  with  good  ideas.” 
Angie  Wilson,  a 
senior  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  said  a  suc¬ 
cessful  date  requires  in¬ 
put  from  both  people. 

“It  seems  like  so  many 
women  leave  dating  up  to  the 
guys  to  decide,”  she  said.  “They 
want  to  be  equal  to  the  men  in  ev¬ 
ery  other  way,  yet  they  take  this 
contradictory  ‘50s  point  of  view, 
that  it’s  the  guy’s  responsibility  to 
come  up  with  dates  and  to  flip  the 
bill.” 

Carrie  Colvin  and  Paul  Booher, 
both  seniors  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  said  they  wanted  to  spend 
quality  time  together  when  they 
started  dating  a  year  ago. 

“We  found  it  was  much  more  fun 
to  get  together  with  couples  and 
play  cards  than  to  go  to  bars,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  easier  to  have  conver¬ 
sations  at  home  than  in  a  noisy 
bar,”  Colvin  said.  “When  you’re  in 
a  bar,  it’s  hard  to  find  things  out 
about  a  person  because  you  can’t 
have  an  in-depth  conversation  to¬ 
gether.” 


Eighteen  hours  of  kissing  takes  the  prize 


by  Dionne  Searcey 
Special  to  CPS 


LINCOLN,  Neb.  -  Two  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  stu¬ 
dents  gave  up  a  free  trip  to 
Cancun,  Mexico  in  the  name 
of  academia  during  a  kissing 
contest  that  measured  the 
smooching  stamina  of  two  lo¬ 
cal  couples. 

“We  just  quit,”  Brandon  Mann 
said  about  he  and  his  partner, 


UNL  senior  English  education  major 
Andi  Mollring.  “We  had  some  stuff  to  do  for  school,  so  we  just  quit.” 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  a  local  radio  station  in  early  December. 

Mann,  a  senior  business  administration  major,  explained  his  drive  to  continue  competing 
with  Megan  and  Andrew  Jobson  for  more  than  half  a  day. 

“You  think  they’re  going  to  quit  any  time  soon,  so  you  think,  ’we’ll  just  go  another  hour,’ 
but  they  didn’t,”  Mann  said. 

Eighteen  hours  later,  Mann  and  Mollring  gave  up,  allowing  the  Jobsons  to  win  the  con¬ 


test. 

The  kissing  wasn’t  too  passionate,  Mann  said.  “It  was  just 

touching  your  lips 
trying  to  keep  them 
together,”  he  said. 

Ki  8  s  e  r  s 
were  allowed  a  10- 
minute  break  ev¬ 
ery  hour. 

“It  was  hard 
work  on  every  part  of 
your  body,”  he  said.  “It 
was  probably  fun  maybe  the  first  two  or  three 

hours.” 

Staff  members  from  the  radio  station  worked  in  shifts  to  make  sure  the  couples  didn’t 
let  up  on  the  lip-locks. 

Just  two  couples  participated  in  the  contest.  Ten  couples  had  been  selected  to  partic¬ 
ipate,  but  some  of  the  couples  were  late  and  others  didn’t  show  up. 

The  losing  couple  won  tickets  to  a  concert. 
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Student  depression:  where  to  get  help 


such  loss  may  need  to  be  monitored  for  ex-  posed  to  past  students.  Depression 
tended  feelings  of  — 

depression. 

Treating 
depression 
for  some  is 
done  clinically 
with  medication 
and  counseling. 

For  others  it  may 
be  as  simple  as  re 
examining  goal 
Wasserman  borrows 
a  quote  from  philoso¬ 
pher  William  James  by 
stating  that  to  be  real¬ 
istic,  “goals  are  divided 
by  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  goals.” 

Should  this  not  be  ef¬ 
fective,  or  should  de¬ 
pression  have  set  in, 
there  are  still  a  number 
of  alternatives  to  turn 
to.  The  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Office  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  resources  includ¬ 
ing  personal  counseling,  free  of  charge  to 

PU/NC  students,  from  Marovich  and  Dean  on  campus  is  “same  as  always,”  says 
John  Coggins.  Additionally,  Student  Ser-  Wasserman,  but  with  the  advance  of  student 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

“Karen”  is  a  31-year-old,  recently  divorced, 
mother  of  two,  who  is  beginning  to  struggle 
in  her  pre-nursing  classes.  “David”,  28  years 
old,  works  in  a  steel  mill  while  taking  class¬ 
es  part-time  in  building  construction,  but 
is  thinking  about  dropping  out  of  school. 
“Matt”  is  19,  not  quite  sure  about  what  he 
wants  to  do  in  life,  but  is  taking  engineering 
classes  he  doesn’t  like.  Lake  David,  Matt  has 
found  more  excuses  to  skip  class  than  rea¬ 
sons  to  attend.  Karen  feel  guilty  about  her 
“I  don’t  care”  attitude,  but  finds  it  is  the 
easiest  way  to  cope  with  her  everyday  prob¬ 
lems. 

Although  Karen,  David  and  Matt  are  fic¬ 
tional,  they  share  common  problems  with 
many  Purdue  University  North  Central  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  people  might  not  recognize 
these  examples  as  problems,  but  rather  lump 
them  in  the  category  of  “normal  college  life,” 
where  stress  and  anxiety  are  the  norm. 
However,  what  begins  as  feeling  “a  little 
stressed,”  can  lead  to  feeling  depressed.  Dr. 
Edward  Wasserman,  a  psychiatrist  at  Char¬ 
ter  Hospital  of  Northwest  Indiana,  confirms 
that  depression  is  fairly  common  among  col¬ 
lege  students,  although  the  severity  of  de¬ 
pression  is  dependent  on  the  person  and  sit¬ 
uation.  When  depression  is  recognized  as  se¬ 
vere,  or  clinically  diagnosed  as  a  major  de¬ 


pressive  episode,  the  person  may  have  at 
least  two  weeks  of  low  mood  or  mood  swings 
and  loss  of  pleasure.  The  person  may  feel 
worthless,  lose  or  gain  significant  weight, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate  on  any¬ 
thing.  Untreated,  Wasserman  3ays,  the  de¬ 
pressed  student  may  experience  a  drop  in 
grades,  substance  abuse,  feelings  of  isolation, 
and  ultimately  suicidal  thoughts. 

Diana  Marovich,  PU/NC  academic  advis¬ 
ing  coordinator  and  student  counselor,  adds 
that  stress  is  rooted  in  many  different  areas, 
a  point  illustrated  by  the  diversity  of  the 
PU/NC  student  body.  “We  have  many ‘non- 
traditional’  students  on  campus,”  Marovich 
says,  “such  as  single  mothers,  who  try  to 
succeed  academically  while  experiencing 
multiple  role  demands.” 

Changed  lifestyles,  new  jobs,  divorce, 
spousal  conflict,  and  physical  changes  are 
challenging,  but  when  factored  with  a  class 
schedule,  it  may  become  overwhelming.  Pro¬ 
longed  feelings  of  low  energy,  feeling  with¬ 
drawn,  and  not  being  able  to  concentrate 
on  the  task  at  hand  are  warning  signs  of  de¬ 
pression.  However,  both  Marovich  and 
Wasserman  point  out  that  often  it  is  not  the 
victim  who  detects  the  problem  first,  but 
friends,  classmates,  or  instructors. 

Although  some  causes  of  depression  are 
genetic,  external  causes  such  as  grief  and  re¬ 
cent  losses  of  relatives,  jobs  and  even  pets 
have  been  known  as  triggers,  Wasserman 
warns.  A  student  known  to  experience  any 


vices  offers  Wellness  programs,  educational 
meetings,  and  self-help  groups.  “More 
awareness,”  Wasserman  claims,  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  college  students  today  have  as  op¬ 


counseling,  students  with  problems  similar 
to  Karen,  Dave  and  Matt  have  positive  al¬ 
ternatives.  “If  it  is  available,”  says  Wasser¬ 
man,  “students  vill  use  it.” 


Tax  time  does  not  have  to  be  taxing 


by  Tony  Ross  done  by  yourself,  along  with  the  ques- 

North  Central  student  tions  you  may  have.  That’s  why  PU/NC 

Tax  season  is  here  once  again.  For  student  volunteers,  in  cooperation  with 
many  of  us,  the  process  of  getting  tax  re-  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  will  prepare 
turns  in  sometimes  can  be  a  hassle  if  basic  returns  for  students  and  other  tax- 


ATTENTION 

FACULTY,  STAFF 
and 

STUDENTS 

Purdue  Credit  Union 
is  coming  on  . . . 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 
from 

9:00  am  to  12:00  pm 
and 

12:30  pm  to  4:00  pm 

Student  Leisure  Area 


A  Member  Services  Representative 
will  be  available  to  open  accounts  and 
answer  questions  about  your  credit  union! 


payers  who  need  tax  assis¬ 
tance.  They’ll  also  answer  your 
questions  free  of  charge,  as 
part  of  the  VITA  program. 

The  college  VITA,  program 
(Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assis¬ 
tance)  is  entering  its  sixth  year 
at  PU/NC.  This  year  19  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  the  course,  spon¬ 
sored  by  PU/NC’s  Student  Tax 
Association,  directed  by  Prof. 
Ken  Lavery,  CPA,  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxpayer  Educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  thousands  of 
VITA  sites  throughout  the 
country,  but  PU/NC  is  one  of 
the  few  college  VITA  sites  in 
Indiana. 

For  the  1993  filing  season 
(Jan.  29  until  April  9)  thestu- 
dent  volunteers  will  be  in  the 
PU/NC  Library,  from  11  a.m. 
till  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays  for  tax 
assistance.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Prof.  Lavery, 
SWRZ  210B,  Ext.  228. 

The  program  is  not  intended 
to  help  all  taxpayers  because  of 
certain  limitation,  Lavery  said. 
VITA’s  objectives  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  for  targeted 
groups,  such  as,  but  not  limit¬ 
ed  to,  lower-income  families, 
students,  handicapped,  and 
non-English  speaking  taxpay¬ 
ers. 

These  volunteers  are  trained 
to  do  basic  income  tax  returns, 
like  the  1040  A,  1040  (only 
with  Schedules  A,B,  EIC,  D, 
and  form  2119)  and  Indiana 
IT-40.  They  prepare  tax  re¬ 
turns  using  the  information 


the  taxpayer  gives  them  and  do 
not  accept  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  errors  or  omis¬ 
sions. 

VITA  volunteers  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  complex  returns,  Lavery 
said.  For  example,  business  in¬ 
come  and  expenses,  and  farm 
returns  are  determined  to  be 
outside  the  scope  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  program. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
services  of  the  VITA  program 
was  introduced  two  years  ago, 
when  the  IRS  included  PU/NC 
in  a  pilot  program  that  in¬ 
volved  only  one  other  site  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  They  com¬ 
pleted  over  120  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  using  the  computer  and 
then  electronically  filed  those 
returns  with  the  IRS.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  so  successful  during 
the  1991  and  1992  filing  sea¬ 
sons,  that  they  decided  to  in¬ 
clude  electronic  filing  as  part  of 
the  services  offered  for  the 
1993  filing  season. 

The  VITA  program  is  both  a 
service  to  the  taxpayers  a 
learning  experience  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  PU/NC. 

Maureen  Graf,  a  sixth  year 
VITA  program  student,  be¬ 
lieved  the  program  taught  her 
a  lot  about  taxes  and  enhanced 
her  working  skills.  “I  think 
what  it  taught  me  the  most, 
was  how  to  deal  with  people, 
exotically  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment,”  she  said.  Graf,  an 
accounting  major  at  PU/NC, 
said  handling  the  changes  in 
tax  regulations  year  in,  year 
out,  has  not  been  a  problem 


for  her.  She  said,  “you  build 
off  it.  There  are  few  changes, 
but  you  need  to  keep  up  with 
it”  Graf  said  one  of  her  biggest 
difficulties  during  her  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  VITA  program 
has  been  dealing  with  small 
businesses.  “They  don’t  real¬ 
ize  that  we  sue  not  equipped  to 
handle  complex  tax  returns,” 
she  said.  “Sometimes,  I’m  un¬ 
sure  on  how  to  handle  these 
certain  situations.” 

A  similar  response  was  giv¬ 
en  by  fifth-year  member  Ida 
Koch.  “The  VITA  Program 
helped  me  deal  with  people 
smd  adapt  to  certain  situations 
when  helping  those  people.  It 
has  given  me  incentive  to  stay 
in  the  program,”  she  said. 

“By  working  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  (tax  customers),  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  is  created,”  Koch 
added.  “I  try  to  make  them  feel 
comfortable.  Nothing  they  ask 
is  a  stupid  question,”  she  said. 

Koch  feels,  however,  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  expose  itself 
enough  to  make  people  aware 
of  the  program  in  their  home¬ 
town.  “It  needs  to  be  central¬ 
ized  so  everyone  can  get  to  the 
service,  exotically  the  elderly,” 
she  said.  Koch  suggested  one 
way  to  help  get  tax  customers 
to  the  VITA  service  is  use 
“Dial-a-ride”  for  the  elderly  or 
even  go  the  the  person’s  home. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
VITA  program,  PU/NC  student 
volunteers  have  filed  over 
2,400  Federal  and  State  in¬ 
come  returns,  including  120 
returns  electronically. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


To  celebrate  Black  History  Month 

Storytelling,  music,  and  dance 
Sunday,  February  6,  2:00  p.m.  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Members  of  the  African  Descendants  Association  will  present  a  free  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  whole  family  in  celebration  of  Black  History  Month  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Public  Library.  The  African  Descendants  Association  is  composed 
of  ten  performance  artists  who  portray  the  diversity  of  their  heritage 
through  story,  drama,  music,  dance,  and  games  drawn  from  African  culture. 
For  more  information,  call  873-3049. 


A  Streetcar  Named  Desire 

by  Tennessee  Williams 

The  story  of  a  woman  who  tries  desperately  to  delude  herself 
and  others  into  thinking  she’s  still  a  Southern  Belle 

February  11,  12,  and  13 

Wagon  Wheel  Theatre  &  Dining 

For  ticket  and  dinner  reservations  call 
(219)  267-8041 


4  ‘94 

Through  February  7  in  the  LaPorte  City  Parks  and  LaPorte  area. 

Saturday,  February  5 

Ice  sculpting  in  downtown  LaPorte. 

Co-ed  snowball/softball  tournament,  Scharf  Field,  9:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  6 

Horse-drawn  sleigh  rally,  noon,  LaPorte  County  Fairgrounds,  includes  sleighs  and  bobsleds,  $4 
entry  fee.  Sleigh  rides  available  to  public,  $1. 

Other  events  include  corporate  games,  snowperson  building  contest,  and  boat  show.  For  more 
information  on  events,  call  326-9600,  324-5855,  or  326-1945. 


* 
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Foreign  Films  at 

Un  Coeur  in  Hiver 
(A  Heart  in  Winter) 

Sunday,  February  27,  2:00  p.m. 
Nominated  for  the  French  Academy 
Awards,  a  story  of  Friendship,  unrequited 
love,  and  betrayal,  set  to  the  music  of 
Maurice  Ravel. 

Directed  by  Claude  Sautet  with  Daniel  Au- 
teuil,  Emmanuelle  Beart,  and  Andre  Dus- 
sollier. 


the  Michigan  City 

Like  Water  for 
Chocolate 

Sunday,  March  13,  2:00  p.m. 

A  spicey  tale  of  forbidden  pas¬ 
sion  based  on  the  best-selling 
novel  by  Laura  Esquivel.  From 
Mexico. 

Directed  by  Alfonso  Arau  with 
Marco  Leonardi,  Lumi  Cavazos, 
and  Regina  Tome. 


Public  Library 

Much  Ado  About 
Nothing 

Sunday,  April  24,  2:00  p.m. 
Kenneth  Branagh’s  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  romantic  comedy 
where  romance  is  disrupted  but 
love  triumphs.  Directed  by 
Branagh  starring  Branagh, 
Michael  Keaton,  Emma  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Denzel  Washington. 


Art 

The  Art  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  Krasl  Art  Center,  707 
Lake  Boulevard,  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  January  20  through 
February  20. 

Fairfield  Porter:  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Painter.  Snite  Museum  of 
Art,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
gallery  hours  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
and  Sunday  noon  to  3:00  p.m., 
January  23  through  March  27. 


Music 

The  Best  of  Broadway,  The 
Best  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Web¬ 
ber,  South  Bend  Symphony 
Pops  Orchestra  and  Northwest 
Banks,  Morris  Civic  Auditori¬ 
um,  February  5,  7:00  p.m.,  tick¬ 
ets  $11  -  $25,  call  235-9190. 

Evening  of  Romance,  LaPorte 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Civic  Au¬ 
ditorium,  conductor  Stephen 
Blackwelder,  soloist  Carmen 
Crinion,  February  5,  8:00  p.m., 
tickets  $10. 


‘Theatre 

Under  the  Varnished  Dome- 
-The  Musical,  Mike  McCalment 
and  Fran  Smithson,  Theatre 
Works,  100  Center,  Mishawaka, 
February  5,  12,  and  19,  8:00 
p.m.,  call  254-0472  or  239-4807. 


The  Michigan  Public  Library  is  located  on  East  Fourth  Street.  All  films  listed  are  shown  at  the  Westchester  Public  Li¬ 
brary  the  previous  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m.  For  more  information  call  the  M.C.  Public  Library  at  873-3049. 


Bookmarks  At  Noon-Reviews  of  Bestsellers 

At  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Friday,  February  25-Wouldn>t  Take  Nothing  for  My  Journey  Now  by  Maya  An- 
gelou,  Reviewed  by  Pam  Allison  of  Purdue  University  North  Central 

Friday,  March  10 -The  Fountain  of  Age  by  Betty  Friedan,  Reviewed  by  Margaret 
Doyle,  retired  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 

All  programs  begin  at  noon.  Coffee  will  be  served.  All  programs  take  place  at  Westchester  Public  Li¬ 
brary  on  the  previous  Thursday  at  noon. 
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Basketball  ’n  baseball?  Only  Jordan  could  try  it 


Go  for  it,  Michael 


Stick  to  baskets,  not  bases 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 

Why  shouldn’t  Michael  Jordan 
play  professional  baseball?  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  athletes  ever, 
and  he  can  bring  with  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding  of  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  winning  a  championship. 
He  is  extremely  popular,  and  he 
would  be  a  financial  attraction  that 
would  benefit  all  of  baseball. 

Michael  Jordan  says  that  playing 
baseball  is  his  dream,  and  we  have 
always  been  encouraged  to  follow 
our  dreams.  Sure,  he  hasn’t  played 
in  a  long  time,  but  he  is  in  excellent 
physical  condition,  and  he  is  willing 
to  learn.  He  promised  everyone 
that  if  he  couldn’t  do  it,  he  would 
give  up  on  the  idea. 

Letting  Michael  Jordan  play 
baseball  would  be  a  shining  exam¬ 
ple  to  millions  of  people  that  just 
because  you  may  be  “too  old”  to 
change  jobs,  that  doesn’t  mean  you 
should  be  afraid  to  try.  If  he  turns 
out  to  be  good  at  playing  baseball, 
then  he  can  perhaps  help  people 
all  over  the  world  who  won’t  try  to 
follow  a  dream  because  they  are 
afraid  of  failure. 


It  is  true  that  Jordan  would  be  a 
financial  benefit  to  the  White  Sox, 
as  well  as  the  other  13  major  league 
teams.  Why  shouldn’t  the  owners 
want  him  to  play?  Baseball  is 
a  business  above  all  else. 

Yes,  the  bottom  line  is  mon¬ 
ey,  which  translates  into 
higher  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  all  of  the  employees 
of  every  team.  When  the 
teams  profit,  the  employe 
ees  profit. 

It  is  possible  that  Jordan 
could  save  baseball  the 
same  way  he,  Larry  Bird, 
and  Magic  Johnson  saved 
basketball  and  brought  it 
back  into  the  spotlight.  Jordan  has 
the  publicity  power  to  improve  the 
fast-fading  image  of  America’s  na¬ 
tional  pastime. 

Maybe  he’s  not  perfect  at  playing 
baseball,  and  maybe  he  should 
spend  some  time  in  the  minor 
leagues  to  improve  his  skills,  but 
above  all  of  that,  he  should  be  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity  to  try.  After 
all,  where  would  Bo  Jackson  have 
been  if  he  weren’t  allowed  to  try 
to  make  a  comeback? 


by  Jim  Daniels 
North  Central  Stud  net 

Michael  Jordan  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  try  out  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  White  Sox  major  league 
club.  He  has  shown  nothing 
to  prove  he  deserves  a 
chance  to  play  major  league 
baseball. 

Michael  has  not  played  or¬ 
ganized  baseball  in  almost 
twelve  years.  Sure,  he 
played  in  high  school,  but 
he  decided  to  play  basket¬ 
ball  and  only  basketball.  It 
might  be  premature  to  say 
he  is  the  greatest  basketball 
player  ever;  he  is,  however,  one  of 
the  greatest.  That  does  not  quali¬ 
fy  him  to  play  major  league  base¬ 
ball. 

Jordan  is  a  great  athlete.  With 
proper  training  and  coaching,  he 
might  be  a  decent  baseball  player. 
That  training  and  coaching  should 
come  from  the  minor  league  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  White  Sox.  Just  because 
he  has  taken  a  few  pitches  from  a 
batting  machine  and  a  45-year-old 


coach  doesn’t  mean  he’s  ready  to  go 
up  against  Randy  Johnson  or  Roger 
Clemons.  Hitting  in  batting  prac¬ 
tice,  where  they  throw  about  65- 
70  miles  per  hour,  is  a  lot  different 
than  in  a  game  situation  where  a 
pitcher  like  Randy  Johnson  is 
throwing  a  near  100  mile  per  hour 
pitch  at  you. 

I  know  he  hit  a  couple  of  homers 
at  the  old  Comiskey  Park  about 
five  years  ago,  and  he  out-hit  such 
stars  as  Tom  Selleck  and  Kevin 
Costner  in  a  celebrity  batting  con¬ 
test  at  last  year’s  All  Star  game  in 
Baltimore,  but  he  wasn’t  facing  real 
major  league  pitching.  There  is  a 
big  difference. 

There  is  also  the  fielding  prob¬ 
lem.  Where  will  he  play?  There  is 
no  position  for  him.  I  can’t  see 
keeping  him  on  the  bench  and  us¬ 
ing  him  as  back-up.  Jordan  is  a  su¬ 
per-star,  not  a  bench  warmer.  His 
ego  is  what  is  prompting  him  to 
try  major  league  baseball,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  being  benched  is 
not  going  to  suit  him. 

If  Jordan  were  truly  serious,  he 
would  ask  to  go  directly  to  the  mi¬ 
nor  leagues  to  work  on  his  skills. 


He  might  have  gone  to  some  of  the 
various  winter  instructional 
leagues  baseball  offers.  He 
wouldn’t  be  restricting  his  work¬ 
outs  to  a  batting  cage  and  a  gym 
four  or  five  times  a  week. 

Sadly,  he  will  get  his  shot,  and  it 
all  comes  down  to  money.  To  White 
Sox  ownership,  the  bottom  line  is 
most  important.  Jordan  at  the 
plate  means  rear  ends  in  the  seats. 
The  White  Sox  struggled  last  year 
with  attendance,  and  Jordan  would 
help  cure  that  problem.  Everyone 
would  like  to  say  they  saw  Jordan 
play  both  sports  at  the  profession¬ 
al  level. 

Michael  Jordan  needs  to  be  in 
the  spotlight.  He  shuns  the  media, 
then  he  uses  them  every  chance  he 
gets  for  publicity.  He  says  that 
playing  baseball  is  his  dream.  If  so, 
why  did  he  spend  the  last  twelve 
years  running  around  the  world 
playing  basketball?  Yes,  he  will 
probably  get  his  chance  to  play, 
and  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
someone  who  deserves  to  be  there 
and  could  really  help  the  White 
Sox  win  that  championship  they 
so  richly  desire. 


Fall  season  wrap-  up 


1994  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


Day 

Date 

Opponent 

Location 

Time  (C.S.T.) 

Sun. 

Feb.  6 

PU/NC  Classic 

PU/NC 

T.B.A. 

Tues. 

Feb.  15 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Chicago 

7:30  p.m. 

Fri. 

Feb.  18 

Fairhaven  College 

Chesterton 

7  p.m. 

Tues. 

Feb.  22 

Fort  Wayne  Taylor 

Fort  Wayne 

7  p.m. 

Sat. 

Feb.  26 

11th  Annual  Alumni  Classic 

PU/NC 

7  p.m. 

PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Fall  has  been  a  ball  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  There  have  been  many 
opportunities  for  the  students  and 
staff  to  participate,  and  many  have 
taken  advantage. 

The  golf  program  took  place  at 
the  Beech  wood  Golf  Course  in  La- 
porte,  though  figures  on  how  many 
participated  were  unavailable.  The 
program  was  based  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  students  and  staff  playing 
whenever  they  wanted  to,  and 
there  were  no  leagues  formed  and 
no  tournaments  held  during  the 
year. 

The  walking  trail  saw  action  in 
the  fall,  and  28  people  participated 
in  the  Walk  for  Fun  program.  The 
Top  10  finalifts  were  Jon  E.  Long 
(253  miles),  Judy  Davis  (222.5), 
Howard  Jablon  (205.3),  Alice  Gar- 
ba  (202.5),  Diana  Johnson  (194.5), 
Douglas  Walter  (192),  Melanie 
Johnson  (180.8),  Madonna  R.  Tri¬ 
fle  (166),  Cynthia  Davis  (161.9), 
and  Ron  Edwards  (141.2).  Each 
participant  charted  the  number  of 
miles  they  walked,  and  received  a 
T-shirt  for  their  participation,  said 
Athletic  Director  Jack  Peters. 

Co-ed  volleyball  was  also  popu¬ 
lar,  with  five  teams  participating: 


Polo,  Pro  Bombers,  The  Works,  US, 
and  Dolphins.  Games  were  played 
during  the  noon  hour.  Polo  won 
the  regular  season  championship 
with  a  record  of  8-0,  followed  close¬ 
ly  by  US,  which  finished  at  6-3.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  a  tourna¬ 
ment  was  held,  and  US  defeated 
Polo  to  win  the  championship. 
Members  of  the  championship  team 
were  Aaron  Dupree,  Kathie  Denby, 
Melanie  Dooley,  Kelly  Marshall, 
Jack  Haan,  Aaron  Todd  Albson, 
and  Craig  Eriks. 

Eric  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
runner-up  team  said  that  playing 
volleyball  “was  fun,  though  it 
wasn’t  quite  as  organized  as  it 
should  be.” 

Wilson  felt  that  losing  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game  taught  him  that  the 
unexpected  can  happen,  because 
his  team  had  defeated  US  earlier  in 
the  season. 

For  the  next  year,  he  said  the 
co-ed  volleyball  program  needs  to 
have  an  advisor  and  have  people  as 
referees  who  know  the  game  of  vol¬ 
leyball  to  eliminate  the  bickering 
that  occurs  with  students  referee¬ 
ing  the  game. 

Peters  feels  that  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  students  in  these  activities 
is  encouraging.  “One  of  the  most 
impressive  things  of  the  .fall 


semester  is  that  student  partici¬ 
pation  is  up,”  he  said.  “I  think  that 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  is 
that  students  enjoy  the  kind  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  provided  to  them  through 
programming.” 

The  bottom  line,  Peters  said,  is 
that  “by  participating,  students 
take  a  positive  step  toward  a  hap¬ 
pier,  healthier  life.” 

Even  though  the  “snow  will  fly” 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  doesn’t 
mean  an  end  to  activities.  There 


will  be  men’s  and  women’s  basket¬ 
ball  intramurals  at  the  school. 

For  those  who  just  can’t  get 
enough  basketball,  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  a  three-on-three  bas¬ 
ketball  tournament  to  be  held  at 
the  school,  possibly  in  April,  Pe¬ 
ters  said. 

Students  can  also  play  basketball 
or  tennis  on  campus  during  the 


The  Northwest  Athletic  Club  of 
Michigan  City  is  currently  spon¬ 
soring  tennis  and  racquetball  for 
PU/NC  students.  It  is  a  self-play 
philosophy,  and  there  is  no  charge 
to  participate.  This  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  students  throughout  the 
spring. 

For  more  information  on  any 
spring  activities,  contact  Mr.  Jack 


noon  hour,  as  PU/NC  has  tennis 
and  basketball  courts  available  for 
use  on  the  north  end  of  campus. 


A.  Peters  in  the  Dean  of  Students 
office,  LSF  103b.# 
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Education  program  at  correctional  center 


Leadership  conference  seeks 
outstanding  Purdue  University 
Women 


WESTVILLE,  Ind.  -  Sponsors 
of  a  national  leadership  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
DC  are  seeking  outstanding  Pur¬ 
due  University  women  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  1994  “Women  As 
Leaders”  program.  The  two- 
week  conference  is  scheduled  for 
May  16-28. 

The  intensive  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  offer  a  select  group  of 
200  college  and  university  wom¬ 
en  an  opportunity  to  sharpen 
leadership  skills,  examine  their 
personal  aspirations  and  explore 
the  impact  of  women’s  leader¬ 
ship  on  society.  They  also  will 
participate  in  a  “Mentor  for  a 
Day”  program  which  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  observe  a  professional 
woman  throughout  a  typical 
business  day. 

The  conference  is  presented 
by  The  Washington  Center  for 
Internships  and  Academic  Sem¬ 
inars.  Sears  Merchandise  Group 
is  sponsoring  the  program  for 
the  second  year,  providing  tu¬ 
ition  and  lodging  for  the  200  par¬ 
ticipants.  Students  are  respon¬ 
sible  only  for  travel  and  living 
expenses. 


Honorary  co-chairwomen  of 
the  1994  conference  are  Sen. 
Carol  Moseley-Braun  (D.,  Ill.) 
and  Rep.  Susan  Molinari  (R., 
N.Y.).  In  addition,  prominent 
women  leaders  will  lecture  the 
group  on  topics  related  to  wom¬ 
en  in  leadership  roles. 

Three  women  from  each  state, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  program.  An 
additional  44  students  will  be 
chosen  on  a  national  at-large  ba¬ 
sis.  Criteria  for  selection  include 
leadership  on-  and  off-campus 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  college  or  university  pres¬ 
ident.  In  addition,  students  re¬ 
turning  to  campus  after  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  required  to  address  a 
campus  or  community  organi¬ 
zation  on  a  leadership  topic. 

Women  students  may  call 
(800)  486-8921  for  information 
on  availability  of  applications. 
Applications  also  are  available  in 
the  Mainframe  departments  of 
Sears  retail  stores.  Deadline  for 
submitting  applications  is 
February  15. 


The  plight  of  a  transfer  student 


by  Ralph  Shore 
North  Central  Student 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  has  a  successful  educational 
program  at  the  Westville  Correc¬ 
tional  Center  that  has  been  met 
with  opposition  by  some.  In  1992 
there  was  talk  of  ending  any  aid  to 
the  prison  college  program  through 
the  passing  of  a  bill  that  would 
have  denied  Pell  Grants  and  state 
education  awards  to  incarcerated 
persons. 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  the 
passing  of  any  such  bill  and  this 
program  continues  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  few  here  at  Purdue  North 
Central  and  other  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  throughout  the  state. 

There  are  currently  137  offend¬ 
ers  at  the  Westville  institution  tak¬ 
ing  24  different  PU/NC  classes. 
When  this  program  began  nine 
years  ago  there  were  only  47  stu¬ 
dents,  but  that  number  has  tripled, 
said  Dr.  L.  Edward  Bednar,  As¬ 
sistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Services  here  at  the  North 
Central  campus. 

He  offered  some  statistics  on  the 
program: 

The  program  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  year  by  year,  due  partly 
to  the  recent  passing  of  Tim-Cut 
Bill  1644  which  allows  inmates  ob¬ 
taining  degrees  to  receive  a  re¬ 
duction  in  their  sentences. 

“We  do  not  advocate  Bill  1644,” 
Bednar  said.  “Time  cuts  are  not 
the  objective  of  the  Purdue  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  our  intention  to  only  of¬ 
fer  the  best  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation  that  our  staff  can  deliver.” 

The  main  opposition  to  the 
prison  program  stems  from  sever¬ 
al  misconceptions  by  the  public. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  additional  burden  to 
taxpayers. 

However,  inmates  participating 
in  the  college  program  do  so 
through  the  federal  grants  allowed 
to  all  persons  seeking  educational 
aid;  namely,  Pell  Grants  and  the 
state  higher  educational  scholar¬ 


ships,  according  to  Gene  Zollman, 
Students  Service  coordinator  for 
the  Purdue  prison  program.  There 
are  also  donations  from  individu¬ 
als,  inmate  resources,  and  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Foundation  Grant,  Bednar 
added. 

Therefore,  offenders  receiving  a 
college  education,  while  incarcer¬ 
ated,  do  not  cost  the  taxpayer  one 
extra  cent  of  tax  dollars  above 
what  it  would  cost  to  warehouse 
them  anyway. 

The  next  misconception  is  the 
belief  that  educational  awards  af¬ 
forded  inmates  limits  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  public  at  large  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  awards. 

However,  Pell  Grants  and  state 
higher  educational  awards  are 
available  to  all  who  financially 
qualify,  Zollman  said.  There  are 
none  denied  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  to  obtain  these  awards 
because  of  prisoner  participation. 

In  fact,  awards  used  by  inmates 
account  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  grants  awarded,  he  added. 

Another  myth  is  that  the  cours¬ 
es  offered  to  inmates  are  easier  or 
are  a  “watered-down”  version  of 
the  classes  offered  on  campus. 

Actually,  the  classes  taught  at 
prison  are  the  same  courses, 
taught  by  many  of  the  same  in¬ 
structors,  using  the  same  text¬ 
books,  syllabi,  and  grading  sys¬ 
tems  that  the  students  attending 
here  at  the  North  Central  campus 
use.  The  placement  and  admission 
tests  given  to  inmate  students  are 
clones  to  those  given  on  campus, 
said  Zollman. 

The  only  difference  in  courses 
allotted  between  the  campus  and 
prison  students  are  the  Bridge  pro¬ 
gram  classes  for  students  needing 
more  education  in  particular  areas 
before  moving  to  college  courses. 
The  correctional  facility  students 
are  subject  to  a  higher  level  bridge 
system  due  to  limitations  of  space 
imposed  by  the  Department  of  Cor¬ 
rections.  “There  are  only  five  class¬ 
rooms  now  available  to  the  college 
program,”  said  Zollman. 


What  this  means  is  that  some  of 
the  courses  available  in  the  Bridge 
program  are  not  available  to  the 
population  at  WCC.  Lowest  level 
remedial  courses  in  mathematics 
and  English  are  not  offered  at 
WCC. 

The  final  myth  is  the  belief  that 
the  prison  education  program  is 
not  beneficial.  In  a  summer  work¬ 
shop  meeting  of  the  Correctional 
Educational  Association  there  was 
still  no  agreeable  definition  of  the 
term  “recidivism.”  At  present, 
there  is  no  clear  “state”  definition 
of  the  term,  said  Zollman,  but  it  is 
basically  the  number  of  persons 
who  return  to  prison  on  a  prison  on 
a  different  charge  after  being  re¬ 
leased. 

In  1988,  this  reporter  was  told 
by  the  officials  of  the  Receptive 
Diagnostic  Center  (RDC)  that  the 
overall  general  recidivism  rate  for 
the  Indiana  Prison  System  was 
somewhere  between  90  and  98  per¬ 
cent.  Bednar  feels  that  the  true 
rate  is  probably  in  the  70  percent 
range. 

Whatever  the  figures,  correction 
officials  and  educators  alike  agree 
that  the  recidivism  rate  is  much 
lower  among  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  higher  education,  according 
to  Zollman  and  Bednar. 

In  general,  Zollman  said,  the 
higher  degree  of  education  the  low¬ 
er  the  recidivism  rate. 

This  indicates  that  college  edu¬ 
cation  programs  benefit  society  by 
reducing  the  prison  population, 
which  does  cost  tax  dollars. 

Also,  with  a  higher  degree  of  ed¬ 
ucation  the  former  prisoner  now 
has  a  higher  stake  in  society  and 
can  unite  with  it  to  the  betterment 
of  both. 

As  one  former  inmate  (who  shall 
remain  nameless)  in  the  program 
stated  upon  hearing  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  stopping  of  the  program, 
“What  would  they  rather  see  in 
my  hand?  A  book  of  a  .357  Mag?” 


by  Tracey  Mullins 
North  Central  student 

The  hallways  were  loud  with 
talk  and  laughter  as  the  Spring 
semester  began  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central,  Monday, 
January  10.  Most  students  were 
discussing  new  classes  and  gifts 
received  for  Christmas,  but  one 
particular  girl  was  discussing  noth¬ 
ing  because  she  was  too  busy  look¬ 
ing  for  her  classroom. 

It  was  20  minutes  until  her  class 
began  and  she  still  had  to  buy  her 
book.  The  endless  chit-chat  around 
her  did  not  seem  to  annoy  but 
rather  intrigued  her,  she  said.  She 
was  hoping  that  she  too  would  soon 
meet  people  and  make  friends,  but 
that  would  have  to  wait  until  after 
she  took  care  of  more  important 
business. 

However,  her  business  was  in¬ 
terrupted  when  she  discovered 
that  the  book  she  needed  was  out 
of  stock.  This  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  troubles.  Although  she 
did  get  signed  up  for  a  class,  she 
was  not  assigned  an  advisor  and 
therefore  had  no  idea  which  of  her 
classes  would  transfer  from  her 
previous  college.  With  some  help 
from  staff  members  and  quick 
thinking,  22-year-old  Angie  Carter 
was  assigned  an  advisor  and, 
thanks  to  the  very  cold  weather, 
her  class  was  cancelled  two  days  in 


a  row,  so  she  did  not  need  her  book 
quite  yet.  She  has  since  then 
bought  her  book,  she  said. 

“A  lot  more  of  my  classes  trans¬ 
ferred  than  I  thought  would,”  said 
Carter  after  her  brief  encounter 
with  her  advisor.  She  is  taking 
one  class  this  semester,  MA  153. 
She  is  striving  for  a  bachelors  de¬ 
gree  in  Restaurant  Hotel  Man¬ 
agement  but  when  asked  if  she 
would  finish  her  degree  at  PU/NC, 
Carter  said,  “I  doubt  it.  My  best 
friend  and  I  are  supposed  to  move 
to  Indianapolis  in  August,  so  I’ll 
probably  finish  at  IUPUI.” 

It  is  not  hard  for  Carter  to  be  a 
new  student  at  PU/NC  because 
she  said  she  is  quick  at  making 
new  friends.  This  is  not  Carter’s 
first  college  experience.  She  spent 
three  years  attending  Glen  Oaks 
Community  College  in  Centre ville, 
Michigan  on  a  basketball  scholar¬ 
ship.  “I  was  nervous  my  first  day 
of  school  there  too,”  Carter  replied. 
She  also  said  that  it  did  not  take 
her  long  to  meet  her  classmates 
and  make  good  friends.  As  for 
PU/NC,  she  now  knows  exactly 
where  her  classroom  is  and  she 
even  says  “hello”  to  a  few  familiar 
faces  in  the  hallway. 

When  asked  about  her  first  class 
here.  Carter  said,  “Oh  my  gosh  it 
is  going  to  be  so  hard,  but  there  is 
a  cute  boy  in  my  math  class;  maybe 
I’ll  sit  next  to  him  on  Wednesday.” 


i 


The  1994  Purdue 
Basketball  Classic 
February  6 

Westville  High  School  Gym 
lp.m.:  I.U.K.  —  PU.NC 
3  p.m.:  Ancilla  —  I.U.N. 

5  p.m.:  Consolation  Game 
7  p.m.:  Championship 
Game 

For  more  information, 
contact  Jack  Peters, 
(219)  872-0527 


Intramural  Basketball 
Two  separate  leagues  will  be 
offered  for  men  and  women  ,  so 
please  sign  up! 

Students  interested  in  intramu¬ 
ral  basketball  may  sign  up  on 
posters  located  in  the  Game 
Room  and  Main  Floor  in  the  LSF 
Building 

Deadline  to  sign  up  is  noon, 
Friday,  Feb.  4. 

Draft  will  take  place  at 
12:15  p.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  7,  in 
the  Athletic  Office 
Action  begins  at  5  p.m., 
Sunday,  Feb.  13,  at  the 
Westville  Gym 

For  more  information,  contact 
Jack  Peters  at  (219)  872-0527 
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THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Go  by 
5  Speedy 

10  Vaulted  building 
part 

14  Painful 

15  Poetic  Muse 

16  Error 

17  Study  in  haste 

18  Stretched  tight 

19  Resiliency 

20  Desirable 
22  Blur 

24  Feel  pain 

25  Short  play 

26  On  land 
29  Malicious 

33  Small  opening 

34  Quick  bread 

35  —  shoestring 

36  Wee 

37  Balloon  basket 

38  Befit 

39  Assn.'s  cousin 

40  Make  points 

42  French  income 

43  Hire  again 

45  Former  White 
House  name 

46  Smell  —  (be 
leery) 

47  Stare 

48  Sufferer  of  a 
kind 

51  Very  hungry 

55  Give  off 

56  Hot  under  the 
collar 

58  Thomas  — 
Edison 

59  Competent 

60  Uproar 

61  Antlered  animal 

62  Row 

63  Pine 

64  Minced  oath 
DOWN 

1  Treaty  between 
nations 

2  Land  measure 

3  Phony 

4  Musical  work 

5  Hit  the  hay 

6  Common 
contraction 

7  Spasm 


1 
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44 

45 

46 

47 

46 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

1 

sc 

57 

1 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

All  Rights  Reserved 

8  a  girl!" 

9  Soft  leather 

10  Shrewd 

1 1  Walk  heavily 

12  Vocalize 

13  Dueling  weapon 
21  Ottoman 

23  A  very  little 

25  Seedlike  body 

26  Player 

27  County  in  Eng. 

28  Device  on  a 
door 

29  Frightening 

30  Spring  of  water 

31  Join 

32  Thereafter 
34  Get  going! 

38  Sing  to 

40  Brisk 

41  Make 
understandable 

42  Level 

44  Make  a 
difference 

45  Grotto 

47  Croc's  cousin 
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48  Edible  portion 

49  Both:  pref. 

50  Make  peevish 

51  —  avis 


52  Mr.  Cassini 

53  Eye  part 

54  Red  gem 

57  Medicinal  herb 
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Campuses  rocked  ’n’  rolled  by  quake 


by  Diana  Smith 
CPS 

It  isn’t  often  that  an 
all-nighter  can  save 
your  life,  but  two  Cal¬ 
ifornia  State  Univer- 
sity-Northridge  stu¬ 
dents  are  alive  today 
because  they  weren’t 
sleeping  when  almost 
everyone  else  was. 

Amy  Miller,  starting 
pitcher  for  the  CSU- 
Northridge  women’s  soft- 
ball  team,  and  third-base 
player  Shannon  Jones 
were  wide  awake  and  chat¬ 
ting  about  4:30  a.m.  in  their 
first-floor  apartment  when  the 
6.6-point  earthquake  jolted  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  crumpling 
freeways  and  buildings  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  hellish  scene  of  gushing  wa¬ 
ter  and  fires  caused  by  broken  wa¬ 
ter  and  gas  pipes. 

One  of  the  women  had  gone  into 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  a  snack  and 
the  other  was  in  the  bedroom  when 
the  earthquake  caused  the  ground 
to  leap  up  as  much  as  12  feet  near 
the  epicenter,  creating  a  jackham¬ 
mer  effect  particularly  devastat¬ 
ing  to  bridges,  roads  and  buildings. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  apartment 
complex  crushed  the  lower  floors 
just  as  Miller  and  Jones  were 
scrambling  to  safety. 

“One  student  went  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  one  went  out  the 
back  window,  and  that’s  how  they 
survived,”  said  Kaine  Thompson,  a 

However,  a  third  Cal  State  stu¬ 
dent  was  not  so  lucky.  Jaime 
Reyes,  19,  of  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
was  killed  when  the  apartment 
complex  near  the  university  col¬ 
lapsed.  Most  of  the  people  who 
died  in  the  apartment  complex 
were  sleeping  in  apartments  on  the 
lower  floors,  although  it  was  not 
certain  on  which  floor  Reyes  was  lo¬ 
cated,  Thompson  said. 

The  6.6-point  earthquake  caused 
damage  estimated  between  $15  bil¬ 
lion  and  $30  billion.  Nearly  5,000 
people  were  injured  during  the 
earthquake  or  shortly  thereafter 
from  falling  debris  and  broken 
glass.  The  death  toll  had  climbed 
to  more  than  50  as  of  Jan.  21. 


to  more  than  50  as  of  Jan.  21. 

Perhaps  the  most  unnerv¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  disaster  was 
hundreds  of  aftershocks,  some 
registering  more  than  5.0  on 
the  Richter  scale,  that  kept 
survivors  on  edge  in  the  days 
and  nights  that  followed. 

Many  people  chose  to 
sleep  outside  at  night 
rather  than  wake 
up  in  the  dark 
to  the  kind  of 
roars  and 
crashes 
that 
ac¬ 


com¬ 
panied  the 
first  tremor. 

The  aftershocks  also  made  dam¬ 
age  assessment  difficult  because 
buildings  that  were  in¬ 
spected  and  declared  safe 
after  the  initial  quake  were 
further  weakened  or  dam¬ 
aged  by  more  shaking,  said 
Bruce  Erickson,  director  of 
public  relations  for  CSU- 
Northridge,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  hardest 
hit  of  all  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

“The  campus  is  at  or  on 
the  epicenter.  Our  build- 
about  100  senior  universi¬ 
ty  employees,  including  the 
president  and  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  who  huddled  in  a 
makeshift  tent  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  grounds. 

All  campus  buildings 
were  closed  until  they 
could  be  inspected  further. 

A  2,500-vehicle  parking 
garage  collapsed,  while  fire 
destroyed  two  floors  of  a 
main  science  building.  The 
library  also  suffered  sig¬ 
nificant  damage. 

The  27,000-student  cam¬ 
pus  had  been  scheduled  to 
begin  registration  the  week 
of  the  earthquake,  with 


library  also  suffered  significant 
damage. 

The  27,000-student  campus  had 
been  scheduled  to  begin  registra¬ 
tion  the  week  of  the  earthquake, 
with  classes  scheduled  to  start  Jan. 
31.  Erickson  said  classes  may  be 
delayed  by  a  week,  depending  on 
how  badly  the  buildings  have  been 
damaged. 

College  of  the  Canyons,  a  com¬ 
munity  college  located  in  Santa 
Marita,  Calif,  sustained  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $250,000  in  damages  be¬ 
cause  of  the  earthquake,  accord¬ 
ing  to  hasty  estimates  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  Community  Colleges. 

“Interior  spaces  are  a  shambles,” 
read  one  preliminary  assessment  of 
damage,  which  noted  that  the  costs 
could  be  much  higher  since  the  lack 
of  electricity  has  hampered  in¬ 
spections.  “Many  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  are  smashed.” 

Ventura  College  reported  struc¬ 
tural  damage  to  a  gymnasium, 
while  Moorpark  College  reported 


ceiling  damages  of  about  $40,000. 

Erickson  said  the  earthquake 
turned  the  contents  of  most  build¬ 
ings  upside  down,  particularly  in 
buildings  like  libraries  where 
shelves  collapsed  and  thousands 
of  books  tumbled  into  piles  on  the 
floors.  “It’s  like  being  taken  into  a 
tumbler  and  shaken  up,”  he  said. 

Lynda  Fulford,  public  relations 
coordinator  at  California  Lutheran 
University,  said  toppled  shelves 
and  a  burst  water  pipe  in  a  dormi¬ 
tory  were  among  the  main  dam¬ 
ages  that  occurred  at  the  3,000- 
student  campus  in  Thousand  Oaks. 
“We  were  veiy  lucky.  We  just  had 
cosmetic  damage,”  she  said. 

Classes  started  Jan.  18  on  sched¬ 
ule  at  California  Lutheran,  al¬ 
though  two  satellite  campuses  in 
North  Hollywood  and  Woodland 
Hills  were  closed  until  Jan.  31  be¬ 
cause  of  damages. 

Classes  were  canceled  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  earthquake  while 
inspection  teams  went  from  build¬ 


ing  to  building  to  determine  struc¬ 
tural  safety. 

The  University  of  Califomia-Los 
Angeles  canceled  many  of  its  Jan. 
18  classes  after  issuing  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  campus  “sustained 
relatively  little  damage.” 

Santa  Monica  College  also  re¬ 
ported  significant  damage,  al¬ 
though  the  extent  was  not  clear. 
A  recorded  message  said  that  class¬ 
es  had  been  canceled  until  Jan.  24, 
and  efforts  to  contact  staff  at  the 
school  were  unsuccessful. 

People  who  live  and  work  in  the 
affected  areas  went  about  their 
business  the  day  after  the  quake 
with  the  kind  of  surprising  cheer 
that  survivors  often  assume  when 
disaster  threatens. 

“It  has  brought  people  togeth¬ 
er,”  Erickson  said.  “The  image  that 
people  have  that  Los  Angeles  is 
cold  and  uncaring  is  not  accurate. 
Every  campus  in  the  system  has  re¬ 
sponded  with  help.” 
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Report  blasts  undergraduate  education 


RACINE,  Wis.  -  America's  system  of  higher  education  is 
not  preparing  graduates  to  meet  the  nation's  future  needs 
in  terms  of  skills,  knowledge  and  ethics,  a  report  charges. 

The  report,  issued  in  December  by  the  Wingspread  Group 
on  Higher  Education  after  a  year's  study  by  business  and 
education  leaders,  challenges  the  nation's  3,400  colleges  and 
universities  to  engage  in  a  candid,  far-reaching  assessment 
of  the  state  of  higher  education. 

"A  disturbing  and  dangerous  mismatch  exists  between 
what  American  society  needs  from  higher  education  and 
what  is  is  receiving.  The  mismatch  is  most  dangerous  in  the 
area  of  undergraduate  education,”  the  report  said.  The 
American  imperative  for  the  21st  century  is  that  society 
must  hold  higher  education  to  much  higher  expectations  or 
risk  national  decline." 


The  United  States  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  com¬ 
pete  in  a  global  economy  unless  undergraduates  gain  a 
higher  degree  of  skills  and  knowledge  than  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  getting,  said  William  Brock,  a  former  U.S.  senator, 
secretary  of  labor  and  the  current  chairman  of  the  study 
group. 

"We  have  issued  this  "wake  up  call'1  to  alert  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  nation’s  college  and  universities  that  they  must 
rethink  their  basic  assumptions  and  how  they  go  about 
their  business,"  Brock  said.  "Too  much  of  higher  education 
and  education  at  every  level  seems  to  be  organized  for  the 
convenience  of  educators. 

”:Too  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  fail  to 
put  student  learning  first.  Too  many  are  conveying  to  stu¬ 
dents  that  individual  and  community  values  -  civility,  tol¬ 


erance,  hard  work,  compassion.  -  don’t  matter  very  much. 
And,  too  many  are  failing  to  create  the  habits  of  mind  nec¬ 
essary  for  lifelong  learning." 

The  report  also  challenges  trustees,  administrators,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  to: 

‘Evaluate  themselves  against  a  42-point  self-assess¬ 
ment  checklist"  and  make  public  an  institutional  develop¬ 
ment  plan  to  build  on  strengths  and  remedy  weaknesses 

‘Define  and  publish  higher  standards  of  admission  and 
graduation  and  develop  ways  to  measure  institutional  and 
student  progress  toward  those  standards. 

‘Develop  a  required  core  curriculum  to  assure  students 
a  broad  liberal  education  in  addition  to  professional  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Help  Wanted  Participants  Needed 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 


Looking  for  second  wives  (  first 
year  of  remarriage)  for  Ph.D.  the¬ 
sis  research  questionnaire.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  assured.  Complemen¬ 
tary  three  month  subscription  to 
STEPFAMILIES  &  BEYOND 
upon  completion.  Call  (219)-  938- 
6962  or  write  Listening,  Inc.  De¬ 
partment  PU/NC  3600  S.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Suite  D-2  Hobart,  IN  46342 


SPRING  BREAK 

Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guaran¬ 
tee!  Organize  15  friends  and 
your  trip  is  FREE! 
TAKE  A  BREAK  STUDENT 
TRAVEL 

(800)  328-7283 


GREEKS  &  CLUBS 


EARN  $50-$250 

for  YOURSELF 
Plus 

up  to  S5QQ  for  your  club! 

This  fundraiser  costs  nothing 
and  lasts  one  week. 

Call  now  and  receive 
a  free  gift. 

1-800-932-0528  Ext  65. 


HOWARD 
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PLACEMENT 

OFFICE 


RESUME  AND  COVER  LETTER  WORKSHOPS 

Workshops  are  scheduled  on  the  following  dates: 

Monday,  January  31,  1994 

12:15  pm  -  1:00  pm,  LSF  77 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 

4:00  pm  -  5:00  pm,  Schwarz  215 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1994 

12:15  pm  -  1:00  pm,  LSF  60 
Thursday,  February  17,  1994 
4:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

These  will  be  informal  meetings.  Bring  your  resume,  if  you  have  one,  and  feel  free  to  bring 
your  lunch! 

JOB  FAIR 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  host  for  the  spring  Focus  Job  Fair.  It  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  March  18, 1994  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Michigan  City,  from  9:00  am  - 12:00  noon.  If  you 
are  interested  in  attending,  you  may  pre-register  in  the  Placement  Office  until  Friday, 
February  25,  1994.  to  pre-register,  you  must  submit  a  resume  and  a  check  for  $2.00, 
payable  to  “Focus  Job  Fair.”  Your  resume  will  then  be  included  in  the  employer’s  resume 
book  which  is  used  to  pre-select  candidates  to  interview  at  the  fair.  You  may  also  register 
at  the  door  on  the  day  of  the  fair  for  $5.00. 

UNCLE  SAM  IS  HIRING! 

The  Placement  Office  has  information  on  government  jobs.  Check  the  Hot  Jobs  Board  for 
current  listings  and  the  Job  Postings  for  ongoing  listings.  Applications  and  brochures  are 
available  in  the  Placement  Office. 

PTACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thurs¬ 
day  from  8:00  am  -  6:00  pm  and  Friday  from  8:00  am  -  4:30  pm,  evening  and  Saturday  hours 
by  appointment.  Call  Gail  Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment* 


SPRING  HllL AK 

PANAMA  CUT  REACH,  FLORIDA 


•Shell  Island  Party  Cruise 

650'  Gulf  Beach  Frontage 
2  Outdoor  Swimming  Pools 
1  Indoor  Heated  Pool 
Restaurant,  2  &  3  Room  Suites 

SANDPIPER-BEACON 

1  7403  Front  Beach  Road 
Panama  City  Beach,  FL  32413 


RESERVATIONS 

1-800-488-8828 


•Beach  Bonfire  Parties 

Tiki  Beach  Bar/Volleyball 
Sailboats,  Jelskis  &  Parasails 
Karaoke  Beach  Party 
Area  Discount  Coupons 

FROM  $104  PER  WEEK 
PER  PERSON 
4  PERSON  OCCUPANCY 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Shihong  Chen,  academic  systems  manager,  has  been  elected  as  Who 's 
Who  Worldwide  1994-95. 

Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  Continuing  Education  Non-Credit  Program¬ 
ming,  has  announced  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  Michigan  City  Area  Schools.  Currently  he  is  serving  as  vice 
president  of  the  board. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Physics/Mathematics 
Section,  attended  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers  winter 
meeting  Jan.  3-8,  1994  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  participated  in  workshops 
on  “  Teaching  Physics  with  Simulation  Software”  and  “Enhancing  Intro¬ 
ductory  Labs  with  QuickTime  and  Video  for  Windows.” 

Prof.  Halina  Miziniak,  assistant  professor  of  nursing,  and  Prof.  Ann 
Moodie,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  gave  a  presentation  on  “The 
Essential  Health  Pattern  Assessment  Tool”  at  the  Mosby/Resource  Appli¬ 
cation  Nursing  Faculty  Conference  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Jan  3-5. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  is  co¬ 
author  of  Precalculus  Investigations  Using  Maple  V,  published  by  Harper/ 
Collins  College  Publishers.  The  manual  was  released  at  the  annual  joint 
winter  meetings  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  Jan.  12-15  in  Cincinnati.  At  that  conference.  Dr. 
Schwingendorf  presented  “What  Do  They  Want  From  Us?”  as  part  of  a 
M  A  A  panel  on  Curriculum  Reform  in  Engineering  and  Mathematics  for  the 
MAA  Committee  on  Reform  in  Undergraduate  Education.  He  also  co¬ 
presented  a  paper  on  “Attitude  Changes  of  Calculus  Students  in  the  Purdue 
Calculus  Project.”  He  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  MAA  Committee  on 
Computers  in  Mathematics  Education. 


speaking  engagements 


Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  spoke  on  “Atmo¬ 
spheric  Oxygen  and  Dinosaur  Performance  Limitations”  to  the  Paleontol¬ 
ogy  and  Biology  Divisions  of  the  China  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Beijing, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  on  Jan.  17. 

Dr.  L.  Ross  Blythe,  professor  of  education  spoke  on  “Tales  of  Chicago”  to 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Chesterton  Women’s  Club. 

Ms.  Judy  Davis,  assistant  director  of  financial  aid,  is  this  year’s  regional 
coordinator  for  High  School  Financial  Aid  Nights  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
Student  Financial  Aid  Association  (ISFAA).  She  and  Mr.  Jerry  Lewis, 
director  of  financial  aid,  conducted  help  sessions  for  families  and  students 
at  10  high  schools  in  Northern  Indiana  during  the  month  of  January. 


Dr.  Debbye  Turner 

1990  Miss  America 

will  speak  on 

“Excellence  in  Life’s  Pursuits: 
Remembering  Community  Responsibility” 

Wednesday,  Feb.  9*7  p.m.  EST 

Hesburgh  Library  Auditorium 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  and  coordina¬ 
tor  of  Foreign  Languages  Programming,  chaired  a  session  on  “Feminist 
Theory  11”  at  the  VI  Associacion  Femenina  Hispanica  held  at  Loyola 
University,  Chicago,  Oct.  22-24.  She  also  presented  a  paper  on  “Female 
body  and  political  opposition  in  La  Rompiente  by  Reina  Roffe.” 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  conducted  a  training  needs  analysis  with  Rogers  High  School 
teachers  on  Jan.  6.  On  Jan.  11,  he  conducted  a  team  building  session  for 
Rogers  administrators  and  faculty. 


etc. 


Ms.  Madonna  R.  Tritle,  part-time  instructor  in  computer  technology, 
completed  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration  from  Indiana  University 
North  West  in  December  1993. 


February  Honors  Black  History 

African  American  artifacts  will  be  on  display  in  the 
student  services  showcase  across  from  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  office  in  February,  in  recognition  of  Black  History 
Month.  In  addition,  the  campus  Multicultural  Committee 
has  scheduled  the  following  events: 

Gospel  Music 

Joint  Concert  by  Area  Church  Choirs 

Wednesday  ,  Feb.  16, 

6:30  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 

“Contribution” 

a  one-act  play  performed  by  the 
Black  Cultural  Center  Theatrical  Troupe 
Purdue  West  Lafayette 

Wednesday,  Feb.  23 

7  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 
Both  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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Colleagues,  students  react  to  teacher’s  death 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Adrienne  has  lived  with  me,  I 
think  1 

Have  touched  her  hair  and 
heard  her  soft  voice 
One  night  at  midnight  when 
the  children  were 
Sleeping,  and  l  was  so  cold, 
and  alone,  and 
Mute.  God,  I  could  not  even 
speak  and  she 

Shouted  for  me  -  screamed,  in 
a  lover’s  voice 
That  life  was  full  and  long 
and  good. 

The  excerpt  above  is  from  the 
poem  that  was  the  winning  entry  in 
the  1986  Portals  writing  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  author 
Adrienne  Rich.  The  author,  Carol 
Mayhew  D’Aloisio,  or  Carol  Rogers, 
as  some  knew  her,  a  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  instructor, 
died  early  Saturday  morning,  Feb. 
5,  1994  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  Indiana  Hwy  8  near  Knox. 

“Her  car  was  not  found  till 
around  8:30  a.m.,”  said  Carolyn 
Barnard,  a  guest  lecturer  of  the 
Letters  and  Languages  Section  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central, 
“The  police  report  that  they  as¬ 
sume  that  she  fell  asleep  while 
driving  home  and  when  her  car 


turned  over  in  the  ditch,  she 
drowned.” 

“We’ve  been  friends  for  about  16 
years.  We  met  here  at  PU/NC 
when  she  was  going  to  school  here.” 

Gene  Zollman,  Student  Service 
coordinator  for  the  Purdue  prison 
program  said,  “She  was  really  liked 
there.  I  remember  when  we  had  to 
cancel  her  class  once  and  I  stood  by 
the  door  to  tell  the  inmates.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  stu¬ 
dents  walking  away  mumbling  and 
complaining  because  a  class  had 
been  canceled.” 

Barnard  said,  “There  are  no  cat¬ 
egories  to  pigeonhole  Carol  into, 
she  was  so  versatile.  She  was,  or 
had  a  flamboyant  flair,  from  the 
way  she  dressed,  to  the  way  she 
conducted  her  classes.  She  thought 
she  got  better  writing  by  keeping 
her  classes  informal.” 

A  student  from  her  Saturday  En¬ 
glish  102  class,  Carol  Millsap,  said, 
“It’s  really  a  loss....  There  were  only 
five  of  us  in  that  class,  and  we  only 
met  about  three  times,  but  I  can’t 
explain  the  impact  that  she  had 
on  me  in  a  few  words.  She  encour¬ 
aged  and  inspired  us  all,  and  said 
that  she  thought  that  anyone  or 
all  of  us  could  be  a  good  writer.” 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  associate 
professor  and  director  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  friend  said,  “Carol  was 
the  first  person  here  to  invite  me 


home  to  dinner  with  her.  It  really 
impressed  me  at  the  time,  that  with 
all  the  things  she  had  going  on  then 
with  her  struggles  of  a  single  moth¬ 
er  and  all,  that  she  had  the  time  for 
me.” 

It  was  observed  throughout  the 
entire  process  of  gathering  the  in¬ 
formation  for  this  article,  that  there 
was  an  air  of  great  loss  when 
speaking  to  her  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  One  could  tell  that  a  special 
light  of  life  had  been  taken  from 
them.  That  a  tragedy  had  fallen 
upon  those  that  knew  her  and  one 
that  is  now  carried  to  those  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
have  known  her. 

On  this  small  and  glorious 
soul.  Some  goddess 
Has  left  for  me  a  mantle  of  my 
own. 

And  in  its  deepest  pocket  is 
The  Book  of  Rhythms: 
Seasonal  rhythms,  lunar 
rhythms,  diurnal  rhythms: 
The  crooning,  rocking 
rhythms  of  the  night. 

The  headlong,  feeding 
rhythms  of  the  day. 

And  I  am  better  suited-with 
circles  of  life, 

Cycles  of  light,  symbols  of 
love. 

Carol  Mayhew  D’Aloisio 
June  9, 1956-February  5,  1994 
Related  story  page  11. 


Medieval  times  on  campus 


A  day  late  for  Mardi  Gras?  I 
think  not.  Drs.  Unger  and  Bar¬ 
reto  belong  to  the  Society  for  Cre¬ 
ative  Anachronism  (SCA),  an  ed¬ 
ucational  organization  based  on 
the  landed  nobility  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Middle  Ages  and  Renais¬ 
sance. 

On  this  particular  Wednesday, 
Unger 


by  Marge  Finnell 
Spectator 

Production  Assistant 


It  was  February  16  and  out  in 
the  hall,  the  students  were  talk¬ 
ing  and  having  a  ball.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  who  should 
appear, but  Drs.  Unger  and  Bar¬ 
reto  in  medieval  gear. 


•  See  Medieval  page  2  Dr  Laura  Unger 


Dino  tracks  uncovered 


photo  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rich  Hengst 

Dinosaur  tracks  forever  Ingrained  In  the  earth  are  visible  to 
on-lookers,  while  being  studied  by  a  team  of  researchers. 


by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

The  possible  last  tracks  of  the 
dinosaurs  were  uncovered  and 
studied  in  China  over  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  by  Dr.  Rich  Hengst, 
assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  Dr.  Keith  Rigby,  a  paleon¬ 
tologist  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  11  others  including 
Brenda  Buch,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
at  New  Mexico  State  Universi¬ 
ty. 

Hengst  and  Rigby  are  two  of 
the  team  of  four  researchers  who 
formulated  the  Pele  Hypothesis, 


a  new  explanation  of  dinosaur 
extinction. 

This  10  day  expedition’s  first 
priority  was  to  examine  dinosaur 
egg  nests  which  are  plentiful  in 
this  part  of  China;  however,  this 
part  of  the  study  did  not  happen. 
Some  members  of  the  Chinese 
government  thought  the  team 
wanted  to  steal  the  fossilized 
eggs,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  excavate  the  eggs  for  further 
study. 

“The  government  gave  per¬ 
mission,  but  others  raised  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  untrue;  they 

•  See  Dinos  page  2 
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Pearl  Jam  to  perform 
at  Purdue 


by  Stacey  Manner 
Features  Editor 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Purdue  Exponent 

Pearl  Jam  has  chosen  Pur¬ 
due  for  its  only  Indiana  per¬ 
formance  of  its  “Vs”  tour.  The 
band  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
March  17  in  the  Elliott  Hall 
of  Music. 

Joe  Pinto,  publicist  for  the 
Purdue  Student  Concert  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  junior  in  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  said 
the  concert  board  began  work¬ 
ing  about  four  weeks  ago  to 
get  Pearl  Jam  to  perform  at 
Elliott. 

"They  (Pearl  Jam)  had  a  few 


minor  demands.  But,  basical¬ 
ly,  they  chose  Purdue  because 
of  the  location  and  the  size. 
They  didn’t  want  anything  too 
big,”  Pinto  said. 

Eric  Tomaszewski,  chair¬ 
person  for  the  Purdue  Student 
Concert  Committee  and  a  ju¬ 
nior  in  the  School  of  Science 
said,  “The  big  thing  for  us  was 
to  keep  it  quiet  until  it  could  be 
officially  confirmed.” 

Tomaszewski  said  commo¬ 
tion  from  dealing  with  curious 
fans  would  have  deterred  the 
confirmation  process  because 
the  committee  would  not  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  getting 
the  concert  organized. 
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Medieval 

Continued  from  page  1 

and  Barreto  were  gracious  enough 
to  share  with  Purdue  University 
North  Central  the  “Medieval  Times 
Revisited,”  during  the  weekly 
lunch  series. 

In  the  SCA,  every  person  and 
local  branch  of  the  organization 
must  choose  medieval  names  by 
which  they  would  like  to  be  known. 
Names  cannot  include  titles,  those 
have  to  be  earned  through  vari¬ 
ous  works  and,  of  course,  through 
battle  field  experience.  Costumes 
must  be  realistic  facsimiles  of  pe¬ 
riod  dress.  Dr.  Laura  Unger 
known  as  Mistress  Theodora  be¬ 
longs  to  The  Shire  of  Greyhope 

Dinos 

Continued  from  page  1 

stopped  us  for  the  time  being, 
though,”  Hengst  said. 

This  little  glitch  did  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  expedition,  howev¬ 
er.  The  team  plotted  and  marked 
the  trackways  of  dinosaurs  and 
found  layers  of  fossilized  lava  un¬ 
derneath  them.  They  can  date  the 


(covering  LaPorte,  Porter  and  Lake 
Counties).  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Laurel,  chosen  for 
great  skill  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences. 
Dr.  Rey  Barreto  (Lord  Damian  Ni- 
hthauk)  is  involved  with  The  Shire 
of  White  Waters  (South  Bend- 
Mishawaka).  Joining  Drs.  Unger 
and  Barreto  in  presenting  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  were  Doyle  Blooding  (Lord 
Amall  Kuntz)  and  Clint  Hotaling 
(Lord  Nikolaus). 

Lord  Damien  Nihthauk  and  Lord 
Amall  Kuntz  dazzled  the  audience 
with  an  exhibition  of  sword  play 
accompanied  by  a  display  of  various 
swords,  from  broadswords  to 
rapiers,  and  other  armaments  used 
in  duels  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Mistress  Theodora  along  with  Lord 
Nikolaus  presented  to  us  the  gen¬ 


tler  side  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its 
heraldry,  music,  leather  working 
and  needlework.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  skills  and  crafts 
that  can  be  explored  in  the  SCA. 

When  asked  why  one  would  join 
the  SCA,  Dr.  Barreto  replied,  “The 
ability  of  being  able  to  lose  yourself 
in  a  totally  different  time  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  people  were  polite  and 
where  a  person’s  word  is  truly  his 
bond.  If  you  don’t  have  honor,  you 
don’t  have  anything.” 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  the  SCA,  please  contact  Dr. 
Laura  Unger  (785-5276)  or  Dr.  Rey 
Barreto  (785-5475).  Both  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have  about  joining  the  SCA. 


lava  and  can  give  an  approximate 
date  to  the  trackways.  This  part  of 
the  expedition  seemed  to  find  new 
information  in  the  ongoing  study  of 
dinosaurs. 

“Time  frame  equivalents  turn 
out  to  be  more  important  than 
studying  the  egg  shells,”  Hengst 
said. 

The  team  walked  approximate¬ 
ly  15  miles  a  day  following  the  fos¬ 
silized  ash  flow  up  and  down  the 


mountainsides.  Most  people  in  the 
nearby  villages  had  never  seen  a 
westerner  before.  “Interpretation 
was  very  difficult  at  times,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hengst.  “We  had  four 
translators  with  us  all  the  time.” 

The  Pele  Hypothesis  had  been 
criticized  by  other  scientists,  but 
these  new  findings  help  provide 
support  for  the  theory. 

“The  Pele  Hypothesis  seems  to  be 
holding  water,”  Hengst  said. 


Career  Testing  Available 
There  are  two  types  of  testing  available. 

1.  Discover:  This  is  a  free  computer  based  career  search  program  that  gen¬ 
erates  career  choices  based  on  one’s  interests,  abilities,  and  experiences. 
Student  must  complete  a  questionnaire  prior  to  appointment.  Allow  1  and 
1/2  hours  per  appointment.  Call  Leigh  Fuller  EXT  284 

2.  Career  Test  Battery  -  Interest  and  Aptitude 

Series  of  five  individual  tests  relating  to  intelligence,  aptitude  in  verbal 
and  math  areas,  psychological  type,  career  interests  and  personality  pro¬ 
file.  Allow  3  hours  to  complete  testing. 

For  appointment  call  Maureen  Juranek  EXT  230 

Both  tests  offered  through  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  (LSF  103). 


Priority  deadline  for  applying 
for  financial  aid  for  94-95  is 
March  1 .  File  a  Free  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Federal  Student  Aid 
or  Renewal  Free  Application 
for  Federal  Student  Aid. 
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Sexual  harassment  victim 
speaks  out 


Funny  man  comes  to  call 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 


Dave  Rudolf  and  “Amy  the  love  vixen,”  as  he  called  her  as  he  pulled  her  from  the  audlenceto  pose 
for  the  camera. 


by  Carey  Millsap 
Spectator  Editor 

The  standing  room  only  crowd  in  the  LSF  cafe¬ 
teria  on  Monday,  Feb.  ,7  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
F.A.C.E.-sponsored  production  of  Dave  Rudolf. 

Rudolf,  a  Chicago  comedian,  put  on  a  great 
show  for  the  North  Central  students.  This  tal¬ 
ented  musician  could  and  did  play  any  tune  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  audience. 

“My  name  is  Dave  Rudolf  if  you  like  the  show,” 


Rudolf  said.  “John  Denver  if  you  don’t” 

“He  is  pretty  funny,”  said  Kim  Stantz.  “He  can 
really  play  guitar,”  Cheri  Lundstrom  said. 

Rudolf  joked  and  taunted  the  audience  through¬ 
out  the  hour  long  show.  “Audience  participation 
is  a  must  when  watching  Rudolf,”  one  student  re¬ 
marked. 

One  student  afraid  of  being  Rudolfs  next  tar¬ 
get,  left  the  cafeteria  saying,  “I  am  afraid  to  sit 
down.” 


by  Mary  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Sara  Wilkowitz  (a  real  student, 
but  not  her  real  name)  feels  that 
she  has  been  sexually  harassed  by 
one  of  her  professors  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central. 

“It’s  made  me  paranoid  over  this 
course  and  I  get  physically  ill  every 
time  I  go  into  that  class,”  she  said 
in  an  interview  earlier  this  month. 
“I  live  in  fear  that  my  grades  will 
suffer  because  I  won’t  go  along  with 
him.” 

Sara  reported  the  harassment 
to  two  other  people  in  authority 
and  got  two  different  responses,  so 
she  decided  to  sweat  out  the 
semester.  “The  thing  that  makes 
me  so  mad  is  that  I’ve  talked  with 
other  women  who  said  that  it's  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  he  does  these 
things,”  she  said. 

Does  Sara  have  any  recourse  oth¬ 
er  than  ‘sweating  it  out”? 

Absolutely. 

“There  are  people  on  campus  who 
have  worked  with  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  situations  and  will  not  put 
up  with  them,”  said  Pat  Carlisle,  di¬ 
rector  of  Student  Support  Services 
and  Affirmative  Action  Officer.  “If 
we  don't  stand  up  to  it,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  change.” 

Carlisle’s  office  is  the  first  place 
a  student,  staff  or  faculty  member 
should  go  with  reports  of,  or  ques¬ 
tions  about,  sexual  harassment. 
Purdue  University  has  established 
procedures  for  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

The  University  policy  as  well  as 
state  and  federal  law  recognizes 
three  basic  kinds  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment: 

■  Quid  pro  quo  or  “this  for  that” 
harassment  occurs  when  sexual  fa¬ 
vors  or  activities  are  explicitly  or 
implicitly  demanded  in  exchange 
for  a  job  or  educational  benefit.  A 
supervisor  may  make  a  sex  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  job  or  a  professor  may 
insinuate  that  a  favorable  recom¬ 
mendation  or  a  grade  depends  on  a 
student's  willingness  to  become  a 
sexual  companion.  Quid  pro  quo 
harassment  also  occurs  when  sex¬ 
ual  advances  are  rejected  and  there 
is  evidence  of  retaliation,  such  as 
discharge,  demotion  or  a  poor 
grade. 

■  Hostile  environment  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  occurs  when  unwelcome 
sexual  conduct  significantly  inter¬ 
feres  with  school  or  work  perfor¬ 
mance.  It  is  behavior  that  creates 
an  intimidating,  hostile  or  offen¬ 
sive  learning  or  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Some  examples  are:  com¬ 
ments  about  one’s  appearance,  re¬ 
marks  that  denigrate  a  person 
based  on  gender,  frequent  jokes  of 


a  sexual  nature,  lewd  gestures,  un¬ 
wanted  hugging,  kissing  or  patting 
or  other  inappropriate  sexual 
touching,  the  display  of  sexually 
suggestive  pictures  or  cartoons  and 
physical  intimidation. 

■  Sexual  favoritism  occurs  when  a 
person  is  granted  a  job,  a  promotion 
or  an  academic  benefit  because  he 
or  she  submits  to  requests  for  sex¬ 
ual  favors.  In  this  situation,  other 
employees  or  students  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  if  they  were  not  given  due  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  qualifications  or 
performance. 

Students  like  Sara  fear  retalia¬ 
tion  by  going  to  authorities  and  are 
concerned  that  their  complaints 
won’t  be  treated  confidentially.  Not 
true.  “All  complaints  are  treated 
discreetly  and  thoughtfully  and  re¬ 
taliation  for  making  a  complaint 
is  prohibited  by  the  University  ,” 
said  Carlisle. 

Is  there  a  major  problem  with 
sexual  harassment  at  PU/NC? 

According  to  a  1992  question¬ 
naire,  students  were  asked,  “[Is] 
sexual  harassment  a  problem  on 
the  North  Central  campus?” 

The  students  who  agreed  num¬ 
bered  148  out  of  2,291  questioned. 
Those  who  disagreed  were  1,286, 
and  857  had  no  opinion. 

This  reporter  conducted  a  ran¬ 
dom  mini-poll  on  campus  earlier 
this  month.  Out  of  the  17  women 
questioned,  two,  one  of  which  was 
“Sara,”  said  they  felt  they  had  a 
problem. 

“Sexual  harassment  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  serious  problem  on 
campus,”  said  Carlisle.  “Three  or 
four  times  a  year  students  come  in 
for  information  and  there  have 
been  one  or  two  problems  that 
we’ve  investigated.  In  the  eight 
years  I’ve  been  here  those  figures  in 
the  student  questionnaire  haven’t 
changed  dramatically,”  she  said. 

When  asked  if  any  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  had  situations  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  problems  by  students, 
Carlisle  said,  “There  have  been  one 
or  two  situations  like  this,  but  these 
were  discussed  and  no  charges  were 
brought  against  the  students.” 

Carlisle  said  that  she  and  four 
other  PU/NC  staff  members  sire  re¬ 
ceiving  training  as  Sexual  Harass¬ 
ment  mediators:  Patricia  Dully,  as¬ 
sistant  director,  Personnel  Services; 
John  Coggins,  dean  of  students; 
Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish;  and  Arnold 
Brown,  associate  professor  of  or¬ 
ganizational  leadership  and  su¬ 
pervision,  These  people  can  assist 
and  advise  students  and  others  who 
have  questions  or  problems. 

“A  lot  of  what  I  do  focuses  into 
the  categories  of  awareness,  edu¬ 
cation,  rights  and  responsibilities,” 
Carlisle  said. 


Senate 

by  Kaye  Mosley 
Student  Senator 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  until 
Spring  Break  and  it  seems  like  the 
semester  just  began.  We  hope  that 
everything  is  going  well  with  your 
classes  so  far. 

The  Senate  would  like  to  wel¬ 
come  a  new  member  to  our  clan, 
Chris  Mink.  Chris  will  be  gradu¬ 
ating  this  spring  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  Liberal  Arts.  Welcome 
Chris! 

We  want  to  thank  everyone  who 
bought  a  carnation  for  Valentine’s 


says 

Day.  It  was  a  great  success;  we 
sold  every  single  one  of  them,  and 
all  of  the  proceeds  went  directly  to 
the  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
fund.  By  the  way,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  applying  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship;  the  forms  may  be  found  on  our 
door  (LSF  132),  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  office,  and  the  Student  Sup¬ 
port  Services  office.  Once  they  are 
completed,  they  should  be  turned  in 
to  Maureen  Juranek  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  office. 

Also,  don’t  forget  the  annual 
Bastille  Day  lock  up.  This  year  it 
will  be  held  on  March  15  and  16. 


The  charge  is  $1.00  for  5  minutes. 
Each  criminal  may  post  bail  for 
double  the  amount  that  was 
charged  to  put  them  in  jail .  This  is 
a  good  way  to  pay  your  friends  back 
for  tricks  they  have  played  on  you. 
Remember,  this  isn’t  limited  to  stu¬ 
dents  only!  Professors  are  eligible 
for  lock  up  also!  Once  again  all 
proceeds  go  directly  to  the  Student 
Senate  Scholarship  fund. 

Good  luck  with  midterms  and 
have  a  safe  and  fun  Spring  Break! 
Hopefully,  there  won’t  be  a  snow¬ 
storm  down  South  this  year! 
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Construction:  Slowly  but  surely 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millaap 

Work  on  North  Central’s  third  building  continues  through  all  the  poor  weather. 


by  Mary  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

WESTVILLE  -  Despite  the  intensely  cold  weather, 
the  work  on  the  new  building  at  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  has  been  progressing,  although  a 
little  slower  than  normal. 

“Considering  the  weather,  the  crews  have  done 
very  well,”>said  Thom  Nelson,  director  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  plant 

According  to  the  proposed  schedule,  either  por¬ 
tions  or  the  remainder  of  the  third  floor  decking  will 


be  poured  by  now.  Also,  two-thirds  of  the  basement 
supports  have  been  removed. 

Most  of  the  activity  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
basement  with  the  installation  of  masonry  blocks, 
plumbing,  electrical  and  duct  work. 

At  present,  the  offices  that  will  be  moved  to  the 
new  building  are  planning  for  new  equipment,  po¬ 
sitioning  of  existing  equipment,  space  development 
and  usage. 

“The  contractors  are  still  confident  that  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  ready  for  classes  in  the  spring  of  1995,” 
Nelson  said. 


12th  Annual  Conference  A 

Saturday,  March  26,  1994  £ 

9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

held  on  the  campus  of  ^0  4  L>_ ^ 

Purdue  University  North  Central  ^  (D 

Sponsored  by  the  Women  of  Purdue  University  North  Central 

13  Workshops  on  Topics  of  Interest  to  Women 

This  Year’s  Conference  Theme:  “Our  Diversity” 

Fee  for  Currently  Registered  PU/NC  Students: 

Conference:  $5  •  Luncheon  (optional):  $7 

Qeneral  Registration  Fee: 

Conference:  $15  •  Luncheon  (optional):  $7 

"Registration  Deadline:  Monday,  March  21,  1994 

Brochures  with  program  details  and  registration  information  are 
available  outside  40  &  140  SWRZ,  103,  104  &  111  LSF. 


AN  EQUAL  ACCESS/EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  UNIVERSITY 


Slightly  off  campus 


Professor  receives  mail  bomb 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Investigators  are  still  working  to  de¬ 
termine  who  sent  a  bomb  to  the  home  of  a  Harvard  University  Med- 
icalSchool  faculty  member  in  December,  authorities  said. 

•  ,  ?auJ  ®fBenher8> ***  asistant  professor  of  neurology  at  the  med¬ 
ical  school  who  works  at  Children’s  Hospital,  unwittingly  averted 
the  detonation  of  two  six-inch  pipe  bombs  contained  in  a  package 
sent  to  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass.,  The  Harvard  Crimson  report¬ 
ed, 

On  December  19,  after  Rosenberg  and  his  wife  returned  from  a 
vacation,  he  cut  open  the  top  of  the  box  with  a  knife  rather  than 
opening  the  flaps,  which  would  have  acitivated  the  bombs.  When 
he  saw  a  metal  cylinder  and  wires  in  the  package  he  and  his  wife 

ran  out  of  the  house  and  he  called  the  police. 

The  state  fire  marshal's  office  disarmed  both  of  the  bombs.  Po¬ 
lice  said  the  explision  “would  have  killed  anyone  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.” 

Authorities  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  new  information 
since  the  incident. 

“It’s  still  under  activie  investigation,”  said  Group  Supervisor 
John  Dowd  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  in 
Boston. 

lieutenant  Robert  McDonald  of  the  Newton  Police  Department, 
which  is  assisting  in  the  investigation,  said  investigators  are  still 
trying  to  lift  fingerprints  and  analyze  the  composition  of  the  bomb. 
But  the  investigators  “don’t  have  any  suspects  to  date,”  he  said. 

Rosenberg,  contacts  at  his  office,  Baid,  “There’s  not  much  we 
can  say*  about  the  incident.  Kristi  Kienhol  z ,  a  spokeswoman  at  Chil- 
dren’t  Hospital,  said  Rosenberg  could  not  comment  further  be¬ 
cause  of  the  investigation. 

Entries  sought  in  cartoon  contest 

SOMERVILLE,  Mass.  —  Think  you’re  pretty  funny  on  paper? 
There’s  a  contest  in  progress  for  cartoonists  who  believe  they’ve  got 

I  the  “write  stuff.” 

World’s  Best  Editorial  Humor,  a  twice-monthly  newspaper  based 
in  the  Boston  area,  is  sponsoring  a  cartoon  contest,  with.proceeds 
earmarked  for  the  Greater  Boston  Food  Bank.  The  cartoons  will  be 
reviewed  by  a  panel  of  syndicated  cartoonists,  and  winners*  work 
will  be  submitted  to  syndicates  as  well  as  published  in  Editorial  Hu¬ 
mor.  . . .  . • . 

If  you  would  like  to  enter  the  contest,  submit  materials  no  later 
than  March  4, 1994.  There  are  six  categories  of  competition:  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  panels,  comic  strips,  caricatures,  young  cartoonists 
(12-18)  and  creative  ad  design.  The  entry  cost  is  $10  per  category 
entered,  and  checks  souldby  made  payable  to  the  Greater  Boston 
Food  Bank,  a  clearinghouse  for  agencies  that  feed  135,000  people 
a  month. 

Send  materials  on  8 1/2-by-U  paper  with  your  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  on  each  page,  one  cartoon  per  page,  three  collated 
copies  of  10-15  cartoons  per  category.  Indicate  which  category/cat¬ 
egories  you  are  entering.  Don’t  Bend  originals;  material  won’t  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  contest  is  open  to  anyone  except  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ists  or  cartoonists  who  work  for  major  publications.  Entries  should 
be  sent  to  Editorial  Humor,  Department  CC,  P.O.  Box  44-1289, 
Somerville,  Mass.  02144. 

Students  pay  to  keep  library  open 

PLEASONTON,  Calif,  —  Chabot  College’s  student  government 
has  donated  $12, 754  to  keep  the  library  open  an  additional  18  hours 
every  week.  The  hours  of  operation  were  cut  as  part  of  1993  bud¬ 
get  reductions. 

Luis  Molina,  president  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Chabot 
College,  announced  the  donation  January  18  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chabot-Las  Positas  Community  College  District  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  donation  will  allow  the  library  to  pay  staff  to  keep  t(ie  facility 
and  computer  labs  open  until  9  pm.  Monday  through  Thursday,  in¬ 
stead  of  closing  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  to  resume  Saturday  service. 

“Budget  cuts  have  affected  not  only  our  fees  and  opportunites  as 
students,  but  some  of  the  valued  services  we  may  haye  taken  for 
granted,  such  as  the  library-learning  resource  center,"  Molina  said. 
“It  gives  op  a  great  sense  of  empowerment  to  help  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  in  an  area  of  dire  need.” 

Last  year,  the  student  government  at  Solano  College  made  a  do¬ 
nation  to  keep  open  several  sections  of  university  transfer  cours¬ 
es  that  had  been  scheduled  for  elimination  because  of  budge  cuts. 
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UgSounding  Board 

t  The  Spectator 

Letters  to  the  editor: 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  Rob 
Norris’  recent  column.  Mr.  Norris, 
are  you  part  of  the  problem  rather 
than  the  solution?  You  complain 
about  the  bad  news  on  which  the 
media  focuses,  yet  your  column  it¬ 
self  is  centered  on  negativity. 

You  dwell  on  child  molestation 
without  providing  solutions  other 
than  turning  criminals  “into  a  piece 
of  toast.”  What  about  discussing 
prevention  as  a  topic  rather  than 
relying  on  over-used  metaphors  to 
summarize  troubling  situations? 

I  took  you  up  on  your  dare  to 
check  out  the  news.  Here  are  some 
of  the  headlines  that  I  found  in 
just  one  newspaper,  one  day  after 
reading  your  column: 

“Gourmet  food  scores  big  in  soup 
kitchens ” —  an  article  that  starts  — 
The  Super  Bowl  is  providing  some 
super  eating  for  diners  at  the  city’s 
shelters  and  soup  kitchens. 

“Punxsutawney  Phil’s  stepping 
out  today ” —  Today  is  the  big  day, 
when  Punxsutawney  Phil  finally 
wakes  up.  Yep,  it’s  Groundhog  Day. 

“Something  to  talk  about  ’ —  The 
Chesterton  High  School  team  hunts 


its  sixth  straight  state  champi¬ 
onship.  The  16-member  team  will 
be  going  after  its  sixth  consecutive 
Indiana  High  School  Forensic  As¬ 
sociation  State  Debate  Tournament 
championship. 

“Bulls  end  Denver’s  winning 
streak  at  4  games ” —  Scottie  Pippen 
scored  28  points  and  Horace  Grant 
and  B.J.  Armstrong  had  19  each, 
leading  the  hot-shooting  Chicago 
Bulls  past  Denver  118-98  Tuesday 
night  and  ending  the  Nuggets’  four- 
game  winning  streak. 

Apparently  you  are  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  journalists  only  report  bad 
news.  Perhaps  you  should  take  a 
lesson  from  these  journalists  and 
occasionally  allow  your  column  to 
be  a  forum  for  good  news,  rather 
than  always  centering  on  com¬ 
plaints  without  offering  solutions. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  have  thrown 
up  your  hands  in  defeat.  Rather 
than  sticking  around  to  help  to 
solve  our  societal  problems,  you 
are  turning  your  back. 

Do  you  know  what  that  makes 
you?  A  whiner. 

-S.  White 


Dear  Editor: 

The  issue  of  sexual  harassment 
is  a  hot  topic  in  the  ’90’s,  but  many 
people  do  not  understand  the  depth 
of  feelings  that  harassment  en¬ 
genders:  the  fear  of  repercussions 
if  you  file  a  complaint,  the  fear  of  it 
continuing,  if  you  don’t,  or  the  way 
it  makes  you  feel,  inside  no  matter 
what  you  do. 

It  makes  you  feel  cheap  and  dirty 
as  well  as  being  a  humiliating  and 
embarrassing  experience  when 
someone  makes  a  lewd  comment 
or  action.  This  can  be  perceived  as 
an  empowerment  and  threat  over 
another,  regardless  of  their  re¬ 
spective  positions.  This  is  a  form  of 
verbal  rape.  Even  though  the  as¬ 
sailant  may  claim  that  he/she  is 
giving  you  a  compliment  or  has 
said  nothing  out  of  line,  discussion 
of  intimate,  sexual  or  personal  na¬ 
ture  in  a  professional  or  business 
environment  exceeds  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  socially  acceptable  behav¬ 
ior. 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  is  a  university,  a  place  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  some,  a  place  of  business  for 
others.  We  are  all  here  to  gain 
something  of  value,  whether  it  is 
educational  or  monetary.  None  of 
us  are  here  to  procure  or  give  “com¬ 
pliments”  that  are  sexually  sug¬ 
gestive  in  nature;  nor  are  we  here 
to  listen  to  others,  in  class  or  in  an 
office,  describe  their  sexual  life  or 
hypothesize  about  someone  else’s 
sexual  encounters  in  graphic  de¬ 
tail.  Recently,  I  fell  prey  to  one  of 
these  verbal  predators  that  infest 


our  campus.  For  the  first  time,  I 
know  how  it  feels  to  be  the  victim 
of  sexual  harassment  and  that  the 
victim  does  not  have  to  say,  or  do 
anything  to  initiate  this  violation. 
It  left  me  feeling  as  though  the  per¬ 
son  who  assaulted  me  has  a  power 
over  me  due  to  our  respective  po¬ 
sitions  and  filled  me  with  impo¬ 
tent  rage.  I  considered  filing 
charges,  but  it  is  my  word  against 
that  of  my  aggressor. 

I  spoke  to  others,  including  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  and  students  regarding 
my  concern,  to  ensure  that  I  had 
not  overreacted  or  misinterpreted 
the  actions  and  comments.  I  was 
assured  that  I  had  done  neither, 
but  surprisingly,  I  did  find  that  all 
the  faculty  I  spoke  with  was  aware 
of  this  problem  with  this  faculty 
member,  as  were  university  staff 
members  and  fellow  students.  I, 
also,  discovered  that  this  was  not 
an  uncommon  problem  as  my  fel¬ 
low  students  enlightened  me  as  to 
other  members  of  this  campus  who 
had  made  personal/sexually  sug¬ 
gestive  comments  to  them,  some 
of  which  were  direct  propositions  of 
“trade  for  the  grade.” 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  why 
is  it  allowed  to  continue?  Why  hasn’t 
something  been  done  to  weed  out  the 
bad  apples  and  uphold  the  integrity 
of  the  University,  especially  since 
the  faculty  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  problem?  Why  isn’t  something 
being  done  to  protect  potential  vic¬ 
tims  from  this  harassment,  this 
threat  by  those  in  authority? 

-Nada  Hunt 


In  yer  face 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Columnist 

Greetings,  loyal  readers.  When  we  started  this 
column  there  were  three  main  goals  in  mind.  The 
first  objective  was  to  combat  student  apathy.  It  was 
felt  that  The  Spectator  was  not  getting  the  atten¬ 
tion  or  student  feedback  desired. 

The  second  reason  for  this  column  was  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  talking  and  thinking.  Some  of  us  thought  this 
campus  was  a  pretty  boring  place,  so  we  decided  to 
try  to  “stir  the  pot.”  In  doing  so,  we  also  gave  the 
people  on  this  campus  a  forum  to  complain,  reply, 
or  whatever. 

The  third  real  reason  for  this  column  is  to  en¬ 
tertain.  Now  to  accomplish  these  tasks  I  devel¬ 
oped  my  sort  of  controversial  “In  yer  face”  per¬ 
sona.  Call  it  radical,  call  it  shock -oriented  jour¬ 
nalism  or  whatever  you  want.  The  point  is  that  it 
is  a  device  to  get  folks  to  laugh,  frown,  smile  or 
gripe.  If  it  raised  one  eyebrow  (which  I  know  it  did), 
then  we  got  what  we  sought. 

About  now  you’re  asking  yourself:  “O.K,  so 
what’s  your  point?”  My  point  is  this:  I’m  sick  to 
death  of  what  is  going  on  in  America  these  days. 
Specifically,  I’m  referring  to  the  notion  that  we 
all  have  to  be  “politically  correct”  Now  don't  get  me 
wrong,  we  all  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
others,  but  this  country  is  horrendously  guilty  of 
overdoing  this  concept.  You  can’t  open  your  mouth 
anymore  without  fear  of  offending  SOMEBODY. 
But  that’s  not  the  worst  part.  The  worst  part  is 
dealing  with  the  select  few  individuals  who  “dan¬ 
gle”  their  high  and  mighty  educations  in  everybody 
else’s  faces.  These  so-called  “enlightened”  people  are 
the  first  ones  to  pounce  on  anyone  who  looks  the 
other  way  for  a  split-second. 

What  kind  of  person  professes  to  be  “enlightened” 
or  “educated”  and  yet,  refuses  to  respect  the  rights 


of  others  to  have  an  opinion?  This  is  America  — 
having  your  own  opinion  is  what  it’s  all  about, 
people!  We  are  all  free  to  voice  our  disagreements 
with  whatever  we  want.  And  I  have  absolutely  no 
problem  with  a  straight-forward,  honest,  intellec¬ 
tual  argument  or  debate  on  any  issue.  What.  I  de¬ 
spise  is  the  brand  of  petty,  backbiting,  backstab- 
bing,  political  power  games  that  go  on  in  any  in¬ 
situation  in  America. 

Whether  you  agree  with  my  style  or  not,  there 
is  a  definite  place  for  it  in  the  world  of  journalism. 
And  if  this  column  worries  you  in  any  way,  you  need 
to  “lighten  up.”  Like  I  said,  see  it  for  what  it  is  — 
a  device,  a  persona,  an  attempt  to  entertain  and 
hopefully  have  a  little  fun! 

STUDENT  ISSUES 


-  In  the  last  “In  yer  face”  I  referred  to  John 
Wayne  Gacy  as  a  “homosexual  mass  murderer.” 
Someone  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that. 

I  have  since  remembered  that  Gacy  himself  hat¬ 
ed  being  called  a  “homosexual.”  His  concept  was 
that  he  was  “using  and  humiliating  boys  and  men,” 
therefore,  he  was  not  a  true  homosexual.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  not  all  homosexuals  are  mass  murderers,  and 
my  capitalizing  of  the  words  “homosexual  mass 
murderer”  didn’t  imply  that  homosexuals  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  criminal. 

-  Linda  Weaver  complained  about  a  profs  class 
policy  that  said  a  student  could  make  up  missed 
classes  if  that  absence  was  work-related  but  not  if 
the  absence  was  family-related.  Since  when  should 
work  rise  above  matters  of  the  family? 

-  Three  students  complained  that  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  should  notify  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  of  canceled  school  sooner. 


Shhh.... We’re  studying 


by  Tressa  Lewis 
North  Central  Student 

Consider  the  following  scenario. 
It  is  10  a.m.  and  your  first  class 
has  just  ended.  Your  next  class 
does  not  start  until  1  p.m.  You  have 
three  hours  of  freedom.  Do  you  eat? 
Do  you  socialize  with  your  friends? 
Do  you  go  home  and  promise 
(right!)  to  come  back?  No,  you  de¬ 
cide  to  use  your  time  wisely. 

You  decide  to  catch  up  on  some  of 
your  reading.  So  you  grab  your 
books  and  head  for  the  gallery.  You 
love  to  read  in  the  gallery.  It’s  al¬ 
most  like  your  own  living  room.  It 
seems  like  a  nice,  peaceful  place 
to  read. 

You’re  now  in  the  gallery.  You’re 
comfortable.  You  start  reading. 
You’re  really  progressing  in  your 
reading.  Then,  of  course,  a  group  of 
five  very  loud,  rude  students  walk 
in.  They  disrupt  your  reading.  You 


are  really  angry. 

But  you  calm  down.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  the  library.  It’s  not  as  com¬ 
fortable,  but  at  least  it’s  quiet.  So 
you  go  to  the  library —  and  experi¬ 
ence  the  same  situation. 

Many  students  experience  this. 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  nowhere 
that  a  person  can  read  in  peace? 
Purdue  University  North  Central  is 
not  a  romper  room.  We  are  all  here 
to  learn.  Many  of  us  have  families 
and/or  full-  or  part-time  jobs  that 
don’t  permit  us  to  study  as  much  as 
we  would  like  to.  We  look  forward 
to  our  time  between  classes.  This  i3 
the  time  that  should  be  perfect. 
Students  with  families  treasure 
this  time  because  spouses  are  at 
home  or  work  and  children  are  in 
school  or  in  the  sitter  service.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  jobs  treasure  this  be¬ 
cause  many  attend  school  one  part 
of  the  day  and  work  the  other  part. 


Whatever  the  situation,  this  time  is 
definitely  treasured. 

Students  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  at¬ 
tend  this  institution.  We  deserve  a 
quiet  place  to  read/study.  There 
are  areas  designated  to  socialize. 
Students  who  wish  to  do  so  should 
use  those  areas.  This  institution 
may  not  be  huge,  but  there  are 
places  where  students  can  go  with¬ 
out  disrupting  those  that  are  trying 
to  study.  In  the  LSF  Building  alone, 
there  are  at  least  four  such  places: 
the  cafeteria,  the  smoking  room, 
the  game  room  and  the  television 
area. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  stu¬ 
dents  are  urged  to  be  considerate. 
You’re  not  being  asked  not  to  so¬ 
cialize  at  all  —  you’re  just  being 
asked  to  show  a  little  fairness  and 
respect.  After  all,  how  would  you 
feel  if  you  were  in  this  situation? 
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Construction  club  goes  across  country 


Construction  Club  members  of  team  who  went 
to  Las  Vegas.Left  to  right:  Chris  Coll,  Elisa  Ris- 
ner,  Ronald  Vandenburgh 


by  Erica  Morse 
Spectator  Assistant  Editor 

How  many  people  know  a 
construction  club  exists  and 
has  existed  on  this  campus 
for  a  couple  of  years? 

The  Construction  Club, 
which  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25-30  members,  has 
been  in  existence  on  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
its  members  are  active  with¬ 
in  LaPorte  and  Porter  coun¬ 
ties. 

Richard  Taylor,  associate 
professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  technology,  is  section 
chair  of  the  club.  He  and  a 
number  of  PU/NC  students 
have  participated  in  various 
events  and  contests  through¬ 
out  the  country  dealing  with 
residential  and  commercial 
construction. 

Three  members  of  the  club 
recently  participated  in  the 
National  Association  of 
HomeBuilders  contest  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  Nevada.  Chris  Coil,  Elisa  Ris- 
ner  and  Ronald  Vandenburgh  were 
given  a  project  by  the  NAHB  to  re¬ 
design  a  home  (that  was  too  big 


for  the  lot  it  was  on  )  to  make  it  fit 
on  the  lot.  They  won  fourth 
place/an  honorable  mention  for  the 
project. 

The  Porter  County  Home- 


Builders  Association  do¬ 
nated  money  to  the  club  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  to  Las  Vegas. 
Students  geared  more  to¬ 
wards  residential  con¬ 
struction  belong  to  the 
NAHB  and  those  more  in¬ 
terested  in  commercial  con¬ 
struction  join  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  General  Construc¬ 
tion.  Taylor,  however,  said 
that  many  of  the  students 
belong  to  one  or  both  of  the 
Associations. 

The  club  is  also  active  in 
the  LaPorte  and  Porter 
Counties’  HomeBuilders 
Associations  and  sponsored 
booths  at  the  LaPorte 
County  Builder’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.’s  Home  and  Gar¬ 
den  Expo  February  18-19 
at  the  Orak  Shrine  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Michigan  City. 

In  addition  to  the  various 
projects  in  the  surrounding 
communities,  the  club  also 
invites  speakers  such  as  contrac¬ 
tors,  architects  and  engineers  to 
its  once-a-month  meetings. 

“I  feel  the  club  promotes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  construction,”  Taylor  said. 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

Palm  trees  in  Michigan  City? 
Impossible!  Palm  trees  only  grow  in 
tropical  environments.  How  about 
a  Roman  palace  complete  with 
guards  and  chariots  built  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Lighthouse 
Place  Mall?  Doubtful.  However,  if 
either  Casino  America,  Inc.,  or  Cae¬ 
sars  Palace  gets  their  win,  palm 
trees  or  palaces  will  be  no  farther 
than  our  own  lake  shore. 

Of  the  five  LaPorte  County  river- 
boat  gambling  applicants,  Caesars 
Palace  and  Casino  America’s  “Isle 
of  Capri”  both  have  plans  to  stake 
claim  to  Michigan  City  as  their 
home  port. 

•  No  matter  if  the  environment  is 
tropical  or  Roman,  both  riverboats 
promise  to  bring  jobs  to  the  area. 


Kim  Merchant,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  development  for  Casino 
America,  said  “The  Isle  of  Capri 
resort  would  employ  nearly  1,700 
people.  Ninety  percent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  hired  locally,  with 
80  percent  of  the  staff  considered 
full-time.” 

The  Caesars  Palace  proposed  de¬ 
velopment,  likewise,  promises  to 
hire  a  large  number  of  people,  es¬ 
timated  at  1,500,  according  to  Cae¬ 
sars’  vice  president  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  Roland  H.  Coleman.  Cole¬ 
man  recently  spoke  to  a  contingent 
of  professionals  from  the  local  ed¬ 
ucation  community,  including  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s 
school  of  business  chairman,  Dr. 
David  Ludington. 

“They’re  going  to  need  relative¬ 
ly  quickly  a  large  amount  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  Ludington  said  of  the  Cae¬ 


sars  proposal.  Coleman  met  with 
the  educational  leaders  to  discuss 
staffing  issues  should  Caesars  drop 
anchor  in  Michigan  City. 

Although  both  resorts  are 
planned  as  year-round  attractions, 
tourism  in  the  midwest  is  season¬ 
al,  with  the  summer  months  con¬ 
sidered  the  busiest.  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  would  benefit  from  summer 
employment,  said  Merchant,  “be¬ 
cause  it  offers  a  taste  of  experience 
and  background  before  gradua¬ 
tion.” 

Not  only  will  seasonal  positions 
be  available,  said,  Merchant,  be 
“we’ll  be  interested  in  RHI  gradu¬ 
ates,”  she  said,  as  well  as  market¬ 
ing,  accounting  and  finance  grad¬ 
uates.  Caesars,  too,  is  looking  to 
hire  in  all  disciplines,  Ludington 
said. 

While  Caesars  has  the  backing 
and  reputation  from  its  Las  Vegas 
resort,  the  Isle  of  Capri  is  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  riverboat  casino  busi¬ 
ness.  Just  over  two  years  old,  Casi¬ 
no  America  has  three  riverboats 
operating  in  Mississippi,  said  Mer¬ 
chant.  Of  their  Michigan  City  pro¬ 
posal,  Merchant  said  “this  will  be, 
by  far,  our  largest  operation,”  citing 
the  casino,  support  building,  two 
hotels,  two  restaurants  and  retail 
business  center  included  in  the 
plan. 

Whether  the  proposed  casino  de¬ 
velopment  be  tropical  or  Roman, 
Ludington  says  the  jobs  will  be 
there.  “Many  will  not  require  col¬ 
lege  degrees,”  he  predicted,  “but 
many  will.” 

“A  casino  is  a  mfyor  business  op¬ 
eration  dealing  with  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey,”  he  continued,  “regardless  of 
who  gets  the  license.” 


Job  search  help 


;c \r 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central 
Student 

How  does  the 
job  market  look  for 
spring-94  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  Purdue 
University  North 
Central  campus? 

Trying  to  find 
work  without  a 
college  education 
in  today’s  compet¬ 
itive  job  market  is 
a  very  difficult  sit¬ 
uation,  but  even 
with  a  degree 
there  are  no  guar¬ 
antees  for  success. 

One  way  to  re¬ 
ceive  help  in  the 
search  for  a  job  is 
through  the  Placement  Office, 
where  students  and  alumni  can 
turn  in  their  r£sum6s  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  prospective  employ¬ 
ers,  looking  for  human  resources 
within  their  particular  field. 

“The  Placement  office  has 
reasonable  success  placing  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Gail  Helton,  assistant 
director  of  placement  at  the 
campus.  Currently  she  has  95 
students  and  alumni  in  her  files, 
all  hoping  to  catch  an  employers 
interest. 

“We  make  an  average  of  three 
to  five  placements  every  month¬ 
ly,  but  there  is  a  tough  job  mar¬ 
ket  out  there,”  Helton  said. 

The  Placement  Office  is  open 
to  any  interested  student,  alum¬ 
ni,  or  faculty,  without  regards  to 
the  amount  of  completed  edu¬ 
cation.  The  resumes  are  being 
kept  on  file  for  three  months 
before  an  update  of  the  case  is 
necessary. 

To  stay  informed  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  participation,  the  Place¬ 
ment  Office  sends  out  survey 
letters  with  questionnaires  to 
the  employers,  as  well  as  the 
students,  concerning  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  placement. 

On  March  18,  the  Placement 
Office  hosts  a  large  Job  Fair  in 
Michigan  City,  where  employers 
from  the  area  will  be  inter¬ 
viewing  and  looking  for  job 
prospects.  Arranging  similar  ac¬ 
tivities  is  another  way  of  ac¬ 
tively  attempting  to  help  the 
students  in  finding  jobs. 

“Anybody  is  welcome  to  sign 
up,  and  we  are  expecting  40-50 
different  employers,”  Helton 
said. 

“A  list  of  the  participating 
employers  will  be  posted  within 
the  next  couple  of  days,  but 
right  now  it  seems  like  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  business  sector  have 
the  most  opportunities,  while  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  jobs  in  fields 
like  for  example,  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation,”  she  said. 


Pam  Hoover,  is  an  elemen¬ 
tary  education  graduate  of 
PU/NC,  and  has  been  involved 
with  the  Placement  Office  since 
she  graduated  in  1991. 

“It  has  been  frustrating  for 
years.  Out  of  the  33  students  in 
my  class,  only  four  people  have 
found  a  job  in  1991.  There  are 
many  more  elementary  teachers 
than  what  there  is  need  for.” 
Hoover  said. 

After  graduation,  Hoover 
started  working  in  the  Academic 
Services  office  as  a  secretary, 
and  recently  she  started  as  a 
program  coordinator  for  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  at  the 
campus. 

“I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  am  in,  and  I  still  have 
great  use  for  my  education.  In 
1992,  I  was  one  out  of  900  ap¬ 
plicants  for  10  teaching  jobs  in 
South  Bend,  and  ended  up  being 
one  of  90  to  be  called  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  That  is  how  far 
it  went,  though,”  Hoover  said. 

According  to  Gail  Helton,  the 
graduates  who  are  going  into 
the  service  industry  have  the 
most  promising  future  at  this 
point.  The  computer  field  also 
has  a  steadily  growing  market. 

“The  manufacturing  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  large  corpora¬ 
tions  are  not  expanding  right 
now,  which  technically  means 
that  a  larger  portion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  get  pushed  into  the  low¬ 
er  paying  service  jobs,”  Helton 
said. 

According  to  statistics  in  the 
“EEO  Bimonthly,”  an  editorial 
job  outlook,  the  most  promising 
fields  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
is  marketing,  advertising,  com¬ 
puter  system  analysts,  research 
analysts,  and  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  management. 
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No  job  prospects?  Volunteer  your  way  into  work 


by  John  E.  Tuttle 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

In  1990,  according  to  The  Month¬ 
ly  Labor  Review,  there  were 
974,000  new  college  graduates 
seeking  jobs.  That  same  year,  there 
were  964,000  job  openings  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Add  to  that  more 
than  200,000  old  graduates  seeking 
jobs,  and  you  have  a  lot  of  men  and 
women  with  college  degrees  watch¬ 
ing  “Days  of  Our  Lives”  in  1990. 

Yet,  the  prospect  of  a  tight  job 
market  has  turned  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  college  graduates  to 
volunteer  work  as  a  way  to  get  a 
foot  in  the  door,  delay  career  deci¬ 
sions  until  they’ve  had  more  time  to 
think,  and  get  some  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  a  job  well  done. 

Mark  Gardner,  a  25-year-old 
graduate  of  George  Mason  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  had  no  idea 
what  he  wanted  to  do  after  college, 
so  he  moved  to  California  to  do 
some  soul-searching. 

“I  just  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to 
Fairfax,”  he  said.  Gardner  deliv¬ 
ered  pizzas  to  make  ends  meet  and 
did  volunteer  work  at  a  sexual  as¬ 
sault  crisis  center  in  his  spare  time. 

“That’s  where  I  caught  the  bug 
for  social  work  and  social  services,” 
he  said.  His  soul-searching  brought 
him  back  to  Fairfax,  where  after  do¬ 
ing  part-time  work  in  social  ser¬ 
vices,  he  ended  up  working  for  the 
Salvation  Army  as  a  full-time  case 
manager. 

Gardner  works  with  residents  of 
a  community  shelter,  refers  them  to 
services  in  the  area  and  helps  to 
find  them  jobs  and  treatment  for 
addictions.  He  says  his  “hiberna¬ 
tion  period”  in  California  helped 
solidify  his  career  goals.  Various 


part-time  jobs  and  volunteer  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  social  work  field 
helped  him  get  a  job. 

“It  all  sort  of  came  together,”  he 
said. 

Gardner’s  choice  to  put  off  mak¬ 
ing  a  final  decision  about  his  career 
plans  resulted  in  his  having  a  bet¬ 


ter  idea  about  what  he  wanted  to 
do.  This  decision  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common,  and  there  are  more  places 
to  hide  after  graduation  than  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Krista  Francois,  23,  said  she  felt 
lost  when  she  graduated  from 
James  Madison  University  in  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Va.  She  studied  educa¬ 
tion  because  she  wanted  to  help 
people,  but  the  degree  wasn’t 


enough,  and  the  job  market  wasn’t 
promising  either.  She  decided  to 
volunteer  for  a  year  at  a  home  for 
abused  women  in  Bethel,  Alaska. 

“This  is  what  I  needed  -  to  get 
away  from  all  that  was  familiar  so 
that  I  could  figure  out  what  I  real¬ 
ly  wanted,”  she  said,  “There  are  so 


many  people  in  this  world  that 
haven’t  been  given  what  I  have. 
This  was  my  opportunity  to  help 
them.” 

By  the  time  she  got  accustomed 
to  the  20  hours  of  daylight  in  the 
summer,  winter  arrived.  “There 
were  days  when  the  sun  didn’t  rise 
at  all,”  she  said,  “It  is  a  very  sad 
way  of  life  here.” 

Francois  said  volunteering  is  be¬ 


coming  increasingly  popular  among 
new  graduates  now  because  they 
are,  like  many  of  their  parents  in 
the  1960s,  very  much  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  world  today. 
This  is  their  time  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

“I  figured  that  it  was  the  only 


time  in  my  life  I  could  do  some¬ 
thing  like  this,”  said  Heather  McIn¬ 
tyre,  a  College  of  William  and  Mary 
graduate  who  is  volunteering  for 
a  year  at  a  living  facility  for  single 
mothers  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

“It’s  kind  of  an  easy  step  in  some 
ways  between  schools  and  going  to 
work,”  McIntyre  said. 

Volunteers  offer  their  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  and  for  different  rea¬ 


sons,  and  many  find  local  volun¬ 
teer  opportunities  very  rewarding. 

“There’s  no  gain  or  loss  because 
you’re  provided  for.  You  live  in  a 
very  simple  lifestyle,  so  you  leam  to 
live  simply,”  Francois  said. 

Brian  Kienzle,  23,  was  frustrat¬ 
ed  when  he  graduated  from  James 
Madison  University  and  found  that 
his  degree  in  psychology  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  use. 

“I  realized  the  job  market  is  just 
too  competitive  and  that  I  needed 
more  higher  education  to  compete,” 
Kienzle  said.  So  he  began  search¬ 
ing  for  graduate  schools,  figuring 
that  the  economy  would  recover 
while  he  was  in  graduate  school. 

While  taking  his  GMATs  and 
waiting  to  hear  from  schools,  Kien¬ 
zle  volunteered  at  northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  hospitals  to  gain  experience  in 
physical  therapy,  which  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  tor  a  career. 

“Schools  look  favorably  on  people 
who  have  some  volunteer  experi¬ 
ence,”  Kienzle  said. 

Thanks  to  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Trust  Act  of 
1993,  students  and  graduates  may 
have  even  more  incentive  to  do  vol¬ 
unteer  service.  In  exchange  for 
two  years  of  service,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  help  pay  for  subsistence- 
level  living  costs  and  a  portion  of  a 
volunteer’s  student  loans,  up  to 
$4,725  per  semester. 

And,  whether  a  volunteer  seeks 
marketable  experience,  meaning 
in  life,  or  a  year  to  recover  from 
the  demands  of  school,  most  who 
have  done  it  agree  that  it  is  time 
well  spent. 


College  quake  damages  could  top  $400  million 


(CPS)  -  NORTHRIDGE,  Calif.  -  On  Feb. 
14,  thousands  of  returning  students  faced  a 
radically  different  campus  at  earthquake- 
devastated  California  State  University- 
Northridge. 

Three  hundred  modular  trailers  have  been 
moved  into  open  fields  and  parking  lots  to 
serve  as  classrooms.  Most  main  campus 
buildings,  including  the  library,  remain 
closed  indefinitely  because  of  mtgor  struc¬ 
tural  damage  suffered  in  the  Jan.  17  quake. 

“It’s  going  to  be  chaotic.  There’s  no  doubt 
about  it.CSUN  spokeswoman  Kaine  Thomp¬ 
son  predicted  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  class¬ 
es.  “But  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
instruction,  and  that’s  what’s  important. 
It’s  been  a  Herculean  effort,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Two  Northridge  students  -  Jaime  Reyes, 
19,  and  Manuel  Sandoval,  24  -  were  killed  in 
the  6.6  quake  when  a  nearby  apartment 
building  collapsed. 

Preliminary  estimates  from  CSUN  alone 
run  from  $300  million  to  $350  million  and 


are  expected  to  climb.  The  chancellor’s  office 
of  California  Community  Colleges  released 
figures  reckoning  damages  at  $32.4  million 
at  14  campuses  and  Los  Angeles  district  of¬ 
fices,  with  Santa  Monica  College,  College  of 
the  Canyons  and  Pierce  College  reporting  the 
worst  damage. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  of  Califomia- 
Los  Angeles  suffered  about  $25  million  in 
damages,  including  structural  damage  to 
Royce  Hall,  a  landmark  structure  and  one  of 
the  four  oldest  buildings  on  campus,  and 
another  older  building  that  housed  student 
activities  offices.  Both  buildings  had  been 
slated  to  undergo  routine  seismic  retrofitting 
in  order  to  withstand  a  major  earthquake, 
but  the  university  hadn’t  gotten  around  to 
working  on  those  structures  before  the  trem- 
blor  hit,  said  Kay  Cooperman,  a  UCLA 
spokeswoman. 

None  of  the  other  colleges  or  universities 
in  Southern  California,  however,  suffered 
damages  to  the  extent  that  CSUN  did. 


For  weeks,  administrators  and  staffhave 
huddled  over  telephones  in  emergency  tents 
trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  get  the  campus 
reopened  by  Feb.  14.  Enrollment  figures 
show  that  23,000  students  intend  to  return 
to  classes.  The  modular  trailers  and  other 
facilities  can  accommodate  14,000  students 
at  one  time,  which  should  just  meet  the  need 
since  students  will  be  on  campus  at  varying 
times,  Thompson  said. 

“Most  students  really  don’t  understand 
the  extent  of  damage  to  our  buildings.  We’re 
hoping  that  students  will  show  some  flexi¬ 
bility,”  Thompson  said. 

For  instance,  parking  will  be  a  huge  prob¬ 
lem  because  the  main  parking  garage  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  quake  and  other  parking  lots 
are  crowded  with  modular  trailers.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  university  officials  are  urging  stu¬ 
dents  to  use  mass  transit  to  get  to  the  cam¬ 
pus.  The  school  will  help  shuttle  students 
from  dropout  areas  to  other  parts  of  the  re¬ 
configured  campus. 


About  five  nearby  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  have  offered  classroom  space  for  spe¬ 
cialized  laboratory  instruction  in  areas  such 
as  science,  radio  and  film  classes,  Thompson 
said. 

The  UCLA  library  has  offered  free  cards 
and  access  to  CSUN  students,  and  CSUN 
will  provide  transportation.  It  is  not  certain 
when  the  Northridge  library,  which  has  been 
red-tagged  as  having  suffered  mqjor  struc¬ 
tural  damage,  will  be  back  in  service.  “We 
have  1.5  million  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
700,000  of  those  books  are  still  on  the  floor,” 
Thompson  said. 

It  was  not  certain  when  repairs  to  campus 
buildings  will  be  made.  In  many  ways,  the 
university  will  have  to  rebuild  itself. 

“We’re  just  restarting,”  Thompson  said. 
"There’s  a  lot  of  stress,  but  people’s  spirits  are 
high  and  they  want  to  dig  in  and  help. 
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PU/NC  helps  physically  challenged 

by  Mary  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 


WESTVILLE-  Even  before  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  be¬ 
came  law  in  July  1990,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  was  making 
efforts  to  accommodate  physically 
challenged  students  and  employ¬ 
ees,  according  to  Howard  Bashore, 
chief  of  University  Police.  The  effort 
continues  today. 

Bashore  made  a  study  of  every 
room  on  campus  to  determine  what 
was  needed.  He  was  assisted  by 
Security  Officer  Nick  Hoffman  dur¬ 
ing  the  month-long  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  what  needed  changing  or 
replacement  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  rules  of  the  ADA. 

Also  involved  in  the  accommo¬ 
dations  planning  is  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  with  Pat  Carlyle,  director 
of  Student  Support  Services,  as 
chairman;  John  Mapes,  director  of 
Personnel  Services  employment 
representative,  Tom  Lucas,  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  counselor 
who  serves  as  student  representa¬ 
tive;  and  Bashore. 

This  group  meets  several  times 
a  year,  communicates  when  the 


need  arises  and  sets  priorities  for 
the  next  year  in  the  existing  build¬ 
ings.  Everything  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  conform  with  the  ADA 
standards. 

“Making  necessary  changes  in 
the  physical  plant  is  my  responsi¬ 
bility.”  said  Bashore.  “We’ve  ac¬ 
complished  a  lot  already,  but  the  el¬ 
evators  were  the  biggest  things.” 

The  elevators  now  have  public 
access  and  have  been  modified  so 
that  they  stop  more  smoothly.  In 
addition,  an  emergency  phone  has 
been  placed  in  each  cab  and  the 
floor  buttons  have  been  lowered. 
To  avoid  accidents  with  closing 
doors,  a  safety  edge,  powered  by 
an  infrared  light  has  been  installed. 

Another  big  job  was  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  No.l  parking  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  the  campus 
last  summer.  The  parking  spaces 
were  widened  and  now  exits  from 
the  cars  can  be  made  directly  to 
the  sidewalk. 

Many  of  the  signs  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  raised  letters  and 
Braille  to  aid  in  direction  finding, 
and  a  ramp  has  been  installed  at 
the  Robotics  building. 

In  addition,  coat  racks  have  been 


removed  from  the  classrooms  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  danger  to  a 
sight-impaired  person  who  might 
walk  into  one.  “A  cane  cannot  make 
contact  with  anything  that  high,” 
Bashore  said.  He  also  said  that  ver¬ 
tical  boards  have  been  placed  on 
the  sides  of  coat  racks  in  the  wash¬ 
room  lounges  so  that  a  person  with 
a  cane  can  sense  the  obstruction. 

To  accommodate  wheelchairs, 
new  furniture  will  be  ordered  for 
the  computer  lab  work  areas  in 
both  buildings.  Also  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  and  telephones  have  been 
lowered. 

Bashore  said  that  there  is  a 
wheelchair  available  in  each  build¬ 
ing  for  emergencies.  Also,  there  are 
two  telecommunications  devices  for 
the  deaf,  located  in  Carlyle’s  office, 
103  LSF,  and  in  the  police  office 
in  Schwarz  Hall. 

Lucas  said  that  the  Student  Sup¬ 
port  Services  are  geared  toward  ac¬ 
commodating  the  physically  chal¬ 
lenged  students  in  the  classroom. 

For  example,  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  the  campus  has  had 
two  voice  synthesized  computers 
which  can  be  used  by  the  visually 
impaired  and  learning  disabled. 


One  of  the  units  is  located  in  SWRZ 
25A  and  the  other  in  the  Library- 
Student-  Faculty  building  in  room 
243.  A  large-print  computer  is 
available  there  as  well. 

In  addition,  sign  language  in¬ 
terpreters  are  available.  Currently 
there  are  two  interpreters  aiding 
one  student  because  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  for  extended  periods  of 
time. 

Written  material  also  needs  to  be 
available  in  an  alternative  media 
for  some  students.  This  means  that 
the  texts  are  taped  and  if  the  text 
is  not  available  from  the  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  the  Student  Support 
Services  will  tape  it. 

For  use  of  any  of  these  accom¬ 
modations,  contact  Lucas  at  ext. 
374. 

Another  potential  challenge  is 
the  height  of  the  card  catalogue  in 
the  library,  especially  for  a  student 
in  a  wheelchair.  “We  don’t  have  to 
make  structural  changes,”  said  Lu¬ 
cas.  “But  we  make  sure  that  there 
is  someone  there  to  assist  and  the 
library  staff  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful.” 

There  are  some  items  on  the 
“wish  list’  such  as  three  Small  Talk 


students 

2000  SXe  60  laptop  computers  with 
a  60  MB,  hard  drive,  sounding 
board,  vocal  eyes  and  Noteworthy 
and  Calcworthy  software.  The  list 
also  includes  a  van  with  removable 
seats  and  a  lift  that  would  be  used 
for  campus  use  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  disabled  person. 

“There  is  no  special  budget  for 
ADA  improvements  and  accommo¬ 
dations.  Some  of  the  funds  come 
from  the  Chancellor’s  budget  as 
well  as  the  Building  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  Budget.  The  State  legisla¬ 
ture  has  not  allocated  money  for 
ADA  projects,”  Carlyle  said. 

The  committee  takes  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Chancellor,  “who 
has  been  very  supportive,”  said  Lu¬ 
cas.  “His  policy  is  to  provide  nec¬ 
essary  assistance.” 

Bashore  said  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  the  ADA  transition  plan 
as  a  public  record  that  shows  what 
has  been  done.  A  copy  of  this  book 
is  available  in  the  library. 

“We're  not  doing  these  things  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  law,”  Bashore  said. 
“We’re  doing  them  because  we  want 
to  accommodate  people  -  students 
and  employees  alike.” 


COOL  parenting  classes  continue 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  Love  and  Logic  Parenting  classes  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central  continue 
for  one  more  week.  This  is  your  last  chance 
to  obtain  the  valuable  information  that  is 
available  via  these  sessions. 

This  class  has  been  meeting  for  the  past 
3  Wednesdays  in  room  32  of  the  LSF  build¬ 
ing,  and  has  been  instructed  by  Peggy  Novot¬ 
ny.  Arrangements  can  still  be  made  to  at¬ 
tend  this  last  session  (Just  Show  Up!)  and 
catching  up  on  what  has  been  covered  in 
the  past  3  classes  is  not  a  problem  since  the 
gist  is  about  to  be  relayed. 

The  class  has  learned  that  there  are  5  re¬ 
curring  themes  to  keep  in  mind  that  help 
parents  in  raising  responsible  children. 

T  You  are  your  child’s  most  important 
role  model. 

▼  To  be  in  your  child’s  memories  tomor¬ 
row,  you  must  be  in  his/her  life  today. 

▼  Listening  to  your  child  for  ten  minutes 
can  be  more  effective  than  lecturing  for  an 


hour. 

▼  As  a  parent,  it  is  your  job  to  empower 
your  child  —  allowing  him/her  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  independent  and  responsible  in 
his/her  world. 

▼  To  love  and  accept  your  child,  you  must 
love  and  accept  yourself. 

The  class  is  based  on  the  C.O.O.L.  for¬ 
mula  which  is  basically  4  steps  to  mildly 
teach  your  child  some  valuable  lessons  of 
life  while  they  can  still  learn  them  at  a  small 
price. 

**  Control  that  is  shared:  Let  your  children 
share  in  the  process  of  home  control  and 
discipline.  Let  them  vote  on  how  they  should 
be  punished  democratically.  Give  control 
of  the  problem  through  choices,  such  as  “You 
can  clean  your  room  or  I  can  pay  someone 
else  to  do  it  out  of  your  allowance.”  A  child 
who  feels  he/she  has  some  control  over 
his/her  life  will  spend  little  time  and  energy 
trying  to  manipulate  and  control  the  parent. 

**  Ownership  of  the  problem:  It  is  tough 
sometimes  to  decide  who  it  is  that  the  prob¬ 


lem  really  belongs  to.  If  it  is  the  child’s 
problem  let  them  deal  with  it.  The  message 
you  want  to  send  here  is  “You’d  best  do  your 
own  thinking  because  the  quality  of  your 
life  has  a  lot  to  do  with  your  decisions.”  Solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  for  the  child  or  rescuing 
him/her  from  the  situation  is  in  fact  stealing 
from  them  in  that  you  have  taken  a  learning 
experience  from  them  that  could  be  more 
costly  to  them  in  the  future. 

Opportunity  for  thinking  and  decision 
making :  Here  the  parent  wants  to  set  lim¬ 
its  on  what  they  will  tolerate  by  giving  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  think  and  make  de¬ 
cisions  about  what  to  do  next.  The  key  here 
is  to  give  the  child  choices  that  you  can  live 
with  that  causes  the  child  to  observe  the 
situation  they  are  creating.  By  using  think¬ 
ing  words  instead  of  fighting  words  you  will 
gain  the  attention  of  the  child  and  work 
more  profitably  together. 

For  example,  instead  of  telling  the  child 
what  your  not  going  to  tolerate:  “You’re  not 
going  to  talk  to  me  that  way!”  Try  telling  the 
child  the  conditions  under  which  you  will  do 


something,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with 
you  as  soon  as  the  arguing  stops.”  or  “  I’ll  be 
glad  to  wash  the  clothes  that  are  put  in  the 
laundry  room.”  Also,  be  sure  that  your  state¬ 
ments  are  enforceable,  for  example,  “Don’t 
you  talk  to  me  that  way  !”  is  an  unenforce¬ 
able  statement  where  as,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  lis¬ 
ten  when  your  voice  is  as  soft  as  mine.” 

**  Let  consequences  and  empathy  do  the 
teaching:  What  this  is  saying  is  be  under¬ 
standing  to  the  problem  of  the  child  but  let 
the  experience  teach  the  lesson  that  the 
child  needs.  By  providing  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence  instead  of  a  punishment,  the  child 
leams  to  think.  Children  who  experience  log¬ 
ical  consequences  are  automatically  forced 
into  the  problem-solving  decision-making 
process.  They  learn  that  they  are  capable  of 
making  decisions.  Children  who  experience 
logical  consequences  learn  that  they  are  in 
charge  of  their  own  destiny. 

These  concepts  and  steps  are  written  the 
free. text  that  goes  with  this  class.  Come  in 
on  Wednesday  and  pick  one  up.  See  you 
there. 


Radiation  accusations  being  investigated 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Harvard 
University  announced  in  early  Jan¬ 
uary  that  it  has  put  together  a 
“working  group*  to  investigate  Har¬ 
vard’s  involvement  with  radiation 
experiments  conducted  by  Harvard 
scientists  on  human  subjects  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s. 

“We  want  to  know  the  lull  ex¬ 
tent  of  what  happened,”  said 
Joseph  Wrinn,  a  Harvard 
spokesman. 

Wrinn  discussed  the  published 
experiments  performed  by  the  late 
Clemens  E.  Benda,  a  Harvard  Med¬ 


ical  School  professor,  on  retarded 
students  at  the  Fernald  state  school 
in  Waltham,  Mass.  The  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  cited  in  media  re¬ 
ports  about  government-sponsored 
radiation  tests  on  human  subjects 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s. 

Fernald  residents  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  experiments  were  eu¬ 
phemistically  called  members  of 
the  “Science  Club.”  They  were  fed 
radioactive  milk  and  given  ra¬ 
dioactive  iron  supplements  but 
were  not  told  about  the  radiation, 
according  to  experts  who  have  re¬ 


viewed  the  studies.  The  students 
were  reportedly  rewarded  for  their 
participation  with  candy. 

‘Harvard  will  not  defend  what 
appears  to  have  happened,”  Wrinn 
said. 

A  Medical  School  spokesperson 
said  experts  from  the  Medical 
School  would  assist  in  the  inquiry, 
but  the  school  is  not  conducting  an 
internal  investigation  of  its  own. 

“A  working  group  is  looking  into 
this  on  a  fact-finding  effort,”  Wrinn 
said.  “We  pick  up  the  paper  every 
day  and  something  new  has  come 


to  light.” 

Wrinn  said  he  could  not  discuss 
details  of  the  working  group.  He 
declined  to  give  its  size,  say  who  its 
members  are,  or  say  if  any  of  its 
members  were  Medical  School  fac¬ 
ulty. 

He  did  say  the  group  includes 
“somebody  familiar  with  how  to 
find  information  at  the  Medical 
School.” 

The  fact-finding  effort,  Wrinn 
said,  has  been  hindered  because 
the  documents  detailing  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  poorly  main¬ 


tained  and  are  stored  in  various 
locations. 

“There  isn’t  one  central  place  to 
find  things  out.  There’s  no  efficient 
way  to  study  the  records.  They’re 
poorly  kept,”  he  said.  “So  it  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  what  this  is.” 

Wrinn  said  the  university  is  not 
“trying  to  duck  anything”  and  that 
an  official  reaction  will  be  released 
to  the  public  once  the  case  if  fully 
investigated. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


Art 


The  Art  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  Krasl  Art  Center,  707  Lake 
Boulevard,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
January  20  through  February  20. 

Fairfield  Porter;  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Painter,  Snite  Museum  of  Art, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  gallery 
hours  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  and  Sunday 
noon  to  3:00  p.m.,  January  23 
through  March  27. 

QaCCeries 

The  Photography  Gallery,  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  Riley  Hall  of  Art  and 
Design  on  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  campus.  Gallery  hours:  9:00 
a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.,  Monday  -  Saturday. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  Museum  and  Gallery, 

Lyons  Building  on  the  campus  of 
Southwestern  Michigan  College, 
Cherry  Grove  Road  in  Dowagiac, 
Michigan.  For  gallery  hours  call 
(616)  782-5113. 

Midwest  Museum  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art,  429  S.  Main  Street  in 
Elkhart.  Gallery  hours:  11:00  a.m.  - 
5:00  p.m.,  Tuesday  -  Saturday.  (219) 
293-6660. 

South  Bend  Regional  Muse¬ 
um  of  Art,  Century  Center,  120  S. 
St.  Joseph  Street,  South  Bend. 
Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  -  Friday  11:00 
a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  noon  -  5:00  p.m.  (219)235-9102. 

Courtyard  Gallery,  813  E.  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  -  Saturday  11:00 
a.m.  -  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday  11:00  a.m. 

-  5:00  p.m.  (616)  469-4110. 


Hodge-Podge,  Stuff,  and  Various 
Miscellany 

The  Broadway  Theatre  League  presents  Shirley  Valentine, 
Morris  Civic  Auditorium  in  downtown  South  Bend  Friday,  February  25, 
at  8.00  p.m.  and  Saturday  at  2:00  and  8:00  p.m.  admission  charged. 

Born  Yesterday  presented  by  the  Theatre  Works,  Stables  Mar¬ 
ketplace,  100  Center  in  Mishawaka,  8:00  p.m. ,  admission  charged. 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  Washington  Hall  on  the  campus  of  Notre 
Dame,  Saturday,  February  26,  at  8:10  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  2:30  p.m.,  ad¬ 
mission  charged. 

Monday,  February  28,  at  7:00  p.m.,  Cinema  at  the  Snite  presents  Ali: 

Fear  Eats  the  Soul,  Annenberg  Auditorium,  of  the  Snite  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  Notre  Dame,  admission  charged. 

African-American  Cultural  Celebration,  Main  Li¬ 
brary,  304  S.  Main  Street  in  South  Bend,  1:00  -  5:00  p.m.,  free  admis¬ 
sion. 

The  Notre  Dame  String  Trio  in  concert,  Hesburgh  Li¬ 
brary  Auditorium  on  the  campus  of  Notre  Dame,  8:00  p.m.,  free  ad¬ 
mission. 

Saturday  at  Marquette  Mall  in  Michigan  City,  Sportscards  and 

Collectibles  Show,  10:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  and  Sunday,  11:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  free  admission. 
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Wishing  to  leave 
Waiting  to  arrive 
Isolated  in  the 
emptiness 

Dreaming  fantasy 
Fearing  reality 

Puncture  through 
the  vacillation 
Discover  no  bound¬ 
aries 

Pursue  talent 
Pursue  knowledge 
Pursue  pleasure 

-- Lynne  Krayniak 
PU /NC  Student 


J 


PU/NC  Students: 

If  you'd  like  to  submit  poetry  or 
prose  to  the  Arts  page,  please 
see  Carey  or  Beth  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  office,  LSF  134.  Submis¬ 
sions  are  welcome. 


Foreign  Films  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 


Un  Coeur  in  Hiver 
(A  Heart  in  Winter) 

Sunday,  February  27,  2:00  p.m. 
Nominated  for  the  French  Academy 
Awards,  a  story  of  Friendship,  unrequited 
love,  and  betrayal,  set  to  the  music  of 
Maurice  Ravel. 

Directed  by  Claude  Sautet  with  Daniel 
Auteuil,  Emmanuelle  Beart,  and  Andre 
Dussollier. 


Like  Water  for 
Chocolate 

Sunday,  March  13,  2:00  p.m. 
A  spicey  tale  of  forbidden  pas¬ 
sion  based  on  the  best-selling 
novel  by  Laura  Esquivel.  From 
Mexico. 

Directed  by  Alfonso  Arau  with 
Marco  Leonardi,  Lumi  Cavazos, 
and  Regina  Tome. 


Much  Ado  About 
Nothing 

Sunday,  April  24,  2:00  p.m. 
Kenneth  Branagh’s  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  romantic  comedy 
where  romance  is  disrupted  but 
love  triumphs.  Directed  by 
Branagh  starring  Branagh, 
Michael  Keaton,  Emma  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Denzel  Washington. 


The  Michigan  Public  Library  is  located  on  East  Fourth  Street.  All  films  listed  are  shown  at  the  Westchester  Public  Library  the 
previous  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m.  For  more  information  call  the  M.C.  Public  Library  at  873-3049. 


Bookmarks  At  Noon-Reviews  of  Bestsellers 

At  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Friday,  February  25 —Wouldn't  Take  Nothing  for  My  Journey  Now  by  Maya  Angelou,  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Pam  Allison  of  Purdue  University  North  Central 

Friday,  March  10-The  Fountain  of  Age  by  Betty  Friedan,  Reviewed  by  Margaret  Doyle,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 

All  programs  begin  at  noon.  Coffee  will  be  served.  All  programs  take  place  at  Westchester  Public  Library  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Thursday  at  noon. 


The  Cat’s  Meow 

George  Ney,  author  of  The  Educated 
Cat  and  You  Can  Train  Your  Cat  in  30 
Days,  will  bring  his  trained  cat  Skupa 
and  friends  along  with  his  expertise  to 
the  Michigan  City  Public  Library  on 
Friday,  March  11,  from  4:30  to  5:00 
p.m.  For  over  ten  years  he  has  trained 
his  feline  Mends  to  do  almost  20  tricks. 
Learn  how  to  train  your  cat.  For  more 
information,  call  873-3045.  All  ages 
welcome. 
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Purdue  falls  to  IU  in  first-ever  Classic 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Sportswriter 

A  scoring  drought  over  a  seven- 
minute  stretch  in  the  first  half 
proved  to  be  too  much  for  Purdue 
University  North  Central  to  over¬ 
come  in  the  first-ever  Purdue  Clas¬ 
sic. 

Indiana  University  Northwest 
took  advantage  of  PU/NC’s  cold 
shooting  to  build  a  25-9  first-half 
lead,  and  then  held  off  several  Cen¬ 
taur  runs  in  the  second  half  to 
claim  a  79-70  victory  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game. 

The  tournament,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  hosted  by  PU/NC,  featured 
Indiana  University  Kokomo,  An- 
cilla  College,  and  Indiana  Univer¬ 


sity  Northwest. 

PU/NC  advanced  to  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game  with  a  92-81  victo¬ 
ry  over  IU  Kokomo,  while  IUN  de¬ 
feated  Ancilla  87-60.  Ancilla  went 
on  to  win  the  consolation  game  121- 
112. 

Tournament  Most  Valuable  Play¬ 
er  John  Bishop  paced  coach  Kevin 
Lenz,  IU  Northwests’  club  with  22 
points.  Bishop  hit  7-of-13  shots 
from  the  field,  and  8-of-10  from 
the  free  throw  line,  including  four 
free  throws  in  the  final  two  minutes 
to  help  put  the  game  away. 

Bishop  also  received  support 
from  teammates  Matt  Dumbauld 
and  Jason  Ezell.  Dumbauld  poured 
in  19  points  on  9-of-13  shooting 


from  the  field,  and  3-of-4  from  the 
foul  line,  while  Ezell  scored  15 
points  shooting  a  meager  4-of-13 
form  the  field,  but  shot  a  sparkling 
7-of-9  at  the  free  throw  line. 

The  Centaurs  were  paced  by 
Jeremy  Burger,  who  led  all  scorers 
with  24  points.  He  attempted  27 
shots,  while  making  just  10,  as 
PU/NC  shot  32.5  percent  from  the 
field  (28-of-86)  while  IUN  shot  50.9 
percent  (28-of-55).  IUN  was  able 
to  aggressively  take  the  ball  to  the 
basket  on  the  Centaurs,  enabling 
them  to  shoot  23-of-29  from  the 
free  throw  line,  while  PU/NC  was 
only  6-of-9  from  the  charity  stripe. 

“This  team  is  a  streak  shooting 
team,”  said  PU/NC  coach  Larry 


Blake,  Sr.  “We  had  shots  forced 
along  the  baseline.  We  didn’t  at¬ 
tack  (the  basket)  as  much  as  we 
should.” 

PU/NC  led  only  twice  in  the 
game,  the  last  being  at  5-4  on  a 
Burger  basket  with  19:12  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  first  half. 

From  that  point  on,  IUN  began 
to  stretch  their  lead  to  as  big  as 
25-9  due  in  part  to  some  very  cold 
shooting  the  Centaurs. 

But  the  Centaurs  soon  regained 
their  shooting  touch  and  slowly 
climbed  back  into  the  game  behind 
Burger,  who  scored  eight  of  the 
team’s  final  18  points  in  the  first 
half,  as  the  Centaurs  trailed  35-27 
at  halftime. 


PU/NC  made  a  final  run,  as  bas¬ 
kets,  by  Joe  Mullins  and  Burger 
cut  the  deficit  to  41-38  with  17:06 
left  in  the  game. 

But  IUN  regained  control  of  the 
game  behind  Bishop,  and  PU/NC 
got  no  closer  than  four  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

Blake  was  very  happy  with  the 
tournament  setup,  and  gave  hope 
that  bright  possibilities  could  be 
open  in  the  future. 

“A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  Jack  (Ath¬ 
letic  Director  Jack  Peters)  for  this 
tournament,”  Blake  said.  “Bring¬ 
ing  these  schools  together  hopeful¬ 
ly  can  bring  them  into  a  confer¬ 
ence.” 


1994  Intramural  Basketball 

League 

1st  Game  Results: 


Magic  (staff):  71 
Hawks  :48 
Hornets:  62 
Celtics  :58 

Lakers:  Forfeit  over  Clippers 
Nets:  Forfeit  win  Heat 
Spurs:  Foreit  win  over  Knicks 


1994  Centaur 
Basketball  Schedule 


Day 

Sat 


Date  Opponent 

Feb.  26  11th  Annual  Alumni  Classic  PU/NC 


PU/NC  home  games  are  played  at  Westville  High  School. 


Time  (C.S.T.) 
7  p.m. 


12th  Annual 
Alumni  Classic 

Game  One: 

Bednar’s  Hoopers 

VS. 

PU/NC  Faculty  &  Staff  Team 

Game  Two: 

Lewis,  Peters  &  Stone  Alumni  Team 
vs. 

Coach  Larry  Blake’s  PU/NC  Centaurs 

Sunday, 

February  27, 1994 
3  p.m. 

Westville  High  School  Gym 

$1  per  person  donation  accepted 
at  the  door  to  benefit  the 
North  Central  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship  Fund 


Kids  Free 

Free  Throw  contest  at  Half-time 
Win  Basketballs 

Students,  Staff,  Faculty,  Alumni  and 
Families  - 

Come  casual  and  enjoy  the  fun! 
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Profs  talk  of  WCC  experience 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

“The  direction  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  starts  a  man  will  determine  his 
future  life.”  -Plato,  the  Republic 

As  an  instructor  drives  into  this 
learning  facility  the  things  he  or 
she  might  view  on  a  warm  spring 
day  could  be  the  components  of  al¬ 
most  any  college  campus.  The 
handsome  brick  buildings,  the  fine¬ 
ly  groomed  lawns,  and  the  regi¬ 
mented  sidewalks  leave  nothing  to 
indicate  that  anything  would  be 
amiss. 

Then  the  eyes  pan  to  the  perime¬ 
ter  to  find  double  ten-foot  chain- 
link  fences  laced  with  razor-wire, 
guard  towers  with  armed  sentries, 
and  cold,  steel  gates  to  prevent  its 
inhabitants  from  straying  into  the 
outside  world. 

The  instructor  pulls  his  vehicle 
between  the  two  fences  to  be 
searched  and  checked  for  infrac¬ 
tions  and  the  unfeeling,  unforgiv¬ 
ing,  steel  closes  with  an  unmis¬ 
takable  clang  that  sends  their  mind 
reeling  to  a  scene  with  Barney  Fife 
saying  something  about  “No  more 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich¬ 
es”  or  a  conversation  with  a  little 
dog  about  not  being  in  Kansas  any¬ 
more,  and  the  reality  of,  “Hey!  I’m 
in  prison!”  floods  the  mind . 

The  scene  above  describes  what 
it  must  be  like  for  instructors  of 
the  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  off-campus  prison  program  at 
Westville  Correctional  Center 
(WCC)  when  entering  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time.  An  article  in 
The  Spectator’s  last  edition  began 
a  series  of  reports  on  this  program. 
This  article  relays  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  and  observations  made  by  a 
few  of  the  professors  who  teach 
there. 

Faculty  members  interviewed 
for  this  story  include:  Professor 
Joan  Chesterton,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organizational  leadership 
and  supervision;  Dr.  Linda  Dut- 
tlinger,  associate  professor  of  de¬ 
velopmental  studies;  Dr.  Santarm 
Chilukuri  chair,  Mathematics  and 
Physics  Section;  Professor 
Michael  Koshuta,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organizational  leadership 
and  supervision;  Tantatape  Brah- 
masrene,  associate  professor  of 
economics;  Professor  Mick  Lan- 
tis,  assistant  professor  of  comput¬ 
er  technology. 

What  differences  can  or  have  you 
noted  between  the  students  in  prison 


and  those  on  campus? 

Chilukuri;  “The  average  of 
grades  is  generally  higher  there. 
The  students  are  more  demanding 
in  ways,  their  standards  are  high¬ 
er,  a  “C”  is  a  bad  grade  to  them.” 

Lantis:  “WCC  students  are  more 
motivated.” 

Chesterton:  “The  focus  on 
study  there  is  very  intense.  They 
are  some  of  the  best  students  I’ve 
ever  had.” 

Brahmasrene:  “They  try  hard¬ 
er  and  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
work  they  do  for  class,  they  are 
more  prepared.” 

Koshuta:  “The  attitude  and 
dedication  is  beyond  anything  that 
is  done  here  on  campus.” 

Duttlinger:  “They  make  it  a 
challenge;  you  say  do  chapter  9, 
and  chapter  9  just  gets  done!” 

What  are  you  your  theories  con¬ 
sidering  these  differences ? 

Chilukuri:  "ITiey  seem  to  have 
more  time  to  do  the 
work  and  they  work  together.” 

Lantis:  “No  amount  of  fancy 
teaching  techniques  can  substitute 
for  a  student’s  personal  motiva¬ 
tion.” 

Brahmasrene:  “They  have 
more  time,  they  are  more 
motivated,  and  they  just  work 
hard.” 

Chesterton:  “Because  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  chance  to  do  something  use¬ 
ful  in  prison  to  benefit  themselves 
and  change  their  lives.” 

Koshuta:  “The  students  at 
WCC  have  less  diversions,  a 
greater  expectancy,  and  more  mo¬ 
tivation  to  do  it  and  do  it  right  and 
the  commeraderie  of  learning  they 
have  there  creates  an  environment 
for  learning  and  a  group  ethic  of 
help.” 

Have  you  ever  felt  or  do  you  feel 
threatened  by  the  people  or  situation 
there? 

All  instructors  interviewed 
agreed  that  they  have  not. 

Koshuta:  “You  are  safer  than 
anyone  else  in  the  prison.” 

Chesterton:  “I  never  have.  I 
think  the  prisoners  are  very  pro¬ 
tective  of  that  program.” 

Have  you  noticed  any  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  other  instructors 
concerning  the  program  after  they 
had  participated? 

Chilukuri:  “Some  will  not  teach 
there  and  some  will  not  go  back, 
but  it  is  because  of  the  gates  and 
the  procedures,  not  because  of  the 
students.” 

Koshuta:  “There  are  those  who 
get  excited  and  those  who  don’t 


want  to  go  for  what  ever  reason, 
but  they  tell  you  that  you  are  safer 
than  anyone  else  in  the  prison.” 

What  is  the  overall  attitudes  and 
perceptions  concerning  the  inmate 
students  that  you  have?" 

Lantis:  “They  are  excellent  stu¬ 
dents,  they  ask  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  and  they  work  hard.” 

Koshuta:  “The  students  at 
WCC  are  the  best  I’ve  ever  had  in 
the  eleven  years  that  I’ve  been 
teaching.” 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram? 

Chilukuri:  “Yes,  a  very  good 
program!  It  helps  the  individual.  I 
personally  think  that  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program  for  both  soci¬ 
ety  and  the  inmate.” 

Lantis:  “Yes,  I  have  seen  it  rad¬ 
ically  change  the  lives  and  futures 
of  some  of  the  offenders.” 

Why  do  you  teach  at  the  prison? 

Lantis:  “I  epjoy  it.” 

Brahmasrene:  “When  I  first 
came  here  they  had  Econ  there  and 
it  was  my  job,  but  now  I  go  because 
of  better  students,  they  make  me 
more  productive  because  I  have  to 
be  better  prepared.  And  I  want  to 
help  them  change  their  lives 
around.” 

Chesterton:  “It’s  rewarding  in 
that  the  students  won’t  let  you  rest. 
They  read  between  classes!  And 
there  are  two  things  that  inmates 
have  said  to  me  that  come  to  mind. 
The  first  is  when  an  inmate  said  to 
me,  ‘In  the  family  I  came  from,  no 
one  ever  told  me  I  was  smart.  I 
didn’t  know  I  had  an  aptitude. 
Now  I  do.  This  has  been  an  amaz¬ 
ing  discovery!’  And  the  second  is 
where  one  said  to  me,  ‘I’ve  been  so 
afraid  to  go  to  an  employer  and  tell 
him  that  I’m  an  ex-con  but  now 
I’ll  be  able  to  tell  him  that  while  I 
was  in  prison  I  earned  a  Purdue 
Degree!’” 

Chilukuri:  “Because  I  think  it 
is  a  good  program  and  there  is  a 
need  there.” 

Koshuta:  “It’s  a  totally  tenjoy- 
able  experience,  the  students  make 
it  that  way,  and  I  would  like  to 
think  that  I  may  make  an  impact 
on  someone’s  life.” 

Other  Comments: 

Chesterton:  “The  only  thing 
that  I  would  add  is  a  personal 
thing,  I  want  to  see  the  recidivism 
rates.  And  that  when  I  see  a  stu¬ 
dent  that  I  had  as  a  student  there, 
Who  is  now  building  a  life  out  here 
and  attending  PNC,  it  makes  me 
smile.” 


Prof  profile 


by  Michele  Guerra 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Larry  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of 
business  at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  is  to  be  featured  in  “The  Chronicle  For 
Higher  Education”  this  week  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  1993  Vector  Marketing  Award  as 
the  “outstanding  professor”  in  the  midwest. 

Seibert  graduated  from  PU/NC  in  1984 
with  a  B.S.  in  Technology  and  continued  on 

Larry  Seibert  rece’ve  a  M.S.B.A  in  Business  and  Eco- 
*  nornics  from  Indiana  University  Northwest. 

Currently  he  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  retail  management  at  Pur¬ 
due  West  Lafayette  in  order  to  gain  a  more  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  marketing-related  topics  that  can  be  shared  with  his 
students  .  Seibert  has  been  teaching  and  lecturing  at  PU/NC  for 
seven  years.  Prior  to  teaching  he  acquired  managerial  and  busi¬ 
ness  skills  that  enable  him  to  incorporate  real  world  business  prac¬ 
tices  with  textbook  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  Vector  Award,  Seibert  has  been  honored  with 
the  Dr.  Cleo  Fitzsimmons  Award  for  “  outstanding  graduate  re¬ 
search  in  the  family  and  consumer  area”  and  the  Who’s  Who  in 
Sales  and  Marketing  Award. 

“Professor  Seibert  is  a  fantastic  instructor  who  is  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  success  of  his  students  both  in  and  out  of  the  class¬ 
room,”  said  a  student  in  Seibert’s  GBM  280  class.  In  the  recent 
semester  student  evaluation  Seibert’s  teaching  performance  was 
rated  consistently  higher  than  the  PU/NC’s  faculty  average. 
The  students  added  that  Seibert  is  a  fair,  well-organized  in¬ 
structor  with  an  effective  presentation  style  and  good  motivational 
skills. 


Accounting  Club  Presents: 

Mark  O.  Kretzmann  C.P.A. 
on 

Professional  Responsibilities 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1994 
Room:  SWRZ318 
4  PM. 

Everyone  Welcome 


OFFICERS: 

PRESIDENT :  Carla  Cook 
VICE  PRESIDENT:  Mark  Dougherty 
SECRETARIES:  Ronda  Reedy  &  Lara  Worline 
TREASURER:  Scot  Henderlong 


Memorial  fund  established  for  former  instructor 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  Purdue  University  North 
Central  community  is  mourning 
the  death  of  one  of  its  part-time 
faculty. 

Carol  Ann  D’Aloisio,  a  part-time 
instructor  since  1991,  was  killed 
m  an  automobile  accident  early  in 
the  morning  of  February  5  on  Ind. 
Highway  8  near  Knox. 


This  semester,  D’Aloisio  taught 
three  sections  of  COM  101  -  two  at 
Westville  Correctional  Center,  and 
one  on  campus.  She  had  also 
taught  technical  report  writing. 

“A  very  fine  teacher  and  a  very 
fine  poet,  she  was  one  of  our  own,” 
said  Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  associate 
professor  and  director  of  composi¬ 
tion  at  PU/NC.  “Her  students  said 
she  was  in  touch  with  the  real 


world,  and  that  she  made  them  feel 
comfortable  about  their  writing.” 

A  1974  graduate  of  Gary  Lew 
Wallace  High  School,  she  graduat¬ 
ed  from  PU/NC  in  1986,  majoring 
in  English.  While  a  student,  she 
was  a  winner  in  the  1986  PU/NC 
Writing  contest,  with  her  poem  be¬ 
ing  published  in  Portals. 

D’Aloisio  accomplished  all  this 
while  assuming  a  role  as  a  parent, 


and  she  was  able  to  relate  to  many 
of  her  students  who  were  in  the 
same  situation,  Buckler  said. 

D’Aloisio  is  survived  by  her  son 
Anthony  of  Hanna;  daughter  Mary 
of  Knox;  her  father  Frank  Mayhew 
of  Valparaiso;  her  mother  Barbara 
Edwards  of  Hansville,  Washing¬ 
ton;  two  brothers,  three  sisters,  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

A  memorial  for  D’Aloisio  has 


been  set  up  at  PU/NC,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Carol  Ann  D’Aloisin 
Poetry  Prize,  and  is  a  cash  award 
for  the  best  poem  submitted  in  the 
annual  writing  contest.  Donations, 
with  checks  made  out  to  Purdue 
University,  will  be  accepted  either 
in  the  Letters  and  Languages  Of¬ 
fice,  or  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Administrative  Ser¬ 
vices. 
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YEAH  BOB  by  Darryl  Kluskowski 


THE  THOUGHT  OF  US  UUW& 
TOGETHER  STRETCHES 
EVEN  THE  MODERN 
DEFINITION  OF  FAMILY 
TO  THE  LIMIT... 


Burr  T»W6M  cun?  tfeoswnoO 
SPLINTERS  IN  CUCTUBAL- 
ANP  OPINION  DIV«ES|TV, 
OM6  oyet^dioiNO  Thins 
IRREMDCABuy  -BINDS  US_. 

\ 


we*ec  aw 
OF  GKOUIHG  up. 


OOOOO..S 


Are  you  tires  of  always  getting  beat  6-0,  €-0  by  that  arrogant  tennis  player  friend  of  yours  with  the 
killer  serve? 

Haven’t  you  had  enough  of  that  annoying  golf  buddy  who  always  seems  to  shoot  in  the  low  80’s  against 
you?  ~ 

Just  tired  of  always  losing  to  someone  better  than  you? 

No  Problem!!! 

Let  us  do  the  dirty  work  for  you  at  the 

T.  Harding  Center 
For 

Opponent  Neutralization 

That’s  right  —  for  a  small  fee  we  can  rough-up,  maim,  dismember,  and/or  paralyze  that  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  are  blocking  your  path  to  athletic  success. 


Check  out  our  price  list: 

Blow  to  the  knee . $99.95 

Blow  to  both  knees  (a  better  buy) . $149.95 

Blow  to  bead . . . $124.95 

Knife  in  the  back  (tennis  player  only) . $49.95 

Kick  to  groin  (male  athletics  only) . $9.95 

Poking  out  one  eye . $49.95 

Poking  out  both  eyes  (Three  Stooges  style)...$79.95 

Gun  shot  to  the  knee . $199.95 

Gun  shot  to  both  knees . $299.95 


Remember  Wednesday  is  bonus  day!  Order  one  act  of  violence  and  receive  another  one  at  50%  off. 

With  ever  order  over  $300.00,  you  automatically  receive  a  collapsible  hard-plastic  baton  personally  signed 
by  Tonya  herself  -just  like  the  one  used  to  hurt  Nancy  Kerrigan. 

To  order,  Call  Toll  Free  1-800-Just-Win  (This  is  just  a  joke  do  not  call.) 


Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 
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wfid  Kingdom 


By  fciHwi;  l^im,  Jr. 


M/  boyfriend  and  I  broken).  He  wanled  lo  pet  mailed,  and  I  don't  want  him  lo'-Ofa  ftxner 

■I  c/tad  now,  another  real-life  fairy  tale.  \. 


0 


«  (Shoe  < 


nee  upon  a  time,  there  lived 
two  praying  mantises:  Morris  and 
Mimi  Mantis.  They  met  one  warm 
day  on  a  branch  high  up  in  an  oak 
tree  and  were  immediately  drawn 
to  each  other.  AHer  a  long  and 
happy  courtship  they  decided  to 
mate.  When  they  were  done 
Morris  gazed  lovingly  into  Mimi'i 
eyes.  This  was  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  young  life.  “Oh 
Mimi!”,  he  cooed,  “Soon  we  will 
be  blessed  with  beautiful  and 
precious  little  children!” 


tJhe  returned  his  gaze 
and  smiled.  “What  do  ya 
mean  ‘we?!’’  said  Mimi. 
Then  she  ate  him. 

£77ie/&nd. 


Other  OhUdreit&  Storie&  GBy  Hlttd  fflinydonu 


“Fun  With  Matches  and  Electricity” 
and  the  heartivarmlng  family  favorite: 
“Herbie  The  Happy  Herpie” 
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iAii\  or  recus 

k 


THE  Crossword 


•?  1993  Tribune  Media  Services.  Inc 
All  Rights  Reserved 


ANSWERS 


ACROSS 
1  Relaxes 
6  Fruit  drink 
9  Unhappy 

12  ■  —  You  Glad 
You  re  You?" 

13  Green  fruit 

15  Weary 

16  "The  — " 
(Debbie 
Reynolds  film) 

18  Stake 

19  Superlative 
suffix 

20  Shipshape 

21  Greater  in  size 
23  Shed 

25  Magna  — 

26  Poetic  word 

27  Texas  city 

28  Sault  —  Marie 
31  —  beam 

34  Kind  of  policy 

36  Dry 

37  Peeled 

39  " —  Karenina" 

40  Imposing  homes 

42  Sleds 

43  Omelet  need 

44  Finished 

45  Franklin 

46  Worship 
48  Comes  in 

52  Afr.  antelope 
54  Vended 

56  Fib 

57  Cheer  (for) 

58  One  behind 
another 

61  Extra 

62  Cupid 

63  Horseman 

64  Dined 

65  Wonder 

66  Bird  food 

DOWN 

1  Artist's  stand 

2  Get  up 

3  Actree?  Berger 

4  Sch.  subj. 

5  Sparing  spender 

6  One-celled  plant 

7  Force 

8  Big  bird 

9  " —  of  six 
pence  ..." 


10  TV's  — 
Johnson 

11  Bambi.  e.g. 

14  Intertwined 

15  Tangy 

17  Advertising  gas 
22  Elvis  —  Presley 

24  Requires 

25  " —  Fear" 

27  Not  as  good 

29  Musical  sound 

30  Times  of  note 

31  Metallic  fabric 

32  "To  — .  and  a 
bone  ..." 

33  Asian  land 
35  Intimidate 

37  —  church 
mouse 
(destitute) 

38  Bancroft  or 
Meara 

41  Rocker  Billy  — 

42  Banks,  at  times 
45  Ringer 

47  Appointment 
49  Omit  a  syllable 


50  Angered 

51  Prophets 

52  "My  Friend  — " 

53  Debatable 

54  Winter  sight 


55  Monster  of  myth 

59  " —  Yankee 
Doodle  ..." 

60  Expression  of 
disgust 


lack  cr  pccus 


'v- 


'Ob's 


Scratch  Here  For 
The  Fresh  Smell 
of  Newsprint. 
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Purdue  Police:  keeping  the  campus  safe 

bv  Tonv  Ross  Ko  _  A.  2  A.  i 1  1 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 

Police:  “an  organized  civil  force 
for  maintaining  order,  preventing 
and  detecting  crime,  and  enforcing 
the  laws.”  according  to  The  Amer¬ 
ican  College  Dictionary. 

On  the  campus  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  every  day, 
you  are  sure  to  see  a  white-colored 
Blazer  with  lights  mounted  on  top 
of  the  vehicle,  patrolling  the  park¬ 
ing  lots  or  parked  off  to  the  side 
surveying  the  flow  of  student  traf¬ 
fic. 

Why  such  high  visibility,  you 
ask?  PU/NC  police  chief  Howard 
Bashore  said,  “I  preach  high  visi¬ 
bility  to  my  officers  almost  every 
day.”  Bashore  said  being  seen  often 
gives  the  students  a  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity,  knowing  that  if  something 
were  going  to  happen,  they  would 


be  there  to  prevent  it  from  hap 
pening. 

Bashore  was  a  State  Policeman 
for  25  years.  He  retired  in  1980, 
then  joined  the  PU/NC  Police  De¬ 
partment.  He’s  been  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  14  years,  and  still  eryoys 
what  he’s  doing.  Bashore  said,  “The 
students  here  are  more  distinct 
than  what  you  see  on  the  main 
campus.  It’s  a  nice  experience  to 
work  with  cooperative  students; 
that’s  why  we  rarely  have  prob¬ 
lems  on  campus,”  he  said. 

Bashore’s  reference  to  “rarely 
having  problems”  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  there  haven’t  been 
problems  in  the  past.  In  the  last 
four  years,  four  major  crimes  have 
been  committed  and  all  have  been 
solved.  One  crime  was  the  theft  of 
electronic  equipment  where  an  es¬ 
timated  $12,000  of  damage  was 


done,  a  couple  of  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  vandalism  resulted  in  damage 
cost  of  over  $1,000. 

Bashore  made  reference  to  one 
case  where  six  people  were  arrest¬ 
ed  for  super-gluing  school  light 
switches  and  door  handles.  This 
incident  took  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
solve  because  the  officers  finally 
nailed  down  the  time  period  when 
the  suspects  were  doing  the  glu¬ 
ing.  “A  real  hassle.  Not  only  for  us 
but  for  the  maintenance  workers  as 
well.”  Bashore  said.  “The  craziest 
part  of  it  all  was  of  the  six  people 
arrested,  only  two  went  to  PU/NC, 
and  the  other  four  were  still  in  high 
school!  After  further  investigation, 
the  six  people  involved  committed 
the  same  type  of  crimes  at  other 
businesses  from  Merrillville  to  New 
Buffalo  and  were  never  caught,  un¬ 
til  we  got  them,”  he  added. 


“Our  officers  have  done  a  good 
job  here  on  campus.  The  problems 
we  face  are  nuisance  problems;  we 
don’t  have  crime  problems.” 

Bashore  said  the  biggest  example 
of  a  nuisance  problem  is  issuing 
parking  violation  tickets.  He 
blames  the  carelessness  in  read¬ 
ing  the  brochure  folders  that  are 
handed  out  every  registration  pe¬ 
riod  that  contain  university  poli¬ 
cies  on  vehicle  parking.  I’d  love  to 
sit  down  with  every  student  and 
discuss  regulations,  but  we  don’t 
have  the  time,”  he  said.  “Honestly, 
we  prefer  not  to  give  tickets  out 
because  it  becomes  a  hassle,  but 
we  have  to  if  someone  is  breaking 
the  rules.” 

There  are  approximately  1,200 
tickets  issued  a  year.  The  PU/NC 
Police  Department  and  Bashore 
suggested  that  if  the  students 


would  read  the  brochures,  it  would 
cut  that  number  in  half. 

From  the  number  of  parking  tick¬ 
ets,  to  the  amount  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  yearly,  the  PU/NC  Police 
Department  has  managed  to  keep 
low  crime  figures  yearly,  compared 
to  other  universities,  Bashore  said. 

Bashore  feels  his  officers  do  well 
in  many  situations,  from  answering 
someone’s  question,  to  helping  un¬ 
lock  a  students  car  door  because 
they  locked  their  keys  inside  the 
car.  “This  really  is  no  big  deal,  and 
we  like  to  keep  a  low  profile,  but  I 
find  it  interesting  that  students  re¬ 
fer  to  us  as  security  officers,  not 
policeman.  Actually,  we  are  po¬ 
liceman,  our  officers  were  trained 
by  the  Indiana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  and  have  full  power  of  ar¬ 
rest.” 


What  to  look 


for  when  buying  a 


car 


by  Gregory  J.  Cosden 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

Even  College  students  living  on 
limited  incomes  find  the  need  for  a 
reliable,  practical,  yet  passingly 
hip  automobile  a  must.  And  while 
some  very  inexpensive  new  cars 
may  be  within  their  grasp,  often  a 
good  used  car  will  do  even  better. 

But  what  to  buy?  Or  perhaps 
even  more  important,  how  to  buy? 

In  other  words,  what  should  you 
look  for  when  you’re  standing  on 
that  seedy  used-car  sales  lot  or  in 
a  complete  stranger’s  driveway 
staring  at  a  possible  “new”  (albeit 
used)  set  of  wheels?  That’s  where  a 
cheet  sheet  on  buying  a  used  car 
comes  in  handy.  Tear  it  out,  write 
it  down,  or  just  plain  memorize  it. 
Follow  these  guidelines  when  buy¬ 
ing  a  car,  and  you’ll  likely  find  what 
you’ve  been  looking  for. 

✓  First  and  foremost,  decide  how 
much  you  can  afford.  If  you’ve  got 
$2,000  and  think  you  want  to  spent 
it  on  a  $2,000  car,  think  again. 
Take  into  account  things  like  tax¬ 
es,  tags  and  any  maintenance  you 
might  have  to  perform  before  the 
car  is  truly  road-worthy.  Just  be¬ 
cause  an  automobile  is  inspected  by 
the  state  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  need 
some  work  in  the  near  future.  Re¬ 
member  to  keep  some  money  handy 
in  case  that  dream  car  starts  to 
sound  something  like  Uncle  Buck’s 
old  clunker  a  week  later. 

✓  Don’t  be  afraid  to  buy  form  a 


reputable  used  car  dealer.  Notice 
the  emphasis  on  “reputable.”  Avoid 
used-car  lots  that  look  dubious.  A 
good  new-car  dealer  will  likely  have 
good  used  cars.  Ask  around  and 
find  out  which  dealers  have  an  hon¬ 
est  reputation.  The  advantages  of 
buying  at  a  stable  dealership  is  a 
car  that’s  been  inspected  and  like¬ 
ly  has  a  short-term  warranty. 
Prices  and  selection,  however,  tend 
to  be  late  model  trade-ins  that  are 
often  too  expensive  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  But  you  never  know;  there 
are  some  gems  to  be  had  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  digging. 

✓  More  often  than  not,  the  best 
deals  are  with  private  sellers.  Lo¬ 
cal  weekend  newspapers  are  usu¬ 
ally  bristling  with  great  bargains. 
Check  the  Friday  edition  first  be¬ 
cause  many  newspapers  offer  three- 
day  ads  covering  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday’s  classified  sections. 
Shop  early,  a  good  deal  on  the  car 
you’re  looking  for  won’t  last  long. 

Determining  how  much  you  can 
spend  will  also  help  with  the  ask¬ 
ing  price.  Use  a  source  like 
“Ward’s,”  “Edmund’s”  or  “Consumer 


Guide”  to  determine  a  fair  price  for 
the  used  car  you’re  considering. 
Then  look  for  ads  asking  that  same 
figure.  A  “firm”  price  quote  shows 
an  owner  who  knows  what  his  or 
her  car  is  worth.  Avoid  “make  offer” 
or  “best  offer”  ads.  People  who  vac¬ 
illate  on  their  automobile’s  worth 
probably  had  the  same  attitude  to¬ 
ward  routine  maintenance. 

✓  Finally,  there’s  the  critical  in¬ 
spection  and  road  test  to  conduct. 
Since  this  facet  is  the  single  most 
important  piece  in  the  used  car 
puzzle,  there’s  a  step-by-step  list 
of  thing  to  do. 

-  Scrutinize  the  automobile  on  a 
clear,  bright  day.  Peer  down  the 
side  of  the  car.  Look  for  any  wavy 
metal,  crooked  trim  or  mismatched 
paint.  If  any  of  the  above  seem  sus¬ 
picious,  the  car  may  have  been  in 
an  accident. 

-  Check  the  tires.  These  are  tell¬ 
tale  indicators  of  how  well  the  sus¬ 
pension  is  performing.  Run  your 
hand  across  the  top  and  feel  for 
any  uneven  wear.  Ideally,  the  tread 
should  be  relatively  even  with  no 
rough  edges. 

-  Engine  fluids  also  reveal  how 
well  a  car  has  been  cared  for.  Ra¬ 
diator  coolant  should  be  greenish, 
hoses  should  feel  firm  and  belts 
should  not  be  frayed.  If  the  car  has 
an  automatic  transmission,  check 
the  fluid.  It  should  be  reddish  in 
hue.  It  should  not  smell  burnt  or 
look  brownish  or  black.  A  low  lev¬ 
el  also  suggests  neglect.  Motor  oil 


is  fine  if  slightly  dirty  but  avoid 
the  car  altogether  if  black  or  gum¬ 
my.  This  malady  means  the  owner 
seldom  changed  the  oil  regularly 
and  can  result  in  very  expensive 
engine  repairs  in  the  future. 

-  Also  while  under  the  hood,  look 
for  leaks  around  the  valve  covers. 
Look  under  the  car  to  see  if  any 
fresh  oil  or  transmission  fluid  stains 
have  formed,  indicating  some  po¬ 
tentially  expensive  gasket  work. 

-  Give  the  car  a  through  road 
test.  Drive  on  both  back  roads  and 
highways.  Also  make  sure  you  drive 
over  rough  pavement  and  a  wind¬ 
ing  part  of  the  road.  If  you’re  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  area,  ask  the  own¬ 
er  to  point  you  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Perform  acceleration  as  if  you 
were  merging  onto  a  freeway.  Per¬ 
formance  should  be  smooth  with 
no  flat  spots  or  hesitation.  Also  lis¬ 
ten  for  engine  detonation  (sounds 
like  marbles  rattling  in  a  tin  can). 
Anything  more  than  a  light  “ping” 
can  mean  serious  trouble. 

Have  someone  look  out  the  back 
window  when  you  accelerate  and 
see  if  they  notice  any  blue-  or  black 
tinged  smoke.  Black  (fuel)  smoke  is 
OK  as  long  as  it  is  not  excessive, 
but  blue  (oil)  smoke  means  serious 
engine  problems. 

Over  bumps,  the  car  should  be 
relatively  free  of  excessive  bouncing 
or  suspension  crashing  (particu¬ 
larly  from  the  front  end).  On  the 
freeway,  steering  should  feel  firm 


and  responsive,  not  vague  and 
floaty. 

The  clutch  in  a  manual  gearbox 
should  be  smooth  and  progressive 
without  any  “chatter”  sounds.  The 
shifter  should  slide  smoothly  from 
gear  to  gear  without  any  grinding 
or  crunching  sounds.  Automatic 
transmissions  should  not  “hunk” 
when  put  into  drive  gears  or  jolt 
when  upshifting  or  downshifting. 

Test  the  brakes  by  stopping  hard 
on  a  deserted  back  road.  Try  not  to 
lock  the  brakes  and  note  if  there  is 
any  wander  or  tendency  for  the  car 
to  beer  left  or  right.  Stops  should  be 
straight  and  smooth,  without  any 
grinding  or  squealing. 

✓  Before  you  finalize  the  deal, 
make  sure  you  match  the  Vehicle 
Identification  Number  (VTN)  from 
the  title  to  the  car  (located  on  the 
top  left  corner  of  the  dashboard, 
visible  through  the  windshield).  If 
anything  seems  suspicious,  just 
walk  away  from  the  deal.  If  you 
decide  to  make  the  purchase,  get 
everything  in  writing. 

Oh,  and  one  last  thing.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NHTSA)  has  a  toll- 
free  Auto  Safety  Hotline  for  recall 
information  on  a  specific  model. 
Call  1-800-424-9393  (in  D.C.,  366 
0123). 

Even  following  these  tips,  there’s 
no  guarantee  you’ll  find  a  perfect 
car.  But  with  a  little  preparation, 
practice  and  knowledge,  the 
chances  are  definitely  in  your  favor. 


Solar  Sees  Link  Between  Du  Bois,  Rap  Musicians 


DAYTON,  Ohio  -  Despite  the 
criticism  they  get  for  sometimes  vi¬ 
olent  lyrics,  rap  musicians  see  and 
describe  their  world  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  scholar  W.E.B. 
Du  Bois  did  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  a  professor  says. 

Like  Du  Bois,  rap  artists  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  live  in  a  society  with 
clashing  values,  contradictions  and 
abuses,  said  Eric  Watts,  an  assis¬ 


tant  professor  of  communication  at 
the  University  of  Dayton.  The  vio¬ 
lence  they  describe  is  partly  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  violent  nation  they 
live  in,  he  argues.  Rap  provides 
both  the  content  and  forum  for  de¬ 
bate  on  these  issues  and  a  chance 
for  artists  to  define  themselves 
within  their  community. 

Watts  presented  his  findings  on 
“Subversion  and  Selling  Self:  Dou¬ 


ble-Consciousness  in  Gangsta  Rap” 
recently  at  an  academic  gathering 
in  Miami. 

“Rap  music  provides  artists  with 
the  ability  to  express  political  ideas, 
to  express  an  ideology,  to  confront 
people  about  their  prejudices  and  to 
confront  themselves  about  their 
own  prejudices  as  well  as  the  rap 
music  itself  being  the  forum  for  the 
debate,”  he  said.  “They’re  trying  to 


expose  conditions  that  we  need  to 
come  to  grips  with.” 

Watt  traces  the  concept  of  dou¬ 
ble-consciousness  to  Du  Bois,  who 
wrote  about  former  slaves  stripped 
of  their  African  heritage  by  a  Eu¬ 
rocentric  society  that  then  imposed 
its  own  value  system  on  them  -  a 
value  system  that  belittle  them. 
Blacks  who  accepted  the  dominant 
culture  and  denied  their  African 


identity  had  to  straddle  two  worlds, 
creating  a  double-consciousness 
that  let  them  scrutinize  each  envi¬ 
ronment. 

“You  can  see  beyond  what  other 
people  can  see;  it’s  empowering  be¬ 
cause  you  can  make  changes,”  Watt 
said.  “But  it  can  also  be  a  curse  be¬ 
cause  you  can  see  things  that  you 
don’t  necessarily  want  to  see.” 
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Help  Wanted 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS1 
Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 


SPRING  BREAK 

Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  15  friends  and  your  trip 
is  FREE! 

TAKE  A  BREAK  STUDENT 
TRAVEL 
(800)  328-7283. 


Seniors:  Job  fair  is  coming 

The  placement  office  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  will 
host  the  Spring  1994  “Focus  on  the  Future”  Job  Fair  from  9  a.m. 
to  noon  Friday,  March  18,  1994,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Michigan 
City. 

Representatives  from  more  than  40  local,  regional  and  nation¬ 
al  companies  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  career  opportunities  with 
both  students  and  alumni. 

For  just  $2,  PU/NC  students  and  alumni  may  submit  a  resume 
and  pre-register  for  the  event.  The  deadline  for  submitting  resumes 
to  the  Placement  Office  is  Feb.  25.  All  submitted  resumes  will  be 
placed  in  a  book  and  distributed  to  the  company  representatives 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  fair. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  the  the  “Focus  Job  Fair.”  For  more 
information,  call  Gail  Helton,  placement  officer,  at  872-0527,  ext 
319. 

Purdue  North  Central  Alumni 
Association  offers  scholarships 


WESTVTLLE  -  Applications  for 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Purdue 
Alumni  Association-North  Central 
are  now  available  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Office,  140 
Schwarz  Hall.  The  scholarships 
are  available  to  current  full-  or 
part-time  PU/NC  students.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
academic  performance,  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  and  community 
involvement. 

Awards  for  full-time  students, 
taking  12  or  more  credit  hours,  will 


be  $750.  Winners  taking  6-11  cred¬ 
it  hours  will  received  $375.  Fund¬ 
ing  for  the  scholarships  comes  from 
contributions  made  by  many  of 
PU/NC’s  4,800-plus  alumni.  The 
application  deadline  is  Friday, 
March  18. 

Scholarships  also  are  available  to 
high  school  seniors  who  plan  to  en¬ 
roll  at  PU/NC.  Applications  for 
these  scholarships  also  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Office. 
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Placement  office 


JOB  FAIRS 

Purdue  University  North  Central  will  host  the  spring  Focus  Job  Fair  on  Friday,  March  18, 1994 
at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Michigan  City,  from  9:00  a.m.  -  12:00  noon.  If  you  are  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing,  you  may  pre-register  in  the  Placement  Office  until  Friday,  March  4, 1994.  To  pre-register,  you 
must  submit  a  resume  and  a  check  for  $2.00,  payable  to  “Focus  Job  Fair.”  Your  resume  will  then 
be  included  in  the  employer’s  resume  book  which  is  used  to  pre-select  candidates  to  interview  at 
the  fair.  You  may  also  register  at  the  door  on  the  day  of  the  fair  for  $5.00. 

The  Indiana  Collegiate  Job  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  8,  1994  at  the  Indiana  Convention 
Center,  Indianapolis,  IN.  The  fair  will  run  from  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m.  Interested  candidates  should 
pick  up  a  registration  form  at  the  PUNC  Placement  Office. 

SUMMER  JOBS 

There  is  information  about  various  summer  employment  opportunities  in  the  Placement  Office.  It’s 
not  too  early  to  start  looking,  as  many  employers  make  summer  hiring  decisions  months  before  the 
season  begins. 

ON  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWING 

The  spring  interviewing  season  is  underway!  Trans  Apparel  Corp.  will  visit  PUNC  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  2,  1994  to  interview  for  computer  programmers.  Other  employers  are  scheduled 
throughout  March  and  April.  Watch  this  column  and  the  signs  posted  around  campus  for  more 
details! 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thursday 
from  8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  and  Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  evening  and  Saturday  hours  by 
appointment.  Call  Gail  Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 


NARS  offers  scholarships 

The  National  Association  of  Returning  Students 
is  accepting  applications  for  its  third  annual  scholarship 

competition. 

NARS  will  award  scholarships  of  $250,  $150  and  $75  for 
best  essays  of  500  words  or  less.  Entrants  must  be  25 
years  or  older,  a  member  of  NARS  and  currently  enrolled 

in  school. 

Guidelines  can  be  obtained  from  NARS  at  RO.  Box 
3283,  Salem,  Ore.  97302  or  call  (503)  581-3731. 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


appointments  and  elections 


Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Mathematics/ 
Physics  Section,  is  recipient  of  a  1994-95  Rotary  Grant  for  University 
Teachers  to  Serve  in  Developing  Countries  award  of  $10,000.  Dr. 
Chilukuri  will  devote  his  time  to  teaching  and  research  at  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Technology,  Madras,  India,  July-December  199,4. 

Prof.  Larry  J.  Seibert,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  has 
been  inducted  into  Kappa  Omicron  Nu  Honor  Society  at  Purdue 
University  West  Lafayette. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
reviewed  “How  Academic  Leadership  Works:  Understanding  Suc¬ 
cess  and  Failure  in  the  College  Presidency”  and  “Head  Start:  The 
Inside  Story  of  America’s  Most  Successful  Educational  Experiment” 
in  the  Spring  1994  issue  of  Business  Library  Review. 

Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  is  the  author  of 
“Molecular  Modeling  of  the  Enthalpies  of  Adsorption  of  Hydrocar¬ 
bons  on  Smectite  Clay”  in  the  Jappary  1994  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Physical  Chemistry,  in  collaboration  with  chemists  from  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratory  and  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  and 
coordinator  of  Foreign  Languages  Programming,  published  a  short 
story:  ‘The  Battery,”  in  Alba  de  America,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Brian  Schlichtenmyer,  part-time  instructor  in  Letters  and  Lan-  ^ 
guages,  is  the  author  of  a  poem,  “Memory  of  July  20, 1969,”  published 
in  die  Winter/Spring  issue  of  Maryland  Review. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  reviewed  “Workstation  Analysis,  Ergonomic  Style”  for 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Technical  Education  Association. 


Coming  Soon 

Chancellor’s  Series  Events 

“Doing  Business  in  the  Global  Marketplace” 

Panel  Discussion  by  Area  Businesspersons 

Wednesday,  March  16  •  7  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 

•  •  • 

“The  Hoosier  Prairie  Band” 

Teen  Musicians  Offer  Country,  Gospel  and  Contemporary  Music 
Wednesday,  April  6*7  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 
Clumcellor’s  Series  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  David  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  General  Business, 
presented  a  paper,  “Teaching  Values  to  the  Valueless  Generation,”  at 
the  Institute  on  Student  Values,  sponsored  by  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Warulla  Springs,  Fla.,  Feb.  3-6. 

Dr.  Mick  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  presented  a  semi¬ 
nar  series,  “Writer’s  Voices”  on  Feb.  2,  10  and  24  at  PU/NC, 
sponsored  by  Student  Support  Services. 


Mr.  Jerry  Lewis,  director  of  financial  aid,  served  as  regional  coordi¬ 
nator  for  College  Goal  Sunday  and  Ms.  Judy  Davis  gave  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  financial  aid  at  the  event,  held  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  at  Elston  High 
School,  Michigan  City.  Mr.  Lewis,  along  with  Ms.  Debbie  Birch, 
advisor  coordinator,  and  Ms.  Sue  Wilson,  educational  advisor,  Suc¬ 
cess  Through  Education  are  conducting  “Early  Awareness”  modules 
for  area  eighth  grade  students. 

Dr.  Keith  Schwingendorf,  associate  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
part  of  a  seven-person  North  Central  Accreditation  (NCA)  visiting 
team  to  Otterbein  Elementary  School,  Otterbein,  Ind.,  Feb.  1-4. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  on  his  dinosaur  research,  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Purdue  Alumnus.  He  also  appeared  as  a  guest  on  the  “Tom  Higgins 
Show”  on  WYIN-TV,  Merrillville,  on  Feb.  8. 

Mr.  George  R.  Averitt  and  his  suggestions  for  family  financial 
planning  were  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  “Families”  supplement 
to  The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Jan.  30. 

Mr.  Ron  Wiencek  moved  to  Maintenance  Custodian,  effective  Feb.  1 , 
a  position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Larry  Nauyokas,  now  Custodial 
Group  Leader.  Mr.  David  Zeman  moves  from  custodian  to 
groundskeeper,  replacing  Wiencek,  effective  Feb.  21. 


Students:  For  Only  $5 

You  Can  Be  a  Part  of  the 
12th  Annual 

Women  on  the  Move  Conference 
Saturday,  March  26 

at  Purdue  University  North  Central 

Fee  for  Currently  Registered  Students:  $5 

Look  for  the  bright  pink  brochure  with  details,  available 
in  campus  racks,  SWRZ  121  &  140,  LSF  104 


Students  get  reduced  fee  for  Women’s  Conference 


Spectator  photo  by  Michele  Guerra 

“Pete”  the  Purdue  Possum  watches  students  everyday  from  his 
perch  in  the  crab-apple  trees  just  waiting  for  spring  to  arrive. 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

WESTVILLE  -  An  aura  of  mystery 
surrounds  the  Bafa-Bafa  game  that 
will  be  played  during  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Women’s  Conference  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  on 
March  26. 

“I  can’t  say  much  about  Bafa- 
Bafa,”  (pronounced  BaFA-Ba-FA) 
said  Pam  Allison,  assistant  director 
of  admissions  at  PU/NC,  “because 
it  would  spoil  the  fun  and  this  game 
really  IS  FUN!” 

The  game  creates  a  situation 
which  allows  people  to  explore  a 
different  culture.  Allison  and  Gail 
Helton,  assistant  director  of  place¬ 
ment,  will  be  the  “directors”  of  the 
game. 

Bafa-Bafa  is  only  one  of  the  13 
workshops  that  will  be  held  during 
the  “Women  on  the  Move”  Confer¬ 


ence  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
women  staff,  faculty  and  students 
of  PU/NC. 

Other  workshops  include  ses¬ 
sions  on  finance,  investments,  es¬ 
tate  and  retirement  planning;  im¬ 
plications  and  effects  of  the  Clinton 
health  care  plan;  exploring  spiri¬ 
tuality;  gender  differences  in  rea¬ 
soning;  the  “glass  ceiling”;  creative 
self-hypnosis;  women  of  the  World 
War  I  era;  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  including  re-entering 
the  workplace;  non-traditional  job 
choices;  self  esteem;  and  an 
overview  of  feminist  movements 
and  their  implications  for  various 
professions. 

In  addition,  area  representatives 
for  Alcoholic  Anonymous,  Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics  and  AI-Anon 
will  present  a  session  on  12-step 
programs. 

During  the  luncheon  there  will 


be  a  presentation  of  awards  to  an 
outstanding  community  woman 
and  an  outstanding  PU/NC  staff 
member. 

The  conference  sessions  will  be¬ 
gin  at  9:30  a.m.  and  end  at  3:30 
p.m.  The  fee  for  the  event  is  $15  for 
the  public  and  only  $5  for  an  en¬ 
rolled  PU/NC  student.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $7  luncheon  fee  is  optional . 
If  they  wish,  participant  may  bring 
a  sack  lunch  and  avoid  the  lun¬ 
cheon  fee. 

Although  conference  reservations 
will  be  taken  up  to  the  day  of  the 
event  at  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  luncheon  reservations 
must  be  made  by  Monday,  March 
21. 

The  conference  offers  a  day  for 
women  to  share  in  enlightenment 
and  fellowship,  but  “Bafa-Bafa 
opens  your  eyes  to  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  like,”  said  Allison. 


Administrative  staff  changes  at  North  Central 


Jeff  Jones 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tal  Chancellor  Dale  W.  Alspaugh 


today  announced  a  major  reorga¬ 
nization  of  his  administrative  staff, 
effective  immediately. 

The  position  of  Jeff  Jones  as  di¬ 
rector  ofNon-credit  Continuing  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  been  expanded  and 
re  titled  as  Director  of  Campus  Re¬ 
lations.  Jones  will  continue  in  the 
continuing  education  position,  and 
will  also  be  responsible  for  mar¬ 
keting,  community  relations,  media 
relations  and  publications,  as  well 
as  coordination  of  the  campus  Tech 
Prep  program  and  Total  Quality 
Management  activities. 

Jones  joined  the  PU/NC  staff  in 
August  1984  as  assistant  director 
of  Admissions  and  took  the  contin¬ 
uing  education  position  in  February 
1989.  He  is  a  Michigan  City  native 
and  graduate  of  Elston  High 
School.  He  has  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  English  from  St.  Joseph’s  College 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  commu¬ 
nication  from  Purdue  University 
Calumet.  At  the  present  time,  he 
is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  educa¬ 


tional  administration  from  Purdue 
West  Lafayette.  Jones  currently 
is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  City 
Area  Schools  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  the  National  University 
Continuing  Education  Assn,  and 
the  American  Society  for  Training 
and  Development.  His  wife, 
Pamela,  is  an  elementary  teacher 
in  the  Michigan  City  Schools  and 
they  have  three  daughters. 

L.  Edward  Bednar,  professor  of 
genera]  studies  and  assistant  vice 
chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
has  been  given  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  director  of  Institution¬ 
al  Research  and  Campus  Assess¬ 
ment.  In  that  position,  he  will  chair 
the  campus  assessment  commit¬ 
tee,  develop  and  coordinate  as¬ 
sessment  activities  and  conduct  in¬ 
stitutional  research  studies.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  will  continue  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  coordinator  of  off- 
campus  credit  programs  and  other 
academic  duties. 

Bednar  has  been  associated  with 


Purdue  North  Centra]  since  1965, 
when  he  joined  the  faculty  as  a 
mathematics  instructor  at  the  Pur¬ 
due  Barker  Center  in  Michigan 
City.  He  became  assistance  vice 
chancellor  in  1988.  A  native  of 
Thornton,  Ill.,  he  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  mathematics  from  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  the  same  subject 
from  Northern  Illinois  University. 
He  also  holds  a  doctorate  in  edu¬ 
cational  administration  from  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  University.  He  lives 
in  Michigan  City  with  his  wife,  Pa¬ 
tricia.  They  have  four  grown  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  University  also  is  conducting 
a  search  to  fill  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  Director  of  Campus  De¬ 
velopment  and  External  Funding, 
Alspaugh  said.  This  position,  along 
with  the  expansion  of  Jones’  du¬ 
ties,  are  changes  resulting  from 
the  recent  retirement  of  H.  Fred 
Miller,  who  served  as  director  of 
Campus  Development,  Communi- 


Advance  registration  for  summer  and  fall 


WESTVILLE  -  Advance  regis¬ 
tration  begins  Monday,  March  28, 
t°r  the  Summer  and  Fall  1994 
semesters  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.  The  registration 


period  continues  through  Friday, 
April  22.  Students  who  have  offi¬ 
cially  declared  majors  will  be  able 
to  register  beginning  March  21. 

Registrar  George  Royster  said 
students  who  register  during  the 


advance  period  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  into  classes  before 
they  are  filled.  Class  schedules  to 
assist  in  planning  will  be  available 
on  Friday,  March  18. 

Students  will  not  be  allowed  to 


register  until  they  have  met  with 
their  academic  advisors,  Royster 
said.  New  students  must  have 
completed  the  admissions  process 
and  taken  the  placement  tests. 


L.  Edward  Bednar 
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The  PU/NC  bookstore  remembers  Women’s  History  Month  with 
this  display. 
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Scholorship  offered  to  returing  students 


For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
the  Orville  Redenbacher’s®  Second 
Start  Scholarship  Program  will  be 
offering  30  adults  age  30  or  older 
the  opportunity  to  receive  a  $1,000 
scholarship  for  their  efforts  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  “second  start”  in  life  via 
higher  education. 

The  program,  established  in 
1990  by  Orville  Redenbacher  and 
his  grandson  Gary,  assists  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  adults  re¬ 
turning  to  college  by  easing  the 
burden  of  spiraling  tuition  hikes.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  nearly  five  mil¬ 
lion  students  over  the  age  of  30 
will  be  enrolled  in  college  by  1997. 

But  what  makes  Second  Start 
so  special?  Besides  the  fact  it  is 


one  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
scholarships  created  solely  for 
adults,  this  scholarship  has  virtu¬ 
ally  no  restrictions. 

This  unique  program  simply  re¬ 
quires  applicants  at  least  30  years 
old  and  enrolled  or  planning  to  en¬ 
rol]  at  an  accredited  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  Applications  need  not  be  of 
a  certain  race  or  religion,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  college,  or  pursuing  a  specific 
degree. 

“Gary  and  I  created  this  program 
because  of  our  strong  belief  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  what  it  can  do  for  a 
person,”  says  Orville  Redenbacher. 
“It’s  never  too  late  to  learn  or  suc¬ 
ceed!”  Indeed  it  isn’t,  as  America’s 
Popcorn  King  (with  degrees  from 
both  Purdue  University  and  Col¬ 


orado  State  University)  didn’t 
achieve  success  with  his  famous 
Gourmet®  Popping  Corn  until  he 
was  in  his  mid-sixties. 

Beginning  with  10  scholarships 
in  1990  and  increasing  every  year 
to  its  current  30,  the  Orville  Re. 
denbacher’s®  Second  Start  Schol¬ 
arship  Program  continues  to  rec¬ 
ognize  adults  committed  to  ob¬ 
taining  a  college  degree.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  the  1994-95  school  year 
will  be  accepted  from  March  1  to 
May  1,  1994.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  and  applications  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  mid-February  by  writing 
to:  Orville  Redenbacher’s®  Second 
Start  Scholarship  Program,  P.0. 
Box  39101,  Chicago,  IL  60639. 


FACT  SHEET 

ORVILLE  REDENBACHER’S®  SECOND  START  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

1394-1995  Program  information 

❖  Thirty  $1,000  scholorships  will  be  made  available  to  qualifying  students  for  the  1994-1995  school 
year. 

❖Applications  will  be  accepted  from  March  1  to  May  1,  1994. 

❖Applications  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Orville  Redenbacher’s®  Second  Start  Scholarship  Pro¬ 
gram,  P.O.  Box  39101,  Chicago,  IL  60639  or  through  containing  education  offices  at  college  campuses 
nationwide, 

SCHOLARSHIP  SPECIFICS 

❖Eligible  adults  are  at  least  30  years  old  at  time  of  application. 

Scholarship  recipients  will  utilize  funds  in  an  associate’s,  bachelor’s  or  graduate  degree  program 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Part-time  and  full-time  students  qualify. 

❖Applicants  are  judged  on  :  500-word  essay  reflecting  an  entrepreneurial  spirit 

Financial  need 

Academic  performance,  if  applicable 

❖All  applications  will  be  screened  by  an  independent  judging  panel,  including  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  field  of  financial  assistance  and  continuing  education.  A  check  for  $1,000  will 
be  sent  directly  to  the  college.  The  grant  will  then  be  credited  to  the  student’s  account  upon 
endorsment  by  both  student  and  school. 

❖The  receipt  of  individual  applications  cannot  be  acknowledged. 


SUMMER  FINANCIAL  AID 

You  may  be  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  for  summer  IF: 

You  were  Pell  eligible  during  the  1993-94  academic  year; 

AND 

You  were  enrolled  as  a  part-time  student  (less  that  12  credit  hours)  during  fall  or  spring;  or  were  not  en¬ 
rolled  at  all  during  fall  or  spring. 

If  both  of  these  conditions  apply  to  you  the  financial  aid  office  will  mail  you  a  letter  notifying  you  of  your 
possible  eligibility.  Due  to  the  differing  time  periods  of  summer  classes  as  well  as  numerous  other  factors, 
each  summer  financial  aid  application  must  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  The  financial  aid  office 
will  not  notify  you  of  the  amount  of  your  eligibility  for  a  Pell  Grant  before  you  register.  These  are  the  steps 
you  should  take  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  Pell  Grant  for  summer  classes: 

1)  RESISTER  FOR  CLASSES 

2)  Notify  the  Financial  Aid  Office  that  you  will  be  attending. 

3)  Respond  to  you  summer  offer  of  financial  aid  by  returning  one  copy  of  your  offer  letter 

to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  the  date  designated. 

4)  Go  to  the  Bursar’s  Office  in  early  May  to  have  your  fees  deferred  against  your  financial 

aid,  following  the  schedule  provided  in  your  billing  statement. 

About  student  loans  for  summer: 

Federal  Educational  Loans  (Stafford  and  SLS/P1US)  will  be  processed  only  for  students  attending  the  eight- 
week  session. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  cautions  students  against  borrowing  for  summer.  The  amount  borrowed  during 
the  summer  must  be  subtracted  from  you  loan  eligibility  for  the  following  academic  year.  In  short,  you  will 
be  using  up  loan  money  that  you  may  have  a  greater  need  for  during  the  school  year.  If  you  MUST  borrow 
to  attend  the  summer  eight-week  session,  please  make  an  appointment  with  Director  Jerry  Lewis  or  As¬ 
sistant  Director  Judy  Davis  to  discuss  your  borrowing  options.  . 
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Job  fair  for  college  grads  and  seniors 


Students  to  perform  Spoon  River 


Professor  Dan  Padberg’s  Oral  In¬ 
terpretation  class  (COM  240)  will 
present  a  portion  of  Edgar  Lee  Mas¬ 
ters’  Spoon  River  Anthology  at  the 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series  program 
on  April  6  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

The  noontime  program  will  in¬ 
clude  musical  selections  from  the 
Broadway  production  as  well  as  po¬ 
etic  readings  from  the  anthology, 
which  was  published  in  1915. 

What  makes  it  interesting,  Pad- 
berg  said,  is  that  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  depicted  are  dead  -  “all,  all  are 


sleeping  on  the  hill”  in  the  cemetery 
of  a  midwestem  town  called  Spoon 
River.  Through  the  production  the 
stories  of  people  from  the  history  of 
the  community  are  revealed.  “The 
stereotypes,  the  biases,  the  class 
separation,  the  bigotry,  the  hatreds, 
the  benevolences  -  all  are  laid  bare 
by  the  grave,”  he  said. 

The  students,  who  will  present 
40  monologues  during  the  program 
are:  Amy  Annen,  Kristine  Cantrell, 
Kristine  Cates,  Cindy  Desi,  Karen 
Durham,  William  Flude,  Elizabeth 


Malstaff,  Diane  Miller,  Nathan 
Ochoa,  Sharon  Patrick,  Elizabeth 
Pilgrim,  Darla  Travis,  Robbin 
Trowbridge  and  Max  White. 

Seven  songs  from  the  Broadway 
production  of  Spoon  River  Anthol¬ 
ogy  will  be  presented,  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  chair  of  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section.  Vocalists  will 
be  Anna  Padberg,  Lavina  Parks 
and  Elizabeth  Pilgrim. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

The  empty  Bastille  stands  in  wait  for  more  prisoners  next  year.  All 
proceeds  from  Bastille  Day  benefit  the  Student  Senate  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Scholarship  deadline  is  this  week 

Students  have  until  Friday,  March  1 8,  to  submit  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  1994-95  Purdue  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion-North  Central  scholarships. 

Four  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  current  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  amounts  of  $750  for  a  full-time  student 
and  $375  for  part-time  students.  To  qualify,  a  student 
must  have  completed  30  credit  hours  (the  equivalent 
of  freshman  year),  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5 
or  above  and  be  returning  to  Purdue  North  Central  in 
the  fall.  Extracurricular  involvement  and  community 
activities  will  also  be  considered  by  the  PAA-NC 
scholarship  committee. 

Scholarship  applications  are  available  from  the 
Alumni  Relation  Office,  140  SWRZ;  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office,  103  LSF;  and  the  Financial  Aid  Of¬ 
fice,  40  SWRZ. 


WESTVILLE  -  More  than  30  area 
employers  will  accept  resumes  and 
talk  with  job  seekers  at  a  job  fair, 
to  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  noon,  Fri¬ 
day,  March  18,  at  the  Michigan 
City  Holiday  Inn. 

“The  fair  is  open  to  anyone,  but 
the  employers  are  primarily  looking 
for  people  with  two-or  four-year 
college  degrees  and  seniors  who 
will  graduate  in  May  or  during  the 
I  summer,’  said  Gail  Helton,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  placement  for  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central.  She 
I  is  coordinating  the  event,  “Oppor¬ 


tunity  ‘94:  Focus  on  the  Future,” 
which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central,  In¬ 
diana  University  Northwest, 
Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph  and 
Governor’s  State  College. 

A  $5  registration  fee  will  be 
charged  at  the  door,  Helton  said. 
Job  seekers  would  bring  at  least 
20  copies  of  their  current  resumes, 
dress  in  “interview  attire’  and  be 
prepared  to  talk  with  prospective 
employers.  For  more  information, 
call  the  PU/NC  Placement  Office. 


International  business:  next  Chancellor’s  Series 


tral 


panel  of  area  business 
who  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  competed  in 
the  international 
market  will  share 
their  experiences 
with  the  public  on 
Wednesday  evening, 
March  16,  at  Purdue 
University  North  Cen- 
d. 

The  program,  “Doing  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Global  Marketplace,”  will  begin  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  Library-Student-Faculty  Building  Lounge.  Part 
of  PU/NC’s  Chancellor’s  Series  of  educational  and 


cultural  events,  it  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  No 
reservations  are  required. 

Panelists  will  be:  Anne  M.  O’Connor,  director, 
Northwest  Indiana  Export  Assistance  Center,  Portage 
(associated  with  the  Northwest  Indiana  Forum);  Kent 
Richardson,  president,  Thermco  Instrument  Corp.,  La- 
Porte,  1993  Indiana  Exporter  of  the  Year;  Roy  Jones, 
manager  of  marketing  services  and  business  devel¬ 
opment,  Sullair  Corp.,  Michigan  City;  and  Craig 
Lundquist,  brand  manager,  overseas  sourcing, 
TranApparel  Group,  Michigan  City. 

The  panelists  will  offer  suggestions  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  persons  planning  to  enter  the  international  mar¬ 
ketplace.  In  addition,  time  will  be  available  for  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience. 


Upcoming  special  events 


Poetry  reading 


Alice  Friman 


Indiana  poet  Alice  Friman 
will  read  a  selection  of  her 
works  in  a  special  program 
noon  on  Thursday.  April  7. 
at  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  The  program,  which 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public, 
will  be  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

Friman,  a  professor  emeri- 
ta  of  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indianapolis,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  serval  books  of  poetry 
and  her  poems  have  appeared 


in  publications  across  the 
country.  Her  latest  book, 
Driving  for  Jimmy  Wonder¬ 
land.  was  published  in  1992 
by  the  Barn  wood  Press. 

She  has  won  many  awards 
for  her  work,  including  first 
prize  in  the  Start  with  Art 
Literary  Competition  for 
1992,  the  Cecil  Hemly  memo¬ 
rial  Award  and  the  Consuelo 
Ford  Award  from  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America. 


Acupuncturist  to 
st  ick-it-to-PN  C 

Acupuncturist 
and  herbal 
medicine  spe¬ 
cialist  Dr.  Kam 
yu  Huang  will 
present  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  “Yin  Yang 
and  Acupuncture,”  Monday,  April 
4,  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  The  program,  which  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public,  will  be¬ 
gin  at  noon  in  the  LSF  Lounge. 

A  graduate  of  Xian  Chinese 
Medical  School,  Dr.  Huang  prac¬ 
ticed  acupuncture  and  herbal  med¬ 
ical  in  China  for  more  than  20 
years.  Now  she  has  a  diploma  in 
acupuncture  from  the  National 
Commission  for  the  certification 
of  Acupuncturists  and  is  licensed 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Huang’s  appearance,  part 
of  PU/NC’s  observance  of  April  as 
Asian  Heritage  Month,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Multicultural  Pro¬ 
gramming  Committee. 
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Letter  to  the  editor: 


Dear  Editor: 

PU/NC  will  be  con¬ 
ducting  its’  25th  annual 
book  sale  in  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Mall,  Michigan 
City,  March  25,  26,  27. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
used  to  fund  scholarships 
given  to  the  top  full-time 
and  part-time  students  in  each 
school. 

Again,  we  are  soliciting  the  help 
of  North  Central  students  in  this 
project.  We  can  use  all  kinds  of 
books:  textbooks,  children’s  books, 
cookbooks,  music  books — anything! 


(records,  quality 'maga¬ 
zines,  tapes  videos,  and 
educational  materials  are 
also  needed.)  For  your 
convenience,  drop  boxes 
will  be  placed  in  both 
buildings. 

We  will  also  need 
help  in  picking  up  contri¬ 
butions,  setting  up  tables, 
working  at  the  sale,  etc.  If  you  are 
interested  in  participating,  please 
contact  Barb  Lootens  ext.  229. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation, 
-Barbra  Lootens 


Opinion: 

WCC  =  PNC 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Spectator 
the  article  “Profs  talk  of  WCC  ex¬ 
perience”  has  raised  some  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  objective,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  that  the  professors  like  the 
students  there  better.  Kids!  Just 
because  the  professors  here  say 
they  like  students  there  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  like  the  students 
here  less.  If  mom  says  that  she 
likes  your  little  brother,  you  don’t 
get  upset,  do  you? 

On  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  article  was  objective:  as  a  re¬ 
porter  it  is  my  first  priority  to  be  ob¬ 
jective  and  present  the  facts  that  I 
have  as  unbiased  as  can  be  done. 

I  was  not  doing  a  story  of  the 
students  here,  or  I  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  positive  comments,  that  I 
hear  regularly  out  here,  about  the 
PU/NC  “prisoners”  on  campus. 
Nor,  did  I  purposely  leave  out  any 
negative  comments  that  were  made 
about  the  inmates;  there  simply 
were  none. 

These  articles  Eire  being  done  not 
to  take  away  anything  from  the 
students  here.  They  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  here  to  familiarize  the  read¬ 
er  with  the  program,  and  to  mere¬ 
ly  bring  to  light  a  group  of  individ¬ 
uals,  who  are  a  part  of  this  aca¬ 
demic  learning  experience  who  are 
working  under  abstract  conditions. 

However,  the  abstracts  of  which 
I  speak  are  not  necessarily  physi¬ 
cal  surroundings,  as  much  as  they 
are  the  attitudes  of  their  fellow 
students,  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Just  two  years  ago  at  the  last 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act,  there  were  those  who 
were  lobbying  to  end  grants  to  aid 


\ 

prisoners  takins  college  courses. 

There  is  evidence  on  campus, 
when  speaking  to  some  students, 
that  clearly  show  that  they  are  mis¬ 
informed  as  to  how  and  why  these 
students  are  in  school. 

And  the  public  at  large’s  overall 
attitude  has  been  one  of  less  than 
pleased. 

The  true  issues  intended  to  be 
addressed  in  these  articles  are  the 
value  of  this  program  and  hoy  well 
it  is  doing.  By  providing  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  public  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  here  on  campus  it  is  hoped  to 
relay  the  information  needed  for 
those  who  are  reading  it  to  ex¬ 
trapolate  some  type  of  objective  at¬ 
titude  about  this  program. 

If  this  offends  some  people  it  is 
sad.  It  is  not  intended  to  offend 
anyone.  The  prisoners/students  at 
WCC  are  no  different  than  the  stu¬ 
dents  here  on  campus;  in  that  they 
are  people  with  some  of  the  same 
feelings,  motivations  and  aspira¬ 
tions  about  education.  They  are 
merely  paying  for  a  mistake  they 
made  in  the  past  while  obtaining 
an  education. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  report  the 
facts  for  this  paper  as  objectively  as 
I  can.  If  it  offends  some  of  you 
please  send  your  hate  mail  to  Ralph 
Shore  in  care  of  The  Spectator. 

I  will  say  one  thing  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  my  opinion  and  un -journal¬ 
istic.  I  don’t  think  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  education  that  these 
individuals  are  receiving  should  be 
an  avenue  to  find  something  else  to 
hold  against  them. 

I  received  a  call  from  one  of  the 
students  at  WCC  that  said,  that  if 
he  were  on  the  outside,  and  read¬ 
ing  the  article  objectively,  he  would 
be  upset  too.  So  maybe  you  guys 
are  more  alike  than  you  think. 


Opinion: 

Who  is  a  native  American? 


by  Michele  Guerra 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Minorities  seem  to  be  a  growing 
population  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  done  in  the  fall  of  1992.  The 
survey  encompassed  student  sub¬ 
groups,  the  quality  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  sections  as  viewed  by  the 
students  and  the  extracurricular 
programs  at  PU/NC. 

The  section  on  student  ethnic 
subgroups  reported  basically  the 
same  data  that  was  collected  by 
the  Registrar’s  office,  with  one  no¬ 
table  difference. 

The  number  of  minority  students 
was  larger  than  expected.  Mainly 
this  discrepancy  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  students  listed  them¬ 
selves  as  Native  Americans  because 
they  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  At  PU/NC,  67  students  re¬ 
ported  being  Native  American, 


while  on  the  official  transcripts, 
only  30  Native  Americans  were  reg¬ 
istered  on  this  campus. 

The  term  “Native  American” 
does  not  pertain  to  everyone  born  in 
the  United  States,  just  as  if  you 
are  bom  with  brown  eyes  and  get 
green  contacts,  your  birth  records 
will  still  say  you  have  brown  eyes. 
As  defined  by  Roget’s  II  Dictionary, 
a  Native  American  is  an  American 
Indian  or  a  person  born  of  Polyne¬ 
sian  descent;  whereas,  Caucasian  is 
defined  as  a  person  of  Caucasoid  de¬ 
scent  including  Europe,  Northern 
Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia. 

One  student  at  PU/NC  said,  “I 
was  born  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  I’m  American,  a  native 
American.  True  all  my  relatives 
weren’t  from  this  country  but  after 
a  few  generations  of  being  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  you  forget  that.” 

The  United  States,  in  this  day 
and  age,  is  a  melting  pot  of  many 
nations  and  backgrounds  that  are 


not  to  be  forgotten,  but  we  must 
also  remember  that  most  of  us  are 
foreigners,  in  some  respect,  to  this 
country.  The  only  people  that  can 
really  claim  being  Native  American 
are  those  whose  ancestors  lived  on 
this  land  before  the  exploration 
movement  ever  began. 

A  true  Native  American  student 
at  PU/NC  said, “I  am  very  proud  of 
my  heritage,  but  I  never  thought 
about  the  words  Native  American 
as  being  anything  other  than  that 
of  Indian  descent,  but  now  I  do.  It 
bothers  me  that  people  would  ig¬ 
nore  their  roots.” 

The  survey  given  at  PU/NC  was 
designed  to  assess,  in  the  student’s 
opinion,  the  quality  of  education 
and  services  for  future  reference.  A 
total  of  2,338  students  completed 
questionnaires  and  the  results  were 
compiled  to  be  used  in  the  1994 
Self  Study  and  the  future  assess¬ 
ment  projects. 
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In  yer  face 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Columnist 


I  have  been  asked  by  a  couple  of 
students  and  a  PU/NC  staff  mem¬ 
ber  to  write  a  column  addressing 
the  problem  of  Sexual  Harassment 
on  campus.  I  had  been  aware  of 
some  alleged  problems  on  this  cam¬ 
pus,  but  I  must  admit,  I  wasn’t 
overly  eager  to  touch  such  a  com¬ 
plex  and  dangerous  issue.  Then, 
one  day  last  week,  a  young  lady 
stopped  by  as  I  was  having  lunch 
and  asked  me  for  a  moment  of  my 
time.  This  woman  had  been  dev¬ 
astated  by  a  humiliating  sexual 
proposition.  By  the  time  she  was 
done  recounting  her  story  she  was 
in  tears  and  the  thing  was,  I  was 
helpless;  I  couldn’t  do  a  thing  for 
her  except  point  her  in  the  direction 
of  the  proper  authorities. 

As  time  wore  on  and  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  angrier  I  got. 
WHO  has  the  right  to  totally  emo¬ 
tionally  violate  and  devastate  a 
person  the  way  some  faceless  per¬ 
son  had  done  to  this  woman?  And 
were  the  rumors  I’d  been  hearing 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  true? 
Was  there  really  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  going  on  right  here  on  this 
tiny,  hometown  campus?  I  don’t 
know  for  sure,  but  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  going  on  here, 
the  issue  definitely  needs  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Before  I  turn  my  admit¬ 
tedly  limited  talents  to  this  task,  let 
me  attempt  to  lay  a  sort  of  “ground¬ 
work”  first.  This  article  is  aimed 
at  YOU.. .the  person  guilty  of  sexual 
harassment. 

I  know  it  is  not  my  job  to  “preach” 
or  “lecture”  grown  men  and  women. 
After  all,  who  am  I?  I  am  just  a 
plain  old  ordinary  guy.  I  grew  up  in 
a  small  town  in  this  area,  and  I 
know  I  can’t  even  begin  to  hold  a 
candle  to  some  of  the  “Intellectual” 
minds  on  this  campus.  There  are 
professors  here  that  are  so  smart 
they  literally  frighten  me.  So,  don’t 
get  me  wrong,  the  rest  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  not  about  me  judging  anyone 
°r  saying  I’m  better  than  anyone. 
What  it  is  about  is  giving  you  and 
your  victims  a  perspective  that  per¬ 
haps  has  escaped  you  both.  What  it 
is  about  is  me. ..trying  to  get 
through  to  you.  It  is  about  me  ask- 
mg you  to  have  a  little  compassion 
and  a  little  common  sense.  I  am 
aiming  this  article  at  men  because 
no  one  has  complained  to  me  about 
women  harassers.  However,  if  there 
are  any  females  out  there  who  are 
guilty  of  sexual  harassment,  you 
need  to  take  this  article  to  heart 
also. 

First  off,  let  me  say  this,  NO¬ 
BODY  has  the  right  to  sexually  af¬ 
front  or  offend  anyone  else.  Guys, 
Just  because  you  are  “Keepers  of 
The  Testosterone”  does  not  give 


you  the  right  to  wield  it  like  a 
sword.  Nor  does  it  give  you  the 
right  to  use  your  testosterone  to 
offer  to  “up  someone’s  grade”  if  she 
“does  the  right  thing.”  And  WHY, 
please  tell  me,  WHY  would  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  fine  education  and  a 
wonderfully  prestigious  career  Hike 
a  college  professor)  even  entertain 
the  thought  of  watching  it  all  go 
down  the  drain  for  a  moments  lack 
of  self  control?  Guys,  let  me  tell  ya 
something...  this  is  the  90’s  and 
women  are  wise  to  us.  Get  it?  If 
you  mess  with  this  new  breed  of 
woman. ..they  will  tell  on  your  ass! 
We  men  have  been  stepping  on 
women  for  the  last  Zillion  years  or 
so  and  it’s  only  right  that  they  fi¬ 
nally  have  a  modicum  of  power. 
Things  have  to  change  in  America 
because  women  are  here  to  stay 
guys.  So,  why. ..why  chance  losing 
your  job,  your  reputation  and 
maybe  even  your  family  over  some¬ 
thing  so. ..fleeting.  An  overnight 
stand  or  even  a  whole  semester’s 
worth  of  sex  just  isn’t  worth  it. 

Stop  and  think  about  what  you’re 
doing  for  a  moment.  Maybe  to  you 
it  is  just  a  harmless  comment  or  an 
off  the  cuff  remark.  You  know, 
something  like  “Gee,  you  sure  look 
good  in  those  jeans,”  a  comment 
like  that  can  be  a  genuine  compli¬ 
ment  with  no  strings  attached  or, 
with  the  proper  body  language  and 
inflection  it  can  be  horrendously 
offensive.  Ya  know,  being  a  guy 
too,  I  know  that  there  are  times 
when  another  human  being  is  so 
striking  or  visually  appealing  that 
they  simply  enchant  you.  But  that 
personal  enchantment  is  YOUR 
problem  and  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  overstep  your  bounds.  Just 
because  you  find  a  person  irre¬ 
sistible  doesn’t  mean  that  person 
WANTS  you  to  feel  that  way. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I  believe 
that  we  are  all  adults  here  and  that 
there  should  be  allowances  made 
for  those  legitimate  times  when  an 
adult  student  is  attracted  to  a  staff 
member  or  instructor  or  vice  versa. 
Hey,  if  the  feeling  is  indeed  mutu¬ 
al  and  if  both  parties  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  consenting.,  go  for  it. 
But  for  all  you  guys  out  there  in 
heat  and  who  view  women  as  “fresh 
meat”. ..think  twice,  man.  You  don’t 
have  the  right  to  ruin  some  wom¬ 
an’s  day  and  you  ESPECIALLY 
don’t  have  the  right  to  emotional¬ 
ly  scar  another  human  being  for 
life.  What  may  be  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  hormonal  upsurge  for  you 
could  be  embarrassing  and  even 
frightening  for  an  unsuspecting  fe¬ 
male. 

I  really  mean  it. ..THINK 
ABOUT  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING. 
Why  risk  losing  your  job?  How  easy 
is  it  going  to  be  for  you  to  get  an¬ 
other  good  job  if  your  were  fired 
from  you  last  one  for  sexual  ha¬ 


rassment?  Cripe,  guys,  it’s  not  only 
unethical,  it’s  illegal!!!  Think  be¬ 
fore  you  act.  Remember,  your 
thought  processes  originate  in  your 
brain,  not  in  your  underwear. 

We’re  all  human  and  humans 
aren’t  exactly  known  for  being  the 
most  rational  creatures  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  some  beautiful  example 
of  our  species  simply  enchants  you 
and  you  find  that  person  in  your 
thoughts  constantly....  remem- 
ber...THE  PROBLEM  IS  WITHIN 
YOU. ..NOT  HER!!!  If  you  simply 
cannot  resist  her.. ..get  help!  Resist 
the  urge  to  gush  your  feelings  to  her 
or  to  use  your  “power”  to  entice 
her.  Go  to  a  therapist,  go  to  your 
minister,  go  to  your  boss.  Go  to 
someone  for  help,  BEFORE  you 
emotionally  rape  someone.  Get 
some  help  before  you  sacrifice  your 
past  and  lose  your  future.  And  if 
you  aren’t  strong  enough  to  admit 
your  problem  to  anyone  else,  then 
you’d  better  resign  from  your  job 
right  now.  These  women  are  fed 
up  and  they  aren’t  going  to  take  it 
anymore.  Guys,  it’s  not  a  matter 
of  IF  you  ever  get  caught...  it’s  only 
a  matter  of  WHEN  you’ll  get 
caught.  Besides,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Haven’t  you  heard  about 
AIDS?  It’s  HERE  and  it  don’t  care 
if  you  have  “tenure”  or  not. 

A  note  for  the  ladies: 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  been 
sexually  harassed  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself 
(and  others,  for  that  matter)  is  to 
TELL  SOMEONE!!!  Tell  your 
mom,  sister,  your  best  friend. ..tell 
someone.  And  don’t  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  feel  embarrassed  or  ashamed 
about  the  incident.  Don’t  feel  guilty 
for  turning  the  aggressor  over  to 
the  proper  authorities.  You  didn’t 
do  anything  wrong.  Don’t  let  some 
power  hungry  person  coerce  you 
into  doing  something  you  don’t 
want  to  do.  Believe  me,  there  are  a 
myriad  of  ways  to  work  around  a 
crooked  Professor  or  boss.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  “tell  on  someone.”  Re¬ 
member;  it  is  against  university 
policy  and  against  the  law  for  an 
accused  sexual  harasser  to  retaliate 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  against 
his  or  her  victim. 

In  closing,  I’d  like  to  thank  the 
woman  who  expressed  her  inter¬ 
est  in  this  column  and  for  voicing 
her  opinion  in  the  last  “In  Yer 
Face.”  I’d  like  to  offer  you  a  helpful 
hint  though...  if,  sometime  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  you’d  ever  want  someone  to 
take  your  “constructive  criticism” 
seriously,  don’t  combine  it  with  pet¬ 
ty  name  calling.  Tactics  like  that 
only  sink  you  to  depths  far  below 
those  you  disagree  with,  and  in  the 
process  you  greatly  diminish  your 
credibility.  And  do  you  know  what 
that  make  YOU?  It  makes  you 
....ineffectual. 
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Campus  prepares  for  tough  exam 


the  campus.  Every  academic  and 
administrative  department  un¬ 
derwent  intensive  self-evaluation. 
The  results  were  incorporated  into 
a  25-page  “Institutional  Data”  re¬ 
port  and  a  233-page  “Institutional 
Self-Study  1994”  which  together 
make  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  cur¬ 
rent  information  about  Purdue 
North  Central. 

The  Bednar  and  his  campus  as¬ 
sessment  committee  also  prepared 
a  25-page  “P”  plan,  a  formal  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future.  This  plan, 
Bednar  said,  outlines  an  extensive 
ongoing  procedure  to  evaluate  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  and  to  mea¬ 
sure  student  academic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

All  three  documents  were  sent  to 
the  evaluation  team  members  in 
February  and  will  be  distributed  to 
faculty  and  key  administrative 
staff,  Bednar  said.  Additional 
copies  will  be  on  reserve  in  the  Li¬ 
brary. 

An  evaluation  by  the  NCA  is  a 
periodic  event;  the  last  visit  oc¬ 
curred  in  1986.  At  that  time,  while 
reaffirming  accreditation  for  the 
campus,  the  team  expressed  some 
concerns.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  address  these  concerns,  Bednar 
said. 

“First  of  all,  the  evaluators  felt 
that  we  needed  to  rework  our  mis¬ 
sion  statement,  to  develop  a  state¬ 
ment  that  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand.  That,  we  hope,  has  been 
done. 

A  second  concern  was  the  re¬ 
liance  on  part-time  instructors.  Us¬ 
ing  part-time  instructors  rather 
than  hiring  additional  full-time 
faculty  is  a  result  of  budget  con¬ 
siderations,  Bednar  said.  “Howev¬ 
er,  efforts  are  being  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  part-time  in¬ 
struction  and  give  more  help  to 
part-timers.”  As  the  data  book 


structors  in  Fall  1993  had  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  and  another  14  had 
doctorates.  (Of  the  85  full-time 
faculty,  42  had  master’s  degrees 
and  42  had  doctorates.) 

The  evaluators  also  suggested  a 
moratorium  on  new  programs  un¬ 
less  state  funding  is  available, 
something  the  Indiana  legislature 
has  also  decreed  for  all  state-fund¬ 
ed  institutions.  This  issue,  also  a 
result  of  inadequate  funding,  is 
one  reason  new  programs  are  not 
being  developed  as  quickly  as  some 
students  and  others  might  want, 
Bednar  said. 

A  fourth  NCA  recommendation 
was  that  faculty  have  greater  in¬ 
volvement  in  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment.  Bednar  pointed  to  the  new 
nursing  curriculum,  the  new  biol¬ 
ogy  degree,  the  new  human  re¬ 
sources  curriculum  and  changes  in 
the  business  and  developmental 
studies  curricula  as  examples  of 
faculty  involvement. 

Finally,  the  1986  NCA  review 
pointed  to  a  need  for  the  faculty 
and  staff  to  form  stronger  ties  and 
relationships  with  the  West 
Lafayette  campus.  This,  too,  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  Bednar  said.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  an  increased  number  of  fac¬ 
ulty  participating  in  research  with 
West  Lafayette  counterparts. 

While  the  accreditation  review 
process  requires  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  and  attention  and,  like 
any  exam,  is  approached  with  a 
certain  degree  of  concern,  Bednar 
is  certain  that  Purdue  North  Cen¬ 
tral  will  continue  as  an  accredited 
institution. 

The  periodic  review  is  valuable, 
he  said,  because  it  forces  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  do  a  complete  self-eval¬ 
uation.  And,  he  added,  “It  is  reas¬ 
suring  for  an  external  agency  to 
validate  the  quality  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  even  if  there  are  suggestions 


shows,  96  of  the  142  part-time  in-  for  improvement.” 

studies:  do  they  mix? 


by  Joy  Banyas 
Publications  Coordinator 

With  midterms  safely  over,  stu¬ 
dents  begin  to  think  about  finals: 
the  next  hurdle  in  their  academic 
careers.  This  spring,  much  as  a 
good  student  prepares  for  an  im¬ 
portant  test,  Purdue  University 
North  Central  is  readying  itself  for 
the  ultimate  exam:  an  evaluation 
visit  from  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  accrediting  body  for 
colleges  and  universities  in  an  18- 
state  region.  Making  the  grade 
will  mean  the  campus  continues 
its  standing  as  an  accredited  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning. 

“Maintaining  accreditation  is 
very  important,  both  to  our  school 
and  to  our  students,”  said  Dr.  L. 
Edward  Bednar,  assistant  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  services, 
who  is  coordinating  the  evaluation 
process.  “It  is  a  certification  of  the 
quality  of  education  offered  and 
means  that  the  institution  meets 
both  regional  and  national  stan¬ 
dards.” 

The  exam  will  come  April  11-13, 
when  the  four-member  NCA  ac¬ 
creditation  team  will  be  on  campus, 
looking  at  facilities  and  meeting 
with  students,  faculty,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  staff.  The  campus  will 
be  “graded”  on  every  aspect  of  its 
operation,  Bednar  said.  The  edu¬ 
cational  mission  and  academics 
will  be  examined,  of  course.  But  so 
will  its  many  administrative  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  finances,  publica¬ 
tions,  staffing  and  student  services. 

Unlike  a  cram  session  the  night 
before  a  final,  preparation  for  the 
NCA  visit  has  been  a  two-year  pro¬ 
cess.  Six  detailed  surveys  of  stu¬ 
dents,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff 
were  conducted,  reams  of  statistics 
were  compiled,  and  information 
was  gathered  about  all  aspects  of 

Work  and 

by  Jim  Daniels 
North  Central  Student 

Imagine  it’s  late  Tuesday  night. 
You  just  got  home  from  work. 
You’re  tired.  You’re  hungry.  In  the 
morning  you  have  the  first  of  two 
tests  you  haven’t  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for.  Sound  familiar?  According 
to  a  recent  survey  done  here  at 
Purdue  North  Central,  it  should. 

The  survey  results,  done  in 
preparation  for  the  upcoming  cam¬ 
pus  accreditation  by  the  North 
Central  Association  (NCA),  sug¬ 
gest  that  73  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  on  this  campus  were  not 
only  taking  classes  here  at  PU/NC, 
but  were  also  attempting  to  work 
as  well.  Of  the  1698  students  who 
listed  themselves  as  employed, 
1.023  were  listed  as  working  31-40 
hours  a  week.  A  total  of  2,338  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey. 

This  trend  isn’t  unique  to 
PU/NC,  but  is  a  growing  trend 
across  the  United  States.  A 
■  Newsweek  study  done  in  spring  of 
1993  said  that  on  a  national  aver¬ 
age,  about  65  percent  of  all  college 
students  were  attempting  to  work 


full-time  while  being  full-time  stu¬ 
dents.  Most  of  the  students  polled 
in  that  survey  listed  reasons  such 
as  cars,  insurance  and  spending 
money  as  the  main  reason  for 
working  full-time;  others  said  that 
it  was  the  only  way  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  go  to  college.  Some  were  go¬ 
ing  to  school  and  working  to  sup¬ 
port  their  families. 

Most  needed  the  money  for  col¬ 
lege.  They  were  shut  out  by  the 
much  demanded,  low  supplied  fi¬ 
nancial-aid  offered  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  student  survey  also  revealed 
that  637  of  all  students  surveyed 
felt  that  financial  reasons  would 
be  most  likely  to  prevent  them  from 
achieving  their  academic  goals  at 
PU/NC.  That  is  about  half  the 
number  of  those  working  at  least 
30  hours  a  week. 

When  asked  why  she  works 
nearly  full-time  while  carrying  a 
full-time  school  load,  education  stu¬ 
dent  Carrie  Beavers  said,  “I  do  it  to 
pay  for  school.  My  parent  make  too 
much  money  for  me  to  qualify  for  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  I  also  need  to  make 


car  payments,  as  well  as  pay  for  in¬ 
surance.” 

Most  students  who  try  to  juggle 
education  and  employment  find  it 
very  difficult  to  meet  the  deadlines 
on  assignments  in  some  classes. 
Many  students  here  feel  the  pro¬ 
fessors  are  pretty  good  about  un¬ 
derstanding  and  accepting  mate¬ 
rials  late  when  they  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  students  before 
the  due  date.  There  are  also  those 
who  have  strict  guidelines  for  late 
assignments.  They  feel  that  stu¬ 
dents  know  the  deadlines  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  they  shouldn’t  wait  un¬ 
til  the  last  minute  to  do  the  work. 

Many  students  who  try  to  do 
both  don’t  fare  too  well.  After  a 
while  the  stress  gets  to  them,  and 
they  wither  drop  out  of  school  or 
are  penalized  at  work.  One  stu¬ 
dent,  who  requested  anonymity, 
said  he  failed  out  of  another  uni¬ 
versity  because  he  tried  to  do  both 
and  couldn’t  handle  it.  He  is  still 
trying  to  do  both,  and  is  not  doing 
much  better  now. 


Slightly  off  campus 


Sex,  lies  and  tabulated  surveys 

WASHINGTON  College  men  are  five  to  seven  times  as  like¬ 
ly  as  women  to  lie  in  order  to  have  sex,  according  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  on  dishonesty  in  dating. 

“It  would  appear  that  lying  in  order  to  have  sex  is  more  a  male 
than  a  female  behavior,”  the  article  in  the  journal  of  American 
College  Health  concluded. 

The  survey  of  171  male  and  female  students  was  conducted  in 
January  1991  at  the  university  of  Minnesota.  The  researchers, 
instructor  James  Rothenberger  and  graduate  student  Michael 
Stebleton,  said  they  found  the  results  disturbing  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  one  being  that  more  monogamous  men  and  women  admit¬ 
ted  to  lying  than  nonmonogamous  sexual  partners.  That  could  be 
the  result  of  the  size  of  the  sample  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
term  “monogamous.” 

“It  might  also  mean  that,  as  monogamy  becomes  the  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  alternative  in  a  ‘safe-sex’  world,  we  will  see  an  increase 
in  lying  behavior,”  the  researchers  wrote.  “Just  as  the  Victorians 
claimed  to  have  low  rates  of  sexual  activity  but,  in  reality,  rates 
of  sexual  activity  remained  constant,  so  today  more  people  may 
identify  themselves  as  monogamous  when,  in  actuality,  they 
may  be  sexually  active  outside  of  their  primary  relationship.” 

Among  those  who  identified  themselves  as  monogamous,  33.3 
percent  of  the  men  answered  “yes”  to  the  question,  “Have  you 
ever  told  a  lie  in  order  to  have  sex?,”  while  6.8  percent  of  the 
women  answered  affirmatively.  Yet  only  22.2  percent  of  the  non¬ 
monogamous  men  and  3.3  percent  of  the  women  answered  “yes.” 

On  the  other  hand,  women  seemed  more  ready  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  lied  to  for  sexual  purposes  than  men.  The  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  43.2  percent  of  the  monogamous  women  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  been  lied  to,  compared  with  36.4  percent  of 
monogamous  men,  while  56.7  percent  of  nonmonogamous  women 
thought  they  had  been  lied  to,  compared  with  22.2  percent  of 
nonmonogamous  men. 

The  results  are  also  unsettling  because  of  the  potential  conse¬ 
quences  of  lying  if  a  partner  is  infected  with  HIV  or  another  sex¬ 
ually  transmitted  disease.  “In  an  era  when  diseases  surrounding 
sexual  activity  have  profound  implications,  all  of  us  need  to  be 
aware  that  neither  love  nor  hormonal  activity  is  a  shield  against 
dishonesty,”  the  researchers  wrote. 

Assignment:  prove  the  Holocaust 

WOOSTER,  Calif.  _  As  assignments  to  first-semester  college 
students  go,  art  historian  Art  Lewis  admits  it  was  tough:  Mar¬ 
shal  proof  against  revisionist  claims  that  the  holocaust  did  not 
occur. 

Lewis  said  he  assigned  the  paper  because  he  wanted  to  give 
members  of  the  College  of  Wooster’s  First-Year  Seminar  a  sense 
of  critical  thinking  and  analysis. 

Lewis  said  the  assignment  was  sparked  in  part  by  a  Roper  poll 
that  said  22  percent  of  American  adults  think  it  is  possible  that 
the  Holocaust  never  happened.  In  recent  years,  college  newspa¬ 
pers  also  have  been  targeted  for  paid  advertisements  that  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Holocaust  took  place. 

Contestants  gather  for  brain  bowl 

LOS  ANGELES  -  Students  from  64  of  the  nation’s  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  will  compete  academically  this 
spring  for  $300,000  in  grant  money  in  the  Fifth  Annual  1994 
Honda  Campus  All-Star  Challenge. 

The  college  brain  bowl  will  test  student  teams  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  African-American  history,  culture  and  achievement  in  a 
question-dnd-answer  format. 

Sixty-four  teams  have  been  selected  to  compete  in  four  section¬ 
al  playoffs  to  be  held  March  17-21  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  Greensboro, 
N.C.;  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  and  Atlanta.  The  top  eight  school  teams 
then  will  advance  to  the  National  Championship  Tournament 
May  20-23  in  Los  Angeles.  The  final  four  games  will  be  televised 
on  the  Black  Entertainment  Television  network  beginning  June 
11. 

The  competition,  produced  and  sponsored  by  the  American 
Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  grew  from  the  company’s  recognition  of 
the  important  role  that  historically  black  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  play  in  educating  African-American  college  students.  Amer¬ 
ican  Honda  has  given  participating  colleges  $1  million. 
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Students  to  construct  Rube  Goldberg  coffeemakers 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  Ind.  (CPS) 
-  College  students  now  can  take 
their  quest  for  a  perfect  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  to  the  National  Rube  Goldberg 
Machine  Contest. 

One  March  26,  teams  of  students 
will  gather  at  Purdue  University  to 
take  part  in  the  seventh  annual 
contest  by  setting  in  motion  the 
world’s  most  ludicrous  coffeemak¬ 
ers.  Their  goal  is  to  successfully 
make  a  drinkable  cup  of  coffee  in  as 
complicate  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  contests  and  the  machines 
are  inspired  by  the  late  cartoonist 


Rube  Goldberg,  who  drew  out¬ 
landish  chain-reaction  machines 
that  accomplished  simple  tasks. 

In  previous  years,  student  have 
competed  to  produce  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg  contraptions  that  toasted  a 
slice  of  bread,  broke  an  egg  into  a 
bowl  without  breaking  the  yolk, 
screwed  a  light  bulb  into  a  socket 
and  opened  a  lock. 

Armed  with  the  principles  of 
physics  and  engineering,  from  hy¬ 
draulics  to  electronics  and  aerody¬ 
namics  to  gravity,  students  are 
charged  with  designing  a  machine 


that  accomplished  a  simple  task  in 
20  steps  or  more. 

In  this  year’s  competition,  the  fi¬ 
nal  product  doesn’t  necessarily 
have  to  be  hot,  but  the  brew  does 
have  to  be  drinkable  in  the  judges’ 
point  of  view,  according  to  Craig 
Shroyer,  A  Purdue  University  ju¬ 
nior  in  materials  science  engineer¬ 
ing  and  chairman  of  the  event. 

“It  takes  a  certain  finesse  to 
make  the  perfect  cup  of  coffee,” 
Shroyer  said.  “Even  if  coffee  isn’t 
your  cup  of  tea,  there’s  sure  to  be 
some  very  interesting  machines 


and  creative  motifs.” 

All  kinds  of  coffee,  from  expres- 
so  to  cappuchino  to  exotic  blends 
are  allowed.  Judges  will  be  looking 
for  ingenuity  in  making  coffee,  with 
points  taken  off  for  human  inter¬ 
vention  after  the  machine  starts 
or  for  exceeding  a  five-minute  lim¬ 
it.  Extra  points  are  awarded  for 
creativity,  extra  steps,  complexity 
and  use  of  related  themes. 

One  of  the  key  corporate  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  event  is  Thomson  Con¬ 
sumer  Electronics,  which  manu¬ 
factures  and  markets  RCA,  ProScan 


and  GE  home  entertainment  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  winning  team  will  receive  a 
cash  prize  of  $400  and  the  Goldberg 
trophy.  The  second-place  team  gets 
$250  and  a  trophy,  and  third  place 
winners  win  $150. 

The  contest  started  at  Purdue 
in  1949  and  ran  until  1955.  It  was 
revived  by  Theta  Tau,  a  profes¬ 
sional  engineering  fraternity,  in 
1983  and  the  first  national  contest 
was  held  in  1988. 


Innovation  is  keyword  in  alternative  student  housing 


by  Diana  Smith 
Staff  Writer 
College  Press  Service 

At  one  cooperative  house  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  residents  are 
known  to  explore  “less  clothed 
states  of  being,”  while  another  ac¬ 
commodates  the  needs  of  vegetar¬ 
ian  students. 

Cooperative  houses,  once  all  the 
I  rage  in  the  early  1970s,  are  re- 
I  gaining  popularity  in  the  1990s, 
I  although  for  different  reasons. 
I  With  the  high  cost  of  tuition,  room 
I  and  board,  more  college  students  to- 
I  day  are  seeking  alternative  housing 
I  that  fits  their  budgets  as  well  as 
I  their  lifestyles  and  academic  pur- 
I  suits. 

“This  is  the  ’90,  and  students  are 
scraping,”  acknowledges  Theresa 
Johnson  of  the  Stanford  New  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  residents  also  think  cooper¬ 
ative  houses  are  more  fun  than 
dorm  living.  “We  take  a  lot  of  pride 
in  the  house,”  said  Ann  Luetke- 
i  meyer,  a  senior  American  Studies 
major  who  has  lived  at  the  En¬ 
chanted  Broccoli  Forest  for  three 
i  years  along  with  51  other  graduate 
I  and  undergraduate  students. 

About  half  the  residents  are  vege- 
]  tarian. 

!“We  all  take  turns  cooking  and 
cleaning;  we  have  live  bands  every 
other  Wednesday  night.  Every¬ 
thing  is  entirely  student-run.” 

In  most  cooperative  houses,  stu- 
;  dents  pay  a  lower  fee  per  semester 
or  quarter  for  food  and  utilities 
than  they  would  in  regular  dorms 
or  apartments.  They  share  rooms 
and  facilities  and  pitch  in  on  com¬ 
mon  chores  such  as  cooking  and 
cleaning.  At  Stanford,  the  cost  runs 
about  $450  per  quarter,  about  one- 
Ihird  of  what  dormitory  food  service 
would  cost. 

“That’s  a  big  draw,”  Luetkemey- 
er  said.  “And  I  think  our  food  is  just 
as  good,  or  better,  than  you’d  get  in 
most  campus  dorms.” 

The  result  is  a  living  arrange¬ 
ment  that  encourages  indepen¬ 
dence  while  fostering  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  carry  out  chores  as  promised. 


In  a  cooperative  house,  you  don’t 
“forget”  to  cook  dinner  without  in¬ 
curring  the  wrath  of  fellow  resi¬ 
dents. 

Other  universities  have  also  cre¬ 
ated  or  endorse  the  concept  of 
“affinity” 
houses  for 
students  of 
similar  back¬ 
grounds  or 
academic  pur¬ 
suits  who 
need  the  sup¬ 
port  such 
housing  pro¬ 
vides. 

For  in¬ 
stance,  Dart¬ 
mouth  Col¬ 
lege,  which  as 
the  highest 
percentage  of 
Native- Amer¬ 
ican  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the 
nation,  has  a 
Native-Amer- 
ican  house 
where  stu¬ 
dents  live  in  a 
culturally 
supportive  at- 
mosphere, 
said  Alex 
Huppe,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Dart¬ 
mouth’s  News 
Service. 

Cultural 
and  ethnic 
theme  houses 
have  become 
important  in 
recent  years. 

Going  away  to 
college  is  dif¬ 
ficult  enough 
for  the  aver¬ 
age  student, 
and  living 
with  others 
who  have  similar  backgrounds  and 
experiences  can  help  ease  the  tran¬ 
sition. 

In  addition,  some  traditional 
sororities  and  fraternities  are 


changing  to  accommodate  new 
lifestyle  needs.  Some  previously 
all-male  and  all-female  clubs  are 
going  co-ed  and  creating  their  own 
cooperative  houses,  Huppe  said.  “I 
guess  that  rather  than  being  pa¬ 


triarchies  and  matriarchies,  the/re 
panarchies,”  he  said. 

Most  major  universities  also 
have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
having  students  with  similar  in¬ 


terests  or  backgrounds  living  on 
the  same  dormitory  floor  or  in  the 
same  building. 

For  example,  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
women  majoring  in  science,  math 
and  engineer¬ 
ing  have  a  dor¬ 
mitory  floor  on 
which  they  can 
elect  to  live. 
Women  in 
math  and  sci¬ 
ence  have  a 
high  incidence 
of  switching  to 
other  fields  or 
dropping  out. 
Living  in  a 
supportive  en¬ 
vironment  is 
important,  said 
Rita  Moser,  di¬ 
rector  of  hous¬ 
ing. 

Other 
dorms  at  the 
FSU  campus 
have  been  set 
aside  solely  for 
honors  and 
scholarship 
students, 
transfer  stu¬ 
dents  and  to 
emphasize 
multicultural- 
ism. 

The 
Southern 
Scholarship 
Foundation 
sponsors  about 
350  student  sin 
21  cooperative 
houses  in 
Florida  -  13  at 
FSU,  six  at  the 
University  of 
Florida  in 
Gainesville 
and  one  at 
Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  -  for  students  who 
wouldn’t  otherwise  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  college.  The  program,  which 
began  in  1949,  gives  students  free 


room  at  the  houses. 

Students  are  assessed  about 
$500  per  semester  for  utilities,  food 
and  other  supplies.  The  annual 
savings  is  about  $3,000  for  each 
student. 

“Most  of  our  students  work  part 
time  while  attending  school.  Many 
are  totally  self-supporting.  Thus, 
with  this  significant  reduction  in 
cost,  a  college  education  is  placed 
within  the  earning  capacity  of  well- 
motivated  students  who  are  willing 
to  work  for  an  education,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Southern  Scholarship 
Foundation  brochure. 

One  major  difference  between 
the  foundation’s  cooperative  hous¬ 
es  and  those  in  California  is  that 
Florida  houses  are  segregated  by 
sex  -  no  coed  living. 

That’s  different  from  coed  hous¬ 
es  such  as  those  at  Stanford,  where 
men  and  women  can  be  roommates 
if  they  choose.  “It’s  not  a  big  deal,” 
Luetkemeyer  said.  “We  have  about 
for  or  five  mixed-gender  rooms,  and 
of  those,  only  one  could  be  called  a 
couple.  The  rest  are  just  good 
friends.  It  would  be  silly  not  to  let 
them  room  together.” 

Like  other  major  universities, 
Stanford  also  has  affinity  houses  for 
students  who  are  American  Indian, 
African  American,  Asian  American 
and  Mexican  American. 

The  University  of  Puget  Sound  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  Women’s  House,  where  a 
small  group  of  female  students  live 
and  special  programs  focusing  on 
women  are  conducted.  Suggestions 
for  future  events  include  a  self-de¬ 
fense  class,  a  clothing  drive  for 
women’s  shelters,  a  poetry  read¬ 
ing  and  speaker  on  women’s  health 
issues. 

The  Women’s  House  is  not  used 
to  belittle  men,  although  some  stu¬ 
dents  may  have  that  impression, 
Puget  Sound  Trail  reported. 

“We’re  not  here  to  bash  men. 
We’re  here  to  enlighten  and  educate 
the  whole  campus,”  said  Julie 
Davidson,  a  house  resident. 

A  similar  theme  house  for  men 
also  is  under  discussion. 
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The  unseen  construction 


Photos  (from  top  to  bottom,  left  to  right):  A  construction  worker  gazes 
out  from  underneath  a  heating  duct;  the  first  floor  electrical  conduit  rack 
poses  for  a  picture;  the  other  side  of  the  (Inscribed)  conduit  rack;  a  first- 
floor  construction  worker  concentrates  on  his  duties;  Two  masons  ex¬ 
plain  the  art  of  bricklaying  to  Spectator  editor  Carey  Millsap. 


Spectator  photos  by  Carey  Millsap 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


Around  the 
Aozons... 


Sunday,  March  20-iusb 

Wind  Ensemble  in  Concert,  Campus 
Auditorium  in  Northside  Hall  on  the 
campus  of  Indiana  University/South 
Bend,  8:00  p.m.,  admission  charged. 

Pianist  Babette  Hierholzer  in  Con¬ 
cert,  Annenberg  Auditorium  of  the  Snite 
Museum  of  Art,  Notre  Dame,  2:00  p.m. 

Twin  City  Camera  Club  presents  Aus- 
tralia-Coast  to  Coast,  St.  Joseph  High 
School  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  Sunday 
at  2:30  p.m.  and  Monday  at  7:30  p.m.,  ad¬ 
mission  charged. 

The  Highland  Little  Dinner  Play¬ 
house  presents  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,  Little  Dinner  Playhouse,  3904 
Ridge  Road  in  Highland,  2:00  p.m.,  ad¬ 
mission  charged. 

Monday,  March  21-  -Cinema  at 
the  Snite  Film  Series  will  show  The 
Labyrinth  of  Passion  at  7:00  p.m.  and 
The  Jackal  of  Nahueltoro  at  9:00  p.m., 
Annenberg  Auditorium  of  the  Snite  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  Notre  Dame,  admission 
charged. 

Saturday,  March  26  -4th  An¬ 
nual  Arts  and  Crafts  Showcase  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Battell  Center,  Battell  Cen¬ 
ter,  904  N.  Main  Street  in  Mishawaka, 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  and  Sunday 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  admission 
free. 

Sportscard,  Comic  and  Collectible 
Show,  National  Guard  Armory,  1502 
Linwood  Avenue  in  Valparaiso,  10:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  admission  free. 

Tuesday,  March  29  -Screen 
Gems  Film  Series  will  show  The 
African  Queen,  O’Laughlin  Auditorium 
of  Saint  Mary’s  College,  1:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m.,  admission  charged. 


The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

presented  by  Presbyterian  Players 

William  Shakespeare’s  romantic  comedy  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
will  be  presented  by  the  Presbyterian  Players  in  the  theatre  wing  on 
the  west  end  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  333  West  Colfax, 
South  Bend.  The  show  is  scheduled  March  17  through  19,  curtain  time 
8:00  p.m. 

Information  and  reservations  may  be  made  by 
calling  (219)234-0802. 

The  Boys  Next  Door 

presented  by  the  Elkhart  Civic  Theatre 

The  Elkhart  Civic  Theatre  presents  Tom  Griffin's  much  acclaimed  com¬ 
edy/drama  The  Boys  Next  Door  at  the  Bristol  Opera  House  in  Bristol, 
Indiana.  The  show  continues  through  March  17,  18,  and  19.  Friday 
and  Saturday  curtain  time  is  8:15  p.m.,  Sunday  5:00  p.m. 

For  ticket  information  call  the  Elkhart  Civic  The¬ 
atre  at  (219)848-4116. 

Angel  Street 

Presented  by  the  Second  City  National  Touring  Company 

The  great  melodramatic  hit  with  the  sort  of  flesh-tingling  narrative 
that  should  delight  the  soul  of  anyone  who  feels  that  honest  old-fash¬ 
ioned  thrills  still  have  a  place  in  drama.  Presented  on  March  25,  26, 
and  27. 

For  ticket  and  dinner  reservations  call  (219)267- 
8041. 


^  Indiana  ^ 
Opera  North 

presents 

Magic  Flute 

by  Mozart 
March  18,  7:30  p.m. 
at  Elco  Theatre, 
Elkhart  and  March 
26,  7:30  p.m.  at  Saint 
Mary’s  College, 
South  Bend.  Tick¬ 
ets:  $15  adult,  $12 
senior,  $5  student. 
For  more  information 
contact  O’Laughlin 
Auditorium  at  Saint 
Mary’s  College  in 
South  Bend, 
(219)284-4626  or 
Elco  Theatre  in 
Elkhart,  (219)293- 


n  1995. 

Ik 

sni^= 

■  ■■ 

Foreign  Films  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Sunday,  April  24,  2:00  p.m. 

Kenneth  Branagh’s  production  of  Shakespeare’s  romantic  comedy  where  ro¬ 
mance  is  disrupted  but  love  triumphs.  Directed  by  Branagh  starring  Branagh, 

Michael  Keaton,  Emma  Thompson,  and  Denzel  Washington. 

The  Michigan  Public  Library  is  located  on  East  Fourth  Street.  All  films  listed  are  shown  at  the 
Westchester  Public  Library  the  previous  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m.  For  more  information  call  the 

M.C.  Public  Library  at  873-3049. 


Funny  Bone 

Featuring  Nationally  Touring  Comedi¬ 
ans  As  Seen  on  HBO,  Showtime,  Evening 
at  the  Improv,  David  Letterman,  and 
MTV. 

Showtimes:  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Sunday  8:00  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:00  p.m.  and  10:15  p.m.  1352  Scottsdale 
Mall,  South  Bend.  For  more  information  call 
(219)  299-9999. 


Community  Theatre  Guild  of  Valparaiso  presents 

The  Sound  of  Music 

April  15  -  17,  22  -  24,  29-  30 

Eric  Brant,  director 
Box  office  opens  April  11 
Curtain  time:  Friday  and  Saturday  8:15  p.m. 

Sunday  2:30  p.m. 

At  the  Memorial  Opera  House 

For  more  information,  call  464-1636. 
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Purdue  students  relate  today  to  tomorrow 

WEST  LAFAYETTE  TNT)  —  Tt’c  ioa^„  ..  .  „ .  ^  ’  T 


WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND  —  It’s 
not  easy  trying  to  find  a  job  once 
you  are  out  of  college.  If  you  thing 
about  it,  it’s  not  easy  to  find  a  job 
while  you  are  still  in  college,  a  lot 
of  it  has  to  do  with  networking. 

Communication  Day  1994,  “Re¬ 
lating  Tomorrow  to  Today”  gives 
the  students  of  Purdue  University 
the  Opportunity  to  do  this  net¬ 
working  that  is  needed  to  help  en¬ 
sure  a  future  for  tomorrow. 

Com  Day  is  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  March  19, 


1994  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Building.  Registration  is  from 
9-9:30  a.m.  in  the  LAEB  main  en¬ 
trance.  Both  opinion  and  end 
keynotes  are  in  Mathew  210  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

The  day  consists  of  three  ses¬ 
sions  with  speakers  in  the  fields 
of  public  relations,  advertising, 
marketing,  graphic  design,  jour¬ 
nalism,  organizational  communi¬ 
cation,  and  broadcast  journalism. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  resume/port¬ 
folio  room  covering  the  importance 


of  internship  experience. 

The  speakers  include  Klyde  Bod¬ 
kin,  Cobella,  Bodkin  Marketing 
and  Design  Inc.;  Phil  Bremen, 
Channel  6  WRTV;  Jennifer 
DeLeonardes,  Indiana  Sports  Cor¬ 
poration;  Bruce  Hetrick,  PR  Di¬ 
rector,  Methodist  Hospital  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Inc,;  Pamela  Klien,  Assistant 
Business  Editor  of  Indianapolis 
Star;  William  Mick,  VP/Creative 
Director  of  McCaffrey  &  McCall, 
Inc,;  Fred  Sirianni,  William  M. 
Mercer,  Inc,;  and  Joseph  Trahan 


III,  assistant  Professor  of  public 
relations. 

The  internship  panel  includes 
Charles  Stewart,  Communication 
Department  Head,  Ryan  Messer, 
and  Carl  Botan. 

Until  March  16,  1994,  the  pre¬ 
registration  fee  is  $10.  Registra¬ 
tion  forms  will  be  available  begin¬ 
ning  February  28  with  communi¬ 
cation,  graphic  design  and  mar¬ 
keting  professors  and  teaching  as¬ 
sistants,  on  the  PRSSA  door  (room 
G22-A  Stewart  Center),  and  in  the 


Exponent  advertisement.  Forms 
can  be  dropped  off  at  the  Stewart 
Center  candy  counter-Box  658. 
Registration  fee  increases  to  $15 
after  March  16.  Because  this  is  a 
professional  conference,  business 
attire  is  recommended. 

For  more  information  contact, 
Amy  S.  Landrey,  Communication 
Day  Executive  Director,  at  742- 
3215,  or  Jacqueline  E.  Nunn,  ac¬ 
count  Executive,  at  497-0928. 


^  -  « uicnu  i  vuiki  ana  m  me  count  Executive,  at  497-09 

CBS  newsman  to  speak  at  Sinai  Forum 

Bob  Simon.  CRS  News  oorrn  _  ovruv>t  V»i  4L «  _ _ i _  r  ••  ■  _ 


Bob  Simon,  CBS  News  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  close  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  celebration  of  Sinai 
Sunday  Evening  Forum,  Sunday, 
March  20,  at  730  p.m. 

Speaking  on  “Man  about  the 
World:  Poise,  Passion,  and  Pres¬ 
ence,”  Simon  will  present  his  own 
perspective  on  the  concept  of  jour¬ 
nalism’s  becoming  the  news  that 
it  reports. 

Considered  one  of  the  finest  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  world,  Simon 
has  covered  virtually  every  major 
story  during  the  last  seventeen 
year,  leading  television  viewing  to 


expect  him  to  be  in  the  center  of  ev¬ 
ery  hot  spot  featured  on  the  daily 
newscasts. 

Following  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  in  August,  1990,  Simon 
was  the  first  CBS  News  corre¬ 
spondent  allowed  into  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.  He  was  later  taken  hostage  by 
Iraqi  forces  and  held  in  Baghad  for 
ten  days,  describing  that  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  book  entitled  40  Days, 
published  in  May,  1992. 

In  1989,  Simon  traveled  to  Japan 
for  the  CBS  news  series  “Dawn  of 
a  New  Era.”  He  covered  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  Romania  and  the  student 


uprising  in  China,  an  effort  which 
earned  him  his  sixth  Emmy  Award. 
In  1986,  he  received  an  Emmy  for 
his  coverage  of  present-day  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  1985,  he  reported  on  the 
TWA  hijacking  in  Beirut.  In  1984, 
he  won  Emmys  for  his  reporting 
from  Beirut  and  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  coverage  of  the  Sikh  rebel¬ 
lion  in  India. 

He  was  in  Manila  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Marcos;  in  Vietnam  for  a  se¬ 
ries  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  war;  in  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  for  President  Reagan’s 
visit.  He  reported  on  the  Pope’s  vis¬ 


it  to  Poland  and  covered  conflicts  in 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua. 

Simon  joined  CBS  in  1967  as  a 
reporter/assignment  editor  in  New 
York.  Two  years  later  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  London  Bureau,  and 
in  August,  1971,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Saigon  Bureau  for  a  year’s 
tour,  where  he  concentrated  on  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

After  receiving  an  Overseas 
Press  Club  Award  for  his  televi¬ 
sion  reporting  on  the  spring  offen¬ 
sive,  Simon,  with  other  members  of 
his  news  team,  won  a  1975  Over¬ 


seas  Press  Club  Award  for  the  best 
radio  spot  news  from  abroad  for 
coverage  of  the  end  of  the  war.  he 
was  also  among  those  to  receive 
that  award  two  years  later  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  Egyptian  President  An¬ 
war  el  Sadat’s  journey  to 
Jerusalem. 

Following  the  tradition  of  all 
Sinai  Sunday  Evening  Forum  pro¬ 
grams,  Simon  will  conclude  the  se¬ 
ries  by  answering  questions  posed 
by  the  audience. 


WCC  students:  they’re  no  angels 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Specta¬ 
tor,  in  the  WCC  article,  some  peo¬ 
ple  thought  that  the  article  was 
not  objective  because  all  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  were  made  there  by  the 
professors  were  positive.  This  is 
not  true.  The  article  was  objec¬ 
tive;  there  were  just  no  negative 
comments  to  present. 

At  the  same  time,  a  positive  com¬ 
ment  made  about  students  there 
may  be  because  of  the  unique  sit¬ 
uation  they  are  dealing  with  there. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  students  here.  K.  R. 
Johnson,  Director  of  the  Library, 
who  taught  Great  Issues  there  said, 
“The  students  at  WCC  sure  have  a 
better  attendance  record.”  Does 
this  mean  that  the  students  on 
campus  never  come? 


So  to  remedy  this  dilemma  for 
those  who  have  to  have  dirt  to  be 
happy,  this  reporter  hit  the  bricks 
to  find  the  smut. 

Interviewed  were  professors 
missed  in  the  last  article  and  who 
had  taught  there,  then  quit,  or 
those  who  had  dissatisfactions  with 
the  program.  These  include:  Beth 
Rudnick,  academic  advisor;  Sharon 
White,  guest  lecturer  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  and  Languages  Section;  and 
Fredrick  C.  Patton,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sociology. 

The  biggest  problem  that  Rud¬ 
nick  had  was  that  she  did  not  feel 
that  the  program  focused  enough 
on  saftey.  “I  just  didn’t  feel  safe 
there  because  of  inadequate  su¬ 
pervision,”  said  Rudnick,  “But  it 
wasn’t  so  much  the  college  pro¬ 
gram  prisoners  as  it  was  the  GED 
and  others  there  who  share  the 
building.” 


At  the  WCC  facility  all  educa¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  one  building. 
There  are  a  certain  amount  of 
classrooms  for  college  classes  and 
there  are  other  activities,  such  as 
the  GED  program  and  vocational 
classes,  that  go  on  simultaneously. 

This  allows  for  inmates  who  are 
not  in  the  college  program  access  to 
the  rooms  where  college  classes 
are  being  held.  Rudnick  was  a  tu¬ 
tor  for  an  English  class  there  a  few 
semesters  ago.  She  said  that  in¬ 
mates  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  college  program  would  some¬ 
times  wander  into  the  room  and 
just  look  around  asking  “What’s 
going  on  in  here.” 

“My  students  there  started  not¬ 
ing  that  I  was  uncomfortable  and 
began  walking  me  to  the  door  after 
class,  but  it  was  just  a  situation 
that  I  was  uncomfortable  with,” 
Rudnick  said. 


Survey:  even  the  religious  lie 


by  the  College  Press  Service 
MARINA  DEL  RAY,  Calif.  — 
Even  the  deeply  religious  lie,  cheat 
and  steal,  and  the  younger  the  per¬ 
son,  the  more  the  transgressions, 
a  survey  shows. 

The  survey  of  9,000  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  adults  by  the  Josephson 
Institute  of  Ethics  found  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themselves  religious 
are  less  likely  than  their  non-reli¬ 
gious  counterparts  to  engage  in 
unethical  behavior. 

However,  nearly  20  percent  of 


religious  respondents  said  they 
stole  something  from  a  store  in  the 
past  year,  compared  with  26  per¬ 
cent  of  the  non-religious  respon¬ 
dents.  Of  the  religious  respondents, 
46  percent  admitted  to  cheating 
in  the  past  year,  compared  with 
54  percent  in  the  non-religious 
group. 

When  analyzed  by  age  groups, 
the  survey  revealed  a  pattern  in 
which  younger  respondents  —  both 
those  who  were  religious  and  those 
who  weren’t  —  engaged  in  mis¬ 


conduct.  One  in  five  of  the  19-  24- 
year  olds  said  they  had  stolen 
something  from  a  store  without 
paying  in  the  past  year,  while  only 
5  percent  of  the  25-year-old  and 
older  group  said  they  stole. 

Almost  40  percent  of  the  younger 
group  said  they  had  lied  in  the 
past  year.  If  the  consequences  were 
important,  26  percent  of  the 
younger  respondents  said  they 
would  cheat,  compared  with  14 
percent  of  the  older  respondents. 


This  seems  to  be  a  DOC  problem 
more  than  a  problem  with  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  program,  but  one 
that  should  be  addressed  as  a  neg¬ 
ative  aspect  of  this  program. 

The  information  received  from 
White  deals  more  with  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  program  and  is  more 
of  what  was  being  sought  for  this 
particular  article. 

“I  don’t  like  the  cheating  that 
goes  on  there,”  said  White.  “I  had 
my  suspicions  that  cheating  was 
going  on,  and  then  there  were  some 
inmates  who  confirmed  this  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  going  on,  but  there’s 
no  way  it  can  be  proved,  They  don’t 
call  em  cons  for  nothing,”  said 
White. 

“Yes  there  is  cheating  going  on  at 
WCC,  I’ve  caught  them,”  said  Pat¬ 
ton.  “But  I’ve  caught  them  out 
here  too,  on  the  same  papers — my 
Manson  papers  the  students  do  ev¬ 


ery  year.” 

Patton  said  that  he’s  run  into 
the  cheating  problem  there  once 
when  he  graded  three  papers  that 
were  identical.  What  he  discov¬ 
ered  later  was  that  the  person  who 
had  written  the  paper  gave  it  to 
someone  else  to  type,  and  that  per¬ 
son  (the  typist)  sold  copies  of  it  to 
two  others. 

These  articles  are  here  to  present 
facts  to  the  reader  to  allow  them 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
objective  opinions  about  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Nether  this  paper,  PU/NC,  or 
this  reporter  are  advocating  for 
preference  for  the  students  at  WCC 
over  students  on  campus  or  anyone 
else.  These  articles  are  to  inform 
the  public  so  that  their  opinion  of 
it  is  no  longer  a  stereotypical,  bi- 
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Do  marriage  and  studies  mix? 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

“Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be 
your  lawfully  wedded  wife?’”  “Lin¬ 
ear  equations,  man  —  I  hate  linear 
equations.  Oh,  did  you  say  some¬ 
thing,  Reverend?” 

“Yes,  I  asked  you  if  you  would 
like  to  marry  the  woman  you’re 
standing  next  to.  ” 

“Oh,  yeah,  heck  yeah;  but  I’ve  got 
to  finish  this  last  problem  on  my 
math  homework.” 

The  above  exchange,  and  proba¬ 
ble  assault,  could  occur  next  Octo¬ 
ber  during  my  wedding  to  my  fi¬ 
ance,  Shannon.  Since  our  wedding 
date  falls  in  what  will  hopefully  be 
my  final  semester  in  college,  111  be 
a  married  student  for  only  a  short 
time.  Ill  have  plenty  of  company, 
though,  as  a  recent  survey  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central  stu¬ 
dents  revealed  that  38  percent  of 
the  student  body  is  married. 


Carol  Panayi,  a  part-time  stu¬ 
dent  at  PU/NC,  has  been  married 
about  two  years.  Her  husband  is 
also  taking  a  class.  The  biggest 
complaint  Panayi  has  is  that  “for  at 
least  four  days  a  week,  we  don’t 
see  each  other.” 

Spending  time  together  is  a  rare 
commodity  for  married  students, 
but  marriage  also  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  for  a  students,  said  Panayi. 
“He  helps  me  out,”  she  said,  adding 
that  her  husband  often  quizzes  her 
on  her  homework.  “But  I  can’t  see 
taking  more  classes  with  working 
full-time,  and  we  don’t  even  have 
kids  yet,”  she  said  in  reference  to 
the  time  commitment. 

For  other  married  students,  time 
is  not  the  only  expense.  Luckily  for 
Panayi,  money  isn’t  an  issue.  “But 
it  would  be  if  classes  were  more 
expensive,”  she  said.  Financial  aid, 
she  laughed,  wasn’t  even  an  op¬ 
tion.  “Being  married,  I  couldn’t  get 
financial  aid.  But  I  would  have  as 
a  single  person.” 


Having  three  roles,  student,  em¬ 
ployee  and  wife,  Panayi  describes 
as  “a  pain  in  the  butt.”  What 
drivers  her,  and  many  in  a  similar 
situation,  though,  is  the  American 
dream.  “We’re  hoping  to  get  better 
jobs  to  improve  our  financial  situ¬ 
ation  to  afford  a  family,”  Panayi 
said. 

Retired  Purdue  University  En¬ 
glish  Professor  E.  Glenn  Griffen, 
in  a  recent  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  article,  says  that  time  man¬ 
agement  is  very  important  to  the 
working  student.  This  can  also  be 
expanded  to  the  married  working 
student  in  terms  of  scheduling. 
Griffen  suggests  writing  weekly 
schedules  in  ink  in  a  daily  plan¬ 
ner,  then  penciling  in  study  times. 
This  will  help,  said  Griffen,  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  roles,  while  allowing  the 
student  time  and  flexibility  for  class 
preparation. 

Again,  the  problem  comes  back  to 
time  management,  making  time 
for  both  school  and  spouse.  “Stu¬ 


dents  have  brought  their  spouses  in 
to  schedule  (classes),”  said  Beth 
Rudnick,  academic  adviser  for  so¬ 
cial  sciences  and  liberal  arts.  “The 
biggest  problem,”  she  said,  “is  find¬ 
ing  time  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once.” 

Rudnick  said  that  many  married 
students  can  only  take  evening 
classes  because  of  family  and/or 
work  commitments  during  the  day. 
“We  try  to  get  them  off-campus 
classes  if  possible,”  said  Rudnick, 
also  mentioning  the  sitter  service  as 
a  good  resource. 

For  the  “I  just  can’t  take  it  any¬ 
more”  students,  Rudnick  has  been 
known  to  advise  taking  a  semester 
off.  “I  haven’t  had  any  who  haven’t 
come  back,”  she  said  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  taking  this  suggestion.  What 
concerns  Rudnick  of  this  method, 
though,  is  loss  of  motivation.  “I’m 
afraid  that  in  the  time  they’re  gone, 
they’ll  lose  their  enthusiasm.” 

Married  students  also  face  the 
temptation  to  bring  school  or  work 


frustrations  home  with  them  to  the 
innocent  spouse.  In  the  Winter 
1993  Correspondent  magazine, 
Robert  K.  Cooper,  Ph.D.,  discusses 
this  issue  in  terms  of  pressures 
build  throughout  the  day  thinking 
that  he  can  relax  just  as  soon  as  he 
gets  home.  “What  happens,”  said 
Cooper,  is  that  right  when  our  fam¬ 
ily  wants  us  at  our  best,  we’re  at 
our  worst.” 

Remembering  what  Prof.  Griffen 
said  about  using  a  daily  planner,  I 
think  I  had  better  mark  the  wed- 
ding  date  down  in  my  date  book. 

“In  ink,”  Shannon  says,  reading 
over  my  shoulder. 

Good  idea,  that  way  I  can  pencil 
in  some  study  time  for  philosophy 
right  after  the  ceremony. 

“But  that’s  the  reception,  mo¬ 
ron.” 

“That’s  right,  then  we  get  to  hon¬ 
eymoon  in  Westville.” 

“Ooooh,  slay  me  Mr.  Romance.” 


Senate  says... 

by  Kaye  Mosley 
Student  Senator 

We  hope  everyone  had  a  great  spring  break!  Now,  with  midterms  com¬ 
ing  up,  try  not  to  get  burned  out!  Take  some  time  out  for  yourself  and 
have  some  fun!  While  you’re  out  and  about,  stop  in  the  Dean  of  Students’ 
Office  and  pick  up  a  petition  to  run  for  Student  Senate.  We  need  new 
faces  and  ideas.  Yours  could  be  next! 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  participated  in  Bastille  Day! 

Remember,  if  you  need  anything,  we  in  the  Senate  are  here  for  you; 
so  just  stop  in  anytime  (LSF  132). 


Construction  update 


Smoking  cessation  classes 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

American  Lung  Association’s 
smoking  cessation  classes  begin 
at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Wednesday  March  18.  Sign  up 
in  the  LSF  building  in  room  11 1A 
will  be  held  on  March  16  from 
11a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

The  cost  of  this  class  is  $35  to  be 
collected  at  the  second  of  seven 
sessions  in  LSF  18.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
count  for  Purdue  Health  Plan  par¬ 
ticipants  so  one  might  expect  to 


see  some  staff  and  faculty  there. 

Everyone,  thoughts  encouraged 
to  participate  in  these  classes,  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central’s  Wellness/Sub¬ 
stance  Abuse  Prevention  Program. 
You  can  contact  visiting  Associate 
Professor  Dr.  Richard  Millar  at 
LSF  111A,  ext.  519. 

These  classes  are  designed  to 
aid  individuals  who  wish  to  stop 
smoking  by  building  their  self  con¬ 
fidence,  teaching  stress  manage¬ 
ment,  and  by  supporting  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  quit  of  that  individual. 


The  class  will  learn  information 
that  will  answer  many  questions 
about  smoking,  it’s  addictive  prop¬ 
erties,  and  how  to  re-gain  your 
control  of  the  problem.  Anyone 
who  does  not  view  smoking  as  a 
problem  should  talk  to  student 
Dan  Clark  who  just  lost  his  moth¬ 
er  to  lung  cancer  this  past  year. 
He  tells  this  reporter  “When  you 
get  to  that  last  breath,  and  its  not 
there,  your  wishing  it  was  and  that 
you  had  done  it  different.” 


by  Mary  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1994,  was  a 
day  to  celebrate  because  the  crews 
poured  the  final  portion  of  the  roof 
on  the  new  building  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

Thom  Nelson  director  of  the 
physical  plant,  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  progress.  “They’re  taking 
all  the  shoring  out  now,  which 
should  make  the  structure  look  a 


lot  different,  he  said.” 

Work  in  the  basement  has  been 
moving  quickly  and  as  of  now,  75 
percent  of  the  interior  walls  have 
been  erected.  The  sprinkler  piping, 
the  duct  work,  most  of  the 
electrical,  the  roughed-in  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

“They’re  really  moving  along,” 
Nelson  said.  “And  they’ll  be  start¬ 
ing  on  the  first  floor  very  soon.” 


On  the  exterior,  the  installation 
of  the  tubular  steel  supports  has 
been  completed  on  the  first  floor 
and  they  will  be  starting  to  place 
the  steel  studs,  sheet  rock  and  the 
exterior  brick. 

“The  stuff  they’re  doing  now 
shows  up  a  lot  more.”  Nelson  said. 
However,  when  the  exterior  walls, 
go  up,  the  side-walk  superinten¬ 
dents  won’t  have  anything  to 
watch. 


Continuing  Ed.  update 


WESTVILLE  -  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central’s  Office  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  will  offer  sever¬ 
al  “personal  development”  courses 
beginning  in  March.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  these  and  other  con¬ 
tinuing  education  courses,  call  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

Two  human  relation  classes, 
“Parenting”  and  “Divorce  Recov¬ 
ery”  will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Eleanor 
Laser,  clinical  psychologist  “Par¬ 
enting  will  meet  on  Tuesdays, 
March  15  through  April  5,  from 
6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Content  will  focus 
on  changing  behavior  through  lis¬ 
tening  and  understanding  what 
children  are  saying.  Parents  will 


also  learn  how  to  encourage  their 
children.  The  course  fee  of  $75  in¬ 
cludes  a  textbook. 

“Divorce  Recovery’  will  meet  on 
Thursdays,  March  17  through  April 
7,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  helping  cope  with  feeling  of  loss 
and  regain  a  positive  sense  of  self 
and  feeling  of  wholeness.  The 
course  fee  of  $75  included  a  text¬ 
book. 

Courses  in  beginning  and  inter¬ 
mediate  bridge  will  be  taught  by 
John  Sheehy,  a  part-time  instruc¬ 
tor  at  PU/NC.  “Beginning  Bridge,” 
on  Thursdays,  March  17  through 
April  21,  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  the  student  basic 
rules,  courtesies,  bidding,  conven¬ 


tions,  strategies,  defensive  and  of¬ 
fensive  play.  Also  included  will  be 
making  contracts,  special  bids  and 
scoring.  The  fee  for  this  course  is 
$59.  “Intermediate  Bridge,”  to  help 
beginners  sharpen  their  skills,  will 
be  held  on  Thursdays,  April  28 
through  May  19,  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
The  course  fee  is  $45. 

“How  to  improve  Your  Speaking 
Skills,”  which  will  focus  on  both 
organizational  and  presentation 
skills,  will  be  offered  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  March  23  through  April 
13,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  The  instructor 
is  John  Troyer,  a  part-time  com¬ 
munications  instructor  at  PU/NC. 
The  course  fee  is  $40. 


Writing  Center 
Spring  1994 
HOURS 


MON  9:00  a.m.  -  7:00p.m. 
TUE  9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
WED  9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
THU  9:00  a.m.  —  7:00  p.m. 
FRI  9:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 


SAT  By  Appointment  Only  * 
10:00  a.m.  -12  noon 


*  APPOINTMENTS  MUST  BE  MADE  B 
1:00  P.M.  ON  THURSDAY 
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Wild  Kmgdom 


By  Anthony  Rublno,  Jr. 


Quick  &  Easy  Ways  to  Annoy 
Your  Friends  and  Loved  Ones 

With  your  Instructor... Wet  Willie!! 


This  week  we  will  be  exploring:  verbal  annoyance.  Let's  ' 
start  by  taking  a  look  at  these  generic,  and  very  annoying 
answers  to  everyday  questions.  These  replies  can  be  used 
with  almost  ANY  Inquiry  I  Here  are  some  examples. . . 


Q.  How  are  you  today? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I'm  not 
from  around  here. 

,0.  Quick,  I'm  in  a  really 
big  hurry — can  I  borrow 
a  quarter? 

A.  (Say  nothing  and 
stare  blankly  Into  space). 


Q.  How's  your  class  going? 

A.  Bite  me. 

Q.  Can  you  help  me  with  this 
tourniquet? 

A.  Nope. 

Or,  If  you  prefer,  simply  repeat 
everything  the  person  says  for 
equally  annoying  results. 


f  The  Timeless  Time  Question 

^Do  you  have  the  time  ?^ 


The  time  to  do  what? 
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Rush’s  tour:  a  high-tech  experience 


by  Joanna  Young 
College  Press  Service 

For  20  years,  the  Canadian  pow¬ 
er  trio  Rush  has  captivated  audi¬ 
ences  with  unforgettable  tours.  In 
celebration  of  their  anniversary 
this  year,  band  members  are  of¬ 
fering  no  less  than  spectacular, 
touring  behind  their  19th  and  lat¬ 
est  release  “Counterparts.” 

Currently,  Rush  is  about  to  wind 


up  the  first  leg  of  its  U.S.  tour,  and 
before  the  last  performance  April 
23  at  Nassau  Coliseum  in  Long  Is¬ 
land,  NY,  thousands  will  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  band’s  high-tech 
performance.  The  futuristic  feel  of 
Rush’s  music  comes  to  life  with 
brilliant  spotlights  that  maneuver 
freely  into  the  audience,  video 
screens  that  flash  pictures  and  an¬ 
imation,  pyrotechnics  and  flame 


shooters,  and  the  band’s  personal 
chemistry  and  extraordinary  mu¬ 
sicianship. 

During  the  February  24  show  at 
The  Omni  in  Atlanta,  Rush  satis¬ 
fied  fans  by  performing  songs  from 
past  albums  and  from  their  latest 
release.  The  two-hour  show  began 
with  a  short  film,  which  brought 
the  “Counterparts”  album  cover  to 


life  in  a  dramatic,  yet  comical  way. 
The  band  then  jumped  into  the 
rocker  “Dreamline”  from  the  1991 
album  “Roll  the  Bones.”  From  the 
first  note  until  the  encore, 
adrenaline  was  pumping,  as  the 
heroes  on  stage  lead  the  audience 
on  a  music-filled  science  fiction  ad¬ 
venture. 

Computer  animation  of  flying 
bones  and  “rap”  skeletons  were  pro¬ 


jected  on  the  gigantic  screens  dur¬ 
ing  the  song  “Roll  the  Bones.”  In 
“Time  Stand  Still,”  the  ethereal 
solo  of  Aimee  Mann  (in  a  sampled 
form)  rang  throughout  the  arena, 
as  videos  of  swinging  antique  pock- 
etwatches  created  a  hypnotic  ef¬ 
fect.  Speakers  high  above  the  back 
audience  added  a  new  dimension  of 
sound,  making  synthesizergener¬ 
ated  voices  and  effects  hauntingly 


HYDE  PARK 
FORUM 

SPEECH  CONTEST 


WHAT: 

WHO: 

WHEN: 


Speech  contest  among  PU/NC  students  held  on  campus 
Any  part-time  or  full-time  PU/NC  student 
Saturday,  April  9,  1994,  2:00  p.m. 


WHERE:  At  Purdue  North  Central  in  several  classrooms  simultaneously 

WHY:  So  students  can  gain  experience  in  public  speaking  outside  their  normal 

classroom  to  a  public  audience 

HOW:  Here’s  what  happens  in  each  of  the  classrooms: 

Each  of  8  contestants  gives  a  4  to  5  minute  persuasive  speech  and  responds  for  2  minutes  to 
questions  from  the  audience.  Three  judges,  from  the  Purdue  faculty  and  staff  and  local 
Toastmasters  Clubs,  pick  the  top  speaker  who  is  presented  a  Hyde  Park  Forum  T-Shirt  at  an 
Award  Ceremony  immediately  after.  Previous  Hyde  Park  Forum  winners  are  on  tape  in  the 
library.  No  overall  winner  is  determined. 

HOW  DO  YOU  ENTER: 

1 .  If  you  are  not  now  enrolled  in  a  Communication  course,  you  ARE  STILL  ELIGIBLE  and  may 
enter  by  giving  the  following  information  to  Professor  Scott  Smithson  in  Room  35  of  the  LSF 
Building  or  Jean-Ann  Morton  in  Room  68  of  the  LSF  Building  before  APRIL  1 ,  1 994: 

NAME,  ADDRESS,  CITY,  ZIP  CODE 
TITLE  OF  SPEECH/TOPIC  AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
(IF  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  COMPLETED  COMMUNICATION  1 14  AT  PU/NC, 
PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  FORMER  INSTRUCTOR.) 

2.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  Communication  class,  you  can  simply  talk  to  your  instructor. 

3.  Previous  1st  Place  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  participate. 

WHY  "HYDE  PARK  FORUM?" 

For  years  at  the  Speaker’s  Corner  in  London’s  Hyde  Park,  all  kinds  of  people  have  been  free  to  set  up 

their  soap  box  and  speak  their  minds  to  pedestrians  on  any  subject  under  the  sun  and  respond  to 

inquisitors  and  hecklers. 

DEADLINE:  APRIL  1 ,  1 994,  FRIDAY  BY  3:00  P.M. 

Positively  no  entries  accepted  after  this  deadline. 

IF  I  DON’T  SPEAK,  MAY  I  COME?  BY  ALL  MEANS! 

It  is  open  to  the  public  who  are 
encouraged  during  the  questioning 
period  to  move  from  one  classroom 
to  another  and  to  question  the 
speakers. 


k  SPONSORED  BY:  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section,  the  Purdue  Alumni  Association-North  Central, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Purdue  University  North  Central,  Dr.  Dale  W.  Alspaugh. 


real. 

Even  with  the  great  use  of  tech¬ 
nology,  the  band  was  still  the  focus 
point.  Early  jn  the  show,  energy 
was  lacking,  as  the  band  simply 
played  and  let  the  visual  effects 
take  over.  But  later,  lead  vocalist 
and  bassist  Geddy  Lee  and  gui¬ 
tarist  and  backing  vocalist  Alex 
Lifeson  teased  those  fortunate  to  be 
on  the  front  rows.  Both  strolled 
around  to  the  edges  of  the  stage  or 
met  each  other  in  the  middle  to 
jam  away.  Lifeson  was  in  an  espe¬ 
cially  joking  mood,  as  he  threw  out 
a  few  puns  in-between  song  sets. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  Rush’s 
Atlanta  concert  included  the  ex¬ 
tended  version  of  the  classic  “Clos¬ 
er  to  the  Heart,”  which  turned  into 
an  audience  sing-along.  Drummer 
Neil  Peart’s  drum  solo  showed  his 
incredible  endurance  and  talent  in 
constructing  complex  rhythms.  A 
spellbinding  medley  of  “Xanadu” 
and  “Hemispher.es”  geared  the  au¬ 
dience  up  for  “Tom  Sawyer,”  which 
other  than“Closer,”  is  Rush’s  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  classic  rock.  A 
brief,  but  breathtaking,  pyrotech¬ 
nics  combination  accentuated  the 
song’s  already  high  energy. 

Although  Rush  devoted  most  of 
the  night  to  their  older  material, 
they  performed  several  tracks  from 
“Counterparts.”  The  one-two  rock 
punch  of  “Stick  It  Our”  heightened 
the  show’s  electricity.  “Double 
Agent,”  a  song  about  the  constant 
protagonist/antagonist  battle  with¬ 
in  a  CIA  agent,  featured  a  moody 
video  and  flames  that  popped  out 
of  burners  at  the  ends  of  the  stage. 
Lee’s  voice  faltered  during  the  an¬ 
them  “Nobody’s  Hero,”  but  sang 
the  more  awkward  harmony  part 
on  the  group’s  latest  single,  “Cold 
Fire.” 

The  choice  in  songs  created  an 
excellent  retrospective  of  Rush’s 
extensive  career.  When  combined 
with  the  special  effects,  the  show 
became  an  experience  of  a  lifetime. 
Rush  doesn’t  tour  much,  usually 
every  two  years  after  the  release  of 
a  studio  album.  Rock  fans  should 
not  pass  up  the  chance  to  see  this 
show.  It  is  the  work  of  masters. 
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Help  Wanted 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full- 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 

EXTRA  INCOME  ‘94 

Earn  $200-$500  weekly  mailing 
1994  travel  brochures. 

For  more  information,  send  a 
self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to: 

Travel  Network 
P.O.  Box  612530 
Miami,  FL  33161 


SPRING  BREAK 

Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  15  friends  and  your  trip 
is  FREE! 

TAKE  A  BREAK  STUDENT 
TRAVEL 
(800)  328-7283. 

Car  stereo  for  sale 
$50 

Sony  ES-R11  AM/FM/Cassette 
Digital  tuning  w/clock,  six  AM 
presets,  12  FM  presets, 
standard  two-shaft  mounting 

Call  (219)  879-5088 
Ask  for  Matt 


Extremely  COOL  concert  tickets 

FOR  SALE 
to  see: 

COWBOY  JUNKIES 
In  an  all-ages  show  at 
The  Riviera 

Lawrence  &  Broadway,  Chicago,  Ill. 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1994 
7  p.m. 

5  general  admission  tickets 
available  @  $20  each  (discount) 

Call  Colin  at  (219)  766-3088 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


PLACEMENT 

OFFICE 


JOB  FAIRS 

Purdue  University  North  Central  will  host  the  spring  Focus  Job  Fair  on  Friday,  March  18, 1994  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Michigan  City,  from  9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending,  you  may 
register  at  the  door  on  the  day  of  the  fair  for  $5.00.  Candidates  should  bring  20  -  30  copies  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  resume  to  hand  our  to  employers. 

The  Indiana  Collegiate  Job  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  8,  1994  at  the  Indiana  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter,  Indianapolis,  IN.  The  fair  will  run  from  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m.  Interested  candidates  should  pick 
up  a  registration  form  at  the  PUNC -Placement  Office. 

ON  CAMPUS  INTERVIEWING 

The  following  employers  are  scheduled  to  interview  on  campus  during  March  and  April.  Sign  up  in  the 
Placement  Office. 

IDS,  Tuesday,  March  22,  1994 
FIRST  CITIZENS  BANK,  Tuesday,  April  5,  1994 
OSCO  DRUG,  Wednesday,  April  6,  1994 
LITTLE  CAESAR’S,  Wednesday,  April  13,  1994 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Monday  -  Thursday  from 
8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  and  Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  evenings  and  Saturday  hours  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Call  Gail  Helton  at  219-785-5319  to  set  up  an  appointment. 

Management  training  programs:  a  new  evolution 


The  retail  drug  market  is  continually  evolving. 
American  Drug  Stores  are  not  satisfied  with  sim¬ 
ply  keeping  pace.  Their  technical  capabilities  are 
among  the  industry’s  finest,  addressing  such  vital 
functions  as  ordering,  cash  and  payroll  manage¬ 
ment,  satellite  communication  and  pharmacy  op¬ 
erations.  State-of-the-art  computer  applications 
play  a  key  role  in  our  commitment  to  associates, 
customers  and  communities. 

From  satellite  broadcasts  on  training  issues  and 
merchandising  updates  to  computer-generated 
data  on  market  specific  consumer  trends,  man¬ 
agers  have  the  resources  to  quickly  adapt  to  cus¬ 
tomer,  associate  and  business  needs. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  and 
EDUCATION 

A  management  career  with  American  Drug 
Stores  demands  a  diverse  range  of  skills.  As  a 
hands-on  manager,  you’ll  be  called  upon  to  perform 
business,  human  resource,  communication,  mar¬ 
keting  and  organizational  activities  throughout 
your  career.  You  may  also  be  involved  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  advertising,  loss  prevention  and  phar¬ 
macy  as  well. 


As  a  management  trainee,  you’ll  begin  your  ed¬ 
ucation  with  our  comprehensive  Management  Skills 
Development  Program.  Our  commitment  to  you 
starts  with  an  assessment  of  your  career  goals.  By 
first  determining  your  individual  ambitions,  we 
can  more  effectively  help  you  achieve  your  expec¬ 
tations.  Throughout  your  career,  you’ll  be  exposed 
to  all  aspects  of  the  business  while  gaining  addi¬ 
tional  operational  skills  at  each  level  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

Professional  development  and  education  is  es¬ 
sential  at  all  levels  of  our  organization.  We  provide 
the  tools,  you  provide  the  talent  and  ambition. 

New  Challenges...New  Directions 

American  drug  stores’  company  philosophy  re¬ 
volves  around  the  concept  of  promotion  within,  cre¬ 
ating  greater  opportunity  for  all  associates.  The 
structured  Management  Skills  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  will  help  you  capitalize  on  your  natural  tal¬ 
ents  and  define  your  career  path  with  avenues  po¬ 
tentially  leading  to  all  levels  of  the  organization.  It’s 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  atmosphere  in  which 
to  build  a  career! 
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house 


INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Joy 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


grants,  honors  and  awards  • 


Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  received  the  “Agency  Volunteer 
Award”  from  the  United  Way  of  PorterCounty,  Feb.  28,  in  honorof  his  work 
with  the  Porter  County  Family  Counseling  Association. 

Purdue  Research  Foundation  Summer  Faculty  Grants  have  been  awarded  to 
Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  for  research  on 
“Shakespeare’s  Deliberate  Art”;  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pressler,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology,  for  research  on  “Interpersonal  Dynamics  of  Families 
of  Con  Sex  Offenders”;  and  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  for  research  on  “Chiral  Recognition  on  Chiral  Surfaces.”  A  PRF 
International  Travel'Grant  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollo- 
nio,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  to  participate  in  the  6th  Congress  on 
Development  and  Comparative  Immunology,  July  3 1  -  Aug.  5,  in  Wageningen, 
The  Netherlands. 


appointments  and  elections 


Mr.  Jeff  Jones,  director  of  campus  relations,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Tech-Prep  Leadership  Team  for  LaPorte,  Porter  and  Starke  counties. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students;  Ms.  Patricia  Duffy,  assistant  director 
of  Personnel  Services;  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish;  Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of  organizational  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervision;  and  Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  EEO/AA  officer  and 
director  of  Student  Support  Services,  have  been  appointed  Sexual  Harass¬ 
ment  Mediators  for  the  campus. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Ms.  Pant  Allison,  assistant  director  of  placement  reviewed  Wouldn’t  Take 
Nothing  for  My  Journey  Now  by  Maya  Angelou  at  the  Westchester  Library 
in  Chesterton,  Feb.  25,  and  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library,  March  4. 

Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  English,  led  a  discussion  on 
the  life  and  works  of  poet  Marianne  Moore  at  the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  March  1 7. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Lavery,  assistant  professor  of  general  business,  had  a 
paper,  “Income  Tax  Effects  of  Entrepreneurial  Ventures  Reclassified  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  Not-for-Profit  Entities,”  accepted  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Business  Administration  Assn. 

Prof.  S.  Kim  Genovese,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  presented  “Sub¬ 
stance  Dependent  Pregnant  Women:  Client  Identification  and  Intervention” 
at  the  4th  annual  Indiana  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force  Conference,  Feb.  1 8, 
in  Indianapolis.  She  also  was  a  panel  presenter  and  planning  committee 
member  for  a  meeting  on  “Perinatal  Substance  Abuse  Prevention:  A 
Challenge  for  the  Community,”  March  2,  in  Valparaiso. 

Ms.  Maureen  Juranek,  Student  Services  secretary;  Ms.  Jean-Ann  Morton, 
Letters  &  Languages  secretary;  Ms.  Barbara  Phillips,  Letters  &  Languages 
clerical;  and  Tina  Von  Drasek,  Academic  Services  secretary,  attended  the 
workshop  “How  To  Handle  Difficult  People”  in  Merrillville,  Feb.  17. 

Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  was  an  invited 
presenter  at  the  United  States  National  Baton  Twirling  Convention  in  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Feb.  17-20.  Her  topics  included  “Sport  Psychology”  for 
parents  of  twirling  athletes,  “Motivating  Kids  in  the  90s”  for  coaches  and 
teachers,  and  “Motivation”  for  the  athletes. 

Ms.  Kay  M.  Newton,  secretary  for  Biological  Sciences  and  Chemistry, 
attended  the  National  Businesswomen’s  Leadership  Association  seminar, 
“Leadership  &  Supervisory  Skills  for  Women,”  March  4,  in  Merrillville. 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  attended  the  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  Regional  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  26, 
where  he  presented  a  workshop:  “Interactive  Demonstration  of  HUMAN- 
PC  Software.” 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  Student  Support  Services  director,  attended  the 
National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  Annual  Policy 
Seminar  in  Washington  D.C.,  March  6  -  8;  and  a  Seminar  on  Relations  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington  D.C.,  March  9. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Coordi- 
natorof  Foreign  Languages  Programming,  presented  a  paper:  “Memory  and 
Plot:  Three  Latin  American  Authors  of  the  80”  at  the  Southeast  Conference 
on  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  Feb.  24-26,  at  Rollins  College  in 
Florida. 


etc. 


Mr.  Nuelan  Rehlander  has  had  his  position  retitled  to  Superintendent  of 
Physical  Plant  Operations. 


Chancellor’s  Series 

“The  Hoosier  Prairie  Band” 

Teen  Musicians  Offer  Country,  Gospel  and  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  April  6  •  7  p.m.  •  LSF  Lounge 

Chancellor’s  Series  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


Students:  For  Only  $5 

You  Can  Be  a  Part  of  the 
12th  Annual 

Women  on  the  Move  Conference 
Saturday,  March  26 

at  Purdue  University  North  Central 

Fee  for  Currently  Registered  Students:  $5 

Look  for  the  bright  pink  brochure  with  details,  available 
in  campus  racks,  SWRZ  121  &  140,  LSF  104 
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Tuition  hike  to  go  in  effect  next  semester 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central  Student 

Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  students  face  a  slight  tuition  in- 
crease  beginning  with  the  fall 
semester.  The  Purdue  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  recent  meeting, 
approved  increases  for  PU/NC  of 

7  percent  for  in-state  students  and 

8  percent  for  out-of-state  students. 
This  means  a  cost  of  $79.25  per 

credit  hour  for  undergraduate 
in-state  students,  up  from  $  74 
this  year.  For  out-of-state  under¬ 
graduates,  the  new  tuition  will  be 
$199.50  per  credit  hour.  In-state 


graduate  students  will  now  pay 
$105.20  per  credit  hour  and 
out-of-state  graduate  students  will 
pay  $235.55. 

The  increases  are  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  W.  Patrick  Leonard, 
vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Ser¬ 
vices. 

“A  7  percent  fee  increase  for 
in-state  students,  and  an  8  per¬ 
cent  increase  for  out-of-state  stu¬ 
dents  is  unfortunately  unavoid¬ 
able,”  he  said. 

Purdue  is  left  with  little,  or  no 
choice  whether  or  not  to  increase 
the  costs  for  the  students,  he  said. 

“We  have  to  somehow  compen¬ 


sate  for  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
business.  The  health  coverage  for 
the  employees  is  increasing,  as  well 
as  the  Nipsco  bill.  The  last  few 
years  the  increase  has  been  track¬ 
ing  at  6-8  percent,  and  the  need  is 
still  well-documented.  A  portion 
of  the  fee  increases  is  also  going  to 
small  compensations  in  the  salaries 
we  pay  our  employees,  as  well  as 
their  insurance.” 

“The  salaries  are  a  sidebar  and 
not  entirely  based  on  experience 
within  the  company,”  Leonard  said. 
“Some  companies  base  your  salary 
on  the  time  you  have  been  with  the 
company.  We  also  base  it  on  per¬ 


sonal  performance,  where  the  per¬ 
sonnel  is  able  to  receive  a  3—4  per¬ 
cent  merit  increase.” 

The  state  does  not  provide 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  for  staff  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  so  an  increased  fee  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  education,  he  said. 

PU/NC  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  very  consistent 
enrollment,  which  lessons  the  effect 
of  cuts  in  the  budget.  The  West 
Lafayette  campus  in  particular, 
faces  reductions  in  appropriations 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Purdue  University  Execu¬ 


tive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Fredrick  Ford.  “The  cuts  for  those 
three  years  has  been  $2  million, 
$1.5  Million  and  now  $600,000,” 
Ford  said.  West  Lafayette’s  total 
budget  is  slightly  over  $361  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  entire  Purdue  system 
$461  million.  PU/NC’s  budget  is 
approximately  $15  million. 

However,  even  after  the  tuition 
increase,  Purdue  is  the  second  most 
reasonable  school  among  the  Big 
Ten  Public  institutions,  as  far  as 
in-state  student  fees.  At  this  point, 
Michigan  State  tops  the  list  with  a 
1993-94  full-time  undergraduate 
fee  of  $5,119  per  year. 


Clothesline  project  on  display 


Spectator  photo  by  Megan  Bluhm 


Theshlrts  from  the  Clothesline  Project  hang  in  the  Gallery 
Lounge. 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

Dirty  laundry  is  usually  stuffed 
away  in  a  hamper  or  closet, 
thrown  in  the  basement,  or  left  to 
accumulate  on  the  floor.  It’s  hid¬ 
den  when  company  comes,  and 
washed  at  the  first  convenient 
moment  or  when  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Before  it  hangs  on  the 
clothesline,  the  laundry  is  first 
washed  of  its  stench,  stains  and 
blemishes.  Then  it  hangs,  for  all 


to  see,  as  if  it  were  brand  new, 
never  worn. 

The  laundry  hanging  in  the 
Schwarz  Gallery  Lounge  is  no 
different,  except  for  the  washing 
process.  Although  the  stench  and 
the  stains  remain,  the  “dirt”  is 
words,  pictures  and  emotions. 

The  Clothesline  Project  is  an 
exhibit  that  displays  the  extent  of 
abuse  and  violence  against  wom¬ 
en. 

O  See  Clothesline  page  2 


Outstanding  women  honored 

Allison,  Ondrovich  receive  awards  at  Woman’s  Conference 


WESTVILLE  —  Two  women 
who  exemplify  leadership  in  both 
education  and  community  service 
were  honored  with  special  awards 
at  Purdue  University  North  Cen- 


Peggy  Ondrovich 


tral’s  12th  annual  “Women  on  the 
Move”  conference,  Saturday,  March 
26. 

LaPorte  School  superintendent 
Peggy  Ondrovich  was  named  “Out¬ 
standing  Community  Woman  in 
Education”  and  Pam  Allison, 
PU/NC  assistant  director  of  ad¬ 
missions,  was  named  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Woman  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.”  Both  are  previous 
winners  of  the  “Athena”  award  giv¬ 
en  to  outstanding  women  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  their 
respective  communities. 

Ondrovich,  who  came  to  LaPorte 
in  1989  after  five  years  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  Hobart  Township 
Schools,  was  cited  for  her  work  in 
organizing  area  school  superinten¬ 
dents  to  work  with  legislators  on 


matters  concerning  education  and 
initiation  of  a  technical  program 
for  primary  and  secondary  stu¬ 
dents.  She  also  served  on  the  Part¬ 
ners  in  Education  Committee  of 


Pam  Allison 


the  LaPorte  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  promote  a  favorable  relationship 
between  the  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  communities  and  on  the  La¬ 
Porte  Kiwanis’  Major  Emphasis 
Program  Committee  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  students’  academic  accom¬ 
plishments. 

She  has  a  doctorate  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  policy  studies  from  Loyola 
University,  Chicago,  and  an  edu¬ 
cation  specialist  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  from  Indi¬ 
ana  State  University.  Also,  she 
holds  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  elementary  education  and 
taught  at  the  elementary  level  be¬ 
fore  moving  into  administration. 
She  won  the  LaPorte  Chamber’s 
Athena  Award  in  1991  and  was 
named  in  Who’s  Who  in  American 


Education,  1989-90,  and  was  the 
American  Cancer  Society  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Woman  for  1987. 

Because  of  a  schedule  conflict, 
Ondrovich  was  unable  to  attend 
the  conference.  Her  award  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Ruth  Minich,  a  member 
of  the  LaPorte  Community  School 
Corporation  Board  of  Trustees. 

Allison  is  a  PU/NC  graduate  and 
has  been  an  admissions  officer  at 
the  university  since  1988.  Her  du¬ 
ties  include  student  recruitment 
and  minority  recruitment  and  she 
also  serves  as  advisor  to  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Cultural  Society  and  is  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Campus  Multicul¬ 
tural  Committee.  Off  campus,  she 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  of  the  Indiana  Con¬ 
sortium  of  Civil  Rights  Workers, 
Project  HOPE,  the  LaPorte  Coun¬ 
ty  NAACP,  the  Memorial  Hospital 
Women’s  Advisory  Committee  and 
various  other  community  boards 
and  committees. 

A  1992  Athena  Award  winner 
from  the  Michigan  City  Chamber, 
Allison  also  was  named  a  “Neigh¬ 
borhood  Hero”  by  Michigan  City’s 
Martin  Luther  King  Center  in 
February.  Next  month  she  will 
present  a  paper  at  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Association  of 
Popular  Culture. 

Nearly  100  women  attended  the 
conference,  participating  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  workshops  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  theme,  “Our  Diversity.” 
The  Outstanding  Woman  presen¬ 
tations  were  made  by  Judy  Davis, 
PU/NC  assistant  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 
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Clothesline 

Continued  from  page  1 

The  exhibit  used  shirts  that  the 
victims  have  painstakingly  created 
using  their  abuse  as  a  role  model. 

At  first  glance,  the  shirts  appear 
to  hang  silently,  side  by  side,  like 
tombstones  in  a  cemetery.  Upon 
inspection,  though,  the  shirts  bear 
witness  to  the  anger  and  recovery 
they  hold.  It’s  as  if  the  victims 
were  in  line  themselves,  standing 
at  attention,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
the  front  line  in  a  vast  army. 

“He  came  for  me. ..faceless,  un¬ 
invited,  shattered  my  world  with 
his  body  and  his  gun...”  a  shirt 


made  by  a  rape  victim  reads,  “strip¬ 
ping  away  everything  that  was  me. 
I  became  the  firebird,  rising  from 
his  ashes,  reborn  and  free.” 

While  the  project  is  therapeutic 
for  the  victims,  its  primary  goal, 
said  Janet  E.  French,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Caring  Place, “is  to 
educate  the  general  public  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
violence  against  women  and  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  its  impact  on  individuals, 
their  families  and  friends.”  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  The  Car¬ 
ing  Place,  which  is  a  shelter  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and 
sexual  assault,  in  Porter  and  Lake 
counties. 

The  shirt  colors  are  symbolic  to 
the  type  of  violence  the  victim  ex¬ 


perienced.  White  shirts  represent 
women  who  died  as  a  result  of  vio¬ 
lence;  Yellow  and  beige  represent 
battered  and  assaulted  women; 
Red,  pink  and  orange  represent 
women  survivors  of  incest  or  child 
sexual  abuse;  and  Purple  and 
lavender  represent  women  who 
were  attacked  because  they  were 
lesbian. 

The  Clothesline  Project  will  be 
displayed  at  PU/NC  through  April 
22. 

“I  can’t  believe  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  come  to  see  the  display,” 
said  a  Caring  Place  Resident, “but 
making  the  shirt  made  me  see  that 
there  are  others  like  me.  They  will 
come  and  others,  too.” 


Advance  call  for  tutors 


The  Mathematics/Physics  Sec¬ 
tion  will  provide  a  Math  Tutoring 
Service  during  the  Fall,  1994 
semester,  we  need  about  16  hours 
of  paid  student  tutoring  assistance 
per  week.  Student  tutors  will  help 
students  in  GNC  063  -  064  -  065, 
MA  111  and  MA  153  - 154.  Limit¬ 
ed  help  may  be  available  for  other 
math  (and  possibly  statistics  or 
physics)  courses  as  well. 

The  tutors  will  be  selected  by 
the  mathematics/physics  section. 
To  be  selected  as  a  mathematics  tu¬ 
tor,  a  student  must  have  earned  a 
B  or  better  in  both  MA  153  and 
154  (or  other  courses  which  are 


equivalent  to  or  more  advanced 
than  these). 

In  addition,  the  student  must 
obtain  a  recommendation  from  a 
PU/NC  mathematics/physics  fac¬ 
ulty  member  who  has  had  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  mathematics,  statistics  or 
physics  class. 

A  student  tutor  can  be  employed 
for  between  2  and  10  hours  per 
week.  The  position  of  student  tutor 
is  a  paid  position  (beginning  at 
$4.80  per  hour).  A  student  does 
not  have  to  meet  any  financial  aid 
requirements.  Both  day  and 
evening  assignments  are  available. 

Applications  are  not  being  ac¬ 


cepted  for  positions  as  mathemat¬ 
ics  tutors.  Current  and  former  tu¬ 
tors  who  would  like  to  tutor  again 
should  also  reapply.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Mathe¬ 
matics/Physics  section  secretary’s 
office  in  room  305  of  Schwarz  Hall 
or  from  Dr.  Machtinger  in  room 
307.  Application  will  be  accepted 
through  MONDAY,  APRIL  25, 
1994. 

Completed  application  should 
be  returned  to  Dr  Machtinger  or  to 
the  Mathematics/Physics  secre¬ 
tary’s  office. 


Spectator  Photo  by  Carey  Millsap 
Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh  does  some  time  in  the  bastille. 
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From  the  senate 


Missed  the 
March  1  dead¬ 
line  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid?  You 
can  still  apply 
Federal  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid!  Fill  out 
the  Free  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Federal 
Student  Aid 
(FAFSA)  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office, 
Schwarz  Room  40 


by  Kaye  Mosely 
Student  Senator 

Thanks  again  to  all  of  you  who 
participated  in  Bastille  Day.  The 
Chancellor  especially  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  those  who  donated 
money  to  keep  him  in  “jail.” 
Thanks  to  all  who  voted  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  elections.  All  of  the  15  candi¬ 
dates  appreciate  your  support. 
Winners  should  be  posted  on  the 
senate  door  (LSF  132)  and  biogra¬ 
phies  will  be  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Spectator. 

Congratulations  to  the  three  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Student  Senate  Schol¬ 
arship:  Gregory  Pantale,  Sharon 
Foust,  and  Nancy  Clark-Will.  The 
Part-Time  Teacher  Award  winners 
are  as  follows:  Lowell  Barker, 
Math/Physics;  Sandra  Endres,  Let¬ 


ters  and  Languages;  Joyce  Stumpe, 
Community  College/General  Busi¬ 
ness;  Jerry  Lewis,  Social  Science; 
Joyce  Stumpe,  Technology;  Andrea 
Kopp,  Nursing/  RHI/  Education. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  took 
the  time  to  fill  out  our  surveys.  If 
you  want  to  see  the  instructors  giv¬ 
en  their  awards,  come  to  the  Hon¬ 
ors  Convocation  on  April  17. 

Remember  don’t  let  the  stress 
get  to  you.  Take  time  out  for  your¬ 
self  before  finals.  We  know  the 
perfect  way  to  relive  tension-  come 
to  the  Spring  Fling,  Friday,  April 
22  from  10  a.m  -  2p.m.  There  will 
be  a  mocktail  bar,  indoor  games, 
and  outdoor  games.  More  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  posted  later.  In  the 
mean  time,  have  fun  and  enjoy 
yourselves.  If  you  need  anything, 
feel  free  to  stop  in  our  office  any¬ 
time. 


Spring  CeCe6ration  of  Shakespeare,  's  430th  “Birthday 

‘ Thursday ,  ApriC  28 
LSf  Lounge 
9{gon  to  1  p.m. 

Activities  indude: 

Headings  By  Letters  and  Languages  faculty 
games  andpuzzCes  to  chaCCenge  Shakespearean  knowledge 
Light  refreshments  unit  Be  served 
<Ihis  6irthday  Bash,  is  free  and  open  to  ad 

Sponsored  6y  the  Letters  and  Languages  section  and  the  “English  442  class 
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Travel  and  study;  what  a  way  to  go 

Smoky  Mountain  trip  planned 


The  gift  of  blood;  the  gift  of  life 


Among  course  offerings  on  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central’s 
summer  schedule  is  a  one-week 
field  trip  to  the  Great  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains  Institute,  Tremont,  Tenn. 
Participants  will  eam  3  credits  in 
biology  while  learning  about  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Smok¬ 
ies. 

The  program  is  designed  for 
classroom  teachers,  naturalists  and 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  the  environment. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  outdoor  study 
and  methods  of  motivating  people 
toward  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
natural  world. 

Students  will  live  at  the  Smoky 
Mountains  Institute  while  attend¬ 
ing  sessions  on  wildlife,  plant  life, 
ecology,  geology  and  environmental 
problems.  The  PU/NC  course  will 


be  coordinated  by  Dr.  Joe  Camp,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  biology,  and 
will  consist  of  pre-trip  evening  ses¬ 
sions  on  Monday,  July  25  and 
Wednesday,  27,  the  institute  itself 
on  Monday,  Aug.  8  through  Satur¬ 
day,  Aug.  13,  and  a  post-trip  session 
on  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  18. 

A  prerequisite  for  this  course, 
listed  in  the  PU/NC  catalog  as  Bi¬ 
ology  395,  is  two  semesters  of  col¬ 
lege-level  natural  science.  The  cost 
is  $425,  which  is  due  by  May  1. 
This  includes  the  PU/NC  course 
fee  and  room  and  board  at  the 
Smoky  Mountains  Institute.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  students  must  provide  their 
own  transportation. 

Advance  registration  is  current¬ 
ly  underway  at  PU/NC  and  will 
continue  through  April  22. 


Science,  health  career  day 


WESTVILLE  —  Prospective  col¬ 
lege  students  interested  in  careers 
in  science  and  health-related  fields 
are  invited  to  attend  Career  Day 
activities  on  Saturday  morning, 
April  9,  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.  The  event,  from  9 
a.m.  to  noon,  offers  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  talk  with  PU/NC’s  science 
and  nursing  faculty  and  other 
health  educators  about  the  variety 
of  careers  available  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  that  will  be  necessary. 

“High  school  seniors  or  older 
people  thinking  about  college  often 
have  interests  or  aptitudes  for  sci¬ 
ence  or  a  medical  field,  but  they 
aren’t  aware  of  the  many  career 
choices,”  said  Cathy  Buckman, 
PU/NC  assistant  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  who  is  coordinating  the 
Career  Day.  “This  event  will  help 
them  see  what’s  available.” 

In  addition  to  PU/NC  faculty, 
representatives  will  be  on  hand 
from  Purdue  West  Lafayette,  the 
Northern  Indiana  School  of  Radi¬ 
ologic  Technology  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Medical  Laboratory 
Services. 

The  day  will  begin  with  a  conti¬ 
nental  breakfast  and  “shoppers 
fair”  where  individuals  will  be  able 


to  gather  a  information  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  careers.  After  a  short  break 
and  welcome,  participants  may  se¬ 
lect  three  half-hour  sessions  on 
any  of  approximately  20  specific 
career  choices  in  science  and 
health-related  fields.  Those  ses¬ 
sions  will  include  faculty  presen¬ 
tations  on  topics  such  as  dinosaur 
physiology,  atomic  and  molecular 
physics  and  women  in  science,  as 
well  as  demonstrations  of  various 
nursing  practices  and  many  as¬ 
pects  of  scientific  research. 

Since  a  pre-medicine,  pre-den¬ 
tistry  program  is  offered  through 
the  PU/NC  bachelor’s  degree  in  bi¬ 
ology,  presentations  on  those  ca¬ 
reers  also  will  be  offered. 

Along  with  discussions  of  ca¬ 
reers,  presenters  will  outline  the 
educational  preparation  a  student 
needs,  both  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  to  enter  a  specific  field. 

The  Career  Day  is  free,  but 
reservations  are  requested  so  that 
adequate  refreshments  and  hand¬ 
out  materials  will  be  on  hand.  To 
make  a  reservation  or  receive  more 
information, call  Cathy  Buckman, 
assistant  director  admissions  and 
event  coordinator, 
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Purdue  University  North  Central  student  Megan  Bluhm  awaits  her  turn  to  give  blood 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Monday,  March  28,  1994 
PU/NC  held  its  8th  annual  “Blood 
Donor  Challenge”  in  the  LSF 
lounge  from  10  a.m. to  3  p.m. 
There  is  a  two-way  competition 
between  Purdue 
University  North 
Central  and  Indi¬ 
ana  University 
Northwest. 

Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Northwest 
still  has  yet  to 
hold  their  drive  so 
the  results  of  a 
winner  are  pend¬ 
ing,  said  Jack  Pe¬ 
ters.  Purdue  is 
the  defending 
champion  for  the 
7th  consecutive 
year. 

Our  campus  goal  was  80  units 
and  83  individuals  made  door  vis¬ 
its,  of  which  20  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  were  deferred,  making  the 
total  number  of  units  collected 
63. 

There  are  many  reasons  one 
might  be  deferred  from  giving 
blood;  some  health  related  and 
some  history  related.  The  health 
related  reasons  can  be  anything 
from  a  temperature  over  99.6  or 
a  body  weight  of  under  100 
pounds,  to  a  low  iron  count, 
(hemoglobin),  to  a  variation  in 
blood  pressure  too  far  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Some  of  the  history  issues  that 
defer  one  from  giving  blood  deal 


with  Government  Regulations 
concerning  the  recent  policies  in 
dealing  with  AIDS.  This  is  de¬ 
cided  from  the  answers  to  sever¬ 
al  questions  that  one  answers  on 
the  form  that  follows  the  person 
throughout  the  process. 

Some  of  these  questions  in¬ 


clude: 

▼  Have  you  ever  had  Hepati¬ 
tis? 

▼Have  you  ever  used  “street 
drugs”  intravenously,  even  once? 

▼Do  you  have  a  tattoo  that  is 
less  than  a  year  old? 

▼  Have  you  had  sex  with  a 
prostitute  within  the  last  year? 

▼  Have  you  had  sex  with  a 
member  of  the  same  sex? 

▼  Have  had  sex  with  a  member 
of  the  opposite  sex  who  has  had 
sex  with  a  member  of  the  same 
sex  and  other  questions  of  con¬ 
cern  that  eliminate  a  person  from 
giving  blood. 

A  refusal  of  your  blood  for  these 


history  questions  can  result  in 
your  name  being  added  to  a  list 
that  red-flags  your  name  in  the 
computer  so  as  to  stop  you  from 
ever  giving  blood  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

There  is  even  a  bar  code  stick¬ 
er  so  that  someone  who  has  been 
embarrassed 
about  answer¬ 
ing  one  of  the 
questions  cor¬ 
rectly,  can  make 
a  last  minute 
decision  by  void- 
ing  their  own 
blood.  Honesty 
is  a  must  for 
this  questioning 
process  to  be 
successful  in 
protecting  oth¬ 
ers  from  what 
might  be  ques¬ 
tionable  blood. 

If  all  questions  are  acceptable 
so  as  to  meet  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions,  then  the  process  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  taking  of  your 
blood.  “It  is  not  intolerable  pain,” 
Said  Carey  Millsap,  Editor  of  The 
Spectator  who  volunteered  a  pint 
for  the  cause.  “But  the  pain 
doesn’t  outweigh  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  get  from  knowing 
you  may  be  saving  a  life.” 

Life  is  the  goal,  and  you  are 
the  one  who  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  No  matter  who  wins  the 
competition  between  the 
schools, your  family,  society,  and 
you  benefit  from  the  gift  of  life 
that  is  given  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


Celebrate 

Asian  Heritage  Month 

BHARATHANATYAM 
(Dance  of  India) 
Wednesday,  April  13  ❖  7p.m. 

LSF  Lounge 
featuring 
Tara  Priyadarshini 
Director  of  Tanmayee  School 
of  Bharathanatyam,  Banagalore,  India 
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African  American  women  in 

by  Marion  Whitlow  The  National  Archives  in  Wash- 

Many  books  have  been  written  ington  D.C.  contains  20  journals 
about  African  American  His-  citing  the  works  of  contract 

tory,  but  sadly,  very  few  of  nurses  in  the  Civil  War.  One 

them  mention  African  of  these  journals  is  devoted 

American  nurses.  Until  re-  ■  to  “colored”  nurses.  Three 

cently,  nursing  history  well-known  “colored”  wom- 

books  devoted  only  one  or  ■  en  played  significant  roles 

two  sentences  to  African  as  nurses.  Harriet  Tubman 


American  nurses,  usually  to 
name  Mary  Eliza  Mahoney  as  the 
first  trained  African  American 
nurse.  The  void  was  not  filled  un¬ 
til  1986,  when  Mary  Elizabeth 
Carnegie  published  her  American 
nurse  together  under  a  single  cov¬ 
er.  Her  research  provided  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  this  article  is 
drawn. 

Since  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  African  American  women 
have  been  assigned  nursing  duties. 
There  were  no  formal  training  pro¬ 
grams  at  that  time,  but  the  work 
they  did  was  family  members  of 
the  masters  who  owned  them,  as 
well  as  their  own  families  and  those 
of  other  slaves.  They  even  breast¬ 
fed  the  master’s  children  when  they 
were  both  sick  and  well.  As  they 
learned  the  different  therapies  used 
at  the  time,  many  of  these  women 
became  experts  in  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

When  crises  arose,  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  African  American  women 
to  volunteer  their  services.  Such  a 
crisis  occurred  in  1793,  when 
Philadelphia  was  struck  with  the 
most  devastating  pandemic  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  in  American  History. 
African  Americans  appeared  to  be 
immune  to  the  disease  at  first,  so 
they  were  pressed  into  service. 
They  received  high  praise  for  their 
knowledge  and  their  fairness  in 
giving  care  to  all  regardless  of  col¬ 
or.  They  charged  only  small  fees,  or 
no  fees  at  all.  Other  crises  were 
the  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  was  involved.  These  wars 
produced  many  African  American 
heroines  who  were  unknown  until 
African  Americans  began  agitat¬ 
ing  for  recognition. 

Mary  Grant  Seacole,  a  Black  Ja¬ 
maican  woman,  was  well-known 
as  an  expert  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 
She  learned  the  healing  arts  from 
her  mother,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
who  was  called  “the  doctress”  be¬ 
cause  of  her  service  to  British  army 
officers  and  their  families.  Mary 
had  served  as  a  nurse  in  Cuba  and 
Panama  during  the  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  epidemics,  even  per¬ 
forming  a  postmortem  examina¬ 
tion  on  a  dead  infant.  When  the 
British  government  refused  her  re¬ 
quest  to  join  Florence  Nightingale’s 
group  preparing  to  go  to  Scutari, 
Mary  used  her  own  money  to  sail  to 
England.  She  was  again  refused 
even  though  her  credentials  were 
impeccable.  Undaunted,  she  pur¬ 
chased  her  own  supplies,  concoct¬ 
ed  her  own  medicines,  traveled 
three  thousand  miles  to  Crimea, 
built  a  lodging  house  and  nursed 
the  sick  officers.  She  worked  side  by 
side  with  Florence  Nightingale  at 
night.  Though  she  was  never  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  she  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  many  British  p>eople. 


was  an  abolitionist  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  underground  railroad, 
where  she  assisted  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  slaves  to  safety  and  freedom 
in  Canada.  Her  exploits  as  a  spy  for 
the  union  army  are  well-docu¬ 
mented.  However,  it  was  her  work 
as  a  nurse  in  the  Sea  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  color  or  allegiance,  that 
won  her  congressional  recognition. 
She  was  rewarded  with  a  lifelong 
pension  for  her  work  as  both  spy 
and  nurse.  On  February  1,  1978, 
the  U.S.  Government  honored  her 
with  a  commemorative  stamp  in¬ 
augurate  its  new  series  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  Black  American  growth  in 
the  United  States. 

Susie  K  Taylor  was  a  slave  who 
had  surreptitiously  learned  to  read 
and  write,  a  forbidden  activity  for 
slaves.  When  she  was  only  14  years 
old,  she  was  appointed  by  a  Union 
officer  to  teach  refugee  children  at 
Fort  Pulaski,  after  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Union  army.  When  the  call 
went  out  for  more  nurses  at  the 
base  hospital,  she  volunteered  her 
services.  At  Beaufort,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  she  met  Clara  Barton,  who 
later  founded  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  two  enjoyed  a  cordial  re¬ 
lationship  as  they  made  rounds  in 
the  hospitals  at  the  front.  Her  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  hospital  lasted  four 
years  and  three  months,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  pay.  She  did  not  receive 
a  pension  because  she  was  not  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  as  a  contract 
nurse.  In  1902,  Susie  published 
her  book,  Reminiscences  of  my  Life 
in  Camp. 

Sojourner  Truth,  a  slave  freed 
by  the  New  York  State  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1827,  was  an  abolition¬ 
ist  and  underground  railjoad  agent. 
She  was  also  a  famous  itinerant 
preacher,  lecturer,  womens’  rights 
advocate,  humanitarian  and  nurse. 
She  was  known  to  have  more  pity 
than  enmity  for  slave  owners.  So¬ 
journer  worked  as  a  nurse/coun¬ 
selor  for  the  Freedmen’s  Relief  As¬ 
sociation  during  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  in  the  Washington  area. 
She  met  with  President  Lincoln  to 
advocate  for  the  newly  freed  slaves 
who  were  pouring  into  Washing¬ 
ton.  While  in  Washington,  she 
worked  at  Freedman’s  Village  pro¬ 
viding  care  for  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  She  organized  a  clean-up 
crew  to  keep  the  hospital  clean  be¬ 
cause,  in  her  words,  “the  sick  can 
never  be  made  well  in  dirty  sur¬ 
roundings.”  She  also  lobbied 
Congress  to  provide  funds  to  train 
nurses  and  doctors. 

The  Spanish- American  War  was 
not  without  its  African  American 
heroines.  At  the  time  of  the  war, 
there  were  over  400  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  over  2,000 
trained  nurses  in  the  country. 


early  nursing  history 


Twelve  hundred  of  these  nurses 
were  contracted  to  care  for  patients 
in  field  hospitals  in  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  African  American 
women  who  worked  as  nurses  did 
not  receive  formal  training.  How¬ 
ever,  documented  evidence  exists 
which  attest  to  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  as  they  served. 

Namahyoke  Curtis,  wife  of  Dr. 
Austin  M.  Curtis,  surgeon-in-chief 
at  Freedman’s  Hospital  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  was  appointed  by  Dr. 
Anita  Newombe  McGee  to  recruit 
immune  “colored”  males  and  fe¬ 


males  to  take  care  of  yellow  fever 
victims  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  as 
nurses.  Mrs.  Curtis  also  worked 
with  Clara  Barton  during  the 
earthquake  in  1906;  she  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  President  William 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  to  assist 
with  nursing  duties.  For  this  work 
she  received  a  government  pen¬ 
sion.  When  she  died,  on  November 
5, 1935,  she  was  buried  in  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery  as  her  offi¬ 
cial  commendation  for  her  work 
during  the  war. 

Many  other  African  American 
nurses  from  Freedman’s  and  other 


black  hospitals  in  Chicago  and 
Massachusetts  also  served  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Though 
the  war  was  of  short  duration,  it 
lasted  long  enough  for  the  country 
to  recognize  that  nursing  service 
was  indispensable  for  the  military. 
This  realization  paved  the  way  for 
the  permanent  army  nurse  corps 
which  was  established  in  1901. 

These  are  the  most  famous  of 
the  African  American  forbearers  of 
early  American  nurses  who  helped 
pave  the  way  for  American  nursing 
today. 


Finally, 

a  Graduation  Present 

you  can  really  use! 


m 


FROM  VOUR 


otters'. 


kill  yourself  for  four  years,  you  finally  earn  that  degree,  and  what  do 
^  Fvou  get?  A  pen  and  pencil  set.  Terrific. 

Doesn’t  seem  fair  to  us.  That’s  why  your  Dodge  dealer’s  offering  a 
graduation  present  you  can  actually  use  -  *400  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new 
Dodge*  You  can  choose  just  about  any  new  model  you  want?  but  here  are  a 
few  suggestions: 


DODGE  NEON.  ONLY  <0,075  AFTER  *400  REBATE 


★* 


Dodge  Neon  is  Automobile  magazine’s 
“Automobile  of  the  Year."  And  it  comes  with 
dual  airbags, ft  cab-forward  design  for  more 
room,  132  horsepower  engine,  plus  a 
price  just  over  $9,000  after  rebate. 


ONLY  *10,877  AFYEO  *400  REOATE 


** 


With  an  AM/FM  stereo  cassette,  cast 
aluminum  wheels  and  power  steering, 
you’ve  got  all  the  looks  to  go  with  all  the 
power  of  America’s  only  true  mid-size 
pickup  -  Dodge  Dakota. 

CHRYSLER 

TjS  credit 


Ask  your  Dodge  dealer  about  the  extra  credit  '94  college  graduate 
finance  plans  available  to  eligible  customers  through  Chrysler  Credit. 


See  Your  Local 
Dodge  Dealer  Today! 

‘Graduates  must  meet  eligibility  requirements.  Not  available  in  conjunction  with  certain  o'^nncentive  offers. 
See  dealer  for  details.  tExcludes  Viper  (if  you  can  afford  a  Viper,  $400  is  pocket  change).  Base  MSRP 
after  $400  College  Graduate  Purchase  Allowance.  Excludes  tax.  tt Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 
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Letters  6 via’  the  editor 


Dear  PU/NC: 

I  recently  completed  my  stay  at 
the  W.C.C  extension  of  the  PU/NC 
campus.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  how  grate¬ 
ful  I  am  for  having  had  such  an 
excellent  chance  to  turn  my  life  to¬ 
ward  positive,  productive  ends.  I 
began  the  program  in  August  of 
1989  and  graduated  with  my  BLS 
in  May  of  1992.  My  diploma  and 
education  could  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  if  it  were  not  for  the  help,  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  so  many 
people. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  ani¬ 
mosity  aimed  at  inmate  education; 
yet  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
support  is  needed  and  appreciated. 
To  constantly  rotate  individuals 
through  a  system  of  human  ware¬ 
housing  is  not  only  expensive  it  is 
socially  a  mistake.  I,  and  others 
like  me,  will  be  able  to  work  pro¬ 
ductively  in  society  and  therefore 
put  our  tax  money  back  into  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  breeds  progress  instead  of 
one  that  advocates  stagnation  and 
even  regression. 

I  suggest  that  a  system  that  pro¬ 


motes  the  education  of  our  errant 
citizens  is  much  favored  over  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  just  stores  an  offender  for 
a  limited  time  then  releases  that  in¬ 
dividual  back  into  the  community 
with  nothing  more  than  a  boot  up 
the  rear.  Remember  we  are  all 
someone’s  husband,  brother,  or  son. 
We  were  your  next-door-neighbor 
and  could  quite  possibly  be  again. 

We  are  not  in  competition  with 
PU/NC  main  campus  students.  We 
are  in  competition  with  our  past. 
We  see  we  made  a  mistake.  We 
only  wish  now  to  try  to  turn  our 
lives  toward  helping  those  wives, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  mothers  who 
will  depend  on  us  to  carry  our  fair 
share  of  the  future.  Let  us  all  be 
proud  of  those  who  have  reached 
down  inside  of  themselves,  found 
some  pride  bom  out  of  desperation, 
and  pulled  themselves  out  of  the  cy¬ 
cle  of  failure.  Let  us  be  proud  of 
those  individuals  that  have  made 
this  window  of  opportunity  possible. 
Let  us  all  be  proud  to  be  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  right  reasons. 
Let  us  all  be  proud  to  be  part  of 
progressive,  positive  reform  instead 


of  the  punishment  practiced  during 
darker  days. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  grateful.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  be  back  inside  a  fence 
or  wall.  I,  for  one,  am  set  free  from 
the  bounds  of  chains  of  ignorance. 
Yet  I  am  not  the  only  one.  I  have 
witnessed  numerous  good  men, 
who  after  having  made  a  mistake, 
have  gotten  an  education  and 
turned  their  lives  around.  They 
have  left  PU/NC  with  heads  up  and 
looking  forward  to  a  future,  instead 
of  down  and  reliving  the  past. 

Thank  you  PU/NC  students  for 
this  opportunity.  Thank  you  Dr.  L. 
Edward  Bednar  for  a  vision  not 
clouded  by  tradition.  Thank  you 
Purdue  for  showing  that  you  stand 
for  progress  even  when  other 
schools  only  profess  such.  Most  of 
all,  thanks  to  a  community  and  a 
nation  where  a  person  has  a  chance 
to  rectify  a  past  mistake. 

Proudly  signed, 
Thomas  Cook, 

Former  student  and  future  Pro¬ 
ductive  Citizen 


Dear  fellow  students: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  these 
past  four  years  of  attending  the 
greatest  educational  setting  any¬ 
where.  Never  mind  the  fact  the 
that  double  16  foot  fences  and 
guard  towers  surround  the  place. 
The  professors  come  t  o  W.C.C.  and 
share  the  knowledge,  time  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Also  to  the  guys  within 
W.C.C.  serving  sentences  for  deci¬ 
sions  they  made  out  of  loneliness 
and  pain,  uncertainty  and  fear 
which  can  take  any  of  us  to  the  ex¬ 


tremes  of  shame  and  pride.  The 
turning  point  that  changes  adver¬ 
sity  into  opportunity,  defeat  into 
victory  come  when  we  are  willing  to 
forgive  ourselves.  Too  often  our  un¬ 
reasonable  expectations  lead  us  to 
self-judgment  and  guilt.  No  matter 
what  friends  both  free  and  other¬ 
wise;  our  best  is  the  best  we  can  do! 

I  carry  a  responsibility  today  I 
did  not  have  upon  my  arrival;  I  am 
Purdue  alumni  and  that  is  signifi¬ 
cant  enough.  Our  lives  must  re¬ 
flect  a  spirit  of  well-being  that 


comes  from  planting  our  feet  firm¬ 
ly  and  finally  against  a  sea  of  am¬ 
biguity  and  saying  once  for  all, 
“This  is  right  and  that  is  wrong 
and,  by  God,  I  know  the  differ¬ 
ences.” 

Its  a  wonderful  life  for  those 
who  choose  to  live  it.  Remember; 
some  people  feel  the  rain,  others 
just  get  wet.  Thanks  to  all  PU/NC 
students  and  staff,  this  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  you! 

Sincerely  yours 
Dino  Eckent 


In  yer  face:  Why  don’t  students  attend  events 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

All  the  signs  are  there,  it  looks 
like  spring,  the  calendar  says  it 
should  be  spring,  so  why  the  heck 
doesn’t  it  feel  like  spring?  After 
such  a  nasty  and  depressing  winter 
don’t  we  deserve  some  sort  of  idyl¬ 
lic,  perhaps  Utopian  reward?  Ev¬ 
ery  year  I  question  my  sanity  for  re¬ 
maining  in  northern  Indiana.  I 
mean,  let’s  face  it,  it  seems  like 
winter  is  at  least  five  months  long 
around  here.  Isn’t  that  a  bit  ex¬ 
cessive?  Isn’t  that  just  a  tad  too 
much  cold?  Isn’t  that  just  a  touch 
too  much  sleet  and  snow  and  ice? 
Yeah,  but  ya  know  what?  I’ve  tried 
moving  to  more  hospitable  climates 
and  guess  what...  I  always  find  my¬ 
self  back  here.  Indeed,  I  reckon, 


home  really  is  where  the  heart  is. 

As  I  wait  for  warmer  weather  to 
arrive  I  find  myself  chained  to  this 
word  processor  looking  for  words 
that  don’t  want  to  come.  I  have 
this  awesome  task  of  attempting 
to  write  some  amazing  column  that 
will  magically  enchant  and  amuse 
everyone  who  reads  it.  To  please 
everyone  I  must  tackle  controver¬ 
sy  and  yet  offend  no  one  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  am  expected  to  slap  some 
words  down  on  this  paper  that  will 
snatch  everyone’s  attention  and 
get  them  talking.  And,  for  goodness 
sakes...  be  politically  correct!  Well, 
the  creativity  center  in  my  tiny 
brain  is  comatose  so  my  advice  to 
you  is  this:  either  STOP  reading 
this  column  RIGHT  NOW  or  be 
prepared  to  be  hopelessly  bored  by 
the  rest  of  it. 

What,  you’re  still  here?  I  warned 


you.  The  first  and  only  student 
beef  I  have  this  time  around  is,  in 
reality,  a  pretty  good  one.  One  of 
my  fellow  PUNCians  expressed 
concern  about  the  Wednesday 
Lunch  Series.  Her  complaint  was 
that  not  enough  students  were  go¬ 
ing  to  these  very  worthwhile 
events.  The  overriding  question 
was...  why?  Why  aren’t  students 
attending  these  events?  It  seems 
like  the  only  time  there  is  a  good 
audience  is  when  the  lecture  is  re¬ 
quired  by  some  professor  as  an  “ex¬ 
tra  credit”  assignment. 

,  Take  last  week  for  example. 
Karen  Biernacki,  the  director  of 
the  CASA  program  was  gracious 
enough  to  come  to  our  campus  and 
spend  some  of  her  valuable  time 
to  explain  what  the  Court  Ap¬ 
pointed  Special  Advocate  program 
is  all  about.  The  hell  of  it  is,  there 


were  only  maybe  twelve  people  in 
the  audience.  It  was  almost  em¬ 
barrassing. 

The  student  who  complained 
about  this  pitiful  attendance  thinks 
perhaps  those  in  charge  of  the  se¬ 
ries  should  do  a  little  more  to  drum 
up  interest.  It  was  suggested  that 
maybe  a  little  more  advertising 
should  be  done,  or  even  that  the 
promoters  of  the  series  should  get 
out  and  verbally  drum  up  more  in¬ 
terest  among  the  students. 

And,  maybe  we  can  all  do  a  little 
more.  If  you  are  a  professor  who 
has  even  a  passing  interest  in  one 
of  these  lectures  couldn’t  you  help 
by  offering  a  couple  of  extra  credit 
points  for  your  students  who  at¬ 
tend?  I’m  not  talking  to  those  of 
you  who  already  do  this,  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  to  those  of  you  who  don’t  nor¬ 
mally  offer  extra  credit  or  who 


haven’t  even  thought  about  it.  It  is 
really  a  small  thing  to  do  and  yet  it 
could  accomplish  so  much. 

It  would  make  our  guest  lectur¬ 
ers  feel  like  their  time  was  well 
spent,  and  it  could  enlighten  and 
educate  your  students.  As  far  as 
students  are  concerned,  if  a 
Wednesday  Lunch  Series  topic  even 
slightly  interests  you,  won’t  you 
make  a  special  effort  to  attend? 
You  might  be  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  result.  Besides,  if  you  attend 
you  might  be  the  winner  of  some  re¬ 
ally  nifty  door  prize!  If  we  make 
our  guests  feel  good  about  their 
visit  to  this  campus  it  can  only  have 
beneficial  results  for  us  all. 

Till  next  time...  stay  warm,  think 
positive  and  may  a  warm  spring 
wind  blow...  In  Yer  Face. 
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Accreditation  assessment  is  this  month 


Next  week,  April  11-13  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  is  an  important  time  in  the  life 
of  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  On  those  three  days,  a  four- 
member  evaluation  team  from  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools  (NCA)  will  visit 
the  campus.  Their  mission:  a  de¬ 
tailed  inspection  and  assessment 
that  will  determine  PU/NC’s  status 
as  an  accredited  institution  of  high¬ 
er  learning. 

“Detailed”  is  a  key  word  here. 
Before  they  arrive,  the  evaluation 
team  members  will  have  studied 
nearly  300  pages  of  reports  pre¬ 
pared  by  academic  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officials.  While  here, they 
will  see  in  person  what  they  have 
read  about.  And  they  won’t  just  be 
looking:  They’ll  be  listening  too. 
On  the  evaluation  team’s  agenda 
are  personal  interviews  with  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff,  students  and  members 
of  the  community.  In  addition,  open 
sessions  will  be  scheduled, giving 
every  person  associated  with 
PU/NC  a  chance  to  be  heard,  if  he 
or  she  wishes.  (See  box  for  meeting 
schedule.) 

“The  evaluators  are  looking  for 
what’s  right  as  well  as  what’s 
wrong,”  said  Dr.  Ed  Bednar,  assis¬ 
tant  vice  chancellor  for  Academic 
Services,  who  coordinated  the  two- 
year  effort  to  prepare  for  the  NCA 
visit. 

The  four  evaluators  are  educa¬ 
tors  themselves,  representing  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Midwest  and  South¬ 
west.  The  team  will  be  headed  by 
Dr.  Ben  Greenebaum,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Science  and  Technology  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Park- 
side.  Other  members  are  Dr.  Ev¬ 
erett  L.  Frost,  president  of  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University;  Dr.Tina 
Ludutsky-Taylor,  associate  cam¬ 
pus  director  for  instruction,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico-Los  Alamos 


NCA  Team  Wants 
Your  Opinion 

As  part  of  the  NCA  ac¬ 
creditation  process,  the 
evaluators  want  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  would 
care  to  express  an  opinion 
-  positive  as  well  as  neg¬ 
ative.  Times  have  been 
scheduled  for  open  meet¬ 
ings  for  this  purpose: 


Branch;  and  Dr.  Donald  S.  Phillips, 
associate  provost,  Cameron  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Bednar  said  PU/NC  was  able  to 
have  some  say  in  the  final  selection 
of  the  evaluation  team  and  he  is 
pleased  with 
the  results.  “We 
wanted  people 
associated  with 
regional  cam¬ 
puses  who 
would  under¬ 
stand  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected 
with  being  part 
of  a  large  uni¬ 
versity  system,” 
he  said. 

The  NCA 
evaluators  will 
be  seeking  an¬ 
swers  to  four 
basic  questions: 

1)  Does  the 
institution  have 
clear  and  pub¬ 
licly  stated  pur¬ 
poses  appropri¬ 
ate  to  a  post- 
secondary  insti 
tution? 

2)  Has  it  ef¬ 
fectively  orga¬ 
nized  adequate 
human,  finan¬ 
cial  and  physi 
cal  resources 
into  educational 
and  other  pro¬ 
grams  to  accomplish  its  purposes? 

3)  Is  it  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses? 

4)  Can  it  continue  to  accomplish 
its  purposes? 

In  order  to  help  answer  these 
questions,  the  campus  conducted 
an  extensive  self-study  of  all  aca¬ 
demic  and  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  and  services.  Next,  an  as- 


Student  Session 
Monday,  April  11 
-  1:30  p.m. 

LSF  Lounge 


Faculty  and  Staff  Session 
Monday,  April  11  •  1:30  - 
2:30  p.m. 

LSF  Lounge 

Please  plan  to  be  there. 
Your  feedback  is  valuable! 


sessment  plan  was  developed  for 
continued  evaluation  and  action. 
The  fruits  of  these  efforts  are  three 
volumes:  .“Institutional  Self  Study,” 
a  detailed  analysis  of  strengths  and 
concerns  and  methods  for  dealing 
with  those  concerns. 
The  assessment 
plan,  itself,  “The  P 
Program,”  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  extensive,  on¬ 
going  formula  to 
evaluate  current 
programs  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  measure 
student  academic 
achievement.  Final¬ 
ly,  “Basic  Institu¬ 
tional  Data”  was 
prepared,  which  col¬ 
lects  numerical  data 
regarding  the  cam¬ 
pus  programs,  staff 
and  student  body. 
Copies  of  all  three  of 
these  reports  will  be 
distributed  to  vari¬ 
ous  offices  on  the 
campus  and  will  be 
available,  on  re¬ 
serve,  in  the  Library. 
Students  are  invit¬ 
ed  to  review  the  ma¬ 
terials,  Bednar  said. 

A  visit  from  the 
NCA  is  not  an  every- 
year  occurrence;  the 
last  evaluation  was 
in  1986.  At  that 
time,  PU/NC’s  ac¬ 
creditation  was  renewed  for  eight 
years.  The  maximum  renewal  pe¬ 
riod  is  10  years  and  Bednar  and 
other  campus  officials  hope  the 
evaluators  will  be  impressed 
enough  that  they  won’t 
want  to  return  for  another 
decade. 


12:30 


Presentation  on  AIDS 


by  Erica  Morse 
Spectator  Assistant  Editor 


ber  of  1992.  She  stresses  that  the 
diseases  can  and  will  strike  anyone 


Vicky,  a  woman  A  conference  on  AIDS/HIV,  sponsored  by  Tri- 
infected  by  the  Hu-  City  Community  Mental  Health  Center,  will  meet 
man  Immunodefi-  Friday,  April  22,  at  the  Wicker  Park  Social  Cen- 
ciency  Virus  (HIV)  ter,  8544  Indianapolis  Blvd.,  Highland,  IN. 
will  return  to  Pur-  The  conference,  which  runs  from  8  ajm.  to  4 
due  University  p.m.,  includes  professional  staff  members  from 
North  Central  on  AIDS  Unit  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago;  Uni- 
Thursday,  April  21,  versify  of  Illinois  WITS  project;  Friendship  Bap- 
to  warn  students  tist  Church,  Evanston;  Lake  Ridge  Community 
and  guests  about  Services  and  Tri-City  Mental  Health  Center  AIDS 
the  dangers  of  the  companion  program  volunteers. 

Acquired  Immune  Sutgects  to  be  covered  are:  the  grieving  process. 
Deficiency  Syn-  spiritual  values,  deterioration,  managing  medi¬ 
ation,  gay  issues,  managing  the  stress  of  Kfe- 
hreatening  illnesses. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $10.  For  more  inf-- 
ition,  contact  Tri-City  Mental  Health  Center 
Chicago  at  (219)  392-6011  or  721-8767 ♦ 


drome  (AIDS). 

She  will  speak 
during  Dr.  Charles 
Pressler’s  9:30  am., 

11  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 
scoiology  100  class¬ 
es.  The  morning 
classes  will  be  in  Schwarz  239  and 
.the  afternoon  class  in  LSF  62. 

Vicky  has  been  speaking  to  stu¬ 
dents,  staff  and  faculty  at  PU/NC 
about  HIV  and  AIDS  since  Novem- 


and  that  no  one  is  safe  from  it. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Peggy  Novotny  at  ext.  519. 


Special 

events 


Wednesday 
Lunch  Series: 

April  6 , 
“Potpourri  of 
Literature” 
PU/NC 
students 
present 
‘Spoon  River’ 
Poetry 
Reading 
April  7 


Slightly  off  campus 

Romantic  plan  goes  awry 

GAINESVILLE,  Fla.  -  Even  the  most  romantic  intentions 
sometimes  go  awry. 

That’s  what  a  University  of  Florida  employee  discovered  when 
he  tried  to  add  a  little  excitement  to  a  Valentine’s  Day  gift.  Jim¬ 
my  Ross,  who  works  at  the  school’s  physical  plant,  tied  a  ring 
that  he  had  bought  his  girlfriend  to  a  helium-filled  balloon  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  words  “I  Love  You.” 

Ross  put  the  gift  in  his  truck,  but  after  he  got  home,  the  bal¬ 
loon  sailed  out  of  the  passenger  window.  “I  ran  inside  the  house 
and  got  my  pistol,”  he  told  the  Independent  Florida  Alligator.  “I 
was  going  to  shoot  it  down.  But  when  I  came  out  with  the  gun,  I 
forgot  it  had  a  lock  on  it  and  ran  in  the  house  to  get  the  key." 

Too  late.  The  balloon  was  gone. 

One  of  Ross’  friends  called  a  Gainesville  radio  station,  which 
put  our  an  all-points  bulletin  on  the  renegade  balloon.  No  sight¬ 
ings  were  reported,  so  WKTK  officials  replaced  the  ring  with  one 
stipulation:  Ross  had  to  place  it  on  his  girlfriend’s  finger  indoors. 

The  saga  continued,  though.  A  bus  driver  found  the  balloon 
and  the  ring  in  a  nearby  town  two  days  later.  Ross  since  has  ex¬ 
changed  rings  with  WKTK,  and  he  has  some  advice  for  other 
swains  who  might  want  to  emulate  his  methods:  “Buy  a  lead 
weight,  too!” 


General  Business  numbering  system  changes 


Effective  with  the  Fall  Term  1994,  the  General  Business  Section  has 
renumbered  many  of  the  marketing  courses.  When  you  register  for  this 
Fall  you  will  be  asked  to  use  these  new  course  numbers.  They  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old  numbers  for  graduation  purposes.  The  marketing 
course  numbers  affected  are: 

OLD  NEW 

GBM  129  GBM  329 

GBM  280  GBM  380 

GBM  281  GBM  381 

GBM  288  GBM  388 


Principals  of  Marketing 
Selling:  Prin  and  Prac 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Principles  of  Retailing 


If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  any  additional  information,  please 
ask  your  advisor  during  your  registration  appointment  or  contact  Dr. 
David  Ludington,  section  chairperson,  General  Business. 


ATTENTION 

FACULTY,  STAFF 
and 

STUDENTS 

PURDUE  CREDIT  UNION 
IS  COMING  ON... 


Tuesday,  April  26, 1994 
from 

9:30  am  to  12:00  noon 
and 

12:30  pm  to  4:00  pm 
Near  Bookstore 

A  Member  Services  Representative 
will  be  available  to  open  accounts 
and  answer  question  about  vour  credit  union! 


Wednesday,  April  6, 1994 
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Summer  educational  travel  opportunities  abound 


By  Amy  Plummer 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

Hey,  party  animals,  are  you  planning  on 
spending  another  summer  sacrificing  brain 
cells  and  working  on  a  case  of  skin  cancer? 
While  that  may  sound  tempting,  here’s  a 
newsflash:  There’s  more  fun  awaiting  you 
overseas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  of 
burned-out  college  students  find 
going  abroad  and  occupying  them¬ 
selves  with  something  otherworld¬ 
ly  is  just  the  ticket  for  getting  rein¬ 
vigorated.  Oh,  sure,  summering 
abroad  (or  just  using  the  word  sum¬ 
mering)  was  once  reserved  for 
troubadours,  debutantes  and 
literati,  but  now  many  students  can 
follow  their  wanderlust. 

The  educational  travel  business 
has  gotten  so  competitive  lately, 
programs  have  to  cater  to  students’ 
whims  -  or  wither  and  die.  They  fi¬ 
nally  figured  out  that  college  stu¬ 
dents  want  academic  credit  and 
their  cherished  summer  freedom, 
so  most  of  them  have  tried  to  be¬ 
come  more  flexible,  like  letting  stu¬ 
dents  decide  when  their  individual 
programs  start  and  releasing  them 
on  the  weekends  to  travel  to  Tim- 
butktu  if  they  so  desire.  Most  pro¬ 
grams  offer  college  credit  on  an  op¬ 
tional  basis,  although  some  don’t,  if 
for  not  other  reason  than  they’re 
awesome  on  their  own  accounts. 

If  you’re  interested,  start  plan¬ 
ning  now  because  you  can’t  wait 
until  summer  to  sign  up  for  these 
odysseys: 

Make  Merry  In  Madrid 

Take  courses  in  English  or  Span¬ 
ish  from  an  international  faculty 
through  St.  Louis  University’s  branch  in 
Madrid,  the  only  American  university  with 
an  integrated  campus  in  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  are  legendary  for  invigorating 
the  American  campus  on  the  Mississippi  - 
imagine  their  fiestas  on  home  turf!  For 
eight  weeks,  live  with  a  Spanish  family  or  in 
a  dorm  for  $850-$l,500  plus  about  $200  per 
credit  hour  for  tuition.  Airfare  is  extra. 
June  6-July  28.  Application  deadline:  May 
1.  1-800-758-3678. 

Connect  Cross-Culturally 


Live  as  a  member  of  a  host  family  in  one 
of  25  countries  worldwide,  but  get  the  added 
benefit  of  traveling  independently.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  of  National  Representations  of  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living  arranges 
your  homestay,  but  you  pick  the  start  date 
and  the  length  of  time  -  one  to  four  weeks. 
Why  would  you  want  to  get  away  from  your 
own  parental  units,  only  to  live  with  some¬ 
one  else’s?  You  get  to  know  the  local  people, 


immerse  yourself  in  a  foreign  language,  go 
to  work  one  day  with  your  host  or  visit  a 
workplace  of  your  future  profession.  Then 
you  can  take  off  and  lie  on  the  French  Riv¬ 
iera  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  knowing 
that  you  accomplished  something.  Cost: 
$200-$l,000;  Transportation  is  on  you.  You 
must  apply  at  least  eight  weeks  before  you 
leave.  1-802-387-4210. 

Donate  Your  Body  To  Science 

Research  Vietnamese  ethnic  music,  the 
greenhouse  effect  on  Trinidad,  family  plan¬ 


ning  strategies  in  Bolivia  or  dolphin  intelli¬ 
gence  in  Hawaii  with  the  Real  McCoy  of  ex¬ 
pedition  groups.  EarthWatch  has  been 
around  since  1972  and  offers  these  projects 
among  about  a  zillion  others  this  summer. 
“It’s  a  Peace  Corps-type  of  experience  with¬ 
out  having  to  spend  two  years  at  it,”  says 
Shepley  Metcalf,  who  keeps  reporters  on  top 
of  the  adventures  of  this  global  organiza¬ 
tion.  Your  contribution  of  $600-$2,400, 


which  varies  per  expedition,  helps  fund  sci¬ 
entific  research  that  you  get  to  participate  in 
-  and  often  get  college  credit  for!  That  cov¬ 
ers  chow,  bed  (camping,  cabins  or  bed  and 
breakfast),  and  hands-on  training  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  you  have  to  get  yourself  there. 
Most  projects  last  two  weeks.  Since  it’s  “first 
come,  first  served”  and  projects  fill  up  fast, 
get  on  the  horn  ASAP.  Passport  and  visa 
may  be  obvious  prerequisites,  but  keep  in 
mind  many  of  the  wild  places  on  the  agen¬ 
da  require  immunizations.  Get  an  inspiring 


color  catalog:  1-800-776-0188. 

Keep  Moving  With  Traveling 
Schools 

Talk  about  paying  attention  to  college  stu¬ 
dent  needs.  The  American  Institute  for  For¬ 
eign  Study  offers  two  traveling  study  abroad 
programs  -  that’s  right,  school  that  moves. 
The  art  and  architecture  program  wanders 
through  nine  of  Europe’s  acclaimed  cities, 
while  the  more  -staid  finance  and 
marketing  group  pops  into  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  five  fiscal  centers.  Other 
programs,  lasting  three  to  12  weeks, 
are  offered  in  Western  Europe  (in¬ 
cluding  a  London  internship),  Rus¬ 
sia,  Mexico  and  Japan.  These  trips 
will  set  you  back  $2,099  to  $4,599  de¬ 
pending  on  how  long  you  stay  and 
how  much  you  plan  to  eat.  Bonus: 
currency  fluctuations  won’t  affect 
the  price,  and  discounted  airfares 
are  available.  Applications  are  due 
March  15,  or  tack  on  another  $150. 
1-800-727-2437  ext.  6087. 

Quick  Takes 

The  council  on  International  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  has  information 
on  paid  work,  volunteer  workcamps, 
study  abroad  and  college  credit  in  33 
countries.  Their  travel  agency  gets 
you  great  deals.  Apply  ASAP,  prefer¬ 
ably  three  months  in  advance.  Ask 
for  their  excellent  (and  free!)  maga¬ 
zine/catalog.  Student  Travels:  1- 
212-661-1414. 

Lex  America  offers  homestays  in 
Japan  and  Korea  lasting  four  to  six 
weeks.  $2,550-$3,000,  including  air¬ 
fare  from  the  West  Coast.  Credit  is 
available.  Families  speak  English. 
Deadline:  May  1.  1-617-489-5800. 
Amigos  de  las  Americas  has  volun¬ 
teer  public  health  projects  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
America  where  you  can  hone  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  improve  the  world.  You  can 
obtain  advanced  placement  in  Spanish/Por¬ 
tuguese  classes.  1-800-231-7796. 

Hostelling  International  can  show  you  va¬ 
cations  at  home  and  abroad  that  won’t  emp¬ 
ty  your  pockets.  Hike  (and  sample  the  wine 
oD  the  Chianti  region  of  Italy,  cycle  the 
dunes  of  Cape  Cod,  raft  the  white  water  of 
Northern  New  Mexico,  etc.  $250-$l,525.  Get 
a  catalog  of  Discovery  Tours  by  calling  1-202- 
783-6161. 


Life  is  a  Highway 


Students  organize  coast-to-coast  bike  trek 


(CPS)  -  If  you  like  the  idea  of 
whizzing  down  a  Rocky  Mountain 
road  while  raising  money  for  a  good 
cause,  the  U.S.  Bike  Trek  1994  may 
be  just  the  summer  getaway  for 
you. 

Organizers  of  the  coast-to-coast 
informational  ride  are  looking  for 
bicyclists  who  would  be  willing  to 
help  raise  funds  for  the  American 
Lung  Association  and  ride  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  Portland,  Maine, 
or  at  least  a  leg  of  the  route. 


”It’s  certainly  the  adventure  of  a 
lifetime,”  said  Sam  Hitman,  a  Rut¬ 
gers  University  graduate  who 
helped  organize  the  annual  event 
several  years  ago  with  fellow  Rut¬ 
gers  students. 

By  traveling  slowly  -  3,514  miles 
in  54  days  -  bikers  get  a  chance  to 
meet  and  talk  with  fellow  citizens, 
particularly  about  the  importance 
of  living  smoke-free,  drug-free  lives. 
“The  slower  you  go,  the  more  you 
realize  what  a  great  country  it  re¬ 


ally  is,”  Hitman  said. 

The  trek  starts  May  18  when  cy¬ 
clists  dip  the  front  wheels  of  their 
bikes  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
travel  across  the  northern  United 
States,  hitting  such  spots  as  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  Mount  Rushmore  in 
South  Dakota,  Minneapolis,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  It  will  end 
with  a  dip  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  idea  is  for  each  participant 
to  raise  a  minimum  of  $3,000  by 


getting  local  community  business¬ 
es  or  individuals  to  sponsor  the  rid¬ 
er  on  a  per-mile  basis.  Along  the 
way,  bicyclists  stop  at  schools  and 
civic  organizations  to  talk  about 
health,  fitness  and  bicycle  educa¬ 
tion. 

Last  year,  16  riders  raised  about 
$50,000,  some  of  which  went  to  the 
American  Lung  Association  and 
some  to  a  Bike  Trek  fund.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Bike  Trek  fund  will 
be  used  to  give  communities  small 


seed  grants  for  various  community 
service  projects. 

Bicyclists  don’t  have  to  sign  on 
the  the  entire  tour,  Hitman  says. 
Shorter  rides  along  the  route  also 
are  possible. 

For  more  information,  call  Hit¬ 
man  at  (609)  561-2304  or  write  U.S. 
Bike  Trek  1994,  29  Emmons  Dr., 
P.O.  Box  2006,  Princeton,  N.J., 
08543-2006. 
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Purdue  student  experiences  a  little  magic 


Spectator  photos  by  Carey  Mlllsap 


The  pond  behind  “Prancer  house”  (above).  A  side  veiw  of  “Prancer  House”  (below). 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

It’s  been  five  years  since  Abe  Vigoda,  Sam  Elliott, 
Cloris  Leachman,  and  Rebecca  Harrell  as  Jessica 
Riggs,  walked  the  grounds  by  the  little,  white,  wood- 
frame  house  on  E.  700  N.  in  LaPorte,  Indiana.  Just 
five  short  years  ago  LaPorte  was  alive  with  the  fact 
that  the  movie  “Prancer,’  that  debuted  in  1989,  was 
going  to  be  shot  on  location  in  their  little  town. 

They  were  looking  for  doubles  to  play  some  of  the 
parts  and  would  use  locals.  There  would  be  “Big- 
name”  actors  and  actresses  spending  time  locally  and 
who  knows  maybe  other  movies  will  want  to  film 
here  sometime  later  because  of  this.  The  things 
dreams  are  made  of,  the  theme  was  even  appropriate, 
“Make  a  Wish!  It  might  come  true!” 

The  movie  was  written  and  Co-produced  by  Greg 
Taylor.  John  Hancock,  a  local  farm  owner  produced 
and  directed  it. 

The  film  told  the  stoiy  of  a  little  girl  who  finds  a  hurt 
deer,  just  before  Christmas,  that  she  just 
knows  is  “Prancer”  one  of  Santa’s  reindeer 
that  must  be  better  by  Christmas  eve. 

Today  a  Purdue  North  Central  student, 

David  Miller  lives  in  the  house  that  the 
movie  was  based  around.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  house  safely  nestled  in  amongst  a 
few  hickory-nut  trees  in  the  front  and  an 
old  bam  and  pond  in  the  back.  Beyond  that 
there  is  a  large  “pick-your-own”  apple  or¬ 
chard  where  Hancock  F arm’s  grow  fruit. 

We  have  set  and  watched  as  many  as 
twenty-plus  deer  dig  the  apples  from  un¬ 
der  the  snow  this  winter  from  the  kitchen 
window.  Squirrels  run  out  of  the  yard  on 
almost  any  given  day  as  one  pulls  into  the 
drive  way  and  currently  there  are  two 
Canadian  Geese  taking  up  residents  in 
the  pond  behind  the  bam.  It  is  as  if  there 
is  a  magic  to  the  place  where  nature  is 
concerned. 

It  is  as  peaceful  and  serene  inside  by 
the  fireplace  with  a  log  burning  as  it  is 
outside  just  trying  to  see  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  one  might  spot  while  en¬ 
joying  the  fresh  air. 

“People  still  drive  by  and  slow-up  look¬ 
ing,”  said  Miller.  “I  think  I’m  getting  com¬ 
pany  sometimes,  but  they’re  just  looking  at 


the  place.” 

“I  like  living  here,”  says  Miller.  “Sometimes  I  have 
to  let  school  go  to  work  so  I  can  pay  the  rent,  but  some¬ 
how,  so  far,  I’ve  always  made  it.” 

Miller  was  a  full-time  student  at  Purdue  this  spring 
but  had  to  drop  a  couple  of  classes  due  to  finances.  He 
is  currently  awaiting  a  construction  job  position  that 
should  remedy  this  for  him. 

Miller,  who  lives  alone,  hopes  to  remain  a  tenet  here 
for  sometime.  He  is  a  LaPorte  native  and  plans  to  live 
here  close  to  his  family,  who  live  two  roads  over,  for 
as  long  as  possible. 

“It’s  hard  sometimes  to  make  ends  meet  when  your 
trying  to  go  to  school  and  pay  bills  too,  but  all  you  can 
do  is  the  best  you  can,”  said  Miller. 

So  with  some  luck,  some  hope,  and  a  maybe  a  lit¬ 
tle  magic  Miller  will  remain  the  caretaker  of  this  4 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  for  quite  a 
while  longer.  Just  remember  the  theme  Dave!  “Make 
a  wish!  It  might  come  true!” 


Continuing  Ed.  classes 


Computer  Class  for  Senior  Citizens 


WESTVILLE  -  In  this,  era  of  computers,  age  is  no  deterrent  to 
learning  the  latest  technology.  A  course  in  basic  computer  skills, 
designed  especially  for  people  55  and  older  with  little  or  no  com¬ 
puter  experience,  will  be  offered  soon  through  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central’s  office  of  Continuing  Education. 

The  course,  “Introduction  to  Computers  for  Seniors,”  will  meet 
on  four  Tuesdays,  April  12  to  May  3,  from  6  to  9  p.m.  Bill  Barnett, 
PU/NC  director  of  enrollment  services,  will  instruct  the  course.  Top¬ 
ics  covered  will  include  terminology  and  commands  for  IBM-com¬ 
patible  computers,  with  hands-on  experience. 

For  information  on  fees  and  registration  details,  call  the  PU/NC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 


ISO  9000  Course  Offered 


WESTVILLE  -  A  workshop  designed  to  help  companies  imple¬ 
ment  the  ISO  9000  Standard  will  be  offered  next  month  through 
Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 
“Developing  An  Internal  Auditing  Program  For  ISO  9000  Certifi¬ 
cation”  will  be  presented  Monday-Wednesday,  April  11-13,  8  a.m. 
-5p.m.  at  the  PU/NC  campus. 

The  instructor  is  Larry  Kosnick,  Certified  Quality  System  As¬ 
sessor.  Participants  will  gain  the  necessary  information,  skills 
and  methods  for  auditing  their  quality  system  to  the  requirement 
of  the  ISO  9000  Standard. 

For  more  information  and  workshop  fee,  contact  the  PU/NC 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 


Photography,  interior  decorating  class 


WESTVILLE  -  Courses  in  portrait  photography  and  advanced 
interior  decorating  will  be  offered  beginning  next  week  through 
Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

“Photographic  Portrait  Study”  will  be  taught  on  6  Thursday 
evenings,  March  31  through  May  5  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  by  professional 
photographer  Mike  Bankowski.  Students  will  learn  to  control 
natural  and  artificial  light,  set  exposure  and  practice  composition. 
Equipment  and  supplies  will  also  be  covered.  Students  taking  this 
course  should  have  a  general  understanding  of  basic  photography. 
The  course  fee  is  $55. 

“Interior  Decorating-Level  II”  will  meet  on  she  Tuesday  evenings, 
March  29  through  May  3,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Students  will  learn  how 
to  combine  and  arrange  upholstered  and  period  furniture  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  functional  and  well-balanced  room.  Decorator  tips,  use  of 
accessories  and  window  treatments  will  also  be  included,  as  will 
unusual  uses  of  paint  and  wallpaper.  The  instructor  is  Claudia  Hog- 
man,  interior  designer  and  the  course  fee  is  $70. 

Hogman  will  teach  a  third  interior  decorating  course,  empha¬ 
sizing  advanced  applications  will  meet  on  three  Tuesday  evenings, 
May  10  through  24.  The  fee  for  that  course  will  be  $45. 

Two-Day  Intermediate  AutoCAD 

WESTVILLE  -  An  intensive,  two-day  course  in  AutoCAD  (com¬ 
puter-aided  design)  for  the  person  with  some  experience  will  be 
offered  in  April  through  Purdue  University  North  Central’s  Office 
of  Continuing  Education. 

“AutoCAD  -  Intermediate”  will  be  taught  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  two  Tuesdays,  April  5  and  12.  It  is  open  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  beginning  AutoCAD  course  or  have  at  least  two  months 
experience  using  and  CAD  package.  Advanced  editing  commands, 
dimensional  variables,  3-D  drawings,  and  creatine  symbol  li¬ 
braries  are  among  the  techniques  that  will  be  taught. 

The  instructor  is  Paul  Tombers,  PU/NC  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  technology.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  $250. 

Class  sizes  are  limited.  To  register  or  receive  further  information 
on  course  topics,  call  the  PU/NC  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


This  is  what  started  it: 

I’m  walking  into  the  cafeteria  after  English  405.  I’ve  got  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  wait  for 
my  ride  home.  Ah,  The  Spectator.  I  can  do  my  homework  later.  I  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  find  a  table. 
Let’s  see:  couple  of  pretty  good  articles,  nice  picture  of  the  construction  on  the  new  building,  In  Yer 
Face  (I’m  nodding),  too  bad  you  have  to  explain  about  the  right  to  have  opinions,  Rob. 

Okay,  here  we  are  on  the  Arts  and  Amusements  page.  Hmmm... theatre,  films,  art,  music.  (Scan¬ 
ning,  scanning.)  What,  no  student  stuff?  No  PU/NC  stuff?  Who’s  this  paper  for,  anyway?  I  happen 
to  know  that  there  are  quite  a  few  talented  people  roaming  the  halls:  artists,  singers,  actors,  writ¬ 
ers,  dancers,  poets,  musicians. ...I  think  it’s  time  they  got  some  space  on  this  page.  So,  being  an  old¬ 
est  child  and  used  to  getting  the  ball  rolling,  I  grab  my  pen  and  paper,  and  go  in  search  of.. .a  musi¬ 
cian. 

This  is  what  it  became: 

Talk  to  Me 

by  Denise  Underwood-Martine 

Recently,  after  a  game  of  pool  (which  I  lost,  badly),  I  had  a  conversation  with  Michael  Krayniak,  a 
PU/NC  student  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  local  band  called  Social  Sometimes.  (Yes,  an  ac¬ 
tual  celebrity  right  here  under  our  very  own  collective  nose.)  Some  of  you  may  already  know  Mike 
and  some  may  have  even  had  the  Social  Sometimes  Experience.  As  for  those  of  you  not  so  fortunate, 
on  either  account,  read  on: 

SPEC:  Mike,  how  long  have  you  been  here  at  PU/NC? 

MIKE:  This  is  my  first  semester  here  and  I’m  attending  fulltime. 

SPEC:  And  you  also  have  a  job? 

MIKE:  Yeah,  I  work  construction  the  other  three  days.  I  feel  sometimes  like  I  have  to  be  two  peo¬ 
ple.  I  swing  a  hammer  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  then  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  have 
to  adjust  to  swinging  a  book  bag. 

SPEC:  I  think  most  of  the  students  here  can  relate  to  that.  I  understand  you  attended  Vincennes 
University  for  two  semesters  a  few  year  s  ago.  Now  that  you’re  attending  a  commuter  college,  what 
differences  have  you  noticed? 

MIKE:  Well,  PU/NC  seems  more  socially  dense.  I  mean  the  campus  itself  is  more  compact  and  be¬ 
cause  everybody  here  lives  somewhere  else,  it  seems  like  they  get  all  their  socializing  done  at  a  faster 
pace.  It’s  not  like  a  regular  campus  where  things  are  much  more  spread  out  and  everyone  meets  af¬ 
ter  class  in  their  rooms  or  the  local  hangout. 

SPEC:  Speaking  of  local  hangouts,  I  know  that  you  and  your  band  appear  at  more  than  a  few.  Would 
you  tell  us  about  Social  Sometimes? 

MIKE:  Well,  the  band  is  hard  to  describe.  You  need  to  come  and  listen!  I  guess  all  I  can  say  is  that 
we  don’t  come  from  the  same  trailer  park  that  most  bands  do.  We’ve  been  together  two  years  this 
month  and  we’ve  released  two  tapes  and  are  working  on  a  third.  We  also  hope  to  release  a  live  tape 
sometime  this  summer.  What  else.. .oh,  we’ve  had  some  air  time  on  Q101,  on  their  Sunday  night  New 
Music  Showcase  with  Carla  Leonardo.  They’ll  be  releasing  a  compilation  CD  of  some  of  the  best  mu¬ 
sic  from  the  show,  which  Social  Sometimes  appears  on.  As  far  as  live  performances,  we  play  in  Chica¬ 
go  at  The  Heartland  Cafe,  Wrigleyside,  and  The  Beat  Kitchen.  Locally  we  play  at  The  Court,  Freight 
Station,  The  Spa,  Georgie  PCs,  and  Front  Porch  Music. 

SPEC:  Social  Sometimes  seems  to  be  enjoying  quite  a  bit  of  success,  but  this  is  obviously  not  a  one- 
man  band.  What  about  the  other  members? 

MIKE:  There  are  four  of  us.  John  plays  guitar  and  mandolin  and  brings  a  spirituality  to  the  group. 
He  seems  to  look  through  telescopes  the  rest  of  us  can’t  even  see  through.  Chris  takes  care  of  per¬ 
cussion  and  guitar  and  brings  inspiration  to  the  band  from  a  more  internal  place.  Jeff  plays  drums 
and  is  the  one  who  keeps  us  musically  together.  I  guess  I’m  just  there  for  comic  relief.  Actually,  I 
plays  the  bass,  both  electric  and  upright,  and,  yeah,  I  guess  I  really  am  the  comic  relief.  Three-fourths 
of  the  band  live  together.  Our  living  and  working  together  hasn’t  been  a  bed  of  roses,  but  it’s  not  ex¬ 
actly  roommate-from-hell  stuff  either.  Sometimes  it  creates  tension  and  conflict,  but  we  are  able  to 
put  that  into  the  music. 

SPEC:  I  have  to  ask  you,  what’s  the  story  behind  the  name? 

MIKE:  We  had  a  name-the-band  contest  at  one  of  our  first  shows.  We  passed  around  a  paper  for  ev¬ 
eryone  to  write  their  ideas  on  and  we  got  about  25  responses.  Then  we  picked  a  couple  of  the  names 
we  liked  and  let  the  audience  choose  by  applause.  Social  Sometimes  was  actually  the  runner  up,  but 


Okay,  all  you  creative  people  out  there:  tell  us  what’s  going  on  with  you.  If  you’d  like  to  be  featured  on  our  next  “Talk  to  Me”  or  know  someone  who 
would,  contact  Denise  Underwood-Martine  or  Erica  Morse  in  The  Spectator  office,  LSF  134.  Don’t  hide  your  light  Chances  are  we’ll  find  you  anyway. 

Foreign  Films  at  the  Michigan  City  Public  Library 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Sunday,  April  24,  2:00  p.m. 

Kenneth  Branagh’s  production  of  Shakespeare’s  romantic  comedy  where  romance  is 
disrupted  but  love  triumphs.  Directed  by  Branagh  starring  Branagh,  Michael 

Keaton,  Emma  Thompson,  and  Denzel  Washington. 

S  ::: 

t 

The  Michigan  Public  Library  is  located  on  East  4th  Street.  All  films  listed  are 
shown  at  the  Westchester  Public  Library  the  previous  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m. 

For  more  information  call  the  M.C.  Public  Library  at  873-3049. 

1  i 

Community  Theatre  Guild  of  Valparaiso  presents 

The  Sound  of  Music 

April  15  -  17,  22  -  24,  29  -  30 

Eric  Brant,  director 

Box  office  opens  April  11 

Curtain  time:  Friday  and  Saturday  8:15  p.m. 

Sunday  2:30  p.m. 

At  the  Memorial  Opera  House 

For  more  information,  call  464-1636. 

Spectator  photo  by  Beth  Rudnick 


PU/NC  student  and  Social  Sometimes  bass  player  Mike  Krayniak. 

we  let  the  first  one  go.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  been  called  “Two 
Impoverished  Men  with  Wooden  Things.” 

SPEC:  Good  choice.  Sounds  like  Social  Sometimes  is  something 
you  put  a  lot  of  energy  into.  Music  obviously  must  be  more  than 
just  a  weekend  thing  for  you. 

MIKE:  Absolutely.  In  fact,  eventually  I  plan  to  transfer  to  another 
college  so  I  can  get  my  degree  in  music  composition  or  instru¬ 
mental  performance.  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  playing 
the  bass. 

SPEC:  How  did  you  get  started  in  music? 

MIKE:  When  I  was  about  13  or  14,  my  friend  Steve  taught  me  how 
to  play  “House  of  the  Rising  Sun”  and  that  was  it,  I  was  hooked. 
It  wasn’t  really  what  I’d  call  an  epiphany.  In  my  13-year-old 
brain,  I  just  knew  it  was  cool.  You  know,  I’ve  learned  more  about 
music  and  musicianship  in  these  last  two  years  with  the  band  than 
in  the  entire  time  I’ve  been  playing.  Music  is  the  most  important 
and  enjoyable  thing  in  my  life,  and  my  faith  in  Social  Sometimes 
is  unshakable. 

SPEC:  Would  you  leave  us  with  a  few  words  of  wisdom  on  keep¬ 
ing  it  all  together? 

MIKE:  It  helps  to  have  a  big  basket. 
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Survey  says: 

North  Central  survey  questions  spark  students’  interest 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

It  was  a  scene  typical  of  students 
in  Sue  Stewart’s  statistics  class. 
Having  finished  a  recent  lecture, 
students  were  surrounding  her 
desk  wanting  to  know  more  about 
probability  distribution  and  stan¬ 
dard  deviation.  Her  upbeat  enthu¬ 
siasm  toward  teaching  has  received 
compliments  from  her  students, 
and  Stewart  says,  “I  get  compli¬ 
ments  for  my  style  and  more  for  my 
caring.” 

Stewart’s  style  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  full  and  part- 
time  colleagues,  were  evaluated  in 
a  survey  of  Purdue  University 
North  Central  students  last  year. 
In  that  survey,  several  questions 
were  asked  of  students  about  in¬ 
structors  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  on  campus,  and  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  instruction. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  students 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  education  at  PU/NC. 
When  they  were  asked  about  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  various 
departments,  the  many  checked 
‘no  opinion’  which  may  have  ment 
they  had  not  taken  courses  in  those 
areas. 

Here  are  some  of  the  responses: 

▲  Fifty-five  percent  were  happy 
with  the  instruction  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  courses,  while  thirty-two 
percent  had  no  opinion,  and  twelve 
percent  weren’t  satisfied. 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central  Strudent 

Jack  Peters,  student  activities 
and  athletics  director  at  PU/NC  is 
optimistic  about  the  interest  for 
extracurricular  activities  at  the 
campus.  Despite  a  November  1992 
survey  of  PU/NC,  which  indicated 
that  a  majority  were  not  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  activities  outside  their 
school  work,  even  though  there  is  a 
full  schedule  of  different  activities 
and  events  going  on  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  trying  to  establish  if  the 
students  felt  that  extracurricular 
activities  were  an  important  part  of 
the  campus.  Only  6  percent  strong¬ 
ly  agreed;  however,  16  percent 
agreed  to  the  activities’  importance. 
Almost  half  of  the  respondents,  46 
percent,  had  no  opinion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
student  body  did  not  feel  that  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activities  were  of  any 
importance. 

However,  Peters  is  not  discour¬ 
aged  and  feels  that  the  campus  has 
a  great  amount  of  active  individu¬ 
als.  He  does  not  see  any  negative 
results  in  the  survey.  “It  did,  for 
one  thing,  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  put  attractive  programs 
and  activities  together,  and  made 
the  goal  to  reach  out  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  even  more  challenging,”  Peters 


AThirty-four  percent  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  instruction  in  sci¬ 
ence  courses,  while  sixty  percent 
had  no  opinion,  and  six  percent 
were  dissatisfied. 

A  In  humanities,  thirty-four  per¬ 
cent  were  happy  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  sciences,  seven 
percent  weren’t  satisfied,  and  fifty- 
four  percent  had  no  opinion. 

AForty  -five  percent  of  students 
surveyed  were  satisfied  with  in¬ 
struction  in  the  computer  classes, 
forty-six  percent  had  no  opinion, 
and  nine  percent  were  dissatisfied. 

So  what  makes  a  good  instruc¬ 
tor?  When  asked  before  a  recent 
class,  student  Tracey  Mullins  said 
that  the  best  type  of  instructor  is 
“somebody  that  can  get  through  to 
me.  My  communications  instruc¬ 
tor  is  the  only  (one)  I’ve  had  out 
here  pound  something  into  my 
head.” 

Mullins  said  one  time  she  went 
into  a  class  on  the  first  day,  and  she 
felt  that  the  instructor  was  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  teaching  her  the  class,  and 
dropped  it  right  away. 

Mark  Dougherty,  another 
PU/NC  student,  feels  that  a  good 
instructor  is,  “one  that  can  relate  to 
students  -  willing  to  help  them  out¬ 
side  of  class.  They  don’t  read  to 
you  (out  of  the  text  book).” 

Dougherty  added  that  students 
here  at  PU/NC  have  an  advantage 
over  students  at  the  main  campus. 
“A  lot  of  them  (big  campus  profes¬ 
sors)  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you  out- 


said.  “The  main  objective  is  to  use 
the  student  services  fees  to  devel¬ 
op  a  fully  balanced  program,  where 
we  can  reach  the  diverse  age  and 
gender  population  we  have  at  this 
campus,”  he  said. 

Purdue  North  Central  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  activities  and  athletic  events, 
from  a  widespread  of  different  cat¬ 
egories.  According  to  the  1993-94 
Student  Handbook,  23  different 
clubs  and  organizations  are  cur¬ 
rently  officially  active  around  the 
campus.  The  student  government, 
as  well  as  the  school  newspaper, 
are  examples  of  some  of  the  major 
student  organizations.  There  are 
intramurals  in  several  sports  and 
baseball  and  basketball  teams. 

“We  could  easily  divide  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  into  three  different  cat¬ 
egories,”  Peters  said.  “We  have  the 
participants  in  the  extracurricular 
activities,  and  we  have  the  ones 
that  are  participating  just  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  edition  of  the  Spectator,” 
he  said. 

The  third  category,  according  to 
Peters,  are  the  people  that  actual¬ 
ly  are  not  participating  in  any  ac¬ 
tivities.  “In  order  to  make  that 
percentage  as  low  as  possible,  we 
have  to  improve  our  areas  of  visi¬ 
bility  without  interfering  with  stu¬ 
dent’s  academic  progress,”  Peters 
said. 

Part-time  instructor  John  Shee- 
hy,  has  a  slightly  different  theory 


side  of  class,  but  here  they  do.” 

Nate  Ochoa  said  that  a  quality 
instructor  is  an  individual  “who 
not  only  possesses  the  knowledge 
necessary,  but  who  also  is  able  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  in  an 
effective  manner.” 

Sue  Stewart  pays  attention  to 
what  her  students  say  about  the 
qualities  that  make  a  good  in¬ 
structor.  If  she  gets  good  evalua¬ 
tions  from  her  students,  she  will  try 
to  keep  that  style  and  improve  on 
it  for  the  next  semester.  If  she  got 
what  she  considers  bad  remarks, 
then  she  would  re-evaluate  her 
style  and  try  and  improve  on  that 
for  the  next  semester,  she  said. 

One  of  the  main  goals  Stewart 
emphasizes  is  that  students  get  to 
know  other  people  in  the  class.  She 
told  of  one  incident  where  a  col¬ 
lege  freshman  was  able  to  pass  her 
class  by  becoming  friends  with  a 
group  of  people  who  were  as  old  as 
his  parents.  At  first  he  didn’t  want 
to  work  with  them,  but  soon  be¬ 
came  friends.  By  working  together, 
the  older  students  helped  him  learn 
so  he  could  succeed  in  the  course. 

That  extra  caring  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  teaching,  she  said. 

“Students  are  great;  I  love  my 
students.” 


about  the  possibilities  of  reaching 
out  to  every  student.  “There  are 
plenty  of  different  activities  at  the 
campus,  but  since  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  working  parents  with 
full-time  jobs,  they  are  here  to  take 
courses,  and  might  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom,”  Sheehy  said.  “It  would 
be  to  discredit  people  to  say  that 
they  just  don’t  want  to  join  organi¬ 
zations,  when  they  just  don’t  have 
time.  Trying  to  take  time  from 
them  is  like  kicking  a  dead  horse,” 
he  said. 

Sheehy  felt  that  there  should  be 
low  expectations  on  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  activities  at  the  campus, 
without  any  unrealistic  goals. 
Maybe  more  emphasis  should  be 
put  toward  outside  programs  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  class,”  Sheehy  said. 
“I  think  classroom-related  activi¬ 
ties  is  a  good  idea,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  academic  progress,”  said  Pe¬ 
ters.  “Participation  in  organiza¬ 
tions  is  an  important  feature  of  a 
student’s  resume  though  it  shows 
activity,  and  it  definitely  has  a  ben¬ 
efit  upon  a  person’s  graduation,” 
he  added. 

Even  though  the  results  of  the 
survey  showed  low  participation, 
Jack  Peters  will  continue  an  opti¬ 
mistic  attitude,  and  work;  “It  is  a 
matter  of  finding  the  need,  and  fill¬ 
ing  it.” 


The  annual  booksale  held  on  March  24-26  at  Marquette  Mall  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Raised  $2,080.10  for  the  Alumni  Scholorshlp  Fund. 
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Book  sale  workers: 


Sharon  Koelm 
Bernie  Lootens 
Patricia  Bacock 
Cathy  Buckman 
Scott  Smithson 
Nate  Ochoa 
Janine  Wojcik 
Laura  Unger 
Emma  Loy 
Donna  Wozniak 
Lisa  Watson 
Barbara  Stanfield 
Marily  Ervin 
Bill  Ervin 
John  Rybski 
Genie  Hogle 
Dennis  Ray 
Dan  Padberg 
Jean-Ann  Morton 
Jaime  Morton 
Susan  Bariball 
Susan  Beardsley 
Cynthia  Day 


Jon  Long 
Pricilla  Morris 
Elizabeth  Pilgrim 
Jerry  Lewis 
Nada  Hunt 
Rebecca  Hunt 
Shannon  Sischo 
Marc  Kniola 
Darlene  Canfield 
Patricia  Buckler 
Ginny  Davis 
Carey  Millsap 
Glen  Evans 
Alice  Garba 
Barbara- Lootens 
Jack  Peters 
Diane  Soli  day 
Maureen  Juranek 
John  Coggins 
Jim  Larwenz 
Ken  Zarazee 
Dave  Zeman 


Wellness  News 


Sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
or  STDs,  are  infections  you  can  get 
by  having  sex  with  a  person  who 
has  one  of  these  diseases.  STDs 
can  cause  problems  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Twelve  million  people 
will  get  an  STD  this  year  and  many 
of  these  people  are  teenagers  and 
adults  under  age  25. 

The  deadliest  STD  is  AIDS.  Oth¬ 
er  common  STDs  are  syphilis,  gon¬ 
orrhea,  chlamydia,  genital  herpes 
and  warts. 

If  you  have  sex  just  once,  with 
someone  who  has  an  STD,  you  can 
catch  it,  whether  the  sex  is  genital, 
oral  or  anal.  You  often  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  if  your  partner  has  an 
STD. 

The  American  March  of  Dimes 
says:  People  who  have  sex  can  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  taking  precau¬ 
tions.  Don’t  treat  sex  casually. 
Have  only  one  sex  partner.  Be  sure 
that  you  and  your  partner  don’t  use 
drugs  as  needle  sharing  can  pass  on 


the  HIV  virus.  Always  use  a  con¬ 
dom,  correctly.  For  more  protec¬ 
tion,  use  contraceptive  jellies  and 
foams  that  contain  spermicides. 

Abstaining  from  sex  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  avoid  STDs.  But, 
whatever  the  method,  think  care¬ 
fully  about  your  choices. 

For  pamphlets  in  STDs  and 
AIDS  and  hotline  numbers,  see 
LSF  11 1A. 

On  April  13,  Purdue  psychology 
professor  Dr.  Richard  Millar  will 
moderate  a  panel  discussion  on 
American  drug  policy.  Panelists 
will  include:  Purdue  sociology  pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Fred  Patten,  LaPorte 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Wal¬ 
ter  Chapala,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Governor’s  Commission  for  a 
Drug-Free  Indiana,  Mr.  Joe  Mills 
and  Purdue  Calumet  physics  major 
Mark  Frishe. 

Sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  PU/NC  Wednesday  Lunch  Se¬ 
ries. 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  a  student/prisoner 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

It’s  7:30  a.m.  There  is  the  buzz 
of  morning  activity  on  the  college 
dorm  as  the  80  students  of  this  all 
male  sorority  begin  their  early 
morning  rituals  of  preparing  for 
the  day.  There  is  the  usual  fight  for 
bathroom  space,  the  last  minute 
shuffling  of  assignments  due  and 
the  moans  and  groans  of  those  who 
would  just  as  soon  stay  in  bed  this 
day. 

There  are  four  men  to  a  room,  20 
rooms  to  a  wing,  four  wings  to  a 
dorm  making  for  a  collection  of  320 
attitudes,  opinions  and  lifestyles 
thrown  together  with  no  regard  to 
a  personality  compatibility  analy¬ 
sis,  that  might  be  set  to  nil.  Each 
student  has  his  own  ambitions,  his 
own  problems  and  his  own  reason 
for  being  here. 

This  is  a  scene  that  spans  the 
nation  in  dorms  throughout  many 
states  as  those  who  have  grasped 
the  concept  of  education  being  a 
portal  to  a  better  life  start  their 
day  into  the  world  of  academic 
hoop-jumps  known  as  the  pursuit  of 
a  college  degree. 

Like  every  other  dorm  in  the 
world,  these  members  work  to 
achieve  an  education  that  will  ben¬ 
efit  their  futures,  supplement  a 
comfortable  income  and  achieve 
them  a  status  of  which  they  can  be 
proud.  Like  every  other  sorority  in 
the  nation,  the  members  must  be 
willing  to  work  with  and  around 
the  little  individual  differences, 
whims,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  those 
with  whom  they  must  interrelate. 

But  this  is  the  lifestyle  of  the 
college  student  living  in  a  dorm 


anywhere.  This  is  the  picture  of 
sorority  brothers  achieving  their 
goals  together  and  individually  ev¬ 
erywhere.  But  this  is  also  where, 
concerning  the  members  of  this  re¬ 
port,  most  of  the  similarities  end. 

The  wing  of  the  dorm  is  D-2- 
East,  Westville  Correctional  Center 
and  the  sorority  is  Alpha-Bata- 
Shank.  The  members  are  prisoners 
of  the  state  as  well  as  to  those  of  ed¬ 
ucational  pursuits. 

The  time  is  now  8:00  a.m.  and  an 
announcement  comes  over  the  loud¬ 
speaker  “Standing  Count!  Every¬ 
body  up  for  8  o’clock  standing 
count!  Standing  Count!”  All  the 
participants  must  now  stand  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  their  room,  fully 
dressed  and  beds  made,  whether 
they  have  a  class  or  not,  while  the 
guard  walks  and  counts  heads. 
“Man  Walkin!”  echoes  the  halls,  a 
warning  from  their  brothers  who  do 
not  want  to  see  them  in  trouble  for 
being  late  to  comply.  The  prison 
term  for  this  warning  is  called 
“Good  Looking  Out.” 

This  is  the  last  chance  signal  for 
those  procrastinating  the  inevitable 
for  that  extra  minute  sleep  to  get  to 
their  places  at  the  door  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  “Write-up”  (the  written 
night-stick  that  causes  more  work 
they  don’t  have  time  for  or  a  time 
loss  from  their  lives  with  increased 
sentencing) 

The  guard  walks,  counts  and 
checks  to  see  if  his  numbers  match 
those  of  the  night  before.  “Any¬ 
body  going  to  school,  get  by  the 
door!  Anybody  late  gets  a  write-up! 
Anybody  with  passes  better  be 
checked  out!  Let’s  move  it  chil¬ 
dren!  Dormmdetail!  If  you’ve  got 
dorm  detail,  get  on  it!” 

With  this  said,  the  guard  then  re¬ 


turns  to  his  own  cubicle  to  begin  his 
own  paper-push  of  the  day,  and  the 
hum  of  activity  begins  again.  Dorm 
detail  is  the  cleaning  of  the  dorm, 
the  domestic  work  that  is  divided 
among  the  students  here  and  per¬ 
formed  four  times  a  day. 

“Did  you  get  that  assignment 
done?  Isn’t  this  or  that  due  today? 
Who’s  suppose  to  be  cleaning  the 
bathroom?  Got  any  coffee?”  can  be 
heard  now  as  they  prepare  to  leave 
for  class. 

“College  students  get  by  the 
door!”  loudly  reverberates  from  the 
speakers  up  and  down  the  hall  and 
the  students  with  morning  classes, 
some  having  skipped  this  same  pre¬ 
vious  process  to  obtain  breakfast  to 
do  last  minute  homework,  begin  to 
line  up  by  the  steel  threshold  to 
await  the  guard  with  the  key  or  to 
hear  the  “click, click, click”  of  the 
electric  lock-opener  that  allows 
them  passage. 

Outside,  they  stand  in  double¬ 
file  lines,  regardless  of  the  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  until  a  guard  can 
lead  them,  with  lines  from  the  oth¬ 
er  three  dorms  from  this  point  in 
the  “yard”  to  the  school  building 
directly  behind,  and  across  the 
road,  from  D-dorm. 

The  guard  arrives  and  checks  to 
make  sure  that  the  lines  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  formed  comply  to  DOC 
standards.  Any  infractions,  any 
imperfections  of  these  lines  results 
in  stoppage  of  the  entire  process 
until  the  overseer  is  satisfied. 

When  all  is  well  with  the  world, 
the  guard  signals  and  the  line 
moves  a  few  steps  to  the  end  of  the 
sidewalk  and  stops  to  allow  anoth¬ 
er  line  from  another  dorm  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Some  more  waiting,  move  a 
few  feet,  stop  again,  move  some 


more  until  they  finally  reach  the 
door  of  the  school,  which,  if  this  is 
a  good  day,  will  be  unlocked  so  they 
can  enter  and  go  to  their  class¬ 
rooms. 

Inside,  the  college  classes  are 
like  those  of  any  school;  desk,  teach¬ 
ers  and  chalkboards.  The  courses 
and  the  professors  are  mirrors  of 
those  taught  on  campus.  But  there 
is  one  main  difference:  the  stu¬ 
dents/prisoners  now  escape  into  a 
climate  of  learning. 

The  students  remain  here  until 
lunch  when  they  are  all  marched  to 
the  “chow-hall,”  or  are  allowed  to 
return  to  the  dorm  where  no  one 
can  lay  down  in  their  bed,  unless 
they’re  sick,  until  4:00  p.m.  From 
11:30  to  about  1  p.m.,  things  go 
much  the  same  as  they  did  during 
the  morning,  save  everyone  is 
awake  now.  Dorm  detail,  an¬ 
nouncements  and  the  lines  domi¬ 
nate  the  day  again. 

If  nothing  is  canceled,  nothing 
is  out  of  place,  or  DOC  doesn’t  de¬ 
cide  to  have  a  “shake-down,”  ev¬ 
erything  will  take  place  as  it  did 
earlier  until  4  p.m.,  when  school  is 
over  and  all  return  to  the  dorm  for 
evening. 

-  At  this  time,  the  individuals  are 
allowed  to  do  homework,  make 
phone-calls  (if  they’re  signed  up) 
or  write  letters  until  it’s  their  turn 
to  get  in  line  to  go  to  supper.  All  go¬ 
ing  well,  by  6  p.m.  all  will  be  count¬ 
ed,  accounted  for,  and  be  allowed 
the  first  real  measure  of  “free-time” 
(no  pun  intended)  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  six  o’clock  count  and 
dorm  detail,  then  depending  on 
what  night  it  is,  there  is  a  choice  of 
activities  to  choose  from.  They  may 
go  to  “Rec.”  (recreation)  to  lift 
weights  or  walk  around  and  visit, 


go  to  church,  go  to  an  AA  or  NA 
meeting  or  stay  on  the  dorm  and  do 
homework  or  watch  TV. 

This  shuffling  of  bodies,  comings 
and  goings  and  dealing  with  the 
noise  thereof  goes  on  until  10  p.m., 
when  everyone  must  be  back  on 
the  dorm  for  10p.m.  count  and 
dorm  detail. 

There  is  what’s  left  of  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  to  do  whatever 
the  inmate/student  deems  neces¬ 
sary  until  11  p.m.  when  it’s  “Lights 
Out”  and  one  day/world  ends  and 
another  begins,  it  is  time  to  be  in 
bed. 

From  this  point  “til  it  all  begins 
the  next  morning,”  the  best  the 
“true  student”  can  hope  for  is 
sneaking  in  some  late  night  study 
around  the  guards.  Sometimes  this 
works  sometimes  it  doesn’t,  re¬ 
sulting  in  “an  infraction  of  time” 
for  any  offender  “Out  of  Place.” 

So,  the  inmate  student  tries  to 
sleep  knowing  if  all  goes  well  he 
won’t  be  awakened  by  “flashlights 
in  his  face”  in  the  middle  of  night 
for  a  “SHAKEDOWN!,”  perhaps 
watching  one  of  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dent/inmate’s  take  a  30  day  trip  to 
“Maximum  security  side”  (the  hole) 
and  he  really  can  “Begin-it  all  next 
morning.” 

It  is  rumored  in  some  circles  that 
this,  the  possibility  of  being  awak¬ 
ened  and  moved  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  no  warning,  is  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  inmate/stu¬ 
dents  do  so  well  on  GPA.  “You  nev¬ 
er  know  when  they’re  (DOC)  going 
to  just  jerk  you  up  and  move  you 
and  you  (the  inmate)  will  have  to 
just  take  the  grade  you  have  going 
up  to  that  point.” 
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The  Student’s  Prayer 
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Now  I  lay  me  down  to  study 
I  pray  the  Lord  I  won’t  go 
nutty. 

If  and  when  I  learn  this  junk, 
I  pray  the  Lord  I  do  not 
flunk. 


Now  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
waiting  for  tomorrow’s  test. 

If  I  die  before  I  wake, 
That’s  just  one  less  test  I’ll 
have  to  take. 

—  Anonymous^ 

Spectator  deadline  —  4/22 
Issue  date  —  4/27 


What  better  way  to  say 
good-bye  to  your  graduat¬ 
ing  friends  than  with  an  ad? 
The  Spectator  will  gladly 
run  your  graduation  ads, 
poems  or  final  farewells. 
Poems  will  be  printed  free 
of  charge. 

Graduation  ads  —  $5. 

For  more  information,  stop 
by  LSF  134  or  call  ext.  213. 


Sports  banquet  to  honor  players 


1993-94 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 

Co-Most  Valuable  Player  Awards 
were  handed  out  in  both  basket¬ 
ball  and  baseball  at  the  1993-1994 
Purdue  University  North  Central 
Annual  Sports  Banquet  held  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  31. 

■  Baseball 

This  year’s  baseball  season  was 
one  of  ups  and  downs.  The  Cen¬ 
taurs  finished  at  .500,  with  9  wins 
and  9  losses  for  the  season.  Cen¬ 
taur  head  coach  Larry  Blake  Sr. 
discussed  this  year’s  highlights  and 
lowlights  of  the  season  with  the 
banquet  crowd. 

For  baseball,  two  Dlavers  shared 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award. 
Mr.  Consistency,  Chad  Dzierba, 
had  impressive  numbers  again  this 
year  to  earn  a  share  of  MVP  honors. 
Dzierba  had  a  .459  batting  aver¬ 
age,  his  third  straight  year  hitting 
over  .540.  He  had  four  homeruns 
with  16  runs  batted  in.  Brian 
Siewen,  the  other  Most  Valuable 


Player  for  the  Centaurs,  hit  .453 
and  scored  17  runs  this  year. 

It  was  a  three-way  tie  for  the 
Defensive  Player  of  the  Year  Award 
honors  in  baseball.  Mike  “The  Gap- 
per”  Gapinski,  using  his  speed  and 
strong  arm,  shared  the  award  with 
Karey  Stone  and  Nate  Howe.  “Gap- 
per”  threw  out  four  people  at  home 
plate  from  center  field  who  were 
trying  to  score  on  him  this  year. 
Stone,  pitcher,  and  catcher  Howe 
formed  the  battery  combination 
which  proved  to  be  a  hitter’s  night¬ 
mare. 

■  Basketball 

This  year’s  PU/NC  basketball 
squad  could  only  be  described  in 
one  term:  YOUNG.  Despite  a  dis¬ 
appointing  8-12  record,  several  im¬ 
portant  lessons  and  experiences 
were  gained  along  the  way.  It  was 
an  all-freshmen  team  with  no  col¬ 
lege-level  playing  experience,  which 
makes  the  8-12  record  look  a  little 
more  impressive  considering  the 
players’  improvements  by  the  end 
of  the  season. 


Head  Coach  Larry  Blake  Sr.  had 
another  tough  choice  to  make  when 
choosing  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
on  this  team.  To  make  it  easy  on 
him,  he  decided  to  use  the  same 
method  as  he  did  in  baseball,  nam¬ 
ing  two  winners,  Jeremy  Burger 
and  Dave  Jones. 

Burger  was  the  “go-to”  guy  when 
the  Centaurs  needed  someone  to 
handle  or  shoot  the  ball  in  key  sit¬ 
uations.  He  averaged  23  points  a 
game  and  collected  six  rebounds 
per  game.  Jones  averaged  18 
points  a  game.  Jones  displayed 
amazing  stamina  game  in  and 
game  out,  averaging  32  minutes  of 
playing  time  in  38-minute  games. 

Jones  also  set  a  school  record  of 
eight  three-pointers  in  one  match 
this  season.  In  the  “Classic”  held  at 
PU/NC,  Jones  nailed  five  three- 
pointers. 

Co-Captain,  Ryan  Hall  received 
the  Rebound  Award,  averaging  10 
a  game  and  Ron  Avalos,  who  nev¬ 
er  played  any  basketball  in  his  ca¬ 
reer,  received  the  Mental  Attitude 


Award. 

This  year  also  saw  the  return  of 
PU/NC  Cheerleading  Squad.  Amy 
Annen,  Lisa  Jones,  Tracey  Mur¬ 
ray,  Trisha  Howe,  Dawn  Bauer, 
squad  captain,  and  sponsor  Joyce 
Stumpe  were  honored  for  their 
tremendous  efforts,  in  providing 
support  and  inspiration  to  the  play¬ 
ers  and  coaching  staff. 

Players  receiving  Varsity  Awards 
were: 

Baseball 

Chris  Allen 
Brad  Krachinski 
Brian  Wozniak 
Nate  Ochoa 
Matt  Moryl 
Mike  Miller 
Sean  Siewen 
Tony  Pollitano 
Jim  Nielson 

Basketball 

Mark  Vega 
Mike  Hall 
Jack  McCorkel 
Joe  Mullins 
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Bookstore  prices  frustrating  to  some 


by  Mary  K.  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  high  cost  of  text  books  and 
the  frustrations  when  selling  the 
books  back  to  the  bookstore  were 
the  key  issues  that  came  to  light 
during  a  mini-poll  taken  last  month 
of  18  students  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central. 

What  makes  textbooks  so  ex¬ 
pensive?  “There  are  several  factors 
that  influence  the  cost  of  a  book,” 
said  Mona  Frazee,  Follett’s  Book¬ 
store  manager.  “Such  as  the 
amount  of  research  involved,  draw¬ 
ings,  charts,  four-color  pho¬ 
tographs,  quality  of  the  paper  and 
the  type  of  binding.  Also  the  roy¬ 
alties  to  the  author(s).” 

Unlike  a  Danielle  Steele  novel, 
textbooks  have  a  specialized  mar¬ 
ket  limited  to  students  and  in¬ 
structors.  None  will  be  on  the  best¬ 
seller  list  and  sell  a  zillion  copies  for 
the  publisher,  who  is  in  business  to 
make  a  profit  and  therefore  must 
charge  the  going  rate  for  the 
amount  of  estimated  sales. 

“We  feel  that  our  prices  here  at 
Follett’s  are  comparable  with  oth¬ 
er  book  stores,”  said  Frazee.  “Even 
thought  we  don’t  tack  on  the  cost  of 
freight  or  other  charges  to  the  pur¬ 


chase  price.  We’ve  even  had  stu¬ 
dents  from  Ball  State  University 
come  here  to  buy  books  because 
our  prices  were  lower.” 

The  Follett  buyback  policy  is  to 
give  a  student  half  the  new  price, 
even  if  the  book  was  purchased 
used  —  IF  the  book  is  going  to  be 
used  next  semester,  Frazee  said. 
If  the  book  is  not  going  to  be  used, 
the  wholesaler  determines  the 
price. 

Frazee  added  that  students  must 
realize  that  Follett’s  is  a  chain  of 
stores,  an  independent  business 
that  is  not  part  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  or  PU/NC.  The  store  corpora¬ 
tion  has  to  pay  salaries,  lease  space 
from  PU/NC  and  other  overhead 
expenses. 

During  the  poll,  several  students 
complained  because  they  felt  that 
they  should  receive  more  money 
for  books  when  re-selling  them.  “I 
paid  $300  for  my  books  one 
semester  and  only  got  $30  back,” 
Shannon  Maglish  said. 

One  student,  who  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  said  she  was  told 
she  needed  a  certain  book  for  a 
class  and  paid  $80  for  it.  After  she 
broke  the  shrink-wrap  cover  on  it, 
she  discovered  the  book  was  not 
going  to  be  used.  “I  never  used  the 


book,  but  the  bookstore  wouldn't 
take  it  back  because  the  wrap  was 
broken.” 

To  explain  the  policies  of  the 
bookstore  for  buying  back  books, 
Frazee  said,  “If  we  can  use  the 
book,  we  will  buy  back  any  book 
that  is  in  salable  condition. 

“We’ve  had  some  books  come  in 
that  were  in  such  bad  shape  that 
we  couldn’t  buy  them,”  she  said. 
“Some  had  been  soaked  by  rain  or 
other  water  damage.  Some  smelled 
like  cigarette  smoke,  kerosene  or 
gasoline.  Others  were  mildewed. 
One  book  had  very  little  cover  left 
because  a  dog  ate  it,”  she  said. 

Carol  Coslet,  textbook  co-ordi¬ 
nator  at  the  bookstore,  said,  “Many 
times  a  disc  will  be  included  in  the 
shrink-wrap  and  the  publisher  will 
not  accept  the  book  because  of  po¬ 
tential  damage  to  the  disc.  Also, 
many  times  there  will  be  two  books 
wrapped  together  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  not  accept  just  one  of 
the  books.” 

“If  a  student  drops  a  class  and 
wants  to  sell  the  book,  it  can’t  be 
damaged  in  any  way,  or  the  pub¬ 
lisher  won't  accept  it,”  said  Frazee. 
“And  there  will  be  no  full  purchase 
price.  However,  if  the  book  is  slights 
ly  damaged,  we  will  buy  it  back  for 


one-half  of  the  purchase  price.” 

A  paragraph  in  the  PU/NC  Fall 
Schedule  says:  “During  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  Fall  semester,  the 
bookstore  will  allow  students  to  re¬ 
turn  textbooks  which  are  in  new  or 
used  salable  condition  for  a  full  re¬ 
fund.  Books  purchased  after  this 
two-week  period  must  be  returned 
within  two  days  of  purchase  for  a 
full  refund.  Books  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  cash  register  receipt 
provided  by  the  bookstore.  Dam¬ 
age  to  a  book  such  as  bent  or  torn 
covers/pages  or  any  writing  in  the 
book  will  decrease  its  value  by  one- 
half.” 

The  University  academic  sec¬ 
tions  seem  to  contribute  to  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  the  students  as  well.  If  a 
faculty  member  or  section  decides 
to  use  a  new  edition  next  semester, 
a  student  can’t  sell  the  book  back  to 
the  bookstore. 

Some  sections  specify  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  a  “clean  and  com¬ 
plete”  book  at  the  start  of  the 
semester.  This  means  that  books 
must  be  free  of  cribbing  notes  or 
math  problems  worked  on  the 
pages  and  should  have  all  the 
pages.  All  of  these  things  affect  the 
resale  value. 

One  math  student  said  that  he 


had  to  buy  a  new  book  and  then 
discovered  that  the  problems  and 
the  chapters  were  identical  to  the 
one  he  had  to  sell.  The  exception 
was  that  the  calculus  had  been  tak¬ 
en  out  of  the  new  book.  He  felt  that 
this  was  a  waste  of  money. 

Student  Jim  Dowd  said,  “There 
is  no  need  for  a  new  edition  be¬ 
tween  semesters  in  a  two-semester 
course.”  This  puts  an  additional  fi. 
nancial  burden  on  the  student. 

What  recourse  does  a  student 
have  when  the  book  won’t  be  used 
again  and  the  bookstore  won’t  buy 
it  back?  There  are  three  options: 
Keep  it.  Sell  it  wholesale,  or  give  it 
to  the  annual  PU/NC  book  sale. 
The  wholesalers  then  re-sell  the 
book  to  other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  who  will  be  using  it. 

The  majority  of  the  students 
polled  last  month  had  few  major 
gripes  with  the  bookstore  and  Mike 
Gapinski  said  he  thinks  the  help 
there  is  really  great.  Kay  Mosley 
said,  “They’ve  really  been  nice  to 
me!” 

Ifyou  have  a  question  about  the 
re-sale  of  a  book,  or  any  other  book- 
related  question,  talk  with  Frazee 
or  Coslet  or  call  them  at  ext.  461 


Parking  fees  higher  at  most  campuses 


by  Tracey  Mullins 
North  Central  Student 

The  parking  lots  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  are  usually 
full  of  cars.  Some  students  arrive 
early  enough  to  get  a  prime  parking 
space,  but  others  end  up  parking  in 
lots  so  far  from  the  buildings  that 
they  feel  as  if  they  are  walking  to 
class  from  Westville. 

Students  may  wonder  why  they 
have  to  pay  to  park  in  lots  that  are 
not  always  convenient. 

The  reason  is  that  state  law,  the 
use  of  state  funds  or  tuition  money 
to  improve  or  build  parking  lots  is 
forbidden.  This  means  money  to 
build,  maintain  and  keep  parking 
lots  free  of  snow  must  come  from 
“user  fees.” 

Students  at  PU/NC  pay  a  flat  fee 
to  park  in  “B”  lots.  Currently  the  fee 
is  $14  per  semester  for  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  and  $7  for  part-time  students. 
Faculty  and  staff  may  pay  $14  per 
semester  rate  (or  $28  per  year)  for  a 
“B”  permit  or  $64  to  park  in  the  more 
convenient  “A”  lots. 

To  some  students  and  staff  this 
price  may  seem  unfair,  but  to  Sandra 
McMahon,  a  student  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  South  Bend,  it  is  great. 
McMahon  pays  $4  per  credit  hour 
to  park  at  IUSB.  “Most  of  the  time  I 
don’t  even  get  a  space,  I  just  park  in 
the  street,”  she  said. 

Students  at  other  schools  such  as 


Indiana  University  Northwest  in  way  students  pay  now.  However, 
Gary,  pay  $1.50  per  credit  hour  for  Bashore  says  PU/NC  has  one  of  the 
a  parking  permit,  full  or  part-time,  lowest  campus  parking  fees  in  our 
Full-time  students  at  Purdue  Uni-  area. 


Parking  fees  going  up 

It  will  cost  you  more  to  park  at  PU/NC  next  year.  The  Purdue  Board 
of  Trustees,  at  its  March  23  meeting,  approved  parking  fee  in¬ 
creases  at  all  Purdue  campuses.  At  PU/NC,  the  fee  hikes  are  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  build  a  new  parking  lot  to  handle  en¬ 
rollment  growth  and  opening  of  the  new  academic  building,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  released  last  week  by  the  Purdue  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  West  Lafayette. 

Effective  July  1, 1994,  the  full-time  PU/NC  student  and  staff  “B” 
permit  will  be  $17  per  semester  or  $34  per  year;  the  part-time  “B” 
lot  permits  will  be  $8.50  per  semester,  or  $17  per  year.  For  “A”  lots, 
the  fee  will  rise  to  $74  per  year.  Summer  permits,  for  those  who  didn’t 
purchase  a  permit  during  fall  or  spring  semester,  will  be  $8.50. 
Temporary  staff  permits  will  increase  to  $4.25  per  year,  as  will  con¬ 
tinuing  education  permits.  The  increase  in  parking  permits  will 
not  affect  the  1994  summer  session. 


versity  Calumet  must  pay  $21  a 
semester  to  park  and  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  pay  $10.50  a  semester. 

According  to  Karlyn  Heath,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Lake  Michigan  College  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  “I  don’t 
pay  a  thing  to  park;  there  is  no 
charge.” 

Howard  Bashore,  chief  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Police  at  PU/NC,  thinks  it  might 
be  more  fair  if  PU/NC  charged  to 
park  by  credit  hour  rather  than  the 


When  the  new  building  is  open,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bashore,  the  whole  unre¬ 
stricted  parking  lot  will  be  redone  to 
serve  “A”,  “B”,  and  handicap  parking. 
However,  a  new  parking  lot  is  being 
considered  which  will  probably  allow 
for  200-250  cars. 

Also,  proposed  changes  to  traffic 
and  parking  regulations  were  passed 
at  the  March  23, 1994,  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Students  organize  to  raise  funds  for  Bosnia 


by  Debra  Bradley  Rudet 
Harvard  Gazette 
College  Press  Service 

The  rising  death  toll  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  propelled  a  group 
of  Harvard  University  undergrad¬ 
uates  to  try  to  raise  $50,000  for  a 
relief  truck,  a  driver  and  20  tons  of 
food. 

About  80  students  planned  to 
visit  every  house  and  first-year  dor¬ 
mitory  to  deliver  literature  and  col¬ 
lect  donations  for  the  truck,  which 
would  transport  food  and  medicine 
to  Sarajevo  and  possibly  carry  out 
refugees. 

“We’ve  got  people  canvassing  ev¬ 
ery  room  on  campus,”  said  Martin 
Lebwohl,  a  sophomore  and  one  of 
the  organizers. 


The  group  hopes  to  solicit  dona¬ 
tions  of  at  least  $10  each  and  to 
raise  awareness  about  the  plight 
of  Bosnian  civilians,  thousands  of 
whom  have  been  killed,  raped,  and 
tortured  over  the  past  two  years 
in  a  campaign  of  “ethnic  cleans¬ 
ing.” 

“We’re  not  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,”  explained  Marc  Kuchner,  a 
senior.  “Our  message  is,  *We  care.’ 
We  hope  to  spark  other  efforts  that 
bring  Bosnia  to  the  forefront  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds.” 

A  benefit  concert  was  held  March 
4  at  Boston  University’s  Morse  Au¬ 
ditorium.  Several  Harvard  students 
helped  arrange  the  concert  of  Turk¬ 
ish,  Slavic,  American,  Peruvian, 
and  other  ethnic  music. 

Junior  Alberto  Simpser,  who  has 
been  active  on  many  fronts,  is  also 


forming  an  organization  to  work 
on  political  issues  regarding  the 
civil  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
The  group,  called  the  Harvard 
Coalition  Against  Atrocities  in 
Bosnia,  plans  a  letter-writing  ef¬ 
fort  and  an  April  conference  on  ac¬ 
tivism  and  other  subjects. 

“We  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  sure  our  leaders  know  what 
our  opinions  are,”  Simpser  said. 

A  separate  organization  for  grad¬ 
uate  students,  Friends  of  Bosnia,  is 
being  established  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  and  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance,  said  Nabeela  Khatak,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  the  Center  for  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  Studies.  It  now  involves 
students  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Law 
School,  and  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 


The  truck  drive  was  inspired 
partly  be  a  Feb.  15  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  sponsored  by  Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe  Hillel,  that  included  author 
and  humanitarian  Leonard  Fein 
and  the  screening  of  a  video  about 
Bosnia. 

“After  the  speech,  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  said,  ‘So  what  are  we  going  to 
do  now?’”  recalled  Hillel  chair  Elie 
Kaunfer. 

A  core  of  about  seven  under¬ 
graduates,  some  of  whom  already 
belonged  to  the  Harvard  Human 
Crisis  Watch,  decided  to  act  swift¬ 
ly- 

At  Fein’s  suggestion,  they  agreed 
to  try  to  purchase  a  truck  through 
the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distri¬ 
bution  Committee,  an  internation¬ 
al  relief  organization  based  in  New 
York  that  has  low  overhead  and 


quick  access  to  Sarajevo,  Lebwohl 
said. 

The  literature  distributed  to  stu- 
dents  n  the  door  to  door  drive  in- 
vokes  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust, 
when  millions  of  European  Jews 
and  others  were  murdered  by  Nazis 
for  the  sake  of  ethnic  purity. 

““Never  again!’  people  said  after 
the  Holocaust,  but  the  fact  that 
genocide  is  taking  place  today  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious" 
fliers  read.  “Our  generation  has 
done  nothing  but  watch  genocide 
take  place. ..again.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act.  Let  Harvard  take  the  lead.' 

Although  a  group  collected  some 
contributions  for  Bosnia  and  So¬ 
malia  last  year,  this  is  the  first 
large-scale  humanitarian  effort  for 
Bosnia  held  at  Harvard,  according 
to  the  students. 


Literary  magazine  hits  nerve 
with  nude  photos,  poem 


by  Anne  Brinson 
The  Sentinel 
College  Press  Service 

MARIETTA,  Ga.  -  By  the  time 
the  dust  settled  on  publication  of 
Kennesaw  State  College’s  literary 
magazine,  politicians  were  out¬ 
raged,  parents  were  fuming,  and 
students  were  divided  about 
whether  photographs  of  nude  males 
and  a  poem  about  child  molestation 
constituted  art  or  pornography. 

About  2,000  copies  of  Share  Mag¬ 
azine  were  distributed  on  campus 
in  early  February.  The  cover  shows 
a  double  image  of  a  woman  with 
her  tongue  extended,  which  artis¬ 
tically  appears  to  be  two  women 
kissing  with  a  tiny  figure  of  a  man 
dancing  on  the  tongues.  Inside  was 
a  photograph  of  two  naked  men, 
one  with  exposed  genitals,  and  a 
poem  called  “Uncle  Bill”  that  de¬ 
scribed  an  act  of  child  molestation, 
in  addition  to  other  examples  of 
student  art  and  writing  such  as 
photos  of  nature  and  a  short  story 
about  a  cockroach  contemplating 
suicide. 

Student  editors,  faculty  advis¬ 
ers,  and  administrators  held  ad¬ 
vance  discussions  about  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  publishing  the  nude 
photographs,  but  administrators 
said  they  stayed  out  of  the  final 
decision.  College  officials  “never 
considered  stopping  publication”  of 
Share,  said  Paul  Benson,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  student  affairs. 

“We  just  wanted  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  best  publication  for  the 
money.  We  weren’t  doing  this  for 
shock  value,”  said  Mark  Gordon, 
editor  of  Share  and  a  senior  ma¬ 
joring  in  graphics  communication . 
“We  wanted  to  put  out  an  avant- 
garde,  cutting-edge  publication.” 

Chip  Parmley,  author  of  the 
poem,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  glo¬ 
rify  child  molestation  in  any  way. 

“I  meant  only  to  bring  up  that  it 
happens  and  to  make  people  think 
about  it,”  he  said. 

Still,  the  magazine  struck  a 


nerve  with  some  conservative  stu¬ 
dents  and  two  men,  Greg  Lawrence 
and  G.R.  Graves,  who  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Cobb  County  at¬ 
torney’s  office,  claiming  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  pornographic. 
Lawrence,  whose  son  attends  Ken¬ 
nesaw  State,  said  he  was  outraged 
by  the  magazine  and  met  with 
President  Betty  Siegel  to  ask  for  a 
written  policy  that  would  forbid  fu¬ 
ture  publication  of  such  materials. 
He  left  the  meeting  unsatisfied. 

“I’m  shocked  this  kind  of  thing 
goes  on  at  KSC,”  Lawrence  said.- 
“I  don’t  see  any  place  for  pornog¬ 
raphy  here  at  this  school.” 

According  to  Benson,  Lawrence 
was  told  that  administrators  be¬ 
lieved  the  students  should  be  able 
to  publish  materials  without  prior 
interference  from  the  college  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  Cobb  County  attorney’s  of¬ 
fice  reviewed  the  material  and  de¬ 
cided  it  wasn’t  pornographic.  “The 
work,  taken  as  a  whole,  can’t  be 
found  obscene,”  said  Ben  Smith, 
Cobb  County  solicitor. 

However,  that  didn’t  stop  state 
Rep.  Steven  Clark,  R-Marietta, 
from  jumping  into  the  fray.  Clark 
sent  a  letter  to  the  college  presi¬ 
dent,  saying  he  was  shocked  by 
Share’s  content  and  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  magazine  be  sold  to 
students  in  the  future  to  avoid  le¬ 
gal  problems.  Clark  said  he  felt 
open  distribution  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  would  be  a  violation  of  state 
law  concerning  minors  should  the 
magazine  fall  into  their  innocent 
hands. 

“The  solicitor’s  office  interprets 
the  law  one  way.  From  my  re¬ 
search  and  reading,  I  found  the 
law  to  be  quite  clear,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  (Share)  was  in 
violation  of  the  law,”  Clark  said. 

The  issue  divided  students  on 
the  campus,  with  some  questioning 
the  taste  of  the  publication  and 
others  shrugging  off  the  nudity  as 
no  big  deal.  The  Kennesaw  State 
College’s  student  newspaper,  The 


Oxford  fellows  flinch  at  Movie-Making 


by  Janet  Singelton 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

If  you  want  to  walk  with  kings, 
England’s  Oxford  University  is 
the  place  to  take  a  stroll. 

The  famous  university  has  been 
around  for  500  years  and  has  ed¬ 
ucated  European  and  American 
VIPs  alike.  President  Clinton  and 
three  of  his  Cabinet  members 
studied  in  its  halls.  So  did  Walter 
Raleigh,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
Lewis  Carroll  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
Thirty-six  colleges  make  up  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Most  lately,  however,  the  his¬ 
torical  campus  has  been  a  hot 
spot  for  filming  of  blockbuster 
movies  and  television  shows, 
which  has  not  amused  all  of  the 
residents  at  Oxford. 

Last  year  the  community  en¬ 
dured  filming  for  the  Savoy  Pic¬ 
tures  release  “Shadowlands,”  star¬ 
ring  Anthony  Hopkins  and  De¬ 
bra  Winger,  which  opened  to 
glowing  high  marks  from  critics 
and  earned  Academy  Awards 
nominations.  The  story  about  a 
high-minded,  though  doomed  love 
affair  between  an  outspoken 


Sentinel,  published  a  flurry  of  let¬ 
ters  and  editorials  about  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  open  forums  were  held  so 
students  would  express  views  about 
the  magazine’s  content. 

“If  it  was  carved  in  marble  2,000 
years  ago  in  Greece,  it  would  be  a 
great  work  of  art,  but  because  it 
was  a  photograph  taken  yesterday, 
everyone  gets  upset,”  said  Warren 
Baucom,  a  junior  majoring  in  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

Sean  Jerguson,  a  senior  majoring 
in  biology,  took  a  different  point  of 
view.  “I  fully  support  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  and  I  prefer  to  live  in 
a  society  where  we  can  express  our 
opinions  freely  in  writing  and  in 
art,  but  we  need  to  consider  the 


American  woman  and  an  inhibit¬ 
ed  English  scholar  may  have 
made  audiences  cry  more  than 
“Philadelphia.” 

Yet,  Oxford  with  its  impressive 
towers,  arches  an  domes  is  not 
about  to  become  fertile  fields  for 
film  crews. 

“From  what  I  heard  the  col¬ 
leges  themselves  were  not  very 
keen  on  (the  filming),”  said  Robin 
Presage,  and  officer  of  the  British 
Tourism  Authority.  “It  tends  to 
disrupt  the  routine.  It’s  not  that 
they’re  unfriendly.  Most  of  the 
filming  would  have  to  be  done 
around  the  buildings,  and  there’s 
not  much  room.  It’s  basically  a 
little  medieval  city.  Places  like 
Vancouver  and  Manhattan  are 
not  universities.  If  you  asked  the 
people  at  Harvard  if  they’d  want 
a  lot  of  filming  done  around  there, 
I  think  they’d  say  no.  The  work  of 
a  university  is  learning.” 

Certainly,  Oxford  doesn’t  look 
as  if  it’s  beckoning  to  Hollywood. 
Stem-looking  professors  still  wear 
their  traditional  black  robes  to 
class,  a  far  cry  from  American 
professors  who  are  as  likely  to 
wear  jeans  as  not. 

Then  again  “Shadowlands”  isn’t 
exactly  “Friday  the  13th,  Part  10.” 


society  and  community  in  which 
we  live. ..Some  of  the  content  in 
Share  is  inappropriate  on  this  cam¬ 
pus,”  he  said. 

Some  said  they  were  upset  that 
student  activities  fees  were  used 
to  publish  the  magazine.  “I’m  very 
much  opposed  to  the  homosexual 
overtones,  and  I  am  against  the 
seemingly  positive  reference  to 
child  molestation,”  said  John 
Bellflower,  a  history  major. 

Others  said  people  didn’t  have  to 
pick  up  the  magazine  if  they  didn’t 
want  to  be  offended.  “If  you  don’t 
like  it,  don’t  read  it,”  said  Trish 
Martorana,  a  business  adminis¬ 
tration  major. 

One  contended  that  students 


It’s  a  story  about  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  own,  writer  C.S.  Lewis, 
who  was  an  Oxford  student  in  the 
1920s  and  went  on  to  be  an  En¬ 
glish  professor  there  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

To  make  matters  more  tolera 
ble,  it’s  directed  by  English  film 
maker  Richard  Attenborough, 
who  has  won  two  Academy 
Awards  and  has  been  knighted. 

Filming,  during  the  10-week 
production  session,  took  place  at 
Magdalen  College,  Duke 
Humphrey  Library  and  Radcliffe 
Camera.  Magdalen  College  is 
where  Lewis  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  1935.  It  has  a  15th  century 
chapel  and  vaulted  dining  room. 
The  Duke  Humphrey  Library  was 
originally  built  as  the  personal  li¬ 
brary  of  Henry  Vs  brother,  and 
the  Radcliffe  Camera  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  English  circular  reading 
chamber. 

Actually,  the  city  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  new  to  filmmaking.  Ox¬ 
ford  is  the  site  of  the  PBS  show, 
“Inspector  Morse,”  which  is  about 
a  crime-solving  Oxford  policeman 

Perhaps  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Percy  Shelley  wouldn’t  have  un¬ 
derstood.  But  show  business 
leaves  no  place  unexploited. 


were  only  too  eager  to  be  offended. 
“As  far  as  harming  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  impressionable 
youth,  I’m  guessing  that  any  child 
who  would  have  tried  to  get  a  copy 
would  have  been  stomped  into  the 
ground  by  the  rush  of  pornogra¬ 
phy-starved  college  students  look¬ 
ing  for  a  cheap  thrill,”  wrote  Mar- 
tv  Dye,  a  Sentinel  columnist. 

The  controversy  has  had  one 
good  effect,  though.  “I  think  we  did 
the  next  editors  a  favor  by  pushing 
things  with  this  issue  of  Share,” 
said  David  Wishart,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  for  Share.  “More  people  are 
aware  of  this  magazine  now  and 
are  reading  it.” 
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1  COULD  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 
I  PleaSftave  mine. 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


ON-CAMPUS  INTERVIEWING 

The  following  employers  are  scheduled  to  interview  on  campus  during  April.  Sign 
up  in  the  Placement  Office. 

FIRST  CITIZEN’S  BANK  —  Tuesday,  April  5 
AMERICAN  DRUG  STORES  (OSCO)  —  Wednesday,  April  6 
LITTLE  CEASAR’S  —  Wednesday,  April  13 
AIR  FORCE  —  Wednesday,  April  20 

CITIZEN’S  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  —  Friday,  April  22 
INTERNSHIPS  —  Earn  while  you  learn! 

The  Purdue  Niversity  North  Central  Internship  Program  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  summer  and  fall  semesters.  You  can  earn  both  college  credit  and  am  hourly  wage 
while  gainng  some  great  experience.  Interested  students  may  pick  up  an  application 
in  the  Placement  Office. 

JOB  OPENINGS 

For  the  latest  in  job  openings,  check  the  “HOT  JOBS”  board,  located  just  outside  the 
Placement  Office.  The  complete  listings  are  available  inside  the  Placement  Office. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40.  The  office  is  open  Mon¬ 
day  —  Thursday  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Evening 
and  Saturday  hours  are  by  appointment.  Call  Gail  Helton  at  (219)  785-5319  to  set  up 
an  appointment. 


Classifieds... 
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Help  Wanted 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

I-  Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
_  Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
|  Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
|  4647,  Ext.  C147 

NOW  HIRING 
For  environmental  work 
College  graduates  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

No  experience  required  —  train¬ 
ing  provided. 

Call  H.E.C.,  879-5850  to  sched¬ 
ule  interview 


SPRING  BREAK 

Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  15  friends  and  your  trip 
is  FREE! 

TAKE  A  BREAK  STUDENT 
TRAVEL 
(800)  328-7283. 


SPORTS  INFO 

get  news,  schedules  and  scores 
CALL  NOW! 

1-900-988-2808  ext.  155.  $2  per  min. 
avg.  call  2  mins.  avg.  cost  per  call  $4 
maximum  cost  $10.  Touch-tone  phone  req. 
under  18  get  parents’  permission 
Strauss  Enterprises,  Carmel,  CA 
(408)  625-1910 


ENTERTAINMENT  HOTLINE 
get  movie  reviews  and  music  news 
CALL  NOW! 

1-900-990-4044  ext.  674.  $2  per  min. 
avg.  call  2  mins.  avg.  cost  per  call  $4 
maximum  cost  $10.  Touch-tone  phone  req. 
under  18  get  parents’  permission 
Strauss  Enterprises,  Carmel,  CA 
(408)  625-1910 
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For  more  information 

Call  I -800-824-WILD 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

1400  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-2266 


The  Houston  toad  produces  alkaloids  -  pharmaceutical  wonders  that  may  prevent  heart 
attacks  or  act  as  an  anesthetic  more  powerful  than  morphine.  Yet.  due  to  habitat  loss,  it  is 
on  the  very  brink  of  extinction,  another  member  of  the  Endangered  Species  List. 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  he  sent  to  Joy 
Danyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


grants,  honors  and  awards 


Purdue  Research  Foundation  Summer  Faculty  Grants  were  awarded  to  Dr. 
Vernon  P.  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  for  “Shakespeare’s 
Deliberate  Art”;  Dr.  Charles  Pressler,  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  for 
“Interpersonal  Dynamics  of  Families  of  Convicted  Sex  Offenders:  A 
Comparative  Analysis”;  and  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  for  “Chiral  Recognition  on  Chiral  Surfaces.”  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  International  Travel  Grants  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Rajappa 
Pnppannareddy,  associate  professor  of  electrical  engineering  technology, 
to  participate  in  the  Conference  on  Emerging  Optoelectronic  Technologies, 
July  17-22,  in  Bangalore,  India;  Dr.  Victoria  Henson-Apollonio,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  to  participate  in  the  6th  Congress  on  Development  and 
Comparative  Immunology,  July  31 -Aug.  5,  in  Wageningen,  The  Nether¬ 
lands;  and  Dr.  Peter  Wilkin,  associate  professor  of  biology,  to  participate 
in  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  Symposium  on  Biological  Fluid 
Dynamics,  July  4-9,  in  Leeds,  England. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students,  and  Julie  Whitten,  president  of  the 
student  “We  Care  to  Share  Club”  accepted  an  award  honoring  the  club  as 
“Best  New  Club  in  the  Purdue  System,”  April  5,  in  Indianapolis.  On  March 
24,  Mr.  Coggins  spoke  on  “Ten  Secrets  of  Success”  at  the  Michigan  City 
Courthouse. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and  super¬ 
vision,  reviewed  “Suggestions  for  Postsecondary  Tutoring  Programs  To 
Improve  Academic  Performance  and  Retention”  for  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Technical  Education  Association.  On  March  16,  he  attended  the 
“Maintaining  a  Union-Free  Workplace”  seminar  conducted  by  the  Indiana 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  in  Indianapolis. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  Christine  Heinecke  Lehmann,  associate  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  associate  professor  and  chair  of  Developmental 
Studies  Section,  attended  the  National  Association  for  Developmental 
Education  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  March  2-6.  Prof.  Lehmann  organized 
and  participated  in  a  session  on  “The  Mathematics  Threshold:  Current 
Issues,  Hot  Trends,  and  the  Network.”  Professor  Duttlinger  spoke  on  “GED 
Dilemma:  Admitted,  Enrolled  but  Not  Graduated.” 

Dr.  Valerie  Willman,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  presented  a 
seminar,  “1  Think  I  Can...  I  Know  I  Can...  I’m  Sure  I  Can!”  for  the  Northern 
Indiana  Health  Information  Management  Assn.,  March  11,  in  Chesterton. 

Prof.  Joan  Chesterton,  associate  professor  of  organizational  leadership 
and  supervision,  presented  a  paper  and  chaired  a  discussion  session  on 
“Empowering  Unionized  Employees”  at  the  1994  International  Integrated 
Manufacturing  Conference,  March  15,  at  McCormick  Place,  Chicago. 


Dr.  David  M.  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  the  General  Business 
Section,  presented  the  paper,  “Unions  and  the  Stakeholder  Philosophy,”  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Business/Govemment/Society  track  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Business  Administration  Association,  March  17,  in  Chicago.  He  also 
served  on  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Programs 
accreditation  team  for  Baltimore  City  Community  College,  March  20T23,  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Patricia  P.  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English  and  director  of 
composition,  attended  the  Conference  on  College  Composition  and 
Communication’s  annual  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  16-19. 

Dr.  Puma  Das,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  presented  a  paper,  “Pulsed 
Fluorescence  of  Adsorbates  Near  a  Small  Metal  Particle,”  at  the  National 
Meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  March  21-25,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Richard  Hengst,  associate  professor  of  biology,  presented  a  paper  on 
“Apatosaurus  and  Dinosaur  Respiration”  at  Dino  Fe'st,  a  three-day  sympo¬ 
sium  on  dinosaur  research,  held  at  1UPUI,  Indianapolis,  March  24-26. 

Prof.  Marion  Whitlow,  associate  professor  nursing,  attended  the  National 
Conference  on  Minority  Health  Research  and  Research  Training,  March  27- 
29,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  L.  Edward  Bednar,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Services, 
coordinated  the  41st  annual  Northwest  Indiana  Science  and  Engineering 
Fair,  April  19.  Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  professor  of  biology,  was  chair  of 
the  Scientific  Review  Committee,  and  Dr.  Santaram  Chilukuri,  professor 
and  chair  of  the  Physics/Mathematics  Section,  chaired  the  Display  and 
Safety  Committee.  Dr.  Purna  Das,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  served  as 
chairman  of  judges.  Faculty  serving  as  judges  included  Dr.  Will  Brill, 
physics;  Prof.  Virginia  Davis,  nursing;  Dr.  Linda  Duttlinger,  develop¬ 
mental  studies;  Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  RHI;  Prof.  Carl  Hommer, 
computer  technology;  Dr.  Glenn  Keldsen,  chemistry;  Prof.  Michael 
Koshuta,  organizational  leadership  and  supervision;  Prof.  Dennis  Lauer, 
mathematics;  Prof.  Halina  Miziniak,  nursing;  Prof.  Marilyn  Sulewski, 
computer  technology  ;  Dr.  Laura  Unger,  chemistry;  and  Dr.  Peter  Wilkin, 
biology.  Also  serving  as  judges  were  Ms.  Lois  Lamb,  chemical  technician; 
and  Ms.  Nancy  Machin,  biology  demonstration  assistant. 


The  Chancellor’s  Series 

presents 

“The  Hoosier  Prairie  Band” 

Teen  Musicians  Offer  Country,  Gospel 
and  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  April  6*7  p.m. 
Library-Student-Faculty  Lounge 

Chancellor’s  Series  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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Add  one  more  degree  to  North  Central’s  list 


WESTVILLE  -  An  associate  de¬ 
gree  in  Medical  Laboratory  Tech¬ 
nology  is  now  available  from  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central.  The 
degree,  a  cooperative  venture  be¬ 
tween  PU/NC  and  the  Lakeshore 
Medical  Laboratory  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  Michigan  City,  was  approved 
March  11  by  the  Indiana  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Higher  Education. 

Upon  completion  of  the  degree, 
graduates  can  take  the  Board  of 
Registry  Examination  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  obtain  certification  as  med¬ 
ical  laboratory  technicians. 

Approval  of  the  new  degree  is 
timely  because  recent  federal  reg¬ 
ulations  require  that  by  the  year 
1997,  every  practicing  MLT  must 
have  an  associate  degree,  said  L. 
Edward  Bednar,  PU/NC  assistant 
vice  chancellor  for  Academic  Ser¬ 
vices.  Past  graduates  of  the 
Lakeshore  program  can  now  enroll 
at  PU/NC  to  complete  the  academ¬ 
ic  component  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  daytime  and  evening  class¬ 
es.  The  academic  work  could  begin 
as  early  as  the  upcoming  summer 
session. 


In  addition  to  current  medical 
laboratory  technicians,  PU/NC  will 
also  accept  12  new  students  each 
year.  After  completing  the  40-cred- 
it-hour  academic  component  -  two 
full-time  semesters  plus  a  summer 
session  -  students  can  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Lakeshore  train¬ 
ing  program  to  complete  24  credit 
hours  of  clinical  requirements. 

The  Associate  in  Medical  Labo¬ 
ratory  Technology  is  being  offered 
through  PU/NC’s  Biology/Chem¬ 
istry  Section  as  part  of  a  growing 
campus  commitment  to  health  sci¬ 
ence  education.  The  new  degree 
brings  the  number  of  associate  de¬ 
grees  available  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  to  13.  Six  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees  also  are  available, 
including  the  new  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Biology  which  became  avail¬ 
able  last  fall.  Several  one-year  cer¬ 
tificates  are  also  offered. 

For  more  information  on  the  new 
associate  degree  in  Medical  labo¬ 
ratory  Technology,  contact  the 
PU/NC  Office  of  Admission,  the  Bi¬ 
ology/Chemistry  Section. 


Club  receives  statewide  honor 


WESTVILLE  —  A  record  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  others  has  earned  statewide 
recognition  for  a  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central  student  organi¬ 
zation.  “We  Care  To  Share,”  a  stu¬ 
dent  club  formed  less  than  a  year 
ago,  received  a  1994  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Awards  presented  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Conference  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  awards  were  given  to  29 
individuals  and  groups  from  Indi¬ 
ana  colleges  and  universities. 

Club  president  Julie  Whitten 


and  John  Coggins,  PU/NC  dean  of 
students,  attended  the  award  cer¬ 
emony  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  award  included  a 
plaque  honoring  “Outstanding  Ded¬ 
ication  and  Commitment  to  Public 
Service.” 

Whitten,  ajunior  education  ma¬ 
jor  from  Valparaiso,  said  the  club 
was  formed  last  summer  by  a  group 
of  PU/NC  students  who  wanted  to 
help  others.  Since  then,  they  have 

□  See  Club  page  2 


Professors’  promotions  announced 


WESTVILLE  -  Promotions  for 
five  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  faculty  members  were  an¬ 
nounced  March  25  by  Chancellor 
Dale  W.  Alspaugh.  The  promotions 
were  approved  earlier  this  month 
by  the  Purdue  University  Board  of 
Trustees  and  will  be  effective  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1993-94  academ¬ 
ic  year. 

Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murphy  was 
promoted  from  associate  professor 
to  professor  of  Spanish.  Earning 
promotions  from  assistant  to  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  were:  Dr.  Purna 
Das,  physics;  Patricia  Jacoby,  gen¬ 


eral  business;  Halina  Miziniak, 
nursing;  and  Carol  Muha-Ronneau, 
nursing. 

Lorente-Murphy  joined  the 
PU/NC  faculty  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  August  1985  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  professor  in 
1989.  In  January  1992,  she  became 
coordinator  of  foreign  languages 
programming.  She  has  a  Ph.D.  in 
Spanish  literature  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  has  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  literature. 

□  See  Promotions  page  2 


Winners  honored  at  convocation 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler,  associate  professor  of  English,  awards  Denise  Underwood-Martlne  the 
Carol  D’Aloisio  Poetry  Prize,  first  place  in  the  poetry  division  of  this  year’s  writing  contest. 
D’Aloisio’s  children  also  aided  in  the  presentation.  See  story  page  10. 


Tenure  proceedings  outlined 


by  Ralph  Shore 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

There  has  been  a  recent  outcry 
by  students  at  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  campus  about 
an  administration  decision  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  the  students’  most 
popular  professors. 

Dr.  Daniel  R.  Tomal,  Ph.D,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  organizational 
leadership  and  supervision,  was 
denied  the  renewing  of  his  contract 
in  an  administrative  decision  based 
on  a  consensus  of  the  Primary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  his  section  this  year.  The 
initial  decision  was  made  last  year 
and  then  it  was  re-considered  this 
year.  “Nothing  has  changed,”  said 
W.  Patrick  Leonard,  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  academic  services. 


The  initial  decision  came  the 
same  year  that  Tomal  received  one 
of  the  six  1993  Outstanding  Teach¬ 
er’s  Awards.  These  awards  are  de¬ 
cided  by  a  student  vote  each  year  of 
the  most  popular  teachers  in  each 
section. 

It  is  this  fact,  among  others,  that 
has  students  concerned  about  the 
process  of  retaining  the  professors 
who  will  teach  them.  Do  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  any  real  say-so  in  the 
process  of  choosing  the  professors 
that  stay  or  go? 

The  answer  is  yes,  in  that  the 
student  evaluations  are  part  of  one 
of  three  objective  criteria  used 
when  deciding  these  matters.  The 
other  two  criteria  are  contributions 
to  the  campus  and  the  amount  of 
publication  and  research  that  the 


professors  have  in  their  area.  In  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  publication  criteria 
publications  must  be  in  “refereed” 
journals  and  approved  by  peers  in 
the  field. 

However,  in  the  Tomal  case  it 
was  a  matter  of  a  three  year  pro¬ 
bationary  contract  that  was  not  re¬ 
newed  as  opposed  to  a  tenure  track 
decision. 

In  a  tenure  track  decision,  the 
three  factors  are  weighed  with  the 
rapport  that  the  professor  carries 
with  his/her  peers  and  those  who 
they  come  in  contact  with,  when  a 
committee  from  the  candidate’s  sec¬ 
tion  meets  to  vote  on  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

□  See  Tenure  page  2 
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Continued  from  page  1 

This  committee  is  made-up  of  all 
full  professors  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessors  with  tenure  in  the  candi¬ 
date’s  section.  The  committee  de¬ 
cides,  at  this  juncture  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  whether  or  not  to  continue 
with  the  procedure  of  rendering  a 
decision  about  the  candidate  and 
his/her  standing  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  by  a  majority  vote  of  either 
“yes”  or  “no.” 

If  the  decision  is  “no”  then  the 
candidate  is  notified  and  allowed 
to  teach  under  an  extended  con¬ 
tract  of  one  year,  if  wished,  while 
looking  elsewhere  for  positions. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  the  con¬ 
tract  is  then  terminated. 

There  can  be  any  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  denying  tenure  to  a 


Club 

Continued  from  page  1 

taken  leadership  roles  in  several 
PU/NC  service  projects,  including 
collection  of  food  for  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Thanksgiving  baskets  to 
needy  families  in  LaPorte  and 
Porter  counties,  conducting  a 
clothing  recycling  project  at  Christ¬ 
mastime  and  working  with  the 
area  Heart  Association  and  Cancer 
Society.  The  club  has  about  20 
members,  Whitten  said. 


prospective  candidate  at  this  point, 
both  objective  and  subjective.  But 
it  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  decided 
from  one  individual’s  vote  since  the 
final  decision  is  rendered  from  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes. 

While  the  exact  reason  for  a  fac¬ 
ulty  vote  is  a  matter  of  privacy,  ob¬ 
viously  a  good  rapport  with  peers  is 
essential  here.  If  the  chemistry  is 
not  there  within  a  group,  then  the 
cohesion  that  is  needed  to  form  a 
binding  lifetime  work  relationship 
will  not  materialize. 

If  the  decision  is  “yes”  here,  then 
the  matter  is  moved  on  to  an  Area 
Committee  that  is  made  up  of  all 
tenured  full  professors  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  who  then  vote  on  the  retention 
of  the  individual  once  again.  It  is 
at  this  phase  that  the  university 
lost  another  professor  this  year 

The  Spectator  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  few  good  stu¬ 
dents  to  fill  needed  po¬ 
sitions  of  writers,  copy 
editors,  advertising 
managers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  desk-top 
publishers.  If  you  are 
interested  in  long  hours 
and  no  pay,  come  by 
LSF  134  for  details. 
The  Spectator  could  be  a 
very  good  reference  on  a 
resume. 
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who’s  name  I  do  not  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  print. 

The  process  would  then  be  moved 
ahead  for  consideration  by  the 
Chancellor  and  Vice  Chancellor  and 
if  their  decision  was  also  “yes,”  then 
it  would  be  a  matter  to  be  reviewed 
at  West  Lafayette. 

Getting  tenure  is  sort  of  like  a 
game  of  baseball  where  after  the 
batter  hits  the  ball  they  must  then 
touch  all  the  bases  in  order  to  score. 
Missing  one  base  at  any  point  re¬ 
sults  in  the  batter  being  out. 

It  has  become  a  demanding  chore 
to  obtain  a  tenured  position  at  the 
North  Central  campus  in  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  due  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  resources  in  the  pool  from 
which  to  choose  and  the  high  aca¬ 
demic  criteria  that  this  campus 
now  demands. 

Promotions 

Continued  from  page  1 

Her  research  has  been  published 
widely  in  professional  journals  and 
her  short  stories  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  Argentina  and  the 
U.S. 

Das  came  to  PU/NC  in  August 
1991  after  several  years  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Penn  State  University  at 
Erie,  Pa.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
solid  state  physics  from  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  was  a 
post  doctoral  research  fellow  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  His  special  research  fields 
include  molecular  spectroscopy  and 
nonlinear  optics  near  small  parti¬ 
cles.  In  addition  to  physics  classes 
at  PU/NC,  he  also  teaches  an  as¬ 
tronomy  course.  He  also  served  as 
judging  coordinator  for  the  1994 
Northwest  Indiana  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair. 

Jacoby  has  taught  marketing 
and  advertising  courses  at  PU/NC 
since  joining  the  faculty  in  1987. 
She  has  a  master’s  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  degree  from  Gover¬ 
nors  State  University  and  is  a  doc¬ 
toral  candidate  in  management 
and  business  education  at  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University.  She  serves 
on  the  Northwest  Indiana  Small 
Business  Development  Center  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  sponsors  the 
PU/NC  chapter  of  Students  in  Free 
Enterprise.  In  1993,  she  was  voted 


“Ed  Bednar  might  not  be  tenured 
here  today  because  he  would  not 
meet  the  criteria,”  said  Ed  Bednar, 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  aca¬ 
demic  services. 

Whereas,  a  few  years  ago  some¬ 
one  in  the  math  section  was  not 
required  to  have  a  Ph.D.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  today  one  can  find  many 
with  these  credentials  in  the  pool  of 
prospects  from  which  to  choose  can¬ 
didates. 

There  are  some  avenues  for  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  candidates  when  there 
is  a  decision  that  they  are  not 
pleased  with,  such  as  grievance, 
but  this  deals  mainly  with  the  issue 
of  due  process.  Did  the  candidate 
have  his  chance  at  bat?  “There  is  a 
procedure  for  these  decisions  and  it 
was  followed  in  these  cases,”  said 
Bednar. 


Siliva  Lorente-Murphy 


It  can  go  from  this  point,  if  cho¬ 
sen,  to  a  matter  of  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  individu¬ 
al,  but  this  is  rare  and  statistical¬ 
ly  unsuccessful  according  to  uni¬ 
versity  sources. 

Although  the  petitions  being 
passed  in  objection  of  the  Tomal 
decision  are  being  done  with  good 
intentions  and  show  great  support 
and  care,  they-  are  really  moot  ac¬ 
tions  because  the  matter  of  how 
the  students  feel  has  already  been 
weighed  into  the  process  and  was 
not  all  that  was  needed.  But  stu¬ 
dents  can  support  these  individuals 
with  these  petitions  by  letting  them 
know  that  they  are  and  always  will 
be  tenured  in  their  hearts. 


Purna  Das 


“Outstanding  Undergraduate 
Teacher  of  the  Year”  by  students 
in  PU/NC’s  Community  College. 

Miziniak  has  a  master’s  degree 
in  nursing  and  holds  Registered 
Nurse  licenses  for  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  She  worked  at  hos¬ 
pitals  for  several  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  PU/NC  faculty  in  a  visiting 
position  in  1987  and  moved  into  a 
tenure-track  position  in  August 
1988.  Her  special  interest  is  in 
nursing  processes,  communication 
and  care  planning  and  she  is  co-de¬ 
veloper  of  “Essential  Health  Pat¬ 
tern  Assessment  Tool”  and  has 
made  presentations  on  that  pro¬ 
ject  at  national  meetings. 


Muha-Ronneau  has  a  master’s 
degree  as  a  clinical  nurse  special¬ 
ist  from  Purdue  Calumet  and  is  a 
licensed  R.N.  in  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  She  worked  as  a  cardiovascu¬ 
lar  nurse  practitioner  before  joining 
the  faculty  in  a  visiting  position  in 
1983  and  moved  into  a 
tenure-track  position  in  1988.  She 
has  been  a  leader  in  incorporating 
the  use  of  interactive  video  disc 
equipment  and  cooperative  learn¬ 
ing  methods  into  her  medical-sur¬ 
gical  nursing  classes  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Porter  County  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Patricia  Jacoby 


Halina  Miziniak 


Carol  Muha-Ronneau 
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Acupuncture  performed  on  campus 


by  Mary  Kelley 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  ancient  arts  of  acupuncture  and  moxibus- 
tion  were  featured  at  a  multi-cultural  event  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  4. 

Acupuncture  uses  many  fine  needles 
to  cure  a  multitude  of  ills,  and  moxi- 
bustion  is  a  smoking  cylinder  filled  with 
moxa  wool  that  acts  as  a  counter  irritant 
to  a  physical  condition. 

Dr.  Kaymu  (Jennifer)  Huang,  guest 
speaker  and  acupuncturist,  was  introduced  by 
Whei  Ming  Su,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
who  also  acted  as  her  interpreter. 

Huang  said  that  even  though  these  healing  arts 
have  been  practiced  in  Asia  for  2,000  years,  it 
has  only  been  since  the  1930s  that  American  doc¬ 
tors  have  tolerated  acupuncture  practioners  - 
mostly  with  suspicion.  However,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  usefulness  of  acupunc¬ 
ture  in  treating  taiany  medical  conditions. 

Huang  spoke  of  the  Yin  and  Yang 
and  said  that  they  are  direct  oppo¬ 
site  forces  within  each  person.  The 
Yin  represents  female,  dark, 
moon,  fall/winter,  cold,  etc.,  and 
the  Yang  represents  male, 
spring/summer,  light,  sun,  etc. 

“The  perfect  state  is  when  the 
Yin  and  Yang  are  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance,”  she  said. 

When  something  happens  within 
the  body,  such  as  disease  or  injury, 
the  body  is  disturbed  and  is  no  longer  in 
balance  with  itself.  However,  acupuncture  and 
moxibustion  can  bring  the  body  back  into  bal¬ 
ance. 

Huang  graduated  from  Xian  Medical  College  in 
1970  with  a  degree  as  a  Chinese  medical  doctor 
(O.M.D.  in  the  United  States).  She  practiced  tra¬ 
ditional  herbal  treatments  and  acupuncture  in 
China  and  Hong  Kong  for  20  years.  She  is  a  li¬ 
censed  acupuncturist  in  the  U.S..  and  received  a 
diploma  form  the  National  Commission  for  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  acupuncturists. 

Huang  introduced  moxibustion  to  the  audience 
by  showing  them  a  paper  like  tube  filled  with 
moxa  wool.  Moxa  is  a  flammable  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  leaves  of  certain  Chinese  and 
Japanese  wormwood  plants.  It  is  similar  to  wool 
or  cotton. 

After  the  cylinder  was  lit  with  a  match,  it  pro¬ 
duced  an  odor  similar  to  incense.  She  explained 
that  the  therapeutic  effect  is  produced  by  the 
slow-burning  fumes  held  near  an  acupuncture 


point  or  a  diseased  area.  She  passed  one  around 
the  room  for  the  audience  to  touch  and  sniff. 

Acupuncture  practitioners  use  many  different 
sizes  of  ultra-fine  stainless  steel  needles  placed  in 
specific  points  on  the  body,  not  only  to  normal¬ 
ize  the  physiological  dysfunction,  but  also  to 
help  maintain  the  body’s  harmonious  equi¬ 
librium  “It  also  strengthens  the  physical 
condition  to  prevent  disease,  to  promote 
health  and  achieve  longevity,”  according 
to  the  information  sheet  passed  out  to 
each  person  in  the  audience. 

Huang  stressed  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  contaminated  needles,  as  she  uses 
only  deposable. 

When  Huang  asked  for  volunteers  from  the  au¬ 
dience,  there  was  a  hum  of  “no  way!”  and  “not  me!’ 
However,  four  women  volunteered  to  have  the 
acupuncture  administered:  Marcia  Shurr,  Sitter 
Service  coordinator,  Marion  Whitlow,  associate 
professor  of  nursing,  Pat  Carlisle,  director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Support  Services  and  a  student. 

Shurr  said  that  she  needed  help  control¬ 
ling  her  diet.  Huang  told  her  that  help 
with  this  problem  could  be  found 
by  putting  several  needles  in  the 
ears,  as  the  ear  has  more 
acupuncture  points  than  any  one 
area  of  the  body.  “It’s  almost 
like  a  tiny  body  in  itself  with  a 
fetus  and  organs,”  she  said. 

However,  she  said  that  a 
person  would  need  several  treat¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  goals  such  as 
dieting  or  to  quit  smoking.  “You  have 
to  want  to  do  something  for  yourself  be¬ 
fore  acupuncture  can  help  you.” 

Whitlow,  Carlisle  and  the  student  were  all  treat¬ 
ed  with  needles  in  their  shoulder  areas.  Carlisle 
complained  of  a  sore  muscle  she  received  after 
working  out.  When  the  needles  were  placed,  she 
said  “It’s  a  sensation  ,  not  a  pain.” 

“Some  people  are  afraid  that  the  needles  will 
hurt,  but  they  don’t ,”  Huang  said,  “Because  we  put 
them  in  the  right  points.” 

All  of  the  subjects  appeared  to  be  relaxed.  “Ac¬ 
tually,”  said  Carlisle,  “It’s  so  relaxing  that  it  makes 
you  want  to  go  to  sleep.” 

Huang  said  that  the  number  of  treatments 
would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  person’s  con¬ 
dition.  After  a  body  begins  to  respond  and  the 
condition  is  under  control,  treatments  will  be  re¬ 
duces. 

In  general,  the  price  of  a  single  treatment  runs 
between  $40  and  $50  and  $35  for  seniors.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Dr.  Huang  in  Chester¬ 
ton  at  926-4359. 


Students  hosting  Shakespeare  party 


Eliza- 
bethan  mu¬ 
sic  will  be 
the  pre¬ 
lude  to  a 
party  cel- 
ebratin  g 
of  William 
Shakespeare’s 
430rd  birthday  on  Thursday,  April 


28.  The  public  is  invited  to  the  cel¬ 
ebration,  which  will  be  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  in  the  Library-Student- 
Faculty  Building  Lounge. 

Although  the  Bard  will  not  be 
present,  many  of  his  friends  will 
toast  the  great  man  with  hot  spiced 
cider,  homemade  cakes  and  other 
light  refreshments.  In  addition  to 
period  music,  activities  will  include 


games  and  puzzles  to  test  party-go¬ 
ers’  Shakespearean  knowledge, 
readings  by  PU/NC  faculty  and 
staff  -  and  some  surprises. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
PU/NC  Letters  and  Languages  Sec¬ 
tion  and  the  English  442  (Shake¬ 
speare)  class  taught  by  Dr.  Ver¬ 
non  P.  Loggins.  No  reservations 
are  required. 


New  responsibilities  for  three  staffers 


WESTVILLE  -  Expansion  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  efforts  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  has  led  to 
changes  in  responsibilities  for  three 
staff  members,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  Student  Services  unit,  head¬ 
ed  by  Dean  of  Students  John  Cog¬ 
gins  has  been  reorganized  to  in¬ 
clude  responsibilities  for  advising 
and  counseling,  athletics,  student 
activities,  Student  Support  Ser¬ 
vices  and  the  Success  Through  Ed¬ 
ucation  Program.  He  also  will  as¬ 
sume  specific  coordinating  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  student  retention  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  functions  of  admissions,  reg¬ 
istration,  financial  aid,  placement 
and  student  recruitment  have  been 
grouped  into  a  newly  formed  En¬ 
rollment  Services  unit,  which  will 
be  directed  by  Bill  Barnett.  Bar¬ 
nett  has  been  director  of  enroll¬ 
ment  management  (admissions  and 
student  recruitment). 

In  a  third  position  change,  Nue- 
lan  Rehlander  has  assumed  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities  and  the 
new  title  of  Superintendent  of 
Physical  Plant  Operations.  He  will 
continue  as  supervisor  of  buildings 
and  grounds  and  will  now  oversee 
the  entire  physical  plant  operation. 

Coggins,  Valparaiso,  joined 
PU/NC  in  1975  as  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  affairs  and  in  1987  was  named 
the  campus’  first  Dean  of  Students. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  in  that  po¬ 
sition,  he  teaches  courses  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  family  life  and  has 


been  voted  by  students  as  Out¬ 
standing  Part-time  Teacher.  He 
has  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees 
from  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  and  professional  counseling 
certification  from  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet.  An  Indiana  licensed 
counselor  and  marriage  and  fami¬ 
ly  therapist,  he  currently  serves  as 
board  president  of  the  Porter  Coun¬ 
ty  Institute  for  Family  Living.  He 
frequently  speaks  on  motivational 
topics  to  civic  and  professional 
groups  in  north  central  and  north¬ 
west  Indiana. 

Barnett,  LaPorte,  joined  the  staff 
as  admissions  officer  in  1979,  be¬ 
coming  director  of  admissions  in 
1982  and  director  of  enrollment 
management  in  1991.  A  Purdue 
University  North  Central  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  graduate,  he  also  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  administration 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

He  has  taught  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  human  relations 
and  currently  teaches  computer  lit¬ 
eracy  through  PU/NC’s  Office  of 
Continuing  Education  and  has 
twice  been  named  an  “Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  America.” 

Rehlander,  LaPorte,  came  to 
PU/NC  in  1979  as  supervisor  of 
building  services  after  several  years 
in  supervisory  positions  in  private 
industry.  In  1983,  he  became  su¬ 
perintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  A  graduate  of  Westville 
High  School,  he  also  holds  several 
professional  certificates  in  indus¬ 
trial  management. 


PIZZA  PUSH 


Student  Activates/Athletics  Office  wishes  PU/NC  stu¬ 
dents  Good  Luck  on  finals!  welcome 

Students,  Staff 
and  Faculty 


Enjoy  &  Relax... 


Student  Prices 
Your  favorite  slice  of  pizza 
(.60per) 

and  your  favorite  soda 
(.25per). 


Pizza  At  Its  Best 
along  with  your 
Favorite  Soda 


Faculty/Staff  Prices 
Your  favorite  slice  of  pizza 
(.75)  and  your  favorite 
soda  (.25). 


Thursday,  April  28  5-6p.m. 
Friday,  April  29  11  a.m.-lp.m. 
LSF  Building  (LSF  Main  Floor) 
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Letters  to  the  editor: 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  alert  the  student 
population  of  its  potential  loss  of 
math  tutor  service.  It  has  come  to 
a  point  of  use  it  or  lose  it.  Out  of 
800  students  taking  math  through 
MA  154,  roughly  25  percent  or  200 
of  them  need  help  at  any  given 
time.  According  to  the  sign  in 
sheets,  fewer  than  ten  of  them  use 
the  tutor  service  per  week.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  service  is  being  re¬ 
duced  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  tutors  par¬ 
tially  due  to  a  shortage  of  tutees. 
People  feel  that  they  are  wasting 
their  time  sitting  in  a  room  waiting 
for  someone  to  need  help.  This  is 
particularly  frustrating  when  you 
know  that  there  are  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  help.  Math  is  a  gift 
to  some  people  and  a  major  road¬ 
block  to  others.  It  is  not  a  specta¬ 
tor  sport,  if  it  is  a  roadblock,  you 
may  have  to  do  more  problems 
than  the  next  guy  to  understand 
and  you  may  have  to  have  someone 
patiently  explain  a  concept  4-5  or 
maybe  even  more  times  before  it 
makes  sense. 

An  instructor  may  not  have  time 
to  do  this  in  class,  but  the  tutor 
has  the  time  and  usually  appreci¬ 


ates  the  chance  to  attain  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  subject 
him/herself  while  finding  different 
views  to  present  in  attempt  to  get 
the  idea  across. 

If  you  have  the  gift  and  can  spare 
a  few  hours  of  your  time  for  which 
you  would  be  paid,  consider  taking 
a  position  in  the  math  department 
as  a  tutor.  The  rewards  are  im¬ 
mense  in  the  upkeep  of  skills,  in 
knowing  you  are  helping  someone 
who  needs  the  extra  time,  and  it 
could  pay  for  a  couple  of  lunches  a 
week.  If  math  is  pain  to  you  and 
you  pray  just  to  pass,  consider  go¬ 
ing  to  the  tutors  on  a  regular  basis. 
Don’t  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
semester  when  you  may  be  hope¬ 
lessly  lost.  Go  when  you  have 
tried  to  do  the  homework  and  can’t 
get  the  answer.  Go  when  the  con¬ 
cept  escapes  you  and  you  don’t 
want  to  ask  the  instructor  for  the 
fourth  time.  Go  when  you  only  need 
help  with  one  or  two  problems;  they 
just  might  be  on  an  exam.  This 
service  is  here  for  you  and  using  it 
only  makes  economic  sense.  The 
only  stupid  question  is  the  one  you 
didn’t  ask;  so  instead  of  praying  to 
pass,' get  help  while  it’s  available. 

Cheri  Lungstrum 


Dear  Editor: 

I  lost  a  professor,  mentor  and 
friend  today.  I  lost  him  to  “the  sys¬ 
tem”  — a  system  whose  policies  and 
reasoning,  I’m  told,  cannot  and  will 
not  be  changed  because  “that’s  the 
way  the  system  runs.”  This  is  il¬ 
logical  to  me,  and  I  grieve  for  past, 
present  and  future  casualties  of 
“the  system.” 

The  system  has  decided  NOT  to 
extend  the  contract  of  one  of  its 
professors,  terminating  him  at  the 
end  of  this  probationary  three  years 
of  service.  In  an  institution  where 
teaching  effectiveness  and  publi¬ 
cations  are  purported  to  be  the 
highest  criteria  for  job  security,  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  incongruence 
this  action  reflects.  The  professor 
has  strong,  favorable  student  eval¬ 
uation.  He  has  been  recipient  of 
one  of  PU/NC’s  “Instructor  of  the 
Year”  awards.  He  brings  to  his 


To  the  students,  staff  and  faculty: 

I  thought  now  to  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  me  to  express  grat¬ 
itude  to  all  those  who  shared  with 
The  Spectator  their  time,  effort, 
compliments,  and  complaints. 

This  has  been  an  extrodinary 
year  for  me,  personally,  and  the 
newspaper  as  a  whole.  I  thank  each 
one  of  the  newspaper  staff  for  all 
the  hard  work  and  dedication. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  Letters  to  the  editor 
policy.  The  Spectator  does  not  al- 


classes  fresh  ideas,  enthusiasm, 
Bind  a  genuine  desire  to  inspire  and 
educate  his  students.  His  publica¬ 
tion  record  is  impeccable.  Yet  he 
will  not  be  returning  this  fall  to 
further  inspire  and  educate. 

I  Eim  saddened  at  this  prospect. 
I  am  concerned  for  my  personal  ed¬ 
ucational  endeavors  at  this  cam¬ 
pus.  I  am  concerned  that  a  non- 
tenured  educator’s  position  is  so 
tenuous  that  it  can  be  snuffed  out 
by  a  system  that  placed  something 
else  higher  than  educational  ex¬ 
cellence.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
casual  acceptance  of  others  that 
the  system  cannot  be  changed.  I 
have  lost.  The  students  at  PU/NC 
have  lost.  The  University  has  lost. 
The  professor  involved,  however, 
is  a  survivor,  and  out  of  this  per¬ 
sonal  loss,  he  will  be  the  only  win¬ 
ner. 

Kay  M.  Newton 


ways  print  every  piece  of  copy  that 
crosses  the  office  doorway,  due  to 
space  limitation,  inaccuracies,  or 
potentially  libelous  statements.  It 
is  up  to  the  editorial  staff  to  de¬ 
cide  what  goes  in  and  what  does 
not.  I  just  mentioned  this  to  clear 
things  up  a  bit. 

Thanks  for  allowing  The  Spec¬ 
tator  to  be  a  part  of  Purude  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

Sincerely, 
Carey  Millsap,  Editor 


Parking: 

It’s  a  jungle  out  there 

by  Monty  Faith 
North  Central  Student 

Do  you  ever  feel  like  your  being 
watched?  That  someone  is  waiting 
for  you?  But,  they  are  not  waiting 
in  the  bushes,  not  in  the  shadows, 
but  in  the  open. 

Peering  at  the  vultures  in  the 
skies  circling  and  watching  the 
passers  by;  waiting  for  a  victim  to 
become  their  prey,  hoping  and 
watching  only  moments  away. 

Sea  of  black,  painted  yellow 
lines,  crowded  lot,  no  place  to 
find-wait  look,  over  there!  Never 
mind,  another  vulture  is  there. 
“Ah,”  says  he,  with  a  sigh  of  glee, 
“there  is  my  prey,  a  chance  for  me.” 
Circling,  holding,  still  waiting  for 
the  chance  to  make  the  kill,  only  to 
find  the  lack  of  yellow  lines.  Not 
wanting  a  ticket  or  a  possible  fine, 
so  yet  another  circle,  but  not  an¬ 
other  prey  to  find.  The  recent  kill 
can  now  be  seen  with  the  other 
vultures  on  the  glean. 

“What’s  this  I  spy  over  there,  a 
naked  prey.  Thank  God  I’m  here," 
he  screams. 

If  you’ve  ever  found  yourself  in 
this  vulture’s  spot,  you’re  not  alone, 
just  caught. 


Parrothead  candidate  declared,  finally 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

After  much  thought  and  con¬ 
templation,  I  have  decided  to  de¬ 
clare  my  candidacy.  After  all,  if 
Howard  Stem  can  do  it,  I  can  too. 

I  don’t  know  what  office  I’m  run¬ 
ning  for  yet,  whether  it  be  president 
or  governor.  I  can’t  rule  out  start¬ 
ing  out  as  a  mayor,  though,  be¬ 
cause  Mayor  McCheese  made  that 
gig  look  pretty  good.  Ill  decide  soon, 
but  for  now  I  can’t  sweat  the  de¬ 
tails. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  I  am  a 
candidate  from  the  Parrothead  Par¬ 
ty  founded  by  Jimmy  Buffett.  Par- 
rotheads  are  neither  liberal  nor 
conservative.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  feel  that  people  who  classify 
themselves  as  either  should  take  a 
tour  boat  down  the  Get-A-Life  Riv¬ 
er.  Plus,  we  consider  “party”  a  verb, 
not  a  noun. 

Platform?  I  don’t  need  no  stinkin 
platform.  A  platform  has  limits  and 
boundaries,  things  you  should  ad¬ 
here  to,  even  if  you  should  change 
your  mind.  I  have  things  that  drive 
me  nuts.  And  because  they  drive 
me  nuts,  I  have  come  up  with  ways 


to  fix  these  situations.  Some,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  are  radical,  dare  I  say  shock¬ 
ing.  Others  just  make  plain  sense. 

So  to  you,  the  voter,  I  present 
my  list: 

1.  Garage  Sale  Buses:  This  idea 
is  two-fold.  To  begin  with,  the  bus¬ 
es  will  eliminate  the  fools  who 
stomp  on  their  brakes  at  the  sight 
of  an  open  garage  door.  Secondly, 
the  buses  will  finally  rid  us  of  those 
ridiculous  bumper  stickers  that 
warn  “I  stop  for  garage  sales.”  I 
have  a  sticker  of  my  own:  “If  you 
slam  on  your  brakes  in  front  of  me, 

I  will  crash  into  you,  back  up  and 
do  it  again.” 

2.  Senior  Citizen  Sky  Lift:  This 
works  like  the  sky-ride  at  the 
amusement  park,  except  this  one 
goes  to  the  grocery  store  and  doc¬ 
tor’s  office.  You  will  get  a  free  tick¬ 
et  on  your  65th  birthday  when  you 
turn  in  your  car  keys.  This  way, 
the  rest  of  us  can  drive  the  speed 
limit,  and  the  skies  are  full  of  hap¬ 
py  seniors. 

3.  You  will  paddled  for  putting 
plastic  eggs  on  the  bushes  during 
Easter.  If  you  think  it  looks  silly  to 
us,  imagine  what  the  birds  and 
chickens  must  be  thinking. 


4.  Any  baseball  player  who 
leaves  one  team  that  paid  him  $5 
million  for  a  team  to  pay  him  $6 
million  will  be  forced  to  play  catch 
er  without  a  cup.  And  if  he  says 
that  he  switched  teams  out  of  pride, 
he  will  be  shown  a  video  of  him 
scratching  himself  and  spitting  all 
over  his  uniform,  then  beat  with  a 
reality  stick. 

5.  All  persons  should  be  required 
to  be  licensed  in  order  to  give  birth 
to  or  take  care  of  children.  You 
have  to  have  a  license  to  catch  a 
fish  and  shoot  at  turkey,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  have  a  license  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  shape  lives? 

6.  You  will  have  the  right  to  send 
in  a  raincheck  to  the  credit  card 
company  when  you  are  short  of 
money.  The  stores  have  the  right  to 
give  us  rainchecks,  so  we,  too, 
should  have  the  right  to  provide 
this  “convenience”  to  the  stores. 

I  hope  I  haven’t  scared  anybody 
off,  because  I  am  going  to  need  your 
support  when  it’s  time  to  pull  the 
lever.  You  say  things  like  that  when 
you  run  for  office. 

This  doesn’t  involve  any  actual 
running,  does  it? 
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In  yer  face 


by  Rob  Norris 
Spectator  Columnist 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  The  Specta¬ 
tor  this  semester  and  before  I  sign  off  I 
have  something  I  want  to  say  to  all  the 
faithful  readers  of  this  column.  Please, 
please  watch  your  butts  out  there.  A  few 
columns  back  I  joked  about  becoming  a 
hermit.  Well,  let  me  tell  ya,  I’m  examin¬ 
ing  that  option  a  lot  more  closely  these 
days.  Why?  I’ll  tell  ya  why!  People,  just 
look  at  what  is  going  on  in  this  society. 
Look  at  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Three  people  shot  in  cold  blood 
in  a  grocery  store  parking  lot  in  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Two  KIDS  sliced  up  like  cold 
cuts  in  sleepy  little  LaPorte.  Look  around 
you  folks,  are  you  safer  in  your  idyllic  lit¬ 
tle  suburb  than  I  would  be  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  cave  full  of  starving  Grizzly  bears?  I 
don’t  think  so. 

What  the  hell  is  going  on?  And  why  are 
we  allowing  this  insanity  to  continue? 
Why  are  we  letting  our  elected  officials 
and  the  media  divert  our  attention  away 
from  the  real  issues?  Folks,  Whitewater, 
cattle  futures  and  Bill’s  sex  life  all  be¬ 
long  in  some  sappy  dimestore  novel. 
These  aren’t  problems.  These  are  minor 
annoyances  compared  to  the  guy  down 
the  street  who  wants  to  blow  your  head  off 
because  you  decided  you  wanted  an  Egg 
McMuffin  for  breakfast. 

And  don’t  tell  me  about  “Gun  Control.” 
Guns  are  NOT  the  problem.  I’ve  heard  all 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con  and  I’m  here 
to  tell  ya...  get  a  grip  people,  guns  are 
not  the  problem.  They  may  be  a  small 
part  of  the  problem,  but  guns  are  A  FACT 
OF  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  and  they  always 
will  be.  Get  a  grip,  America,  if  you  ban 
any  kind  of  gun  you  are  just  going  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  lucrative  black  market  for  those 
items.  Did  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  work? 
No,  it  just  made  a  lot  of  crooks  rich.  Cripe, 
we  can’t  keep  DOPE  out  of  this  country, 
how  can  we  expect  to  keep  guns  out? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  sophisti¬ 
cated  gun  manufacturers  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  that  rival  the  best  factories 
we  have  here?  Those  people  down  there 
are  turning  out  millions  of  high  quality 
handguns,  shotguns  and  military  arms 
every  year.  If  you  ban  guns  you  are  just 
going  to  make  a  whole  bunch  of  former 
dope  smugglers  really,  really  happy.  We 
need  to  realize  that  guns  are  here  TO 
STAY  and  that  we  need  to  deal  with  the 
wackos  that  would  misuse  them.  Let  me 
take  a  moment  here  to  “educate”  some  of 
you  about  guns.  I  have  been  a  hunter, 
fisher  and  all  around  sportsman  all  my 
life.  I  grew  up  around  hunters  and  oth¬ 
er  like  sportsmen.  We  all  own  guns  and 
no  hunter  I  have  ever  known  has  used  his 
gun  to  kill  another  human  being. 

Hunting  has  a  rich  and  well  deserved 
tradition  in  this  country.  Our  respected 
forefathers  were  almost  all  hunters  and 
some  of  the  greatest  figures  in  our  histo¬ 
ry  were  proud  of  their  hunting  heritage. 
The  point  is  this,  we,  as  hunters  and  le¬ 
gitimate  sportsmen  have  the  right  to  own 
the  tools  of  our  trade.  And  that  is  all  a  gun 


is  folks...  a  tool.  It  is  a  tool  designed  for 
a  specific  purpose.  If  you  use  it  irre¬ 
sponsibly,  you  will  get  hurt,  just  like  if  you 
misuse  a  power  saw  or  a  car  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
about  right  now...  “Yeah,  right  Rob,  so  if 
guns  are  tools  designed  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose  then  what  is  the  specific  purpose  of 
those  ‘assault  weapons’  ?” 

Assault  weapons  were  designed  to  kill 
people,  no  doubt  about  it.  But  let  me  clue 
you  in  on  something  else.  Before  I  became 
a  college  student  I  was  a  gunsmith.  I 
have  a  Master’s  degree  in  Gunsmithing, 
so  consider  me  an  expert  witness,  if  you 
will.  While  I  agree  that  assault  weapons 
have  no  place  in  the  average  kook’s  hands, 
I  would  still  assert  to  you  that  the 
weapons  are  not  the  problem!  And  with 
my  experience  with  guns  I  can  tell  you  a 
few  things  with  a  pure  and  painful  cer¬ 
tainty.  If  you  take  every,  I  mean  every  as¬ 
sault  weapon  out  of  America...  People  are 
still  going  to  slaughter  their  fellow  hu¬ 
mans. 

If  you  make  it  hard  for  a  murderous  mo¬ 
ron  to  get  his  hands  on  an  assault  rifle, 
he’s  just  going  to  saunter  on  over  to  my 
house,  steal  one  of  my  hunting  tools  and 
use  it.  And  having  seen  the  results  of 
thousands  of  ballistics  tests  and  the  effects 
of  different  bullets  on  large  game,  I’m 
here  to  tell  you  something  else.  As  bizarre 
as  this  might  sound,  I  would  rather  have 
a  nub-case  shooting  at  me  with  a  handgun 
or  an  AK-47  than  a  12  gauge  shotgun.  I 
know  from  experience  that  you  need  a 
certain  amount  of  practice  and  skill  to 
hit  a  target  with  a  handgun  or  assault 
weapon.  With  one  of  those  guns  you  are 
shooting  out  individual  projectiles,  one 
at  a  time.  If  your  favorite  neighborhood 
mass  murderer  decided  to  fire  a  12  gauge 
shot  gun  into  a  crowded  Me  Donald’s  you’d 
have  a  whole  lot  more  dead  people. 

Why?  Because  a  shotgun  fires  multiple 
projectiles  in  a  huge  pattern  with  every 
blast.  You  don’t  even  have  to  aim  a  shot¬ 
gun.  You  don’t  need  any  real  skill  to  shoot 
one  of  those  things.  And,  pardon  me,  but 
if  you  take  away  all  assault  rifles  you’ll 
have  to  take  away  all  the  legitimate 
sportsmen’s  hunting  rifles  too.  The  same 
rifle  I  might  use  to  kill  a  moose  or  a  deer 
is  nothing  more  than  an  assault  rifle  with¬ 
out  the  sinister  looking  stock  and  hard¬ 
ware  attached  to  it.  Many  hunters  use  ri¬ 
fles  to  hunt  with  that  are  the  same  caliber 
or  even  more  powerful  than  military 
weapons.  Seems  to  me  that  if  you  take 
away  a  maniac’s  military  weapon  he’ll 
just  go  out  and  STEAL  a  hunting  rifle 
with  a  twenty  round  clip  and  a  scope 
mounted  on  it.  (Oh,  yeah,  and  by  the  way 
did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  hunting 
weapons  are  designed  to  be  inherently 
more  accurate  than  military  weapons?) 
The  point  is  this...  we  might  be  able  to 
take  away  all  handguns  and  assault  ril- 
fes  in  America.  But  the  hunters  and  le¬ 
gitimate  sportsmen  will  never  give  up 
their  shot  guns  and  hunting  rifles  so  the 
problem  of  people  killing  people  with  guns 
will  always  be  here.  We  need  to  stop 
bellyaching  about  the  guns  and  start  do¬ 
ing  something  about  the  people  using 


them.  But,  hey,  if  the  government  can  fo¬ 
cus  our  attention  on  “assault  weapons” 
maybe  we  won’t  see  the  real  issues.  Like 
lack  of  uniform  sentencing.  Like  letting 
murderers  out  of  prison  after  6  or  7  years 
because  we  don’t  have  enough  prison 
space  to  store  them.  How  are  we  going  to 
stop  the  guy  down  the  street  from  mo¬ 
lesting  a  12-year-old  boy  and  cutting  off 
his  head  if  we  are  worried  about  what 
stupid  hair  style  Hillary  is  sporting  this 
week  or  who  Bill  is  manipulating  in  the 
Whitehouse  press  room? 

I’m  going  to  go  out  on  a  limb  here,  be¬ 
cause,  well,  because,  hey,  we’re  ALL  OUT 
ON  A  LIMB  HERE  ANYWAY,  aren’t  we? 
I’m  going  to  predict  a  few  things  here  and 
in  about  ten  years  we’ll  all  get  back  to¬ 
gether  and  see  if  I  was  right...  O.K?  And, 
what  the  hell,  if  I  was  wrong,  you  can  all 
CANE  MY  LITTLE  BUTT,  O.K?  I  say 
this...  things  are  going  to  get  a  lot  worse 
in  America.  People  are  going  to  keep  dy¬ 
ing  and  the  country  is  going  to  become  a 
darkish  nightmare  land  like  something 
out  of  a  bad  T.V.  movie.  Why?  Because 
we  will  continue  to  let  child  molesters 
and  abusers  roam  the  land  screwing  up  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  kids  and  turning  them 
into  lost  souls. 

Just  read  the  life  histories  and  profiles 
of  suspected  and  convicted  murderers. 
They  were  almost  all  severely  abused  as 
children.  Things  are  going  to  get  worse  be¬ 
cause  our  government  doesn’t  want  to 
spend  any  money  to  build  and  man  new 
prisons  or  mandate  reasonable,  uniform 
sentencing.  And  by  the  way,  what  is 
this  “three  strikes  and  you’re  out”  crap? 
Crime  is  going  to  KEEP  GETTING 
WORSE  UNTIL  EVERYBODY  KNOWS 
THIS  SIMPLE  CONCEPT. ..ONE 
STRIKE  AND  YOU  ARE  OUT!  There 
are  no  real  deterrents  in  our  society,  face 
it.  I  know  the  facts,  I’ve  seen  the  research 
and  I  have  sat  through  the  same  sociolo¬ 
gy  classes  you  all  have  and  I’m  telling 
you  this...  you  can’t  let  a  criminal,  a  mur¬ 
derous  animal  EXIST  on  the  streets  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  commit  at  least 
three  crimes  (if  he  gets  caught)  before  he 
pays  a  real  price.  Hey,  let’s  just  declare 
open  season  on  us  all.  Let’s  just  all  remove 
the  locks  from  doors  at  home  and  hang 
“CRIMINALS  WELCOME”  signs  out. 
Hell,  we  might  as  well,  because  by  the 
time  the  government  and  media  get  done 
with  us  we  won’t  be  able  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  in  our  own  homes  anyway. 

And  finally,  I  predict  that  the  majority 
of  this  great  country  will  become  extinct 
through  a  long,  protracted  mass  suicide. 
Yes,  I  said  suicide.  If  you  LET  someone 
kill  you,  is  that  not  suicide?  If  we  continue 
to  vote  people  into  office  that  ALLOW 
murderers  to  walk  the  streets,  is  that  not 
taking  a  hand  in  our  own  deaths?  If  we 
let  the  powers  that  be  divert  our  attention 
away  from  the  real  issues  to  the  extent 
that  we  get  our  heads  blown  off  in  a  drive 
by  shooting...  is  that  not  suicide?  Wake  up 
Valpo,  wake  up  LaPorte,  wake  up  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  party  is  over. 

That  hermit  option  is  looking  better  all 
the  time. 


Singer’s  death  leaves 
Generation  X  ambivalent 

by  Jerry  Davich 
Spectator  Cartoonist 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  on  top  of  the 
ashes  of  what  once  was  Kurt  Cobain’s  body,  a 
retrospect  glance  through  prose-colored  glass¬ 
es  is  order.  For  those  of  you  still  diligently 
swimming  in  the  mainstream  of  the  music 
world’s  offerings,  Cobain  was  the  lead  singer 
and  driving  force  of  the  alternative  rock  band 
Nirvana.  His  suicide,  after  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  a  month  earlier,  on  April  6,  could  quick¬ 
ly  be  chalked  up  to  just  another  rock  star  who 
couldn’t  handle  what  fame  bought  him.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  the  rock’n’roll  hall  of  shame,  a 
few  pressing  thoughts  are  emerging  after  the 
fact. 

Although  Kurt,  and  Nirvana,  almost  sin- 
glehandedly  energized  what  was  becoming  a 
lethargic  rock  scene,  the  price  once  again  was 
the  same  that  Jim  Hendrix,  and  later  Sid  Vi¬ 
cious  of  the  Sex  Pistols,  had  to  pay. ..their  life. 
Not  to  say  that  the  music  was  the  impetus  for 
death  in  as  much  as  the  trappings  of  celebri¬ 
ty  that  adorn  the  stardom.  Kurt  may  have 
committed  suicide  even  if  he  wasn’t  such  a 
rock  icon,  he  was  definitely  a  troubled,  alien¬ 
ated  man.  He  could  have  been  pumping  octane 
in  Seattle,  with  only  his  guitar  to  mourn  his 
death,  when  he  decided  to  pull  the  trigger. 
But,  since  he  was  elected  as  a  voice  of  a  gen¬ 
eration,  that  being  Generation  X,  his  lyrics  of 
alienation  only  alienated  Kurt  the  voice,  from 
Kurt  the  man. 

Cobain  spewed  anger  resentment  toward 
not  only  his  world  around  him,  but  himself 
also.  His  gloomy,  existential  outlook  on  real¬ 
ity  was  mostly  amplified  by  his  fans  after  his 
suicide  in  what  appears  to  be  a  form  of  in¬ 
stant  Karma.  Fans  usually  reflect  the  artist 
like  the  artist  usually  reflects  his  times.  Kurt 
wasn’t  behind  the  proverbial  looking  glass, 
nor  in  front  of  it.  He  simply  was  the  looking 
glass  in  his  time. 

Today’s  generation  is  not  allowed  heroes, 
not  even  the  fabricated  plastic  ones  of  earlier 
eras.  Their  doubt  and  cynicism  impedes  their 
hope  for  a  world  of  despair  that  they  inherit¬ 
ed  like  a  condemned  house  on  a  vacant,  isolated 
lot.  Although  a  rock’n’roll  sociologist  would 
state  that  this  cynicism  and  sarcasm  is  also  a 
way  of  coping  with  a  tragedy;  this  defense 
mechanism  only  masks  deeper  sentiments 
which  they  are  finding  to  tap  into.  These  kids 
have  been  cauterized  by  alienation  so  as  not  to 
feel  the  pain,  but  in  the  process  they  have  not 
discovered  how  to  feel. 

Not  hope  or  optimism,  not  even  compassion 
will  come  from  Cobain’s  death.  His  body  lay 
dead  for  three  days  before  it  was  found,  but  the 
only  resurrection  was  that  of  his  bands  music 
sales.  Sales  have  more  than  tripled  since  his 
suicide.  Not  only  does  his  death  demonstrate 
that  virtue  bows  to  vice,  but  also  the  tragic  no¬ 
tion  that  the  next  generation  in  our  society,  in¬ 
cluding  his  3-year-old  daughter,  may  attempt 
to  idolize  not  only  Cobain  the  singer,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  his  dreary  outlook  on  life  as  a 
whole. 
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North  Central’s  wild  life 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 

Purdue  University  North  Central’s  pond  is  a  calm  place  to  study  or  relax. 


With  the  onset  of  warm 
weather,  activity  around  the 
Dond  has  increased.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  arrival  of  many  an¬ 
imals,  birds,  bees,  and  yes, 
even  snakes. 

Dr.  Joe  Camp,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology,  has  confirmed 
that  the  snakes  are  by  the 
pond;  these  snakes  are 
non-venomous  water  snakes 


and  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
The  snakes  will  defend  them¬ 
selves  if  cornered  or  harassed. 
Normally  they  will  head  for  the 
water  if  approached;  however, 
at  this  time  of  year  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lie  in  the  sun  and 
don’t  move  very  quickly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer,  they  will 
rarely  be  seen. 

Bees  are  also  a  potential 


problem.  According  to  Univer¬ 
sity  Police  Chief  Howard 
Bashore,  the  bees  are  aggres¬ 
sive  and  students  should  be 
aware  of  the  danger. 

On  nature’s  gentler  side,  at 
least  one  pair  of  wild  geese 
have  made  the  PU/NC  pond 
home  for  the  summer.  They 
have  plenty  of  food  and  should 
not  be  fed. 


Game  room  spurs  debate 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 

For  some  it’s  the  library,  outside 
on  the  picnic  tables,  the  cafeteria, 
or  even  the  smoker’s  room.  Other 
students  choose  the  game  room  for 
studying  or  spending  their  free 
time. 

The  Game  Room  is  a  supervised 
recreational  room  in  the  LSF  Build¬ 
ing  where  a  number  of  indoor  ac¬ 
tivities  take  place.  Available  for 
student  use  are  pool  tables,  ping 
pong  tables,  fooseball  tables,  board 
games,  playing  cards,  video  arcade 
and  pinball  machines. 

The  Game  Room  serves  as  a 
recreational  facility  for  students 
primarily  when  the  student  has  a 
break  in  between  classes.  A  sur¬ 


vey  of  20  students  who  frequently 
use  the  game  room  found  that  the 
average  amount  of  hours  spent 
there  for  one  day  was  from  two  to 
three  hours,  in  between  classes. 
Students  surveyed  averaged  12 
credit  hours  of  classes  this 
semester. 

The  idea  of  spending  a  student’s 
free  time  in  the  Game  Room  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  books  has  led  to 
many  debates  on  just  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  educational  priority  is  to 
that  individual.  Should  a  border¬ 
line  average  student  who  doesn’t 
have  the  best  study  habits  be 
spending  two  or  three  hours  of 
study  time  in  the  game  room?  Is 
spending  time  in  the  game  room 
more  important  to  a  student  than 
their  education? 


Composition  students  score  higher 


“All  My  Children”  fills  TV  area 


English  composition  students  at 
PU/NC  outscored  all  other  college 
test  groups  in  a  national  essay 
exam  taken  last  spring. 

In  April  1993,  six  on-campus 
English  102  classes  took  the  na¬ 
tional  essay-writing  test  supplied 
by  CAAP  (College  Assessment  of 
Academic  Proficiency).  On  a  scale 
of  1  Oowest)  to  6,  the  Purdue  stu¬ 
dents  averaged  3.41.  Other  groups 
all  scored  lower-including  2-year 
colleges  (3.01)  and  4-year  colleges 
(3.30). 

For  the  test,  each  student  wrote 
two  twenty-minute  essays  on  as¬ 
signed  topics.  Essays  were  then 
judged  on  how  well  the  writer  hem- 
died  the  issue,  organized  material, 
supported  his/her  position,  and 
demonstrated  command  of  the  lan¬ 


guage. 

The  other  colleges  used  for  com¬ 
parison  include  public  and  private 
institutions  from  all  regions  of 
U.S.A.  Over  84  percent  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  institutions  were 
full-time  students. 

As  any  composition  student 
knows,  English  100,  101  and  102 
are  writing  intensive.  Or,  as  one 
student  put  it,  “I’ve  written  more 
here  in  one  semester  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  my  life!”  Apparently 
the  practice  is  paying  off  in  in¬ 
creased  skill. 

Students  who  were  involved  in 
the  test  may  stop  in  the  Letters 
and  Languages  Office  to  pick  up  a 
report  of  their  individual  scores. 

For  information  contact  Dr. 
Buckler. 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

One  of  the  most  popular  daytime 
programs  on  television  has  a  l<5yal 
fan  base  here  at  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  North  Central. 

It’s  a  devoted  following,  and  it’s 
“like  men  watching  sports,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  female  student. 
“All  My  Children,”  the  soap 


which  is  watched  just  about  every 
day  during  the  noon  hour,  brings 
more  people  into  the  television  area 
during  that  time  period  than  any 
other. 

Not  knowing  why  there  was  such 
a  following  for  this  program,  I  felt 
it  might  not  hurt  to  spend  one  day 
just  observing  the  crowd. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  television 


area  about  10  minutes  before  the 
show,  I  found  the  area  very  quiet 
and  bare,  due  mainly  to  a  lot  of 
people  still  being  in  class. 

As  classes  were  slowly  letting 
out  for  the  noon  hour,  the  crowd 
around  me  started  to  get  bigger. 
Soon  I  was  sitting  with  a  group 
that  was  fully  interested  in  the 
happenings  of  Erica  Kane  and  the 


rest  of  the  people  in  the  fictitious 
town  of  Pine  Valley. 

They  began  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  plot  lines  in  the  program  to  try 
to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  occasionally  would 
make  comments  to  their  friends 
about  what  was  happening  during 
that  show. 

The  crowds  usually  vary  in  size, 


according  to  one  student,  she  said 
crowd  size  usually  depends  on  the 
story  line  that  day. 

Soon  it  was  a  little  bit  after  one, 
and  the  group  left  for  their  next 
class.  Everything  returned  to  nor¬ 
mal. 

But  for  that  one  hour  everyday, 
the  TV  becomes  the  bubble  of  a 
soap  fan’s  dreams. 


Drug  policy  panel  discussion  packs  lounge 

.  ,  Tvr .TnHcrp  f!hanala  made  a  closing 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central  Student 

“It  is  time  to  get  into  the  fire,” 
said  Fred  Patten,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  at  PU/NC,  to  the 
large  crowd  of  students  attending 
the  April  13  Wednesday  Lunch  se¬ 
ries  panel  discussion  on  “Drug  Pol¬ 
icy  in  America.”  He  was  referring 
to,  and  spoke  in  favor  of.  the  con- 
versial  idea  of  legalizing  drugs. 

“The  existing  policy  is  a  failure.” 
Patten  added: 

“It  is  ridiculous  to  tell  people 
what  to  do  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home.  Next  they  have  to  pro¬ 
hibit  cigarettes,  since  we  lose 
400,000  people  annually  to  that.” 

Assistant  Psychology  Professor 


Richard  Millar  moderated  the  pan¬ 
el,  which  consisted  of  LaPorte 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Wal¬ 
ter  Chapala,  Joseph  Mills  III,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  Drug  Free  Indiana, 
Purdue  Calumet  physics  student 
Mark  Frishe,  and  Patten. 

“The  biggest  crowd  I  have  seen 
all  year,”  said  an  anonymous  stu¬ 
dent  in  regard  to  the  significant 
mass  of  students  and  faculty  that 
had  gathered  up  in  the  LSF 
Lounge,  not  leaving  one  single  chair 
empty.  The  students  were  eager  to 
hear  the  panel  discussing  the  cur¬ 
rent  drug-related  policies,  and  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  them.  The 
participants  could  all  agree  that 
the  current  drug  policy  needs  al¬ 
ternative  ways,  but  they  strongly 


disagreed  on  the  methods. 

“The  current  policy  does  not 
work,  and  is  directed  by  emotions 
with  a  strong  approach  on  punish¬ 
ment  that  is  not  a  deterrent  to  the 
crimes,”  Mark  Frishe  said. 

Commission  Director  Joseph 
Mills  said  that  he  did  not  feel  ille¬ 
gal  drugs  were  the  significant  prob¬ 
lem  area. 

“Our  real  problem  is  the  alcohol, 
that  causes  far  more  damage  than 
the  illegal  dregs  can  ever  do.  Pro¬ 
hibition  would  work  better  than 
anything,”  Mills  said. 

Patten,  however,  emphasized  the 
different  solution  on  how  to  slow 
down  the  drug  problem: 

“Legalize  the  drugs  so  that  the 
government  can  control  the  sub¬ 
stances  instead  of  the  underworld. 


Right  now  the  products  quality  can¬ 
not  be  controlled,  legalizing  drugs 
will  not  eliminate  them  from  soci¬ 
ety,  but  the  current  system  creates 
more  problems  than  it  does  good,” 
Patten  said. 

“It  also  has  to  do  with  freedom. 
Make  use-not  abuse,”  he  said. 

“I  have  a  comment  to  freedom,” 
Judge  Chapala  argued.“Freedom 
goes  until  it  interferes  with  some¬ 
body  else’s  freedom.  The  serious 
problems  are  the  legal  drugs.  How 
can  we  control  cocaine  when  we 
can  not  even  control  alcohol?” 

The  panel  took  off  in  a  heated 
discussion,  where  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  contributed  with  their  own 
arguments  on  how  to  solve  the  drug 
problem.  Even  the  audience  got 
highly  involved  in  the  argument. 


Judge  Chapala  made  a  closing 
statement,  after  several  questions 
from  the  students. 

“You  are  a  good  caliber  of  people 
that  can  see  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  want  to  be  focused  on  what 
we  want  to  accomplish  and  not 
dump  any  solution,”  he  said. 

“This  is  a  topic  that  needs  to  be 
discussed  on  all  levels,”  said  Peggy 
Novotny,  wellness/substance  abuse 
prevention  coordinator  at  PU/NC. 

“People  can  not  leave  it  up  to  the 
legislation  to  decide,  and  every¬ 
body  needs  to  take  responsibility 
over  the  situation.  That  is  why  I  ar¬ 
ranged  this  panel,”  Novotny  said. 

“It  is  horrible  when  people  can’t 
even  walk  on  the  streets  anymore." 
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National  Service  gears  up  for  students  -  and  others,  too 


by  Harry  Straight 
Special  Correspondent 
College  Press  Service 

“Uncle  Sam  wants  you.  Earn 
credit  for  college  tuition  while  serv¬ 
ing  your  country.” 

If  those  words  conjure  up  images 
of  boot  camps,  baggy  green  fatigues 
and  10-mile  hikes  with  a  50-pound 
pack  on  your  back,  think  again. 
This  isn’t  a  recruitment  message  for 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  it’s  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  President  Bill  Clinton 
to  get  involved  in  grassroots  com¬ 
munity  service. 

The  service  program  that  Clinton 
signed  into  law  last  year  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  reality  this  year.  Through 
the  newly  formed  AmeriCorps  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Corporation  for  Nation¬ 
al  and  Community  Service  plans  to 
offer  $150  million  in  federal 
grants  in  1994  to  com¬ 
munity  service 
programs 
i  n 
a  1  1 
5  0 

states. 

For  a 


porters  hoped  it  would  be  at  first, 
there  are  plans  to  double  the  fund¬ 
ing  to  $300  million  in  1995,  $500 
million  in  1996  and  $700  million  in 
1997,  which  would  allow  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  part.  However,  those 
figures  are  not  certain  since  pro¬ 
grams  and  funding  must  be  justi¬ 
fied  through  the  congressional  ap¬ 
propriations  process  every  year. 

At  the  bill  signing,  Clinton  said 
he  hoped  that  “national  service  will 
remain  throughout  the  life  of  Amer¬ 
ica  not  as  a  series  of  promises,  but 
a  series  of  challenges,  across  all 
the  generations  and  all  walks  of 
life  to  help  push  to  rebuild 
our  troubled  but  won 
derful  land.” 

Since 


ter,  and  how  do  you  measure  that?” 
Allen  said. 

Several  successful  ideas  came 
out  of  a  pilot  program  last  summer 
called  the  Summer  of  Service, 
which  engaged  1,500  young  people 
in  16  different  community  servic 
projects  in  12  different  cities. 

“The  city  of  Boston’s  City  Year  is 
in  many  ways  the  closest  national 
model  to  the  type  of  experi¬ 
ence  the  president  has 
been  interested 
in  provid- 
i  n  g 


year  s 
worth  of 
service,  as 
many  as 
20,000  partic¬ 
ipants  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  small 
salary,  roughly 
$8,000  annually, 
basic  health  care 
coverage,  child-care 
support  if  needed, 
and  $4,725  in  educa¬ 
tional  benefits.  The 
program  also  will  repay 
student  loan  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  service  and  is  open 
to  any  U.S.  citizen  17  or  old¬ 
er. 

If  everything  goes  as 
planned,  AmeriCorps  will  en¬ 
sure  a  domestic  service  program 
that  will  surpass  the  Peace  Corps 
at  its  height  of  popularity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Clinton’s  advisers.  The 
Peace  Corps  currently  has  about 
6,000  members  in  worldwide  ser¬ 
vice  now. 

“The  Peace  Corps  was  never 
more  than  16,000,  yet  it  had  such 
a  dramatic  influence  on  America’s 
perception  of  itself.  We  hope  that 
we  will  do  as  good  a  job  as  the  Peace 
Corps  and  have  the  same  impact,” 
said  Rick  Allen,  the  program’s  se¬ 
nior  adviser  and  a  deputy  assis¬ 
tant  to  President  Clinton. 

During  his  campaign,  Clinton 
made  a  strong  push  for  Ameri¬ 
Corps,  which  became  law  last 
September  when  he  signed  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  Community  Service 
Trust  Act.  Although  AmeriCorps 
isn’t  as  big  as  Clinton  and  his  sup- 


then, 
AmeriCorps 
has  been  working  on 
the  details  for  putting  the 
programs  in  place.  Summer  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  up  and  running  by 
June  with  full-scale  operations  in 
place  by  the  fall,  Allen  said. 

The  kind  of  work  available  to 
participants  will  be  limited  only  by 
the  imagination  of  the  service  agen¬ 
cies  that  win  grants. 

Participants  could  find  them¬ 
selves  tutoring  inter-city  kids, 
building  parks  and  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities,  helping  immunize  children 
in  rural  areas,  reDairine  homes  for 
the  elderly,  delivering  food  to  shut- 
ins  -  in  short  just  about  any  kind  of 
community  service. 

“When  we  ask  for  grant  applica¬ 
tions  we’re  going  to  be  looking  at 
the  quality  of  the  idea.  It  is  going 
to  make  a  real  difference?  Getting 
things  done  in  the  community  is 
the  principal  criteria.  We  want  to 
know  how  it  will  make  things  bet- 


na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1 
services,”  Allen 

said. 

Started  three  years  ago  by 
two  Harvard  Law  School  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  project  consists  of  teams 
of  volunteers  made  up  of  young 
people  from  widely  diverse  back¬ 
grounds. 

They  work  in  the  local  schools 
in  tutoring,  mentoring  and  after¬ 
school  enrichment  programs.  The 
participants  range  from  those  who 
graduated  from  the  top  of  the  class 
at  Eastern  colleges  to  an  inner-city 
youth  who  was  shot  in  a  gang  inci¬ 
dent  and  nearly  died. 

In  Texas,  89  volunteers  under 
the  existing  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America  (VISTA)  program  put 
together  an  immunization  team 
and  under  the  direction  of  the 
health  department,  immunized 
104,000  children.  Texas  Gov.  Ann 
Richards  thought  so  much  of  the 
program  that  she  put  together  a 
year-round  Texas  Health  Corp. 

In  Maryland,  the  only  state  in 
the  country  that  requires  commu¬ 
nity  service  to  graduate  from  high 
school,  the  governor’s  Office  on  vol- 
unteerism  won  a  grant  last  summer 
for  a  project  in  Baltimore. 


Dr.  Marilyn  Smith,  director  of 
the  project,  said  75  participants 
worked  in  civic  projects  that  tack¬ 
led  a  variety  of  problems,  from 
health  to  the  environment. 

In  partnership  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  City  Department  of  Health, 
they  educated  320  children  at  sites 
throughout  the  city  in  such  areas  as 
sexuality,  the  consequences  of  sex¬ 
ual  activity,  substance  abuse  and 
nutrition.  Volunteers  also  reno¬ 
vated  two  recreation  centers,  and 
worked  on  building  basketball 
courts,  repainting  walls  and  re¬ 
pairing  furniture. 

“I’ve  worked  on  college  campus¬ 
es  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  students  really  want 
to  get  involved,”  Smith  said. 
“We  only  had  two  weeks  to  re¬ 
cruit  volunteers  and  we  had 
hundreds  of  applicants.” 
Smith  is  now  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  state  commission  set 
up  to  run  the  Ameri¬ 
Corps  grant  program. 
“The  thing  about 
AmeriCorps  is  that 
it’s  not  just  for 
young  people.  It’s 
for  people  of  all 
ages,  and  anyone 
can  use  those 
educational 
benefits,”  she 
said. 

AmeriCorps  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  volunteers 
for  four  main  areas: 

•  Education,  which  includes  im¬ 
proving  early  childhood  develop¬ 
ment  to  get  kids  ready  for  school 
and  aiding  children  already  in 
school  in  maximizing  their  achieve¬ 
ments. 

•  Public  Safety,  with  a  focus  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  incident  of  violence  by 
making  schools  safe  and  involving 
youths  in  prevention  areas  as  well 
as  providing  substance  abuse  coun¬ 
seling  and  education.  In  crime  con¬ 
trol,  participants  would  work  to  re¬ 
duce  specific  crime  problems  such 
as  drug  dealing,  domestic  violence, 
crimes  against  senior  citizens  and 
child  abuse. 

•  Human  Needs,  such  as  provid¬ 
ing  independent  living  assistance 
and  health  care  to  the  homebound 
elderly,  people  with  disabilities  and 
people  living  with  AIDS.  It  would 
also  involve  improving  health  of 
low-income  communities  by  offering 
preventive  health  services  and  pre¬ 
natal  care,  parenting  education  and 
health  care  to  families  of  young 
children  through  home  visits.  Vol¬ 
unteers  would  also  work  to  help 
homeless  people  by  providing  shel¬ 
ter  support,  assistance  in  moving 
into  permanent  housing  and  relat¬ 
ed  services. 

•  Environment,  by  revitalizing 


neighborhoods  by  creating  and 
maintaining  recreation  areas,  green 
spaces,  and  community  gardens; 
eliminating  environmental  risks 
through  education,  testing  and 
cleanup;  and  reducing  waste 
through  energy  management  ef¬ 
forts,  recycling  and  other  conser¬ 
vation  measures.  The  program 
would  also  help  conservation  ef¬ 
forts  by  conserving  and  restoring 
public  lands,  forests,  rivers, 
streams  and  wetlands;  making 
parks  more  accessible  through  trail 
maintenance,  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements,  and  sampling,  map¬ 
ping,  monitoring  and  recording  air 
and  water  quality  and  status  of 
groundwater,  land,  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  resources. 

The  1994  summer  pilot  program 
will  be  called  Summer  of  Safety 
and  focus  on  public  safety  needs. 
AmeriCorps  hopes  to  have  3,000 
participants  involved  in  such  crime 
prevention  activities  as  boarding 
up  abandoned  buildings,  painting 
over  graffiti,  and  working  with  lo¬ 
cal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  de¬ 
velop  anti-crime  strategies  for  spe¬ 
cific  areas  such  as  playgrounds, 
public  transportation  points  and 
other  public  gathering  spots. 

AmeriCorps  plans  to  start  allo¬ 
cating  year-long  grants  by  July  1 
with  most  programs  starting  in 
September  or  October. 

Each  state  will  be  eligible  for  a 
shore  of  the  grant  money  on  a  pro¬ 
portional  basis,  with  larger  states 
getting  more.  A  certain  number  of 
national  projects  can  also  compete 
for  grant  money  outside  of  the  state 
programs.  One  example  might  be 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Allen  said. 

While  AmeriCorps  executives  ex¬ 
pect  states  to  conduct  their  own 
aggressive  recruitment  programs, 
those  interested  in  participating 
can  contact  AmeriCorps’  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  office  and  have  their 
names  added  to  a  national  pool  of 
volunteers  by  writing  1100  Ver¬ 
mont  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20525  or  calling  1-800-94-ACORPS 
for  more  information. 

“We  will  encourage  the  grant  ap¬ 
plicants  to  draw  from  this  nation¬ 
al  data  pool,”  Allen  said. 

Participants  can  work  1,700 
hours  full-time  over  nine  months  or 
part-time  for  900  hours  over  two 
years.  College  students  can  stretch 
their  service  to  three  years  and  still 
qualify  for  the  full  education  bene¬ 
fits. 

Eli  Segal,  AmeriCorps’  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  says  he  hopes  the 
program  will  capitalize  on  the  ide¬ 
alism  of  the  nation’s  youth. 

“It’s  ultimate  moral  purpose  is 
getting  things  done  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,*  he  said. 
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Professor  adds  depth  to  new  class 


Zengkai  Dong 


by  Jonas  Thor 
North  Central  Student 

This  fall,  a  new  history  class  with 
a  different  orientation  will  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

The  course,  History  241,  “Asia 
in  the  Modem  World,”  emphasizes 
on  East  Asia,  in  particular  China 
and  Japan,  and  will  be  taught  by 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  Zengkai  Dong,  who  has  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  to  share  with 
students. 

“This  class  will  address  the  need 
for  improved  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  We  need  to  pay 
close  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  Asia,  where  a  closer  connection 
will  have  impact  on  our  economy,” 
Dong  said. 

Dong  was  bom  in  Shanghai,  fin¬ 
ished  his  basic  education  in  China, 
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where  he  taught  English  and  West¬ 
ern  Civilization  on  the  college  lev¬ 
el.  In  1985,  he  received  a  one-year 
grant  to  do  research  in  America. 
He  chose  to  attend  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  West  Lafayette. 

“It  was  meant  to  be  a  shorter 
program,  but  I  ended  up  staying 
and  finished  my  masters  while 
practicing  as  a  teaching  assistant 
for  Harold  P.  Woodman,  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  history  at  West 
Lafayette,”  Dong  said. 

“In  China,  Purdue  degrees  are 
highly  respected,  and  since  re¬ 
search  there  is  limited,  my  research 
interest  brought  me  here,”  he  said. 

In  1992,  Dong  left  West 
Lafayette  and  started  teaching  his¬ 
tory  here  at  PU/NC.  After  finish¬ 
ing  a  Ph.D.  last  year  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Studies  program,  with  a  con¬ 
centration  in  American  business 
and  economic  history,  Dong  went 


back  to  China  on  a  visit  last  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
nine  years. 

“To  a  Westerner,  China  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world,  but  a  lot  had  changed 
since  I  lived  there,”  Dong  said. 

“It  is  developing  more  of  a  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  society,  though 
most  people  still  only  have  bikes  in¬ 
stead  of  cars.  People  have  a  lot 
more  modernities  than  they  used 
to  have,  like  phones  and  color  TV,” 
he  added.  “I  noticed  a  lot  more 
taxicabs,  and  the  department 
stores  are  better  stocked.  The 
Western  influence  is  moving  in.” 

An  economic  historian,  Dong 
could  not  help  but  notice  the  dra¬ 
matic  economic  growth  in  China: 
“The  economy  grew  13  percent  last 
year,  and  there  is  far  more  private 
enterprise  than  nine  years  ago. 
China  is  changing  to  more  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  market,  and  en¬ 
trepreneurial  environment.  They 
have  tremendous  growth  of  foreign 
capital,”  he  said. 

However,  the  financial  status 
between  individuals  is  in  some  cas¬ 
es  different  in  comparison  to  the 
U.S.A.:  “A  professor  has  a  very  re¬ 
spected  position  in  China,  but  even 
a  taxi  driver  is  making  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  money,”  Dong  said. 

Even  though  almost  1.2  billion 
people  in  China  are  experiencing 
some  changes,  it  is  still  a  relative¬ 
ly  controlled  society.  “It  is  a  disci¬ 
plined  society  with  strong  family 
values,  and  a  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure  to  conform,”  Dong  said. 

“But  that  is  also  to  an  advan¬ 
tage.  People  are  easy  to  organize, 
and  very  future  oriented.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  family-whole  here 
it  is  more  on  the  individual,”  he 
said. 

“I  noticed  a  closer  connection, 
and  a  shorter  distance  between 
U.S.A.  and  China,  even  though  it 
takes  a  whole  day  to  fly  there.  It 
is  time  to  have  a  little  more  expo¬ 
sure  on  that  country  over  here, 
and  educate  people  about  East 
Asia,”  he  added.  “It  would  be  nice 
to  start  some  kind  of  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  and  one  day  I  would  like  to 
go  back  there  and  guest  lecture.” 


Chancellor  signs  agreement 
with  Ivy  Tech 


An  agreement  allowing  the 
transfer  of  course  credits  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  insti¬ 
tutions  was  signed  April  21 
by  the  Chancellors  of  Purdue 
University  North  Central  and 
Ivy  Tech  State  College  North¬ 
west.  The  agreement,  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Jan.  1, 1994,  states  that 
courses  in  14  subject  matter 
areas  will  satisfy  require¬ 
ments  at  both  Ivy  Tech  and 
PU/NC. 

Students  who  complete 
coursework  or  programs  at  Ivy 
Tech  now  will  be  able  to  make 
a  smooth  transition  to  an  as¬ 
sociate  or  bachelor’s  degree 
program  at  Purdue  North 
Central.  In  the  past,  not  all 
credits  would  transfer  toward 
a  degree. 

An  additional  benefit  is 
that  students  might  take 
courses  at  both  institutions  si¬ 
multaneously  in  order  to  finish 
their  degrees  in  the  most  cost¬ 
and  time-efficient  manner. 

The  agreement  recognizes 
as  transferrable  courses  many 
of  the  introductory  courses  in 
accounting,  biology,  business, 
chemistry,  computer  literacy, 
communication,  economics, 
English,  marketing,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  psychology, 


sociology  and  statistics.  More 
courses  may  be  added  to  this 
list  in  the  future. 

“I  am  very  excited  about 
this  agreement,  which  will 
promote  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  our  residents,”  said 
Ivy  Tech  Northwest  Chancel¬ 
lor  Darnell  Cole.  “It  represents 
a  major  milestone  for  both  in¬ 
stitutions  as  we  strive  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwest  Re¬ 
gion..” 

Pointing  to  economic  bene¬ 
fits,  PU/NC  Chancellor  Dale 
W.  Alspaugh  added:  “The  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Hoosiers  in  high¬ 
er  education  remains  below 
the  national  average.  This 
puts  Indiana  at  great  disad¬ 
vantage  as  our  state  competes 
for  new  high-paying  jobs.  We 
hope  that  this  partnership  and 
the  resulting  ease  of  access 
will  encourage  more  and  more 
residents  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  higher  education.” 

Alspaugh  said  PU/NC  will 
be  signing  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment  with  Ivy  Tech  North- 
central  in  South  Bend  in  the 
near  future. 


Congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the 
Class  of  ‘94 

—  The  Spectator  Staff 
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Today’s  women  more  involved  in  construction 


Construction  traditionally  has 
been  thought  of  as  a  male  domain, 
but  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central,  women  students  are  mak¬ 
ing  significant  inroads.  In  PU/NC’s 
construction-related  majors  of 
Building  Construction  Technology, 
Architectural  Technology  and  Civ¬ 
il  Engineering  Technology,  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  current  students 
are  female. 

“I’ve  asked  the  women  why  they 
want  to  go  into  this  field,  but  I’ve 
never  gotten  a  real  straight  an¬ 
swer,”  said  Bill  Strenth,  visiting 
instructor  ofbuilding  construction 
technology  and  sponsor  of  PU/NC’s 
Student  Construction  Club.  “Gen¬ 
erally,  they  say  because  it  is  inter¬ 
esting.  Also,  the  pay  is  higher  than 


in  some  other  fields.” 

The  curriculum  trains  people  for 
management  and  supervisory  po¬ 
sitions  rather  than  construction 
skills.  Students  work  toward  two- 
year  associate  degrees,  taking  such 
courses  computer-aided  drafting 
and  design,  surveying,  blueprint 
reading,  estimating  and  construc¬ 
tion  fundamentals,  as  well  as  a 
general  core  of  mathematics, 
physics,  English  composition,  tech¬ 
nical  writing  and  other  subjects. 
Graduates  are  ready  for  entry-lev¬ 
el  positions  in  contracting  and  en¬ 
gineering  firms. 

Outside  of  class,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  Construction  Club.  At  present, 
Strenth  said,  the  club  has  32  mem¬ 


bers,  about  half  of  them  women. 

Although  in  existence  less  than 
two  years,  the  Construction  Club 
has  racked  up  an  impressive  list  of 
accomplishments,  highlighted  by 
the  April  20  hosting  of  the  Annu¬ 
al  Educators’  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  Indiana.  Students 
and  faculty  from  six  university  con¬ 
struction  programs  attended,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the 
construction  industry. 

The  club’s  other  activities  during 
the  past  year  ranged  from  building 
a  cardboard  boat  for  Michigan 
City’s  annual  Summerfest  boat  race 
to  attending  state  and  national  con¬ 
struction  industry  meetings.  At  the 
national  conference  of  the  Nation- 
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al  Home  Builders  Association  in 
Las  Vegas  last  fall,  the  project  pre¬ 
sented  by  Chris  Coil  (Michigan 
City),  Elisa  Risner  (Rensselaer), 
Ronald  Van  Denburgh  (Wanatah), 
placed  fourth  in  the  Construction 
Management  Marathon.  Also  on 
the  project  team  but  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference  were  Peg 
Bruszewski  (Westville)  and  Susan 
Gustafson  (Valparaiso).  Earlier  this 
spring,  Coil,  Karen  Behenna  (La- 
Porte)  and  Mariann  Pittman 
(Portage)  attended  the  national  As¬ 
sociated  General  Contractors  con¬ 
ference  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Club  members  also  found  time 
this  year  to  cosponsor  the  “Block 
Kids”  competition  for  the  second 
year,  inviting  elementary  school 


children  to  design  and  build  a 
miniature  building  using  small  in¬ 
terlocking  blocks.  Depending  on 
their  career  interests,  club  mem¬ 
bers  also  are  active  in  local  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  or  the  Association 
of  General  Contractors.  Working 
with  these  groups,  they  have  spon¬ 
sored  booths  at  area  home  and 
garden  shows.  They  have  also  vis¬ 
ited  with  high  school  students 
about  opportunities  available  at 
PU/NC. 

Van  Denburgh  was  elected  club 
president  for  the  coming  year,  with 
Bruszewski  vice  president.  Other 
officers  are  Susan  Flesvig  (Crown 
Point),  secretary;  and  Larry  Nimetz 
(Valparaiso),  treasurer. 
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Arts  and  Amusements 


Talk  to  Me 

by 

Denise  Underwood-Martine 

On  April  17  I  attended  the  PU/NC  Honors  Convocation.  This  an¬ 
nual  event  honors  students  and  faculty  with  the  presentation  of 
various  awards  and  scholarships.  One  group  of  students  receiv¬ 
ing  awards  that  day  were  the  winners  of  the  23rd  Annual  Writ¬ 
ing  Contest.  All  that  talent  in  one  room!  I’m  telling  ya,  I  had  to 
wear  sunglasses. 

And  the  envelope  please: 

Class  I:  English  Composition  —  Non-research  paper 
First  Place  -  Susan  Beardsley 
Second  Place  -  Peg  Bruszewski 
Third  Place  -  Mark  Smith 

Class  II:  Research  Paper 
First  Place  -  Gregory  Pantale 
Second  Place  -  Susan  Beardsley 
Third  Place  -  Mitchell  Alix 

Class  III:  Original  Essay 
First  Place  -  Sharon  Koelm 
Second  Place  -  Sandra  Ransom 
Third  Place  -  Larry  Nimetz 

Class  IV:  Poetry  Prize 

First  Place  (Carol  D’Aloisio  Poetry  Prize  -  Denise  Underwood- 

Martine 

Second  Place  -  Denise  Underwood-Martine 
Third  Place  -  Sharon  Koelm 

Class  V:  Short  Fiction 
First  Place  -  B.  Ruth  Martin 
Second  Place  -  Sharon  Koelm 
Third  Place  -  Edward  Pinder 

John  Stanfield  Award 
Sharon  Koelm 

Applause!  Applause! 

(Go  on,  put  the  paper  down  and  clap  your  hands) 

So,  if  you  know  any  of  these  people  and  see  them  in  the  hallways 
or  classrooms,  grab  them  and  give  them  a  great  big  congratulatory 
kiss.  I  know  that  sounds  a  bit  weird,  but  don’t  worry:  they’re  writ¬ 
ers,  they  understand  weird.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  one  of 
these  people,  give  yourself  a  big  congratulatory  kiss,  or  grab  an¬ 
other  winner,  or  grab  yourself,  or  kiss  your  dog,  or  whatever.. .See 
what  I  mean  about  weird?  Seriously,  congratulations  to  all  the  win¬ 
ners  and  thanks  to  all  who  entered  the  contest  this  year. 

Right  about  now,  you  might  be  asking  yourself,  “Okay,  so  all 
these  people  won  awards  for  writing  and  I  plan  to  kiss  as  many 
as  I  can.  But  what  did  they  actually  write?  And  where  can  I  read 
it?”  In  the  1994  edition  of  Portals,  the  literary  journal  of  PU/NC, 
that's  where.  The  journal  will  be  available  by  late  summer  or  ear¬ 
ly  fall,  and  you  can  find  it  in  our  library  or  contact  anyone  in  the 
English  department  or  Writing  Center  for  a  copy.  In  addition  to 
the  winning  entries  from  the  writing  contest,  other  student  work 
will  be  published.  Some  of  you  have  never  heard  of  Portals?  Or 
the  writing  contest?  Well,  let’s  talk  to  a  couple  of  people  who  can 
tell  you  all  you  need  to  know. 

Dr.  V.P.  Loggins,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  is  the  director 
of  the  Writing  Contest  and  editor  of  Portals.  The  1994  issue  will 
mark  Dr.  Loggins’  second  year  as  editor.  He  describes  the  jour¬ 
nal  as  “a  first  rate  student  publication.. .a  showcase  for  what  we’re 
doing  on  this  campus  in  terms  of  student  writing.”  When  asked 
what  his  vision  for  the  journal  has  been  during  this  time,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “My  real  interest  is  to  get  into  the  public  domain  the 
best  writing  being  produced  at  the  PU/NC  campus.  That’s  always 
been  the  goal  and  that  remains  the  goal  with  me.”  In  addition,  Dr. 
Loggins  has  spruced  up  the  look  of  the  journal  in  order  to  “give  it 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  a  professional  publication  and 
bring  it  into  a  class  with  other  literary  magazines  from  other  uni¬ 
versity  campuses.”  Dr.  Loggins  added  that  “Barbara  Lootens 
was  really  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  both  the  contest  and 
the  journal,  and  I’ve  tried  to  take  what  Prof.  Lootens  and  others 
Lave  done 


and  to  continue  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  reach  for  a  lev¬ 
el  of  excellence  here  at  PU/NC.”  In  the  future  Dr.  Loggins  would  like 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  submissions  and  to  expand  the 
categories  of  entries  so  that  the  journal  can  achieve  a  wider  variety. 

Marc  Kniola,  student  editor  and  judge  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  recent  changes  in  both  the  contest  and  the 
journal.  A  few  years  ago,  Marc  decided  to  get  involved  to  help  bring 
about  a  way  for  the  contest’s  judging  process  to  become  more  impar¬ 
tial.  He  explained  that  the  new  system  is  based  on  what  you  write, 
not  who  you  are.  “The  faculty  editor  receives  the  entries  and  keys  them 
by  number.  The  editor  is  not  a  judge  and  the  judges  never  see  the 
names  of  the  authors.  Each  work  is  judged  on  its  individual  merit  by 
using  a  point  system.”  Marc  feels  the  process  has  been  made  as  fair 
as  possible,  which  increases  the  professionalism  of  the  contest  and, 
in  turn,  the  journal.  He  wants  all  students  to  know  that  they  can  en¬ 
ter  as  many  categories  as  many  times  as  they  wish.  The  contest  is 
includes  literary  as  well  as  technical  categories,  so  he  urges  students 
to  “go  ahead  and  enter,  there’s  nothing  to  lose.”  Marc’s  hope  is  that 
Portals  ,  with  its  professional  look  and  quality  content,  will  continue 
to  prove  that  “  the  writing  being  done  at  PU/NC  is  equal  to  that  be¬ 
ing  done  at  any  other  university  and  that  PU/NC  is  not  just  some  ‘corn¬ 
field  college’.  We  have  talented  people  here  writing  great  stuff.” 

There  you  have  it  —  Literary  Journal  101.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
take  the  time  to  read  Portals,  not  only  the  1994  issue,  but  previous 
issues  as  well.  Marc  is  right ,  this  is  great  stuff-PU/NC’s  best. 

Again,  congratulations  to  this  year’s  winners  and  a  thousand  thank 
yous  to  everyone  who  worked  so  hard  on  creating  the  23rd  volume  of 
Portals. 

Well  kids,  hang  in  there,  finals  will  be  over  soon  and  we  can  all  throw 
our  pencils  out  the  window.  Until  next  fall... 


Learning  Sign  Language 

Join  instructor  Linda  Paul  for  six  free  classes  teaching  the  ba¬ 
sics  of  communicating  in  sign  language.  Ms.  Paul  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  services  for  the  LaPorte  schools.  She  has  been  a 
signer  since  1986  and  has  taught  signing  at  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  and  in  the  New  Prairie  and  LaPorte  school  systems. 

May  19  May  26  June  2  June  9  June  16  June  23 
5:30  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m.  in  the  meeting  room  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library 
For  more  information,  call  873-3040  or  873-3049 


The  LaPorte 

Little  Theatre 

The  Odd  CoupCe 
May  6-8,  13  -  15 
Doors  open  7:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  $7  adults 
$5  students 
Reservations  call  362-5113 


The  John  G.  Blank 

Center  for  the  Arts 

9th  Annual  Juried  Exhibit 
by  Area  Artists  Association 
through  May  9 
312  E.  8th  Street 
Michigan  City 


Bookmarks  at 
Noon 

Pat  Carlisle  from  Purdue 
North  Central  reviews  A 
Marriage  Made  in  Heaven 
'or  Too  Tired  for  an  Affair) 
by  Erma  Bombeck.  One  of 
America’s  most  popular  and 
enduring  humorists  reflects 
on  43  years  of  marriage. 
Friday,  May  27  at  noon  at 
the  Michigan  City  Public 
Library,  100  E.  4th  Street. 


1994  Canterbury  Summer  Theatre  Season 

Lend  Me  a  Tenor 
June  22  -  July  2 
Nunsense 
July  6  -  July 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum 

July  13  -  July  23 

The  Mikado 

July  27  -  July  30 

Anything  Goes 

August  3  -  August  13 

The  Elephant  Man 

August  17  -  August  20 

For  ticket  information  call  874-4269  beginning  June  13  or  write  The  Festival  Players  Guild,  PO  Box 

157,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360 


Community  Theatre  Guild  of  Valparaiso  presents 

The  Sound  of  Music 

April  29-30 

Eric  Brant,  director 
Box  office  opens  April  11 
Curtain  time:  Friday  and  Saturday  8:15  p.m. 

Sunday  2:30  p.m. 

At  the  Memorial  Opera  House 

For  more  information,  call  464-1636. 
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Convocation  winners  announced 


Full-time  winners  were:  Donna 


by  Ken  Peterson 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  awarding  of  scholarships 
and  the  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  by  both  students  and  faculty 
highlighted  the  Purdue  University 
North  Central  Honors  Convocation 
on  Sunday,  April  17,  in  the  Library 
Student  Faculty  Building. 

Thirteen  scholarships  and  nine 
awards,  including  those  to  out¬ 
standing  teachers,  were  presented 
during  the  hour-long  ceremony. 

The  Goliard  award  was  split  into 
two  categories:  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  students.  This  year’s  part- 
time  winners  were:  Carla  Cook, 
Laura  Darda,  Rebecca  Deardorff, 
Nancy  Farthing,  Vicky  Hodge, 
Sharon  Koelm,  Janet  McIntosh, 
Diana  Riley,  Tammy  Taylor  and 
Michael  Zolvinski. 


Wozniak,  Joseph  Stratmann,  Mark 
Smith,  Donald  Rush,  Ronald 
McKinley,  James  Mance,  Jordan 
Kisner,  Elise  King-Lynch,  Michelle 
Dougherty,  Phillip  Budrick  and  Su¬ 
san  Beardsley. 

Beardsley  also  finished  first  in 
the  class  one  English  Competition 
Non-research  Paper  Division,  and 
was  second  to  Gregory  Pantale  in 
the  class  two  Research  Paper  Di¬ 
vision. 

Sharon  Koelm  won  first  place  in 
class  three  Original  Essay  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  Sandra  Ranson  finishing 
second. 

In  the  poetry  division,  the  first 
place  award  was  named  in  honor  of 
former  instructor  Carol  D’Aloisio, 
who  was  killed  in  an  accident  this 
past  year.  The  winner  was  Denise 
Underwood-  Martine.  B.  Ruth 
Martin  was  the  winner  of  the  short 


fiction  award,  and  Sharon  Koelm 
won  the  John  Stanfield  Award. 

Winners  of  the  Student  Senate 
Scholarships  were  Sharon  Foust, 
Gregory  Panatale  and  Nancy 
Clark-Will. 

Accounting  Club  Scholarship 
winners  included  Jennifer  Bonner, 
Michelle  Dougherty,  Bonnie  Mil¬ 
am  and  Charles  Scott. 

The  Indiana  GPA  Society  Award 
went  to  Pamela  Peercy,  while  Va¬ 
lerie  West  and  Carolyn  Peterson 
Bailey  won  the  Patricial  M.  Daly 
and  Ruth  Mitnick  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arships  respectively. 

Cindy  Peng  took  home  the 
Robert  Carr  Memorial  Scholarship, 
while  Betty  Vania  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Ned  L.  and  Mildred  Tatum 
Davies  Award. 

Rachel  Harmon  received  the 
Kingwood  Hospital  Scholarship, 
while  Mark  Kniola  won  the  John  J. 


Stanfield  Award.  Joanna  Arndt  and 
Melinda  Levack  each  took  the  Mur- 
dock-Woodward  Award,  and  the 
Eleanor  Sutton  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  went  to  Tricia  Noble. 

Jumana  Ashy,  Gail  Branscum, 
Nancy  Clark-Will  and  Mary  C. 
Wood  won  the  Harold  C.  Moran 
Scholarship  Trust.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Guides  Awards  went  to:  Gail 
Barker,  Deanna  Bingham,  Kaye 
Mosley,  Philip  Miziniak  II,  Tran 
Anh  Nguyen,  James  Ranee,  Joseph 
Romero  and  Randy  Tastet. 

Terri  Holt  and  Sandra  Werner 
took  the  Student  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  Awards,  while  Ann  Gano 
and  Barbara  Halle  were  named 
winners  of  the  Future  Educators  of 
the  Year. 

Gail  Barker  and  Terri  Holt  won 
the  Purdue  Alumni  Association 
North  Central  Scholarships  for  full¬ 
time  students.  Part-time  recipients 


include:  Janis  Crittendon,  Bonnie 
Milam,  Lynne  Reglein  and  Mary 
Wood. 

Clerical  and  Service  Staff  De¬ 
pendant  Grants  went  to  Joanna 
Arndt,  Michael  Kniola,  Dawn  Knio¬ 
la  and  David  Machin.  Cindy  Can- 
diano  Dersi  received  the  Greater 
LaPorte  County  Personnel  Associ 
ation  Scholarship. 

The  ceremony  concluded  with 
the  presentation  of  the  outstanding 
teacher  awards.  The  Outstanding 
Part-time  instructor  Awards  went 
to:  Lowell  Barker,  Sandy  Endresm 
Andrea  Kopp,  Jerry  Lewis  and 
Joyce  Stumpe. 

Outstanding  full-time  teacher 
awards  went  to  Patricia  A.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Francine  Z.  Brown,  Puma  C. 
Das,  William  J.  Mack  and  Freder¬ 
ick  C.  Patten. 


Meet  the  Senate 


Philip  J.  Mizimak  II  will  be  next  year’s  Student  Senate  president.  It  will  be  Philip’s  third  year 
at  PU/NC  and  on  the  Senate.  He  transferred  here  from  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette. 
He  is  a  biology  major  with  plans  to  enter  the  physical  therapy  field. 

Diane  Soliday,  next  year’s  Student  Senate  vice-president,  has  been  at  PU/NC  since  1990.  She's 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  3  1/2  years.  She  is  a  business  major  who  is  also  active  with 
Student  Support  Services  (sSs).  She  is  married  and  has  a  14-year-old  daughter. 


Kaye  Mosley,  this  and  next  year’s  Student  Senate  secretary,  is  an  elementary  education  ma¬ 
jor.  This  is  her  second  year  on  the  Senate  and  she  will  graduate  next  fall.  She  epjoys  being 
on  the  Senate  because  she  feels  helping  people  is  her  second  nature.  She  believes  everyone 
has  potential  but  you  have  to  strive  for  it. 


Dee  Bingham  will  be  next  year’s  Student  Senate  treasurer.  This  will  be  her  fifth  and  last  year 
on  the  Student  Sentate,  because  she  will  be  graduating.  Dee  wants  the  students  to  feel  free 
to  bring  and  suggestions  or  concerns  to  her  that  they  may  have,  and  wants  to  thank  everyone 
that  helped  to  elect  her. 


Lavina  T.S.  Parks  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  BLS  program  with  a  major  in  communications. 
The  1994-95  school  year  will  commemorate  her  second  term  in  a  Student  Senate  position.  When 
not  at  work,  Lavina  is  an  active  member  of  various  campus  based  clubs/organizations.  She  en¬ 
joys  participating  in  many  extracurricular  activities  in  the  areas  of  the  arts  and  theater  arts. 


Shelia  Valencia  Williams  is  a  45-year-old  mother  of  two  children  and  two  grandchildren.  She 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Michigan  City  and  wants  to  “be  something  special  to  everyone”  when 
she  finishes  college.  She  also  thanks  everyone  who  voted  for  her. 


Denny  Miller,  a  student  in  the  pre-nursing  program,  ran  for  Senate  because  she’d  never  par¬ 
ticipated  much  in  extracurricular  activities  in  her  previous  school  careers.  She  is  a  1974  grad¬ 
uate  of  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette  with  a  B.A.  in  English  and  is  working  towards  her 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  pre-nursing.  She  believes  a  person  should  contribute  “as  much  to  the  group 
of  which  they  are  a  part  of,"  and  is  very  excited  about  her  first  year  in  the  Senate. 


Edward  Bau  lives  in  Knox,  Ind.  He  wanted  to  be  a  Student  Senator  in  order  to  be  more  involved 
in  making  decisions  concerning  the  students.  He  believes  there  are  three  types  of  people:  the 
ones  who  make  things  happen,  the  ones  who  watch  things  happen  and  the  ones  who  have  no 
idea  what  is  happening.  He  feels  he  is  the  type  that  makes  things  happen. 


Jodi  L.  Barenthin  is  a  single  mother  of  three  children.  She  has  two  sons,  ages  14  and  12  and 
a  daughter,  age  9.  She's  an  aerobic  instructor  who’s  been  a  student  at  PU/NC  since  1939.  This 
is  her  first  year  on  the  Senate;  she  hopes  the  students  will  express  their  thoughts  more  as  to 
what  they’d  like  to  see  happen  around  campus  this  coming  year. 


Shelia  Witten,  who  was  been  at  PU/NC  since  1990,  returns  to  the  Senate  for  her  third  year.  She 
has  an  Associate’s  degree  in  general  business  accounting  and  is  working  towards  a  certificate 
in  human  resource  management  and  a  BLS  degree. 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 
Student  Senate  President  Gail  Barker  awards  Gregory  Pantale. 


COMPUTER  USERS.. . 

Do  you  have  a  modem? 

Do  you  need  somewhere  to  call? 

On-line  help  on  hundreds  of  topics! 
Downloadable  programs,  graphics  and  more! 

Play  on-line  games  with  other  users! 

Talk  about  everything  from  Amiga  to  Z-Modem ! 

24  Hours  a  Day  •  7  Days  a  Week 
300-14.4  K  Baud  Rate  (N,  8,  1) 

Pune  Master  BBS 

219.879.9570  •  219.879.5795  •  219.926.4202 

Lake  Front 

219.874.5141 

Magicland  BBS 

219.879.7184  ; 

Michiana  On-Line 

219.873.0994  •  219.878.9123  •  219.929.1922 

Mike’s  Host  Mode 

219.873.1949 

Night  Visions  BBS 

219.879.1569 

The  Crystal  Cave 

219.778.4281 

The  Iron  Fortress 

219.872.9590 
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Former  inmate  graduates  here  at  PU/NC 


The  subject  of  this  story  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  PU/NC  campus  who 
transferred  here  from  an  off  cam¬ 
pus  program.  He  receives  his  de¬ 
gree  this  semester  after  attending 
classes  on  this  campus  for  the  past 
two  years. 

He  has  been  in  the  classroom 
with  you.  He  has  heard  your  opin¬ 
ions  and  shared  his.  You  accepted 
him  for  a  peer  and  many  of  you  be¬ 
came  his  friends.  You’ve  shared 
meals  in  the  lunch-room  and 
laughed  at  his  jokes  as  he  has 
laughed  at  yours. 

You  have  listened  to  his  presen¬ 
tations  and  contributions  in  class 
valued  them  and  learned  from  him, 
as  we  all  as  young  adults  learn 
from  each  other.  He  has  blended 
into  the  scene  of  our  academic 
memories  for  life  as  do  so  many 
during  this  part  of  our  careers. 

But  he  will  not  let  me  use  his 
name  for  this  story  because  it  will 
only  prove  to  label  him  to  those 
who  are  closed  of  mind  and  blind  to 
progression  and  change.  He  is 
afraid  that  this  disclosure  would 
only  prove  to  further  stigmatize 


his  chances  at  success.  So  I  will  call 
him  “chained,”  due,  as  this  story 
will  reveal,  to  the  fact  that  just  be¬ 
cause  someone  is  not  incarcerated, 
it  does  not  mean  that  he  is  free  and 
forgiven.  This  is  the  story  of  a  for¬ 
mer  inmate  who  began  his  aca¬ 
demic  career  in  the  program  at 
Westville  Correctional  Center. 

Q:  Chained,  is  there  anything 
that  you  would  like  to  clear  up  in 
the  way  of  misconceptions  about 
the  WCC  education  program  that  I 
may  have  missed  in  previous  arti¬ 
cles? 

A:  “First  of  all  I’d  like  to  say 
that  I  didn’t  like  some  of  your  ar¬ 
ticles.  You  missed  the  boat  in  that 
last  one  “A  Day  in  the  Life  Of  by 
making  it  sound  like  prisoners  got 
it  too  easy.  You  didn’t  mention 
anything  about  how  the  biggest 
problem  there  is  being  cut  off  from 
your  family  and  loved  ones  and  not 
being  able  to  concentrate  on  stud¬ 
ies.  Regardless  of  what  everybody 
thinks,  you  really  don’t  have  all 
that  much  free  time  and  then  there 
is  all  the  noise  to  deal  with  because 
it  is  really  overpopulated.  If  you 


don’t  have  something  to  do  Dept,  of 
Corrections  will  find  you  some¬ 
thing.  Westville’s  not,  but  most 
prisons  are  labor  camps  to  start 
with. 

“Another  thing  I’d  like  to  men¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  just  because 
someone  is  arrested  and  put  in 
prison  it  doesn’t  mean  that  they 
are  automatically  going  to  be  raped 
or  turn  bi  or  homosexual  while 
they’re  there.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  go  through  the  system 
that  never  have  to  deal  with  those 
kind  of  things  a  lot!  The  other 
main  thing  I’d  like  to  say  is  that  not 
everybody  in  jail  is  a  violent  of¬ 
fender  or  trying  to  get  over  on  any¬ 
one  all  the  time.  These  things  and 
kinds  of  people  do  exist  but  every¬ 
one  out  here  (at  PU/NC)  wants  to 
categorize  all  inmates  the  same 
and  that  is  wrong.” 

“My  crime  was  a  possession 
charge.  I  got  seven  years  for  a 
bunch  of  ditch  weed  I  picked  right 
here  off  a  ditch  bank.” 

(Ditch  weed  is  the  term  used  by 
locals  for  the  marijuana  that  grows 
wild  in  Indiana.  This  plant  is  left 


over  from  World  War  II  when  it 
was  grown  for  the  hemp  to  make 
rope  and  allegedly  has  no  THC  con¬ 
tent.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  justice  is  being 
served  when  an  inmate  receives  an 
education? 

“Define  justice.  Was  justice 
served  when  a  woman  did  a  life 
sentence  for  making  bathtub  gin 
during  Prohibition?  You  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  lot  of  the  individu¬ 
als  who  go  to  prison  come  from  bro¬ 
ken  homes  and  single  parent  fam¬ 
ilies  and  never  really  had  a  chance 
at  an  education  to  begin  with.  Most 
are  lower  class  families  who 
wouldn’t  be  there  to  start  with  if 
they  had  had  enough  money  to  buy 
their  way  out  of  it  to  start  with.  Is 
justice  served  there?” 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell 
us  about  the  differences  of  going  to 
school  in  there  as  compared  to  out 
here  that  is  not  obvious? 

“I  thought  it  was  hard  in  there 
going  to  school,  but  it’s  just  as  hard 
out  here.  When  you’re  there  you 
think  that  freedom  is  your  only 
problem  or  goal  and  that  if  you  can 


get  out  it  will  all  be  easier.  But  it’s 
not.  The  punishment  never  stops. 
It’s  not  enough  to  be  cut  all  that 
time  from  your  loved  ones  and  from 
society  but  when  you  get  out  people 
still  want  you  to  be  sorry  for  what 
you  did  whether  they  know  the 
crime  or  not.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  to  some  what  you  did; 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  record 
makes  you  a  second-class  citizen 
in  some  circles.” 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add  in  closing? 

“Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
didn’t  get  a  time  cut  for  my  educa¬ 
tion.  I  went  to  college  before  I  went 
to  prison  and  picked  it  back  up 
while  I  was  there  and  since  I’ve 
been  out  here  I’ve  continued  to  go 
for  the  degree  and  try  to  pay  bills. 
It  hasn’t  been  easy  because  you’re 
still  restricted  in  many  ways  and 
when  you  look  for  work  you  have 
that  big  time  gap  in  your  work 
record  to  deal  with  and  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  even  give  you  a  chance 
when  they  hear  of  the  record. 

“I’d  just  like  to  know  how  much 
punishment  is  enough.” 


FDA  considers  regulation  of  cigarettes 


by  Tony  Ross 
North  Central  Student 
Cigarettes  are  no  more  addictive 
than  a  cup  of  coffee  or  dessert,  said 
tobacco  executives  when  addressing 
Congress  recently. 

Then  give  a  longtime  smoker 
who’s  tried  to  kick  the  habit  un¬ 
successfully  several  times  a  slice 
of  cheesecake  or  a  cappuccino  every 
morning  instead  of  a  drag  on  a 
cigarette.  See  what  kind  of  reac¬ 
tion  you  get. 

Odds  are,  not  a  very  pleasant 
one. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  effects  of 

V  ^  X  > 

Senate  Says 

by  Kaye  Mosley 
Well,  here  we  are,  only 
one  week  left  We  in  the 
Senate  are  very  pleased 
with  our  past  year.  Last 
week  we  held  our  elec¬ 
tions  for  new  officers. 
The  new  president  is 
Philip  Miziniak  II.  Vice- 
president  is  Diane  Soli- 
day;  secretary  is  Kaye 
Mosley  and  Dee  Bing¬ 
ham  is  treasurer.  We  are 
all  excited  about  next 
year  and  look  forward 
to  helping  you. 

Finally,  good  luck  with 
your  finals!  And,  as  al¬ 
ways,  if  you  need  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  stop  in  our 
office  (LSF  132)  any¬ 
time!  Hope  to  see  you  all 
next  year! 


smoking  have  reached  a  national 
battle  stage.  Efforts  in  trying  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  harm 
of  secondhand  smoke  have  been 
documented  for  a  few  years  now, 
and  results  are  beginning  to  show 
as  communities  begin  no  smoking 
policies  in  restaurants,  public  build¬ 
ings  and  so  on. 

In  an  effort  to  save  some  400,000 
lives  a  year  from  the  effects  tobac¬ 
co  smoke,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  pondering  the 
idea  of  regulating  cigarettes.  If  the 
FDA  determines  that  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  control  the  amount  of  nico¬ 


tine  in  cigarettes  in  order  to  hook 
smokers,  it  could  label  the  chemi¬ 
cal  a  drug. 

If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the 
FDA  begin  regulating  cigarettes, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  millions  of 
smokers  who  have  been  hooked  by 
the  tobacco  companies  over  the 
years.  For  this  reason,  cigarettes 
should  not  be  banned. 

Instead,  effects  should  focus  on 
the  ways  to  prevent  smoking,  make 
the  aware  of  its  effects,  and  help 
smokers  overcome  their  addictions. 

New  regulations  are  already  be¬ 
ing  considered  as  mentioned  be¬ 


fore.  However,  if  Congress  is  to  do 
any  regulating,  why  not  make  a 
comprehensive  federal  law  that 
would  ban  smoking  in  all  public 
buildings,  including  restaurants 
and  work  places— except  for  in  des¬ 
ignated,  separately  ventilated 
smoking  rooms?  Smoking  would  be 
allowed  only  in  private  homes  and 
vehicles. 

In  addition,  Congress  should  also 
try  to  eliminate  government  sub¬ 
sides  to  tobacco  industries.  Instead, 
the  money  should  be  used  to  help 
smokers  kick  the  habit  and  crack 
down  on  retailer  who  sell  cigarettes 


to  minors. 

Congress  will  have  some  serious 
thinking  to  on  the  smoking  crisis 
facing  the  nation.  And  it  doesn’t 
help  matters  when  top  tobacco  ex¬ 
ecutives  present  argumentative 
principles  to  Congress  in  order  to 
keep  business  going.  Even  the 
Philip  Morris  President,  William 
Campbell  is  a  smoker.  Maybe  a 
change  for  the  better  can  start  is 
Campbell  will  quit  smoking  “cold 
turkey”  himself. 

Maybe  somebody  should  should 
send  him  slice  of  “cheesecake”  as  an 
incentive. 


This  man  wants  YOU! 


Each  week  hundreds  of  letters  ar¬ 
rive  in  Waseca,  Minn.,  from  all  over 
the  world.  Men  and  women  are  writ¬ 
ing  Robert  Mishek,  founder  of  In¬ 
ternational  Penn  Pals,  asking  him  to 
find  a  pen  pal  here  in  the  USA. 

Letters  arrive  from  every  conti¬ 
nent.  They  arrive  from  men  and 
women  between  20  and  90  years  of 
age,  who  are  anxious-  to  write  to 
someone  in  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  these  requests,  In¬ 
ternational  Pen  Pals  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  two  unique  directories  with 
hundreds  of  these  names.  Each  name 
includes  age,  sex  and  complete  mail¬ 
ing  address.  Every  address  is  current 
since  the  directory  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  mail  received  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  directories  have  been 
compiled  by  age  groups.  Directory 
No.  1  includes  names  and  addresses 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  54  years  of  age.  Directory 


No.  2  includes  names  and  addresses 
for  men  and  women  between  ages 
55  and  90  years  of  age. 

Both  International  Directories  are 
available  today  —  to  any  adult  in 
the  U.S.  who  would  like  to  be  a  Pen 
Pal  with  someone  in  another  country. 
Owners  of  the  International  Pen  Pal 
Directory  are  free  to  write  as  many 
Pen  Pals  as  they  wish  and  from  any 
of  the  countries  included  in  the  di¬ 
rectory. 

Now,  Robert  Mishek  islooking  for 
adults  from  the  U.S.  who  will  write 
letters  to  answer  the  mail  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  flood  his  Waseca  mailbox. 
It’s  easy  to  do  by  using  the  new  di¬ 
rectories  he  has  compiled. 

To  receive  free  details  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pen  Pal  Directories,  send 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
to:  Robert  Mishek,  International 
Pen  Pals,  RR  3  Box  220,  Waseca, 
Minn.,  56093. 


Robert  Mishek 
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Wild  Kingdom 


By  Anthony  Rubino,  Jr. 


Baby  talk —  baby  talk—  it's  a  wonder  you  can  walkl— Buddy  Hinton,  on  Cindy  8rady's  lisp 


Go  ahead,  let  off  a  little  steam.  Write  to  Mr.  College.1 

Q.  Dear  Mr.  Collese:  Having  just  read  your  "8rady  Bunch  Fun  Quiz"  I  must  respond 
with  disgust.  You  question  why  anyone  would  waste  their  time  readins  and  taking 
the  quiz.  Well  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  that  imbecilic  quiz?  How  much 
time  did  you  waste  for  that?  Actually,  the  entire  (paper  the  column  appeared  in) 
sucks!  PLEASE!  Such  effort  put  forth  astounds  me! — Kim,  New  York,  NY 
A.  Dear  Klm-Miester:  Yikesl  Chill  Klmsterl  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  pop  a 
vessel  over  this  or  anything.  I  KNOW  KIMI  Maybe  this'll  cheer  you  upl 

Which  of  the  following 
I  statements  was  NOT  made 
during  a  Brady  Bunch  episode? 

□  Mom  always  says,  "Don't  play  ball  in  the 
house."  O  Oh,  my  nose!  Q  More  tequilla, 
Jan?  □  Damn  it  Cindy!  Don't  make  me  beat 
the  hell  out  of  you  again!  Q  Bobby,  would 
you  please  pass  the  heroin?  No  you 
knuckle-head,  not  the  cocaine,  the 
HEROIN!  O  You  know  what  they  say:  date 
a  butcher  and  get  good  meat. 


MR.  COLLEGE'S 


2  Six  kids.  IWo 
bedrooms. 
One  bathroom. 
How  come  they 
didn’t  kill  each 
other? 


A)  They  were  heavily  sedated  with  generous  portions 
of  hash-laden  brownies  before  each  episode. 

B)  Alice  carried  a  disciplinary  bull  whip,  sawed  off 
shotgun,  and  baseball  bat  in  her  beehive  at  all  times. 

C)  They  did.  There  was  a  forth  Brady  girl.  Sadie  Brady 
was  killed  by  Greg  during  a  vicious  battle  over  a  can  of 
extra  strength  hair  spray. 
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Get  your  question  answered  by  Mr.  College! 

Send  questions,  comments,  and  tidings  of  good  cheer  (Kim)  to: 
Mr.  College  •  P.O.  Box  431  •  Gaithersburg  MD  •  20884-0431 
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THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Card  holding 
5  City  near  Milan 
g  Gem  surface 

14  Nautical  term 

15  First  place 

16  Win  by  —  (edge 
out) 

17  Sch.  mil.  gp. 

18  Approach 

19  Like  some  roofs 

20  Money  south  of 
the  border 

21  Stand 

23  Check  or  coat 
beginning 
25  Slip  past 
28  Occur 
31  Monk  s  title 

33  Topers 

34  Related 
maternally 

35  Beloved  ones 

37  It  follows  dry  or 
tommy 

38  Serve  food 

39  Sunbeam 

40  Championship 

42  Mornings  for 
short 

43  " —  were  the 
days  ..." 

45  Eastern  ruler 

46  Small,  secluded 
streets 

48  Make  a  choice 

49  Discovers 

50  Makes  jubilant 

52  Bjorn  of  tennis 

53  Scolds 

56  Stravinsky 
60  Broadside 

62  From  —  to 
riches 

63  Appellation 

64  Pittsburgh 
product 

65  Writer  James 

66  Tied 

67  Concise 

68  Permits 

69  Dispatched 

DOWN 

1  Persist  in 
nagging 

2  Afr.  plant 


3  Earns  after 
expenses 

4  Enhance 

5  Soup  ingredient 

6  " —  a  Grecian 
Urn" 

7  Transaction 

8  As  to 

9  Lethal 

10  Ekberg  and 
Bryant 

11  "Anything 
Goes" 
composer 

12  Comp.  pt. 

13  Actor  Danson 

22  Bring  up 

24  Wide  awake 

26  Taken  away 

27  Chemical 
compounds 

28  Turned  into 

29  Glossy  paint 

30  Composer  of 
“Honeysuckle 
Rose" 

31  Banquet 


32  Funny  Martha 

35  Slump 

36  Guide 

41  Fantasizes 
44  Party  giver 
47  Martin  and  Allen 
49  Red  ink  items 
51  School:  Fr. 


52  Produce 

54  Russ,  sea 

55  Frenzy 

57  Handed  over 

58  Augury 

59  Landlord's  due 

60  Concorde 

61  Consumed 
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Date  rape  seminar  sheds  light  on  subject 

by  Bob  Franko  rOOIlU  onlf  iniT.  Ll  .1  .  . 


1 


by  Bob  Franko 
North  Central  Student 

College  and  high  school  women 
are  victims  to  date  rape  more  than 
any  other  assault,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  continue  to  grow.  Such  was 
the  topic  of  a  community  luncheon 
held  at  Carter  Hospital  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana  on  April  7. 

The  first  of  the  three  speakers 
was  Karen  Tomusk,  Charter  Hos¬ 
pital  community  relations  special¬ 
ist.  Tomusk  spoke  of  date  rape  as 
two  issues:  assault  and  secrecy. 

Citing  fear,  powerlessness  and 
self-doubt,  Tomusk  discussed  the 
assault  issue  and  its  most  common 


result,  self-blame.  “We  blame  the 
victim  because  it’s  safer  for  us,” 
said  Tomusk;  while  discussing  the 
doubt  and  denial  a  victim  faces, 
not  only  in  herself,  but  in  those 
with  which  she  confides. 

Tomusk  then  went  on  to  discuss 
the  assault  symptoms  one  com¬ 
monly  finds  in  date  rape  victims: 
nightmares,  constant  bathing  and 
hyperarousal. 

After  the  assault,  Tomusk  said  a 
victim  enters  the  second  issue  of 
date  rape,  secrecy  versus  reveal¬ 
ing  the  attack.  The  victim  may 
choose  to  keep  the  attack  secret  by 
isolating  herself  from  others  and 


seeking  no  support.  “Especially  if 
she  sees  the  assailant  again,”  said 
Tomusk,  “will  the  victim  choose  se¬ 
crecy.”  However,  if  she  chooses  to 
reveal  the  attack,  the  victim  not 
only  has  to  relive  the  experience, 
she  may  have  to  face  convincing 
family,  friends  and  the  police  of 
the  attack. 

A  second  panelist  was  Charlette 
Conjelko  of  The  Caring  Place,  a 
shelter  for  women  victim  to  assault 
and  rape  in  Lake  and  Porter  coun¬ 
ties.  Conjelko  spoke  on  date  rape 
particularly  among  teens,  dis¬ 
cussing  what  is  and  is  not  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  a  healthy  relationship.  Con¬ 


jelko  presented  the  dilemma  a  teen 
faces  in  a  relationship  wit  the  “can 
he  do  this  or  that?”  question  she 
may  ask  herself  when  confronted 
with  a  forceful  date.  Conjelko  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  teen  should  have 
specific  limitations  already  set  in 
her  mind  before  the  date  ever 
starts.  This  way,  said  Conjelko,  the 
teen  is  better  able  to  recognize  ad¬ 
vances  and  aggression  in  her  date. 

Bernard  Carter,  from  the  Lake 
County  Prosecutor’s  Office  then 
spoke  on  the  difficulty  a  victim  has 
in  proving  an  assault  ever  took 
place.  Should  a  case  get  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  Carter  said  there  often  is  dif¬ 


ficulty  in  prosecuting  the  assailant, 
due  to  lack  of  evidence.  In  most 
cases,  said  Carter,  the  victim  has 
no  physical  signs  of  the  attack  that 
other  rape  victims  suffer.  Another 
difficulty  Carter  discussed  was  that 
the  defending  lawyers  are  often 
successful  in  arguing  that  the  al¬ 
leged  victim  gave  consent  to  having 
sex. 

Among  the  approximately  60 
people  in  attendance  were  school 
counselors  and  principals,  social 
workers  and  police  officials.  The 
luncheon  was  part  of  Charter  Hos¬ 
pital’s  monthly  “Lunch  n’  Learn” 
program. 


Congratulations, 

Class  of  ‘94! 


Hyde  Park  F orum  winners 


by  Michele  Guerra 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

Students  had  a  chance  to  speak 
their  minds  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central  on  Sat.,  April  9th  - 
and  be  judged  on  it.  For  the 
11th  year,  PU/NC  hosted  the  Hyde 
Park  Forum,  which 
was  designed  to 
give  students  the 
experience  of  pub¬ 
lic  speaking. 

Dr.  Scott  Smith- 
son,  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  used 
a  quote  from  Emer¬ 
son  to  describe 
Hyde  Park  Fo¬ 
rum, “We  spend  all 
of  our  time  getting 
ready  to  live  but  we 
really  never  live.” 
he  then  went  on  to 
say,  “Hyde  Park 
Forum  gives  it’s 
participants  a 
chance  to  live  up  to 
the  challenge  of 
public  speaking  and 
they  all  do.” 

Most  partici¬ 
pants  this  year 
were  from  one  of 
the  Communication 
114  sections,  but  there  were  others 
who  just  wanted  the  challenge. 

Over  45  students  competed,  and 
their  speech  topics  ranged  from 
rock  groups  to  holiday  traditions. 
Their  talks,  which  were  required  to 
be  between  3.5  and  5.5  minutes  in 
length,  were  then  evaluated  by 
three  judges,  and  the  top  three  out 
of  10  speakers  in  each  room  were 


given  awards. 

The  first  place  winners  this  year 
were:  Kari  Bult,  Jim  Jones,  Meg 
Demeyer,  Kim  Smith,  Chris  Cies- 
lak.  They  all  received  Hyde  Park 
t-shirts  and  were  asked  to  give 
their  speeches  again  to  be  video¬ 
taped  for  future  use. 


Second  place  winners  were  Kent 
Boruff,  Jim  Kelley,  Melinda 
Guernsey,  Ryan  Behenna  and 
John  Reynolds,  who  all  received 
Hyde  Park  hats. 

Third  place  winners  who  re¬ 
ceived  Hyde  Park  window  decals 
were  Keri  Marrs,  Duncan  Pinnell, 
Suzette  Keen,  Peter  Hicks  and 
Connie  Trottier.  All  participants 


were  awarded  a  Hyde  Park 
Achievement  diploma. 

Coordinating  the  event  were  its 
directors,  Scott  Smithson,  Jean- 
Ann  Morton,  secretary  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  and  Languages  section  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Padberg,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communications. 

In  addi¬ 
tion,  there 
were  15 
judges  and  5 
moderators 
who  consisted 
of  both 
PU/NC  staff 
and  experi¬ 
enced  speak¬ 
ers  in  the 
community. 
The  Hyde 
Park  Forum 
was  spon¬ 
sored  this 
year  by  the 
Purdue 
Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Hyde 
Park  Forum, 
which  in  the 
past  has  been 
held  on 
Thursday 
nights,  was 
held  Saturday  because  of  class¬ 
room  space  and  it’s  increasing 
number  of  participants.  Smithson 
said  of  those  who  chose  to  take  the 
challenge, “public  speaking  is  the 
number  one  fear,  but  alot  of  that 
fear  has  to  do  with  creativity  and 
being  able  to  do  something  out  of 
the  norm,  that,  these  participants 
have  conquered.” 


by  Tracey  Mullins 
North  Central  Student 

The  room  suddenly  became  quiet  and  the  first  speaker  was  ready 
to  give  his  speech.  “Wow,  that  was  really  good;  I  hope  I  can  do  that  well,” 
thought  Duncan  Pinnell,  a  contestant  in  the  April  9,  1994,  Hyde  Park 
Forum,  and  a  third-place  winner. 

This  is  Pinnell’s  first  semester  at  Purdue  University  North  Central 
and  his  first  competitive  speaking  contest.  According  to  Pinnell,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Forum  because  he  wants  to  major  in  education  and  he 
thought  this  would  help  him  learn  how  to  speak  better  in  front  of  an 
audience.  “I  also  got  extra  credit  in  one  of  my  classes  for  entering,  so 
I  was  really  excited  about  that,”  he  said. 

Pinnell  was  the  ninth  person  in  his  group  to  speak  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Forum,  which  made  him  nervous,  he  said.  “A  couple  of  the  people  had 
really  good  speeches  so  I  didn’t  think  I  stood  a  chance.”  However,  Pin¬ 
nell  turned  his  nervousness  into  enthusiasm  and  gave  his  speech.  “I 
did  my  speech  on  Why  You  Should  Attend  a  Rock  Concert’,”  he  said. 
Pinnell  enjoys  going  to  see  the  Grateful  Dead  in  concert,  so  he  gave 
a  persuasive  speech  on  why  everyone  should  attend  a  Dead  show. 

He  received  a  third-place  award. 

When  asked  if  he  would  join  the  Hyde  Park  Forum  again,  Pinnell 
replied,  “Oh,  yeah  —  I  felt  really  good  about  myself  afterward;  I  ac¬ 
tually  felt  like  I  accomplished  something.”  He  also  added  that  par¬ 
ticipating  in  school  functions  looks  good  on  a  resume. 


Look,  Ma! 


Spectator  photo  by  Carey  Millsap 


Some  may  think  this  student  has  found  an  easier  way  to 
get  from  Schwarz  to  LSF.  Actually,  he’s  one  of  approx¬ 
imately  10-15  people  who  participated  in  the  Wellness 
Spring  Fling  recently. 


Notice  to  all  financial  aid  applicants 


If  you  applied  for  financial 
aid  by  the  March  1  priority 
date,  and  you  have  submit¬ 
ted  all  documentation  by  the 
request  date,  you  can  expect 
to  receive  a  reply  from  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  office  in  early 
June.  Your  notification  will 
be  estimated,  based  on  full¬ 
time  enrollment  for  the  en¬ 
tire  94-95  academic  year.  The 
actual  amount  of  your  finan¬ 
cial  aid  will  be  finalized  based 
on  the  number  of  credit  hours 
for  which  you  enroll.  If  you 
applied  for  financial  aid  and 
you  are  not  eligible  you  will  be 
informed  of  that  fact  and  will 
be  told  about  alternative  pro¬ 
grams  that  you  or  your  fami¬ 


ly  may  wish  to  pursue. 

Student  loan  applications 
for  94-95  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  financial  aid  office 
after  you  receive  your  notifi¬ 
cation.  You  can  get  a  loan  ap¬ 
plication  either  from  your 
lender  or  from  the  financial 
aid  office. 

A  brochure  will  be  provided 
along  with  your  financial  aid  > 
notification  to  help  you  un¬ 
derstand  you  your  financial 
aid  eligibility  is  determined, 
and  what  procedure  to  follow 
to  receive  the  student  finan¬ 
cial  aid  that  you  are  eligible 
for.  Contact  the  financial  aid 
office  if  you  have  further  ques¬ 
tions. 
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Help  Wanted 


CRUISE  SHIP  JOBS! 

Students  needed!  Earn  $2000+ 
monthly.  Summer/holidays/full¬ 
time.  World  travel.  Caribbean, 
Hawaii,  Europe,  Mexico.  Tour 
Guides,  Gift  Shop  Sales,  Deck 
Hands,  Casino  Workers,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  602-680- 
4647,  Ext.  C147 


SPRING  BREAK 

Cancun,  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Florida  &  Padre! 

110%  Lowest  Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  15  friends  and  your  trip 
is  FREE! 

TAKE  A  BREAK  STUDENT 
TRAVEL 
(800)  328-7283. 


WAYNCOINC. 

“Best  Price  -  Best  Servlet  lor  the  Best  Customers  " 
Air  But  -  Train 


Cruises  /  Tours  /  Charters  All 

WAYNE  E.  WALTERS 


121  West  ttth.  A fchlgsn  City,  IN.  463SO  ■  (2tt)  670-7224  ■  (219)  679  5050 


Lowest  Air  Fares  Domestic  &  International 


Purdue  University  North  Central 


PLACEMENT 

OFFICE 


INTERNSHIPS  —  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

The  Purdue  University  North  Central  Internship  Program  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  summer  and  fall  semesters.  You  can  earn  both  college 
credit  and  an  hourly  wage  while  gaining  some  great  experience.  Interested 
students  may  pick  up  an  application  in  the  Placement  Office. 

JOB  OPENINGS 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  is  looking  for  inves¬ 
tigators  (Indianapolis  location)  through  the  government’s  Outstanding  Schol¬ 
ar  Program.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  earned  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  main¬ 
tained  a  3.5  GPA  or  higher.  Interested  students  or  alumni  may  obtain  more 
information  in  the  Placement  Office. 

For  the  latest  in  job  openings,  check  the  “Hot  Jobs”  board,  located  just 
outside  the  Placement  Office.  The  complete  listings  are  available  inside  the 
Placement  Office. 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  will  be  open  through  the  summer  months.  The 
office  is  located  in  Schwarz  Hall,  Room  40,  and  will  be  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Evening  and  Saturday  hours  by  appointment. 
To  set  up  an  appointment,  call  Gail  Helton  at  (219)  785-5319. 


When  will  it  be  done? 


by  Mary  Kelly 
Spectator  Staff  Writer 

The  birth  of  the  new 
building  has  seemed  agonizingly 
slow  over  the  past  14  months, 
and  it  really  won’t  be  until  the 
summer  of  1995  that  she  will 
look  like  and  integral  part  of  the 
Purdue  North  Central  campus. 

By  then  the  building  will 
be  completed  and  functioning, 
and  the  landscaping,  sidewalks 
and  the  installation  of  new  out¬ 
door  lights  will  be  complete. 

Maybe  by  next  summer 
we  might  even  have  another 
parking  lot;  one  is  planned  for 
the  east  side  of  the  existing  lots. 

We  “Sidewalk  Superin¬ 
tendents”  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  building  every  day 
and  much  of  their  conversation 
was  geared  toward  the  progress. 


This  is  a  group  of  employees, 
staff  and  students  who  take  their 
smoke  breaks  outside  of  Schwarz 
Hall  in  all  kinds  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  were  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence  as  we  watched  the  bulldoz¬ 
ers  move  tons  of  dirt  and  then 
the  construction  of  the  utility  cor¬ 
ridor.  We  felt  that  they  would 
never  get  it  finished,  but  one 
September  27,  they  finally  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  dirt  and  were  were 
relieved. 

We  could  see  how  few 
men  were  working  and  seriously 
wondered  how  they  could  even 
finish  the  building  in  the  allotted 
time.  Apparently  Purdue  won¬ 
dered  about  this,  too.  It  was  then 
that  Purdue’s  Superintendent  Ed 
Christopher  came  on  the  scene. 
He  moved  things  along  by  hiring 


a  bigger  crew. 

After  that,  the  steel  and 
concrete  work  moved  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  But  in  December,  the  weather 
turned  bitterly  cold  and  the  pro¬ 
ject,  at  this  point,  was  two 
months  behind  schedule. 

We  all  thought  that  the 
work  would  come  to  a  halt.  How¬ 
ever,  a  steam  and  propane  heat¬ 
ing  system  was  rigged  up  to  keep 
the  areas  warm  so  that  the  con¬ 
crete  could  set  up.  The  concrete 
trucks  moved  in  the  the  decks 
were  poured. 

We  celebrated  on  March 
8,  when  the  final  portion  of  the 
roof  was  poured. 

Now  that  the  exterior 
walls  are  going  up,  the  superin¬ 
tendents  can’t  see  what’s  going 
on,  and  all  we  can  do  is  hope  the 
building  will  be  finished  on 


schedule. 

To  keep  up  posted  on  the 
progress,  Thom  Nelson,  director 
of  the  physical  plant,  said  that  all 
the  block  work  in  the  basement  is 
done  and  is  being  primed  to  fill  in 
holes  and  make  the  surface 
smoother  for  painting. 

On  the  first  floor,  the 
block  walls  are  finished  and  met¬ 
al  studs  have  been  put  into  the 
partition  walls  that  separate  the 
offices. 

On  the  second  floor,  the 
sheeting  has  been  installed,  as 
well  as  the  pre-cast  concrete 
columns  on  the  outside. 

The  roof  on  the  upper 
level  is  half-finished  with  insula¬ 
tion  and  rubber  sheeting. 

The  crew  now  will  be 
working  on  the  exterior  side¬ 
walks,  and  the  landscaping  be¬ 


tween  Schwarz  Hall  and  the  Li¬ 
brary-Student-Faculty  building 
should  be  done  in  the  next  week 
or  two. 

The  elevator  will  be  de¬ 
livered  next  month,  which  will 
necessitate  a  power  shutdown  in 
order  to  tie  the  electric  power  to 
the  new  building.  The  shutdown 
will  take  place  over  a  weekend. 

The  newest  hitch  in  the 
progress  is  the  lack  of  bricklay¬ 
ers.  Nelson  said  that  the  bricks 
are  here,  but  they  are  having 
trouble  finding  masons  to  put 
them  up. 

Even  though  the  building 
is  still  behind  schedule,  the  con¬ 
tractor  assure  us  that  they  will 
finish  on  schedule. 

We  hope  so. 
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INHOUSE  is  featured  in  each  issue  of  THE  SPECTATOR.  Information  regarding  the 
professional  activities  of  staff  and  faculty  for  inclusion  on  this  page  can  be  sent  to  Jov 
Banyas  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Printing  Services. 


grants,  honors  and  awards 


Dr.  Scott  Smithson,  associate  professor  of  communication,  was 
recognized  by  the  Central  States  Speech  Association  with  the  “Out¬ 
standing  New  Teacher  Award,  ’  April  8,  at  the  organization’s  annual 
convention  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Ms.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle,  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  was 
invited  to  read  Educational  Opportunity  Center  proposals  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  April  10  -  15,  in  Washington  D.C. 

Dr.  Silvia  G.  Dapia,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish,  received  a  NEH 
award  to  participate  in  the  Summer  Seminar  for  College  Teachers 
“The  Modern  Jewish  Renaissance:  Literature,  Culture,  and  History” 
to  be  held  at  Yale  University,  June  22  -  Aug.  10. 

Dr.  Dan  Tomal,  assistant  professor  of  organizational  leadership  and 
supervision,  together  with  two  colleagues  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette, 
received  a  $  1 7,000  industrial  grant  to  study  shake  out  temperatures  of 
castings  on  quality  and  production.  He  also  gave  a  presentation  on 
“Health  Care  Issues  and  Legislation”  to  the  Indiana  Association  of 
Continuity  of  Care,  April  13,  in  Fort  Wayne. 


authors  and  reviewers 


Prof.  Barbara  Lootens,  associate  professor  of  English,  gave  the  last 
of  a  three-year,  12-program  series  on  “Voices  and  Visions”  at  the 
Michigan  City  Public  Library,  April  2 1 .  The  series  was  also  presented 
at  the  Westchester  Public  Library  in  Chesterton. 


conferences  and  workshops 


Dr.  David  M.  Ludington,  professor  and  chair  of  the  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Section,  attended  the  James  S.  Kemper  Insurance  Executive-in- 
Residence  Program,  April  1 3,  at  Valparaiso  University.  The  program, 
‘The  Leadership  Dimension  to  Launching  Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment,”  was  presented  by  Richard  Gunderson,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Aid  Association  for  Lutherans.  Following  the 
presentation,  he  attended  a  by-invitalion-only  reception  and  dinner 
for  Mr.  Gunderson.  Also,  his  paper  “Free  Speech:  The  Foundation  for 
Communication  and  Cooperation  in  Ethics,”  appears  in  the  book 
From  Dispute  to  Dialogue:  Communication  and  Cooperation  Within 
the  World  of  Ethics ,  published  in  March  by  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity  -  Long  Beach. 

Dr.  Mick  Loggins,  assistant  professor  of  English,  attended  the 
Shakespeare  Association  of  America  conference  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  where  he  served  on  a  panel  and  contributed  a  paper  on  “Shared 
Characteristics  Between  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  the  Shakespeare 
Canon.” 


Dr.  Roger  C.  Schlobin,  professor  of  English  now  on  sabbatical, 
presented  a  paper,  “The  Secondary  and  Its  Keys  to  the  Fantastic,” 
chaired  and  participated  in  a  panel  on  Publishing  Opportunities  and,  as 
chair  of  the  selection  committee,  presented  the  award  to  the  best  paper 
by  a  graduate  student  at  the  15th  International  Conference  for  the 
Fantastic  in  the  Arts.  He  also  wrote  the  introduction  for  the  I9lh  issue 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Pulver,  associate  professor  of  education,  spoke  on 
Connections:  Using  Children’s  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Math¬ 
ematics  Classroom’  at  the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  October  30,  1993,  in 
Durango,  Colorado.  On  Feb.  3,  she  presented  an  inservice  training  on 
“Using  Children’s  Literature  in  a  First  Grade  Mathematics  Class¬ 
room”  in  W arsaw,  Ind.  On  Feb.  25,  she  spoke  on  “Connections:  Using 
Multicultural  Children’s  Literature  in  the  Mathematics  Classroom”  at 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  Western  Regional 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.  She  also  spoke  at  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  72nd  annual  meeting,  presenting  an 
Elementary  Minicourse  on  “Connections:  Linking  Language  Arts, 
Children’s  Literature,  and  Mathematics,”  April  13,  in  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  David  Feikes,  visiting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and 
three  Michigan  City  elementary  teachers  presented  “Promoting 
Mathematical  Understanding:  De-emphasizing  Standard  Algorithms” 
at  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  national  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  April  13. 

Prof.  Annamarie  Herndon,  assistant  professor  of  RHI,  spoke  on 
“Careers  in  Food”  to  4th  and  5th  grade  students  at  Kingsford  Heights 
Elementary  School,  April  15. 

Ms.  Sue  Wilson,  educational  advisor,  Success  Through  Education, 
participated  in  the  “Reality  Store,”  sponsored  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  April  6,  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center, 
Michigan  City. 


etc. 


Dr.  Purna  C.  Das  assistant  professor  of  physics,  organized  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Bruce  Hrivnak  of  Valparaiso  University,  to  speak  on  “Red  Giants 
to  White  Dwarfs:  Observing  the  Transitional  Objects,”  April  18,  at 
PU/NC. 

Mr.  John  Coggins,  dean  of  students;  Ms.  Patricia  Duffy,  assistant 
director  of  Personnel  Services;  Dr.  Silvia  Lorente-Murpliy,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  Spanish;  Prof.  Arnold  Brown,  associate  professor  of 
organizational  leadership  and  supervision;  andMs.  Patricia  A.  Carlisle, 
EEO/AA  officer  and  director  of  Student  Support  Services,  have  been 
appointed  Sexual  Harassment  Mediators  for  the  campus.  On  April  2 1 , 
they  participated  in  a  (raining  program  with  Dorothy  Leland,  director, 
Women’s  Resource  Center,  Purdue  West  Lafayette. 


/ 


